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DANIEL DEFOE. 


BY 


WILLIA
1 
fINTO. 




PREFACE. 


THERE are three considerable biographies of Defoe-the first, by 
George Chalmers, published. in 1786 ; the second, by Walter "\Vilson, 
published in 1830; the third, by 'Villiam Lee, published in 1869. 
All three are thorough and painstaking ,yorks, justified by independ- 
ent research and discovery. The labour of research in the case of an 
author supposed to have ,vritten some t\VO hundred and fifty separate 
books and pamphlets, very fe,v of thenl under his o,vn name, is 
naturally enormous; and ,vhen it is done, the results are open to end- 
less dispute. Probably t,vo men coulù not be found who ,vould read 
through the vast 111aSS of contelllporary anon:Y1110US and pseudonY1110US 
print, and agree upon a complete list of Defoe's ,vritings. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for those who ,vish to get a clear idea of his life and 
character, the identification is not pure guess-work on internal evi- 
dence. He put his o\vn name or initials to SOllle of his productions, and 
treated the authorship of others as open secrets. Enough is ascer- 
tained as his to provide us ,vith the nleans for a cOlnplete understand- 
ing of his opinions and his conduct. It is Defoe's misfortune that his 
biographers on the large scale have occupied themselves too much 
with subordinate details, and have been nlisled from a true apprecia- 
tion of his main lines of thought and action by religious, political, 
and hero- worshi pping bias. For the follo\ving sketch, taking Mr. 
Lee's elaborate work as Iny chronological guide, I have read such of 
Defoe's undoubted writings as are accessible in the Library of the 
:British 
Iuseum-there is no complete collection, I believe, in exis- 
tence-and endeavoured to connect them and him with the history of 
the time. 


W.ld. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DEFOE'S YOUTH AND EARLY 
URSUITS. 


THE life of a man of letters is not as a rule eventful. It may be rich in 
spiritual experiences, but it seldom is rich in active adventure. We 
ask his biographer to tell us \vhat were his habits of composition, how 
he talked, ho\v he bore hiulself in the discharge of his duties to his 
family, his neighbours and himself; \vhat were his beliefs on the 
great questions that concern luunanity. We desire to kno\v what he 
said and \vrote, not \vhat he did beyond the study and the domestic or 
t he social circle. The chief external facts in his career are the dates 
of the publication of his successive books. 
Daniel Defoe is an exception to this rule. He ,vas a man of action 
as well as a man of letters. The ,vriting of the books ,vhich have 
given hiIll iInmortality \vas little more than an accident in his career, 
a cOlnparatiyely trifling and casual itenl in the total expenditure of his 
many-sided energy. He "ras nearly sixty when he ,vrote Robinson 
Crusoe. Before that event he had been a rebel, a merchant, a manu- 
facturer, a \vriter of popular satires in verse, a bankrupt; had acted 
as secretary to a public comulission, been employe,l in secret services 
by five successive adnlinistrations, \vritten innumerable pamphlets, 
and edited l110re than one newspaper. He had led, in fact, as adven- 
turous a life as any of his o\vn heroes, and had nlet qui
kly succeed- 
ing difficulties \vith equally ready and fertile ingenuity. 
For many of the incidents in Defoe's life we are indebted to him
elf. 
He had aÌl the vaingloriousness of exuberant vitality, and ,vas 
animated in the recital of his own adventures. Scattered throughout 
his various \vorks are the materials for a tolerably complete autobiog- 
raphy. This is in one re
pect an advantage for anyone \vho attenlpts 
to give an account of his life. But it has a counterbalancing disad- 
vantage in the circlunstance that there is grave re'lson to doubt his 
veracity. Defoe was a great story-teller in more senses than one. 
We can hardly bcl:eve a word that he says about himself without in. 
dependent confirmation. 


(9) 
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Defoe was born in London, in 1661. It is a characteristic circum- 
stance that his name is not his o\vn, except in the sense that it ""vas 
assumed by himself. The nanle of his father, ""vho was a butcher in 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, \vas Foe. His grandfather was a 
:N ortham ptonshire yeoman. In his True Born B"nglishman, Defoe 
spoke very contemptuously of families that professed to have come 
over ""vith "the Nornlan bastard," defying them to prove \vhether 
their ancestors \vere drunlmers or colonels; but apparently he was not 
above the vanity of lnaking the \vorld believe that he hiInself ""vas of 
N ornlan-French origin. 1 et such was the restless energy of the man 
that he could not leave even his adopted nalne alone; he seems to 
have been about forty \vhen he first changed his signature" D. Foe" 
into the surnaUle of " Defoe; " but his patient biographer, Mr. Lee, 
has found several later instances of his subscriùing hiInself " D. Foe," 
" D. F.," and" De Foe," in alternation \vith the" Daniel De Foe," or 
" Daniel Defoe," \vhich has becolne his accepted name in literature. 
In middle age, 'when Defoe \vas taunted \vith his ""vant of learning, 
he retorted that if he \vas a blockhead it \vas not the fault of his father, 
\vho had" spared nothing in his education that might qualify hhn to 
match the accurate Dr. BrO\Vlle, or the learned Observator." His 
father \vas a Xonconformist, a nlelnber of the congregation of Dr. 
Annesley, and the son \vas originally intended for the Dissenting 
lninistry. " It \vas his disaster," he said after,vards, "first to be set 
apart for, and then to be set apart from, that sacred enlploy." He 
\vas placed at an acadenlY for the training of Ininisters at the age, it 
is suppo:::;ed, of aùout fourteen, and probably relnained there for the 
full course of five years. He has hiInself explained 'why, when his 
training \vas cOlnpleted, he did not proceed to the office of the pulpit, 
but changed his vie\vs and resolved to engage in business as a hose- 
luerchan t. The sunl of the explanation is that the 111illistry seelned 
to hhn at that tinle to be neither honourable, agreeable, nor profita- 
ble. It 'was degraded, he thought, by the entrance of men ""vho had 
neither l)hysical nor intellectual qualification for it, who had received 
out of a denominational fund only such an education as n1ade thenl 
pedants rather than Christian gentlelllen of high learning, and \vho 
had consequently to subn1Ït to slullnefnl and degrading practices in 
their efforts to obtain congregations and subsistence. Besides, the 
behaviour of congregations to their ministers, \vho \vere dependent, 
\vas often objectionable and un-Christian. And finally, far-flo\vn 
birds having fine feathers, the prizes of the ministry in London were 
generally given to strangers, "eminent Ininisters called from all parts 
of England," sonle even from Scotland, finding acceptance in the nle- 
tropolis before having received any fOrInal ordination. 
'rhough the education of his" fund- bred" conlpanions, as he calls 
them, at l\Ir. l\Iorton's Academy in N ewington Green, was such as to 
excite Defoe's contempt, he bears testimony to l\Ir. l\Iorton's excel. 
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lence as a teacher, and instances the name3 of several pupils ,vho did 
credit to his labours. In one respect l\Ir. 
Iorton's system ,vas better 
than that "\vhich then prevailed at the Universities; all dissertations 
\vere wri..tten and all disputations held in English; and hence it re- 
sulted, Defoe says, that his pupils, though tiley -were" not destitute 
in the languages," ,ypre "nlade nlasters of the English tongue, and 
nlor.e of them excpllf'd in that particular than of any school at that 
time." \Vhether Defoe obtained at Ne\vington the rudiments of all 
the learning which he after\vards clainlcd to be possessed of, we do 
not lino\v; but the taunt frequently levelled at hhn by University 
men of being an "illiterate fellow" and no scholar, ,vas one that }H
 
bitterly resented, and that drew fronl hilll nlany protestations and re- 
torts. In 1705, he angrily challenged John Tutchin "to translate 
with hinl any Latin, French, or Italian author, and after that to re- 
translate them crosswise for twenty pounds each book;" and he re- 
plied to Swift, who had spoken of him scornfully as "an illiterate 
fellow, whose name I forget," that" he had been in his time pretty 
well master of five languages, and had not lost thenl yet, though he ,vrote 
no bill at his door, nor set Latin quotations on the front of the He'view." 
To the end of his days Defoe could not forget this taunt of want of 
learning. In one of the papers in Applebee's Journal, identified by 
Mr. Lee (below Chapter VII!.), he discussed \-vhat is to be understood 
by "learning," and drew the following sketch of his o,vn attain 
nlents .- 


CC I remember an Author in tbe W orId some years ago, wbo was generally 
upbraided with ignorance, and called an 'Illiterate FelIow,' by some of the Beau- 
Monde of the last age. . . . 
U I happened to come into this Person's Study once, and I found him bUf:J" 
translating a Description of the Cour
e of the River Boristhenf's, out of Bldau's 
Geography, WI itten in Spanish. Another Time I found him tran
latin.
 some Latin 
Paragraphs out of LeulJinitz Theatri Cornetici, being a learned Di
course upon 
Comets; and that I might see whether it was genuine, I looked on some part of it 
that he had finished, and found by it that he understood the Latin very well. and 
bad perfectly taken the sense of that difficult Author. In short, I found he under- 
stood the Latin, the Spani81t, the italian, and could read the Greek, and I knew 
before that he spoke French fluently-yet tltis A/an u'as no Scllolar. 
HAs to Science, on another Occa
ion. I heard h m di
pute (in such a manner as 
surprised me) upon the emotions of the Heavenly Bodies, the Di
tance, :Magnitude, 
Reyolutions, and especially the Influences of the Planets, the Nature and probable 
Re\'olutions of Oomets, the excellency of the New Philosophy, and the like; but 
thi>; Man was 110 Scholar. 
"In Geography and History h(' had aU the W orId at bis Finger's ends. He 
talked of the most di
tant Countries with an inimitable Exactne
s ; and changing 
from one Place to another, the Company thought, of eV('ry Place or Country he 
named, that certainly he must bave been born there. He knew not only where 
e,.ery Thing was, but what everybody did in 
very Part of the "7 0 rld; I mean, 
what BU!
ine88es, what Trade, what Manufacture, was carrying on in every Part of 
the \V orld ; and had the History of almost all the Nations of the W orId ill his 
Head--yet this jEan was 110 Scholar. 
"This put me upon wondering, eyer so long ago, what this strange Thing called 
8 Man of Learning was, and what is it that conßtitutes a Scholar! For, said [, 
here's a man speaks five Languages and reads the Sixth, is a master of Astrou. 
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omy, Geography. History, and abundance of other uHefuI Knowledge (which I do 
not mention, that you may not guess at the Man, who 18 too Modest to desire it), 
and yet, they say tltis Man is no BellOlar." 
How much of this learning Defoe acquired at school, and how 
much he picked up after\vards under the pressure of th. necessities 
of his business, it is impossible to deternÜne, but at any rate it was 
at least as good a qualification for writing on public affairs as the 
more lirllited and accur2Lte scholarship oî his acadenlÍc rivals. 
\Vbatever may have been the extent of his knowledge when he 
passed fronl 1\11'. 1\10rton's tuition, qualified but no longer willing to 
beconle a Dissenting preacher, he did not allow it to rust unused; he 
at once nlobilised his forces for active service. They were keen poli- 
ticians, naturally, at the :x e",-ington AcadenlY, and the tlnles furnished 
anlple nlaterials for their discllssions. As 
 onconfornlÍsts they ,vere 
very closely affected... by the struggle bet\veen Charles II. and the 
defenders of Protestalltislll and popular Uberties. \Vhat part Defoe 
took in the excitement of the closing years of the reign of Charles 
must be matter of conjecture, but there can be little doubt that he 
was active on the popular side. He had but one difference then, he 
afterwards said in one of his tracts, with his party. He \vould not 
join them in "\vishing for the success of the Turks in bes
p.ging 
Vienna, because, though the Austrians ,vere Papists, and though the 
Turks were ostensibly on the side of the Hungarian reformers whom 
the Austrian Government had persecuted, he had read the history of 
the Turks and could not pray for their victory over Christians of any 
denomination. "Though then but a young man, and a yonIrger 
author" (this \vas in l(83), II he opposed it and wrote against it, 
which was taken very unkindly indeed." From these words it would 
seem that Defoe had thus early begun to write panlphlets on 
questions of the hour. As he was on the ,vea1\:er side, and any 
,vriting might haye cost him his life, it is probable that he did not put 
his name to any of these tracts; none of them have been identified; 
but his youth 'vas strangely unlike his nl3.ture manhood if he ,vas 
not jus;tified in speaking of himself as having been then an "author." 
Nor \vas he content nlerely ,vith ,vriting. It '\vould have been little 
short of a miracle if his restless enelgy had allo,ved hiIll to lie 
quiet ,,,!tile the air 'vas thick with political intrigue. vV.o may be 
sure that he had a voice in some of the secret associations in ,vhich 
plans were discussed of armed resistance to the tyranny of the 
Iiing. \Ve }lave his own ,,"ord for it that he took part in the Duke 
of 
10nmouth's rising, ,vhen the ,vhips of Charles ,vere exchanged 
for the scorpions of James. lIe boasted of this ,,,hen it became safe 
to do so, and the truth of the boast derives incidental confirmation 
fron1 the fact that the names of three of his fello\v-students at 
Kcwington appear in the list of the victims of Jeffreys and 
Kirke. 
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Escaping the keen hunt that wa
 made for all participators in the 
rebellion, Defoe, to\vards the close of 1685, began business as a 
hosier or 110se-factor in Freeman's Court, Cornhill. The precise 
nature of his trade has been disputed; and it does not partiêularly 
concern us here. When taunted after\vards \vith having been 
apprentice to a hosier, he indignantly denied the fact, and expJained 
that though he had been a trader in hosiery he had never been a 
shopkeeper. A passing illustration in his Essay on Projects, drawn 
from his own experience, sho\vs that he imported goods in the 
course of his business fronl abroad; he speaks of sometimes having 
paid lllore in insurance premios than he had cleared by a voyage. 
From a story which he tells in his Complete El1gli81
 TTadonnan, 
recalling the cleverness with which he defea
d an attelnpt to out- 
wit him about a consignment of brandy, we learn that his business 
sometimes took him to Spain. This is nearly an that we know about his 
first adventure in trade, except that after seven years, in 1692, he 
had to flee from his creditors. He hints in one of his Reviews that 
this misfortune was brought about by the frauds of swindlers, and 
it deserves to be recorded that he made the honourable boast that he 
afterwards paid off his obligations. The truth of the boast is 
independently confirmed by the admission of a controversial enemy, 
that very Tutchin whonl he challenged to translate Latin with him. 
That Defoe should have referred so little to his o\vn experience in 
the Complete English Tradesman, a series of Familiar Letters which 
he published late in life "for the instrl
'2tion of our Inland Trades- 
men, and especially of Young Beginners," is accounted for when 
we observe the class of persons to whom f4e letters 'were addressed. 
He distinguishes ,vith his usual clearness bet\veen the different ranks 
of those employed in the production and exchange of goods, and 
intimates that his advice is not intRnded for the highest grade of 
traders, the merchants, whom he defines by 'what he calls the vul- 
gar expression, as being "such as trade beyond sea." Although he 
was eloquent ill many books and pamphlets in upholding the dignity 
of trade, and lost no opportunity of scoffing nt pretentious gentility, 
he never allows us to forget that this was the grade to \vhich he 
himself belonged, and addresses the petty trader from a certain alti- 
tude. He speaks in the preface to the Complete T1
adcs'7nan of unfor- 
tunate creatures ,vho have blo\vn themselves up in trade, \vhether 
"for want of wit or froln too much wit;" but lest he should be 
supposed to allude to his own misfortunes, he does not say that 11e 
nliscarried himself, but that he "had seen in a fe\v years' exper- 
ience many yoling tradesmen miscarry." At the same time it is 
fair to conjecture that when Defoe \varns the young tradesman 
against fancying himsel f a politician or a man of letters, running 
off to the coffee-house when he ought to be behind the counter, and 
reading Virgil and Horace when he should be busy over his journal 
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and his ledger, he ,vas glancing at some of the causes which ct>n. 
duced to his own failure as a merchant. And when he cautions the 
beginner against going too fast, and holds up to him as a type and 
exenlplar the carrier's \vaggon, which "keeps wagging and always 
goes on," and" as softly as it goes" can yet in time go far, we 
luay be sure that he ".as thinking of the over-rashness with which 
he had himself enlbarked in speculation. 
There can be no doubt that eager and active as Defoe was in his 
trading enterprises, he \vas not so \vrapt up in t11el11 as to be an 
unconcerned spectator of the intense political life of the tiIne. 
\Vhen I{ing J anles aimed a blo\v at the -Church of England hy 
removing the religious disabilities of all Dissenters, Protestant and 
Catholic, in his Declaration of Indulgence, SOUle of Defoe's co-re- 
ligionists were ready to catch at the boon ,vithout thinking of its 
consequences. He differed froln t.heln, he afterwards stated, and 
"as he used to say that he had rather the Popish I-IouRe of Austri
 
should ruin the Protestants in Hungaria, than the infidel House of 
Ottoman should ruin both Protestants and Papists by overrunning 
Germany," so now" he told the Dissenters he had rather the Church 
of England should pull our clothes off by fines and forfeitures, than. 
the Papists should fall both upon the Church and the Dissenters, and 
pull our skins off by fire and faggot." lIe probably embodied these 
conclusions of his vigorous common sense in a pamphlet, though no 
pamphlet on the subject kno\vn for certain to be his has been pre- 
served. 1\11'. Lee is over-rash in identifying as Defoe's a quartc! 
sheet of that date entitled i:A letter containing SOlne Reflections on 
I-Iis Majesty.s declaration for Liberty of Conscience." Defoe Inay 
have written many panlpl)lets on the stirring events of the time,_ 
which have not come do,vn to us. It filay have been then that he 
acquired, or made a valuable possession by practice, that nlarvelous 
facility ,vith his pen ,vhich stood hinl in such stead in after-life.. 
It would be no ,vonder if he wrote dozens of palnphlets, everyone 
of which disappeared. The pamphlet then occupied the place of the 
newspaper leading article. The newspapers of the iime were veri- 
table chronicles of news, and not organs of opinion. The expression 
of opinion ,vas not then associated 'with the dissenlination of facts and 
rumors. A man who ,vished to influence puùlic opinion 'wrote a. 
panlphlet, snlall or large, a single leaf or a tract of a few pages, 
and had it ha,,'ked about the streets and sold in the bookshops. 
These pamphlets issued from the press in swarnlS, were thrown aside 
,,-hen read, and hardly preserved except by accident. That Defoe, 
if he wrote any or Dlany, should not have reprinted them ,vhen 
fifteen years afterwards he published a collection of his ,vorks, is 
intelligible; he republished only such of his tracts as had not lost 
their practical interest. If. however, we indulge in the f
ncy, 
warranted so far by his describing himself as having been a young 
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" author" in 1683, that Defoe took an active part in polemical 
literature under Charles and James, we must remember that the 
censorship of the press was then active, and that Defoe must have 
published under greater disadvantages than those who wrote on the 
side of the Court. 
At the Hevolution, in 1688, Defoe lost no time in making his ad- 
hesion to the ne\v nlonarch conspicuous. lIe \vas, according to 
OldnÜxon, one of "a royal regiInent of volunteer horse, made up of 
the chief citizens, ,,,ho, being gallantly lllounted and richly accoutred, 
were led by the Earl of :ttlonmouth, now Earl of Peterborough, and 
itttended their l\lajesties fronl \VhitehaH" to a banquet given by the 
Lord 
fayor and Corporation of the City. Three rears after\vards, on 
the occasion of the Jacobite plot in which Lord Preston ,vas the lead- 
ing figure, he pubJished the first panlphlet that is kno,vn for certain 
to be his. It is in verse, anù is entitled A J.Yez() Discovery of an Old 
Intr'iguc, a 6atire levelled at Treaclwry a-nd ,A.mbition. In the preface, 
the author said that" he had never drawn his pen before," and that 
he would never ,vrite again unless this effort produced a visible re- 
formation. If we take this Jiterally, we must suppose that his claÍ1n 
to have been an author eighteen years before had its origin in his 
fitful vanity. The literary merits of the satire, "\vhen 'we compare it 
'with the po"
erful verse of Dryden's Absalon
 and ...:1c7âtophel, to which 
he refers in the exordium, are not great. Defoe prided hinlself upon 
his verse, and in a catalogue of the Poets in 0:1e of his later pieces as- 
signed hinlself the special province of "lampoon." He possibly 
believed that his clever doggerel was a better title to immortality 
than Robinson Crusoe. The imlnediate popular effect of his s
tireg 
gave some encouragement to this belief, but they are comparati vely 
dull reading for posterity. The clever hits at living City fun
tion- 
aries, indicated by their initials and nicknalnes, the rough ridicule and 
the bi
illg innuendo, were telling in their day, but the lampoons have 
perished with their objects. The local celebrity of Sir Ralph and Sir 
Peter, Silly 'ViII and Captain TOln the Tailor, has yanished, and 
Defoe's hurried and formless lines, incisive as their vivid force must 
have been, are not redeemed froIll dullness for modern readers by the 
few bright epi
rams with which they are besprinkled. 
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CHAPTER II. 


XING 'VILLIAY'S ADJUTANT. 


DEFOE'S first business catastrophe happened about 1692. He is said 
to have temporarily absconded, and to have parleyed 'with his credi- 
tors from a distance till they agreed to accept a COIll position. Bristol 
is nanled as having been his place of refuge, and there is a story that 
he ,vas kno\vn the:r:e as the Sunday Gentielnan, because he appeared 
on that day, and that day only, in fashionable attire, being kept in- 
doors during the rest of the ,veek by fear of the bailiffs. But he ,vas 
of too buoyant a tempera111ent to sink under his misfortune from the 
sense of having brought it on hinlself, and the cloud soon passed 
R,vay. A man so fertile in expedients and ready, according to hi
 
own idea of a thoroughbred trader, to turn hi111self to anything, could 
not long renlain uneulployed. lIe had various busine
s offers, and 
alnong others an invitation from S0111e Inerchants to settle at Cadiz as 
a cOlnnlÏssion agent, ",vith offers of very good commissions." But 
Providence, he tells us, and, "
e may add, a shre,vd confidence in his 
own po,vers, H placed a secret aversion in his mind to quitting 
England upon any account, and Inade him refuse the best offers of 
that kind." He stayed at home, "to be concerned with some eminent 
persons in proposing ,vays and llleans to ths Governnlent for rais- 
ing llloney to supply the occasion of the ,val' then newly bf'gun." lIe 
also \vrote a vigorous and loyal panlphlet, entitled, TIle Enf/lish7nan',fJ 
Choice and True Intercst: in tlte vigorous prosecution of tlte 'lcar 
tl[/ain
t France, and serving Ii. rVJ1liam and Q. Mary, and acknowl- 
('dging tlteir rigId. As a re,vard for his literary or his financial ser- 
yices, or for both, he was appointed, ",vithout the least application" 
of his o,vn, Accountant to the Commissioners of the Glass Duty, and 
held this post till the duty was abolished in 1699. 
Froln 1U94 to the end of 'Yi11ianl's reign ,vas the most prosperous 
and honourable period in Defoe's life. IIis services to the Govern- 
lnent did not absorb the whole of his restless energy. He still had 
tinlP for private enterprise, and started a manufactory of bricks and 
pantiles at Tilbury, where, 1\11'. Lee says, judging from fragments re- 
cently dug up, he Dlade good sound sonorous bricks, although accord- 
ing- to another authority such a thing was illlpossible out of any 
material existing in the neighbourhood. Anyho\v, Defoe prospered, 
and set up a coach and a pleasure boat. N or must ,ve forget \vhat is 
so much to his honour, that he set himself to pay his creditors in full, 
voluntarily disregarding the composition which they had acc
pted. 
In 1705 he ,vas able to boast that he had reduced his debts in spite of 
many difficultie.3 from 17,000l. to 5,000l., but these sums included 
1iabilities resulting from the failure of his rantile factory. 
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Defoe's first conspicuous literary service to King 'Yilliam, after hp 
obtained Government ell1ployment, \vas a panlphlet on the question 
of a Standing- Army raised after the Peace of Hys\vick in 1097. This 
Pen and Ink 'Val', as he calls it, ,vhich follo\ved close on the heels of 
the great European struggle, had been raging for some time before 
Defoe took the field. Hosts of \vriters had appeared to endanger the 
permanence of the triumph of 'YlJIianl's arnlS and diplomacy by de- 
luanding the disbandll1ent of his tried troops, as being a nlenace to 
domestic Ii berties. Their argulllents had beC'n encountered by no 
less zealous champions of the King's cause. The battle, in fact, had 
been ,yon ,,,hen Defoe issued his Argunzent 8lto
ting tlJrtt a Standing 
....1-r7ny, 1-citlL consent of Parliament, is not inconsistent 1-cit1
 a Free 
Guvcrn'lnent. lIe \vas able to boast in his preface that" if books and 
,,'ritings \vould not, God be thanked the Parlialnent ,vould confute" 
his ad versaries. Nevertheless, though coming late in the day, Df>foe's 
pamphlet \vas widely read, and luust have helped to consolidate the 
victory. 
Thus late in life did Defoe lay the first stone of his literary reputa- 
tion. He \vas no,vin the thirty-eighth year of his age, his controver- 
sial genius in full vigour, and his nlastery of language conlplete. 
None of his subsequent tracts surpass this as a pif'ce of trenchant and 
persuasive reasoning. It shows at their very highest his Juarvellous 
po,vers of combining constructive ,vith destructive criticislll. He 
dashes into the lists with good-hunloured confidence, bearing the ban- 
ller of clear conlnlon sense, and disclainling synlpathy,vith extrenlC 
persons of either side. He puts his case ,,-ith direct and plausiLlc 
force, addressing his readers vivaciously as plain people like hinlself, 
among ,vhom as reasonable lllen there cannot be t,vo opinions. Hc 
cuts rival argunlents to pieces ,vith dexterous strokes, representing 
them as the confuspd reasoning of ,vell-lneaning but dull intellects. 
and dances ,vith lively 11lockery on the fraglnents. If the authors of 
such arguments kne\v their own luinds, they ,vould be entirely on his 
side. He echoes the pet prejudices of his readers as the props and 
111einstays of his thesis, and boldly laughs a\vay lnisgivings of 'which 
they are likely to be half ashallled. He n
akes no parade of logic; 
he is only a plain freeholder like the nlass ,vhom he addresses, 
though he kno,vs twenty tÍ1nes as much as luany \vriters of nlore pre- 
tension. He never appeals to passion or inlagination; what he 
strives to enlist on his side is homely self-interest, and the ordinary 
HPnse of \vhat is right and reasonable. There is little regularity of 
luethod in th
 development of his argument; that he leaves to more 
anxious and elaborate nlasters of style. For himself he is content to 
start from a bold and clear statenlent of his o,vn opinion, and pro- 
ceeds buoyantly and discursively to engage and scatter his enenlÍes 
as they turn up, without the least fear of being able to fight his way 
back to his original base. He wrote for a class to 'v honl a prolonged 
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intellectual operation, ho,vever cOlnprehensive and conlplete, was dis- 
tasteful. To persuade the mass of the freeholders was his object, 
and for such an object there are no political tracts in the language at 
all comparable to Defoe's. He bears some resemblance to Cobbett, 
but he had none of Cobbett's brutality; his faculties were more 
adroit, and his range of vision infinitely \vider. Cobbett was a dema- 
gogue, Defoe a popular stateslnau. '"fhe one ,vas qualified to lead the 
people, the other to guide thenl. Cobbett is contained in Defoe as the 
less is contained in the greater. 
Ii.ing \Villiall1 obtained a standing army from Parliament, but not 
so large an army as he ,yished, and it ,vas soon after\vards still 
further reduced. l\leantime, Defoe employed his pen in promoting 
objects \vhich \yere dear to the King's heart. His E8
ay on Projects- 
\vhich "relate to Civil Polity as \vell as Inatters of negoce "-was 
calculated, in so far as it advocated joint stock enterprise, to advance 
one of the oLjects of the statesmen of the Revolution, the COIlln1ittal 
of the moneyed classes to the established Government, and against a 
dynasty \vhich n1Ïght plausibly be mistrusted of respect for visible 
accumulations of private \vealth. Defoe's projects ,vere of an extremely 
varied kind. The classification ,vas not strict. His spirited definition 
of the ,vord "projpcts" included K oah's Ark and the To\ver of Babel, 
as well as Captain Phipps's scheme for raising the ,vreck of a Spanish 
ship laden ,vith silver. He is sOllletimes credited ,vith remarkable 
shre,vdness in having anticipated in this Essay sonIe of the greatest 
public improvements of nlodern times-the protection of seanlen, the 
higher education of 'VOluen, the establishment of banks and benefit 
societies, the construction of higlnvays. But it is not historically 
accurate to give hilll the ,,
hole credit of these conceptions. 1\10st of 
thelIl "
ere floating ahout at the tiIne, so llluch so that he had to defend 
hiInself against a charge of plagiarisnl, and fe\vof them have been 
carried out in accordance with the essential features of his plans. One 
relnarkaLle circulllstance in Defoe's projects, \vhich we may attribute 
eithpr to his own national bent or to his cOlnpliance ,vith the King's 
hunlour, is the extent to \vhich he advocated Government interference. 
lIe propc,sed, for example, an income-tax, and the appointment of a 
commission ,vho should travel through the country and ascertain by 
inquiry that the tax \va'3 not evaded. In making this proposal he 
sho\vs an acquaintance with private incomes in the City, ,vhich raises 
SOIne suspicion as to the capacity in which he was" associated ,vith 
certain elllinent persons in proposing \vays and nleans to the Govern- 
ment." In his article on Banks, he expresses himself dissatisfied that 
the Government did not fix a Juaximum rate of intere
t for the loans 
made by chartered banl{s; they ,vere othcr\vise, he complained, of no 
assistance to thp poor trader, ,vho might as \vell go to the goldsmiths as 
before. IIis Highways project ,vas a scheme for making national 
high\vays on a scale ,vorthy of Baron Haussillann. There is more 
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fervid imagination and daring ingenuity than business talent in Defoe's 
essay; if his trading speculations ,,,,ere conducted 'with equal rashness, 
it is not difficult tù understand their failure. The most notable of 
thenl are the schenles of a dictator, rather than of the advisor of a free 
GovernInent. The essay is chiefly interesting as a monument of Defoe's 
]narvel1ous force of nlÍnd and strange mixture of steady sense ,,,ith 
incontinent flightiness. There are ebul1ient sallies in it which ,ve 
gpnerally find only in the production of madmen and charlatans, and 
:vet it abounds in suggestions ,,,h:ch stateslnen 11light profitably 
have set thelllselves ,vith due adaptations to carry into effect. The 
Essay on Projects might alone be adduced in proof of Defoe's title to 
geni us. 
One of the first projects to ,vhich the Government of the Revolu- 
tion adùressed itself ,vas the reforulation of nlannerS-R purpose at 
once comlnendable in itself and politically useful as distinguishing 
the new Go
ernlnent fronl the old. Even while the I\:.ing 'vas absent 
in Ireland at the beginning of his reign, the Queen issued a letter 
calling upon all justices of the peace anù other servants of the Cro,vn 
to exert thenlselves in suppressing the luxuriant gro,vth of vice, 
\vhich had been fostered by the exal11ple of the Court of Charles. On 
the conclusion of the \var in 1697, 'Villianl issued a 1110st elaborate 
proclalnation to the saIne effect, and an address ,vas voted by Parlia- 
Iuent, asking his 
Iajesty to see that ,vickedness ,vas discouraged in 
high places. The lively pamphlet in ,vhich Defoe lent his assistance 
to the good \vork entitled TILe Poor .JIan's Plea, 'vas \vritten in the 
spirit of the parlia1nentaryaddres5. It 'vas of 110 use to pass la\vs 
and lllake declarations and proclalnations for the reform of the com- 
Ulon plebeii, the poor man pleaded, so long as the nlentors of the la\vs 
,vere thenlselves corrupt. His arglunent ,vas spiced ,,,ith amusing 
anecdotes to sho\v the prevalence of s\vearing and drunkenness 
alllong members of the judicial bench. Defoe appeared sevpral tilnes 
afterwards in the characte::' of a reformer of 11lanners, SOllH:times in 
verse, sOllletimes in prose. '\Vhen the retort was lllade that his own 
nlanners ,vere not perfec
, he denied that this invalidated the ,,'orth 
of his appeal, but at the same time challenged his accusers to prove 
hinl guilty of any of the vices that he had satirised. 
It is impossible no\v to ascert.ain \\"hat induced Defoe to break \vith 
the Dissenters, anlong ,,,hOI11 he had been brought up, Lut break \vith 
them he did in his pamphlet against the practice of OC('(l
ional Con- 
formity. This practice of occasionally taking conlmunion ,,,ith the 
Established Church, as a qualification for public office, had grown up 
after the Revolution, and had attracted very little notice till a Dis- 
senting lord mayor, after attending church onp Sunday forenoon, 
went in the afternoon with aU the insignia of his office to a Con- 
venticle. Defoe's objection to this is indicated in his quotation, "If 

he Lord be God, follo,v him, but if Baal, then follow him." A man, 
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he contended, \v110 could reconcile it \vith his conscience to attend the 
\vorship of the Church, had no business to he a Dissenter. Occasional 
conforlnity \vas "either a sinful act in itself, or else his dissenting 
before was sinful." The Dissenters natur:..Jly did not like this intol- 
erant logical dilemIna, and resented it5 being forced upon thenl by 
one of theiro\vn nUlllber against a practical comprolllise to \vhich the 
good sp.nse of the majority of them assented. No reply \vas 111ade to 
the panlphlet \" hen first issued in 16{JS; and t\VO or three years 
afterwards Defoe, exulting in the unans\verable logic of his position, 
reprinted it \vith a prefatory challenge to 
lr. Ho\ve, an enlÏnent 
Dissenting minister. During the next reign, ho\vever, \vhen a bill 
\vas introduced to prohibit the practice of occasional conforlllity, 
Defoe strenuously \vrote against it as a breach of the Toleration Act 
and a meaf:ure of persecution. In strict logic it is possible to make 
out a case for his consistency, but the reasoning 11lUst be fine, and he 
cannot be acquitted of having in the first instance practically justified a 
persecution \vhich he after\vards condeInned. In neither ca
e does he 
point at the repeal of the Test Act as his object, and it is iInpossible to 
explain his attitude in both cases on the ground of principle. IIowever 
Jlluch he objected to see the sacrament taken as a nlatter of form, it 
\vas hardly his province, in the circumstances in which Dissenters 
then stood, to lead an outcry against the practice; and if he consid- 
ered it scandalous and sinful, he could not \vith much consistency 
protest against the prohibition of it as an act of persecution. Of this 
no person \vas better a\vare than Defoe himself, and it is a curious 
circunlstance that, in his first panl phlet on the bill for putting do\vn 
occasional conforn1Ïty, he ridiculed the idea of its being persecution to 
suppress politic or state Dissenters, and maintained that the bill did 
110t ("oncern true Dissenters at all. To this, ho\vever, we must refer 
ag-ain in connection \vith his celebrated tract, Tile Sltortest Way with 
Disselt ters. 
The troll bles into \vhich the European systenl \vas plunged by the 
death of the childless I
ing of Spain, and that Inost dralnatic of his- 
toriral surprises, the bf>quest of his throne by a death-bed \vill to the 
Duke of Anjou, the second grandson of Louis XIV., furnished Defoe 
\\'ith a grpat opportunity for his controversial genius. In Charles 
11.'8 \"ill, if the legacy \vas accepted, \Villiam sa \v the ruin of a life- 
long policy. Louis, though he \vas doubly pledged against acknowl- 
edging the will, having renouncpd all pretensions to the throne of 
Spain for hinlself and his heirs in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
consented in t\VO successive treaties of partition to a different plan of 
succession, did not long hesitate; the ne\vs that he had saluted his 
grandson as I{ing of Spain follo\ved close upon the ne\vs of Charles's 
death. The balance of the great Catho1ic Po\vers which '\Villiam had 
established by years of anxiolis diplo111acy and costly \var, \vas toppled 
over by a stroke of a pen. With Spain and Italy virtuall)" added to 
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his dominions, the French King would now be supreme upon the 
Continent. Louis soon showed that this was his vie\v of what had 
happened, by saying that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist. lIe gave 
a practical illustration of the same vie,v by seizing, with the authority 
of his grandson, the frontier to\vns of the Spanish :Netherlands, 
,vhich ,vere garrisoned under a special treaty by Dutch troops. 
Though deeply enraged at the bad faith of the most Christian I{jng, 
'Villiam ,vas not dismayed. The stone which he had rolled up the 
hill with such effort had suddenly rolled down again, but he Vlas 
eager to rene\v his labours. Before, ho\vever, he could act, he found 
himself, to his utter astonishlllent and lllortification, paralysed by the 
attitude of the English Parlianlent. His alarm at the accession of a 
Bourbon to the Spanish throne was not shared by the rul ing classes 
in England. They declared that they liked the Spanish King's will 
better than \Villianl's partition. France, they argued, would gain 
llluch less by a dynastic alliance with Spain, which would 
xist no 
longer than their common interests dictated, than by the cOlllplete ac- 
quisition of the Spanish provinces in Italy. 
William lost no time in sumllloning a new Parliament. An over- 
whelming majority opposed the idea of vindicating the Partition 
Treaty by anus. They pressed him to send a message of recognition to 
Phillip V. Even the occupation of the Flemish fortresses did not 
change their telllper. That} they said, ,vas the affair of the Dutch: 
it did not concern England. In vain \Villiam tried to convince them 
that the interests of the two Protestant States were identical. In the 
numerous pamphlets that were hatched by the ferment, it was broadly 
insinuated that the English people might pay too much for the privi- 
lege of having a Dutch King, ,vho had done nothing for them that 
they could not have done for themselves, and ,vho ,vas perpetuall)" 
sacrificing the interests of his adopted conntry to the necessities of his 
beloved Holland. \Vhat had England gained by the peace of Rys- 
,vick? \Vas England to be dragged into another exhausting war, 
lllerely to secure a strong frontier for the Dutch? rrhe appeal found 
ready listeners among a people in whose minds the recollections of the 
last war were still fresh, and ,vho still felt the burdens it had left 
behind. \Yilliam did not venture to take any steps to form an 
alliance against France, till a ne'\v incident elllerged to shake the 
country from its lllood of surly calculation. \Vhen J allIes II. died 
and Louis recognised the Pretender as King of England, all thoughts 
of isolation from a Continental confederacy were thro\vn to the winds. 
'Villialll dissolved his Long Parliament, and found the new House as 
warliJ{e as the former had been peaceful. "Of all the nations in the 
world," cried Defoe, in commenting on this sudden change of mood, 
If there is none that I know of so entirely governed by their humour 
as the English. ,. 
For ten months Defoe had been vehemently but vainly striving to 
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accomplish by argument ,,,hat had been ,vrought in an instant by the 
French I{ing's insufferable insult. It is one of the IllOSt brilliant 
periods of his political activity. Comparatively undistinguished be- 
fore, he no,v, at the age of forty, stepped into the forenlost rank of 
publicists. He lost not a 1l101l1ent in thro,ving himself into the fray as 
the chanlpion of the king's policy. Charles of Spain died on the 22nd 
of October, 1701 : by the nliddle of X ovember, a fe,v days after the 
ne,vs had reachpd England, and before the French King's resolve to 
ackno,vledge the legacy was kno"\vn, Defoe \vas ready \vith a pamphlet 
to the clear and stirring title of-The Two Great questions considered. 
I. TVlad the Frenclt I{ing 
cill do wit/" 1'esp
ct to the Spanish ]'lonarchu. 
II. TVhnt meaS1l1"eS tlte English ought to take. If the French King 
'vere \vise, he argued, he \"ould reject the dangerous gift for his 
grandson. But if he accepted it, England had no choice but to com- 
bine ,,,ith her late allies, the Elnperor and the States, and compel the 
Duke of Anjou to \"ithdra\v his claim5. This pamphlet being vir- 
ulently attacked, and its author accused of bidding for a place at 
Court, Defoe made a spirited rejoinder, and seized the occasion to place 
his arguments in still clearer light. Bet\veen theln the t\VO pamphlets 
are a masterly exposition, from the point of vie,v of English interests, 
of the danger of pernlÌtting the 'ViII to be fulfilled. He tears the 
arguments of his opponents to pieces ,vith supreme scorn. 'Vhat 
lllatters it to us who is I{ing of Spain? asks one adversary. As ,veIl 
ask, retorts Defoe, \vhat it matters to us ,vho is I{ing of Ireland. All 
this talk about the Balance of Po".er, says another, is only U a shoeing- 
horn to dra,v on a standing arnlY." 'Ye do not \vailt an army; only 
let us make our fleet strong enough and \ve may defy the wodd; our 
militia is perfectly able to defend us against invasion. If our nÚlitia 
is so strong, is Defoe's reply, \vhy should a standing-army make us 
fear for our donlestic libl-'rties? But if you object to a standi.ng-army 
in England, avert the danger by subsidising allies and raising and pay- 
ing troops in Gennany and the Lo,v Countries. Even if we are ca- 
pable of beating off invasion, it is al,va)Ts \vise policy to Feep the war 
out of our o\vn country, and not trust to such miracles SlS the disper- 
sion of the Armada. In war, Defoe says, repeating a favourite axiom 
of his, "it is not the longest swurd but the longest. purse that con- 
quers," and if the Frpnch get the Spanish cro\vn, fhey get the richest 
trade in the \vorld in to their hands. The French "Would prove better 
husbands of the \vealth of 1tlexico and Peru "'ihan the Spaniards. 
They \vould build fleets with it, \vhich would plp.ce our American plan- 
tations at their mercy. Our o\vn trade ,,'ith Spain, one of the most 
profitable fields of our enterprise, \vould øa.t once be ruined. Our 

Iediterranean trade \vould be burdened with the impost of a 
toll at Gibraltar. In short, Defoe contenð2d, if the French acquired the 
upper hand in Spain, nothing but a miracle could save England from 
becoming pra.ctically a French province. 
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Defoe's appeal to the sense of self-interest fell, however, upon 
deaf ears. 1'0 eloquence or ingenuity of argument could have availed 
to stem the strong current of gro\vling prepossession. lIe was equally 
unsuccessful in his attempt to touch d('epf'r fef'ling-s by exhibiting in 
a pamphlet, \vhich i:, perhaps the ahlest of the series, TIle danger of 
tIle Protestant Religion, fr01n tlte pre8ent pruspect of a Religious JJTar 
in E
U1'Op(,. (( SurE'ly you cannot object to a standing anny for the 
ùpfence of your reEgion," he argued, "for if you do, th('n you stand 
.convicted of valuing your liberties lllore than your religion, \vhich 
ought to he yonI' first and highest concern." Such f;craps of rhf'tori- 
eal logic ,"ere but as straws in the stOrIns of anti-,va-rlike passion 
that "vas then raging. Nor did Defoe succeed in turning the elèc- 
tions by addressing" to the good people of England" his Si.1' DÙ
- 
tinguislling Cltararters of a Parliau'ìent Jlan, or by protesting as 
a freeholder against the levity of nlaking the strife bet\veen tlH
 
new and the old East India Companies a testing question, "rhen 
the very existpl1ce of the kingdolll ,vas at stake. His panlphlC'ts 
were widely distributed, but he ll1Ïght as soon have-tried to check a 
tempest by throwing handfuls of leaves into it. One great success, 
}lo,vever, he had, and that, strangely enough, in a direction in "rhich 
it was least to be anticipated. No better proof could be givf'n that 
the good-humoured lllagnanimity and sense of fair-play on which 
English people pride themselves is 1110re than an eUlpty boa:::;t than 
the reception accorded to Defoe's l'rue-Bol'n l;;Jluli
lunan. {\jng 
\Yillialu's unpopularity \-vas at its height. A party writer of the tinle 
had sought to illfialne the gf'neral dislike to his Dutch favourites by 
"a vile pamphlet in abhorred verse," entitled l?w }?oreigners, in 
which they are loaded with scurrilous insinuations. It required no 
ordinary courage in the state of the national tenlpf'r at that monlent to 
venture upon the line of retort that Defoe adopted. \Vhat ,vere the 
English, he delllanded, that they should lnake a lllock of foreigners? 
They were the 1l10St 11longrel race that ever livf'd upon the face of the 
f>arth; there \vas no such thing as a true-born Englishlllan; they \vere 
aU the offspring of foreigners; ,vhat \vas more, of the scum of foreigners. 


"For Englishmen to boast of generation 
Cancels their knowledge, and lampoons the nation. 
A true-born Englishman's a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. 
* * * * * 
And here begins the ancient pedigree 
That so exalts our poor nobility. 
'Tis that from some French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman bastard dId arrive; 
'rhe trophies of the families appear, 
Some show the sword. the bow, and Borne the spaar, 
Which their great ancestors, forsooth, did wear. 
These in the herald's register remain, 
Their noble, mean extraction to explain.. 
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Yet who the hero was no man can tell, 
\Yhether a drummer or colonel; 

'he silent record blushes to reveal 
Their undescended dark original. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


"These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And raU at new-come foreigners 
o much. 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the mos
 
coundrel race that ever lived; 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves. and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns. 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, ' 
By hunrer, theft, and rapinc hither brought; 
N orwegÍan pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
'Vho
e r
d-haired offspring everywhere remains. 
Who joined with Norman French compound the 'breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 


" And lest, by length of time, it be pretended, 
'l'h
 climate may this Inodern breed have mended, 
'Vise Providence, to keep us where we are, 
:Mixes us daily with excecding care; 
'\Ye have been Europe's sink, the jacks where she 
V oids all her offal outcast progeny: 
From our fifth Henry's time the strolling bands 
Of banished fugitives from neighbourIng ìands 
Have here a certain f:anctuary found: 
The eternal refuge of the vagabond, 
Wherein but hal f a common age of time, 
Borrowin
 UPW blood and manners from the clime, 
Proudly they learn all mankind to contemr.., 
And all their race are true-born Englishmen. " 


As may be judged from this specinlen, there i8 little delicacy in De- 
foe's satire. The lines run on frolll beginliing to end in the same 
strain of bold, broad, hearty banter, as if the "vhole piece had been 
\vritten off at a heat. rrhe Dl0b did not lynch the audacious humour- 
bt. In the very height of their fury against foreigners, they stopped 
short to laugh at theln
el ves. They .were tickled by the hard blowH, 
as ,ve may suppose a rhinoceros to be tickled by the strok
s of an oaken 
cudgpl. Defoe suddenly ,voke to find hÏ1nself the hero of the hour, 
at least \vith the London populace. The panlphlet \vas pirated, and 
eighty thousand copies, according to his o'vn calculation, ,vere sold 
in the strpets. IIenceforth he described hiInself in his title-pagps as 
the author of the 1"rue-Born En,qlisll1nan, and frequently did hinlsplf 
the honour of quoting from the \vorl
 as from a ,veIl-established 
classic. It ,vas al"o, he has told us, the means of his becollling per.. 
sonally kno,vn to the King, whom he had hitherto served from a dis- 
tance. 
Defoe was not the man to be abas hpd by his own popularity. He 
gloried in it, and added to his reputation by taking a pron1Ïnent part 
in the proceedings connected with the famous Kentish Petition, which 
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marked the turn of the tide in favO-ur of the King's foreign policy. 
Defoe ,vas said to ùe the author of "Legion's 
Iemorial" to thf> 
IIouse of COlnnlons, sternly ,varuing the representatives of the free- 
holders that they had exceeded their po,vers in jnlprisoning the llll n 
".ho had prayed then1 to "turn their loyal aùdresses into Bills of 
Supply." \Vhen the l{entish Petitioners ,vere liberated from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-ArnIs, and feasted by the citizens at 
Ier- 
eel's' l:iall, Dpfoe ,vas seatC'd n
xt to thC'lll as an honoured guest. 
Unfortunately for Defoe, \Vil1iaul ò.íd not }jye long after he had 
been honoured \vith his 
lajesty's confidence. fIe dp.clared afterwards 
that he had oftt>n been privately consulted by the King. The pam- 
phlets \vhich he ,vrote during the close of the reign are all such as 
tHight have been directly inspired. That on the Succession is chiefly 
memorable as containing a suggestion. that the heirs of the Duke of 
1tfonnlouth should ùe heard as to King Charles's alleged nlarriage 
,vith Lucy 'V alters. It is rossible that this idea may have been sanc- 
tioned by the King, ,vIto had had painful experience of the disadvan- 
tages attending a ruler of foreign extraction, and besides had reason 
to doubt the attachnlent of the Princess Sophia to the Protestant faith. 
\Vhen the passionate aversion to ,varin the popular mind ,vas sud- 
denly changed by the recognition of the Pretender into an equally 
passionate thirst far it, and the I{ing seized the opportunity to dis- 
solve Parlialnent and get a new House in accord ,vith the altered 
teInper of the people, Defoe justified the appeal to the freeholders by 
an exalnination and assertion of "the Original Po,ver of the Collec- 
tive Body of the People of England." fIis last sf'rvice to the King 
was a palnphlet bearing the paradoxical title, Reasons against a 1r-a1
 

citlt France. As Defoe had for nearly a year been zealously,vorldng 
the public mind to a ,varlike pitch, this title is at first surprising, but 
the surprise disappears ,,,,hen ,ve find that the pamphlet is an inge- 
nious plea for beginning \vith a declaration of \var against Spain, sho'v- 
ing that not only ,vas there just cause for such a war, but that it 
would be extremely profitable, inasmuch as it would afford occasion 
for plundering the Spaniards in the \Vest Indies, and thereby nlaking 
up for \vhatever losses our trade 111ight suffer from the French priya- 
teers. And it was more than a mere plundering descent tbat Defoe 
11ad in vie,v ; his object was that England should take actual posses- 
si.on of the Spanish Indies, and so rob Spain of its chief source of 
wealth. There "vas a most po,verful buccaneering- spirit concealed 
under the peaceful title of this pan1phlet. The trick of arresting at- 
tention by an unexpected thesis. such 3S thi
 promise of reasons for 
peace ,vhen everybody ,vas dreaming of ,val', is an art in which Defoe 
has never been 5urpassed. As we shall have occasion to see, he prac- 
tised it more than once too often for his comfort. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A JtIARTYR TO DISSENT 
 


FRO)I the death of the I{ing in l\farch, 1702, we must date a cl1ange 
in Defoe's relations with the ruling pO'Yf'rs. iT nder \Villianl, his 
position as a political ,,'riter had been distinct and honourable. He 
supported \Villianl's policy 'warnlly ånd straightforwardly, 'whether 
he divined it by his o'vn judgll1Cnt, or learned it by direct or indirect 
instructions or hints. 'Vhen charged ,,'ith ,vriting for a place, he in- 
dignantly denied that he held either place or pension at Court, but at 
another tilne he adnlitted that he had been eUI ployed by the I{ing and 
re,varded by hÍln beyond his deserts. Any re,vard that he i'eceived 
for his liteorary services ,vas ,veIl earned, and there "ras nothing dis- 
honourable in accepting it. For conceaJing the connpxion ,vhile the 
Ii.ing ,vas alive, lIe ll1ight plead the custoln of the tÍlne. But in the 
confusion of parties and the uncertainty of government that follo,ved 
'Villiaul's death, Defoe s1id into practices ,vhich cannot be justified 
by any standard of morality. 
It ,vas by accident that Defoe dri fted into this equivocal position. 
Ilis first ,,'ritings under the ne,v reign ,vere in staunch consistency 
,vith ,,,,hat he had ,vritten before. lIe did not try to flatter the Queen 
as nlany others did by slighting her predecessors; on the contrary, he 
,,-rote a poenl caHed The JIock lrIourners, in ,vhich he extolled" tbe 
glorious nlenlory "-a phrase ,vhich he did much to bring into use- 
and charged those \vho spoke disrespectfully of \Yilliall1 ,vith the 
vilest insolence and ing-ratitude. lIe sang the praises of the Qupen 
also, but as he based his joy at her accession on an assurance t.hat she 
,,"ould follo,v in \Villialn's footsteps, the compliment might be con- 
strued as an exhort&.tioll. Shortly afterwards, in another poenl, Tll
 
Spanish Descent, he took his revenge 1,1 pon the fleet for not carrying 
out his \Yest Indian 3cheme by ridicuJing unnlercifully their first 
fruitless cruise on the Spanish coast, taking care at the same tin 9 to 
exult in the capture of the galJeons at Vîgo. In yet another poeffi- 
the success of the True-Bo'rn Englis7unan seems to have misguided 
him into the hclif'f that he had a g(lnius for verse-he reverted to thp 
Reformation of ::\Ianners, and angcrpd the Dissenters by Lelabouring 
certain mag-istrates of their dpno111ination. A pamphlet entitled .Ll 
l{ew Tefjt of the Ohurch of England's Lo.yalty-in ,vhich he twitted 
the lIigh-Church party ,vith being neither more nor less loyal than 
the Dissenters, inasllluch as they consented to the deposition of James 
and acquiesced in the accession of Anne-was better received by his 
co-religionists. 
But when the Bill to prevent occasional confonnity was introduced 
by some hot.headed partisans of the lligh Church, towards the close 
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of 1702, with the Queen's ,yarnl approval, Defoe took a course \vhich 
nlade the Dissenters thrpaten to cast him altogether out of the s)'na- 
go _ ue. 'Ve have already seen ho\v Defoe had taken the lead in at- 
tacking the practice of occasional conforn1ity. \Yhile his co-religion- 
bts \vere iInprecating hiIn as the l11an \vho had brought this perse
u- 
tion upon thenl, Defoe added to their ill-feeling by issuing a jaunty 
paluphlet in \vhich he proved \vith provoking unans\verableness that 
all honest Dissenters \vere noways concerned in the Bill. Nobody, M!3 
said, \vith his usual bright audacity, but hiInself, (( who was altogether 
ùorn in sin," sa\v the true scope of the nleasure. "All those pf'ople 
who designed the Act as a blo\v to the Dissenting interests ill England 
are nlÏstaken. All those \vho take it as a prelude or introduction to 
the further f,uppressing of the Dbsenters, and a step to repealing the 
Toleration, or intend it as such, are nlÏstaken. All those 
phleglnatic Dissenters \vhù faucy thenlselves undone, and that perse- 
cution and desolation is at the door 8gain, are mistaken. All those 
Dissenters \vho are really at all disturbed at it, either as an advantage 
gained by their enenlies or as a re::il disaster Ii pon thenlsel ves, are 
Inistaken. All those Dissenters \vho deprecate it as a judgnlent, or 
\vould vote against it as such if it \vere in their po\ver, are nlist.akf'n." 
In short, though he did not suppose that the l1lovers of the Bil
 
H did it in l11ere kindness to the Dissenters, in order to refine and 
purge theln fronl the scandals \vhich some people llad brought upon 
thenl," nevertheless it \vas calculated to effect t:Üs object. The Dis- 
senter, being a luan that \vas "sonlething desirous of going to Hea- 
yen," ventured the displeasure of the civil nlagistrate at the COlllmand 
of his conscience, \vhich \varned hinl that thf're \vere things in the 
Established forIn of \vorshi p not agreeable to the 'Yill of God as re- 
vealed in Scripture. There is nothing in the Act to the prejudice of 
this Dissenter; it affects only the Politic Dissenter, or State Dissenter, 
\vho, if he can attend the Established \-vorship \vithout offending his 
conscience, has no cause to be a Dissenter. An act against occasional 
confornlÎty would rid the Dissenting body of these fuke\varlll mem- 
bers, and the riddance \vould be a good thing for all parties. 
It lllay have been that this cheerful argll111ent, the legitiluate devel- 
Opll1ent of Defoe's former \vritings on the subject, \-vas intended to 
conlfort his co-religionists at a nloment ,,,hen the passing of the Act 
se('lned certain. 'l'hey did not vie\v it in that light; they re
ented it 
ùitterly, as an insult in the hour of their rnisfortune from the luan 
\vho had sho\vn their enemies \vhere to strike. 'Yhcn, ho\vever, the 
Bill, after passing the Conlmons, \vas opposed and modified by the 
Lords, Defoe suddenly appeared on a ne\-v tack, pub1ishing the lll0st 
fan10us of his political pamphlets, The Shortest TVay v:itlt the DÙJ- 
senters, \vhich has, by a strange freak of circunlstances, gained hinl 
the honour of being enshrined as one of the Inartyrs of Dissent. In 
the" brief explanation" of the pamphlet which he gave afterwards, 
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he declared that it ]lad no bearing "ybatever upon the Occasional 
Confonnity Bill, pointing to his former ,vritings ou the snbject, in 
,vhich he had denounced the practice, and ,veicolued the Bill as a 
useful instrunlent for purging the Dissenting Lodies of half-and- 
half professors. It ,vas intended, he said, as a banter upon the 
High-fiying Tory Churchn1en, putting into plain English the drift of 
their furious invectives against the Dissenters, and 80, (( by an irony 
not unusual," answering thell1 out of their o\vn nlouths. 
The Shortest Jray is sOll1etimes spoken of ns a piece of exquisite 
irony, and on the other hand 1\11'. 8ailltsbury* 11as raised the q-uestion 
\v!lether the representation of an extrelne case, in ,,,hich the veil is 
never lifted froln the "Titer's own opinion -', can rroperly be called 
irony at aIL This last is, perhaps, a question belonging to the strict. 
definition of the figures of speech; but, 110wever that ll1igLt be 
settled, it is a lnistake to describe Defoe's art in this palllphlet as del- 
icate. There are no subtle strokes of ,vit in it such as ,ve find in 
son1e of Swift's ironical pieces. Incomparably n10re f'ffective as an 
engine of controvel'sy, it is not entitled to the sallle rank as a literary 
exercise. Its \"hole merit and its rousing political force lay in the 
dramatic genius \vith ,,,hich Defoe personated the temper of a 
thorough-going High-flyer, putting into plain and spirited English 
such sentÍIl1ents as a violcnt partisan ,,,ould not dare to utter except 
in the unguarded heat of fan1i1Ïar discourse, or the l:alf-humorous 
ferocity of intoxication. ITave done, he said, n(
dressing the Dissen- 
ters, \vith this cackle about Peace and l-"nion, und the Christian duties 
of llloderation, ,,,hich you raise no\v that you find" your day is over, 
:r our power gone, and the throne of thj
 nation possessed by a Royal, 
Eng-lish, true, and ever-constant 111ember of and friend to the Church 
of England. .. 'Ve have heard none of this lesson for four- 
teen years past. \'Ve have been huffed and bullied \vith your Act of 
Toleration; you have told us that JOU are the Church (stablished by 
la\vas ,veIl as otlH-'rs; have set up your canting synagcgues at our 
Cburch doors, and the Church and Inelllbers have been loaded with 
reproaches, ,vith o
ths, associations, abjurations, and 'v hat not. 
'\There has been the nlerey, the forbearance, the charity, )'ou have 
shown to tender consciences of the Church of England, that could 
not take oaths as fast as you made them; that, having s\vorn alle- 
giance to their la,vful and rightful I{jng, could Dot dispense ,vith that 
oath, their I\:ing being still alive, and s\vear to your nf'\V hodge-podge 
of a Dutch constitution? . . . No\v that t]'e tables are turned 
npon you, you Inust not be persecuted; 'tis not a Christian spirit." 
You talk of persecution; ,,'hat persecution have you to c0111plain of1 
" The first execution of the la,vs against Di5senters in England was in 


· In an admirable article on Defoe ill the Encyclopædia Britannica. 
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the days of King James I. And what did it amount to? Truly the 
worst they suffered was at their own request to let them go to Ne,v 
England and erect a new colony, and give them great privileges, 
grants, and suitable po\vers, keep them under protection, aud defend 
them against all invaders, and receive no taxes or revenue from theIne 
This ,vas the cruelty of the Church of EnglanJ-fatal lenity! 'T,vas 
the ruin of that excellent prince, King Charles 1. IInd I{ing James 
sent all the Puritans in England a,vay to the 'Vest Indies, ,ve had 
been a national, unlllÏxed Church; the Church of England had been 
kept undivided and entire. To requite the lenity of the father, they 
talie up arnlS against the son; conquer, pursue, tal\:e, iInprison, and 
at last put to death the Anointed of God, and destroy the very being 
and nature of governlnent, setting up a sordid impostor, ,,,ho had 
ndther title to govern, nor understanding to nlanage, but supplied 
that ,vant "\vith power, ùloody and desperate councils, and craft, 
,vithout conscience." Ho,v leniently had I{ing Charles treated these 
barbarous regicides, coming in all Inercy and love, cherishing them, 
preferring them, giving them employment in his service. As for 
King J anles, "as if mercy ,:vas the inherent quality of the fanlily, he 
began his reign "\vith unusual favour to then1, nor could their joining 
with the Duke of J\Ionmouth against hÏ1n lllove him to do himself 
justice upon them, but that mi
taken prince thought to ,,
in them 
by gentleness and love, proclainled a universal1iberty to thenl, and 
rather discountenanced the t 1hurch of England than them. IIo,v they 
requited him all the ,vorld k:Lo"Ts." Under I{ing \Villialn, "a king 
of their o\vn," they "crope into all places of trust and profit," en- 
grossed the n1Ïnistry and insulted the Church. But they lllust Dot 
expect this kind of thing to continue. "No, gentlemen, the tÏ1ne of 
mercy is past; your day of grace is over; YOll should have practised 
peace, and moderation, and charity, if YOll expected any yourselves." 
In this heroic strain the palnphlet proceeds, reaching at length 
the suggestion" that if one severe la"\v were n1ade, and punctuaHy 
executed, that whoever was found at a conventicle should be ban- 
ished the nation, and the preacher be hanged, ,ve ,vould soon see an 
end of the tale-they "\voulù all come to church, and one age "Touid 
make us all one again." That ,vas the mock churchman's shortest 
way for the suppression of Disspnt. lIe supported his argument by 
I:eferring to the success ,vith "\vhich Louis XIV. had put down the 
Huguenots. There 'was DO good in half-lueasures" fines of five 
shillings a month for not conlÏng to the Sacranlent, anù one shilling a 
week for not coming to church. It ,vas yain to exppct cOlnpliance 
from such trifling. " The light, foolish handling of then1 by lllulcts, 
fines, etc., 'tis their glOi"y and their ad vantage. If the gallo,vs 
instead of the counter, and the galleys instead of the fines, ,vere the 
reward of going to a conventicle, to preach or hear, there ,vould not 
be so many sufferers-the spirit of martyrdom is over. They that 
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,vill go to church to be chosen sheriffs and lllayors, ,vould go to forty 
churches rather than ba hanged." ":K ow l(-'t us crucify the thieve2," 
said the author of this truculent advice, in concJ usion. " And luay 
God Ahnighty put it into the hearts of an friends of truth to lift up 
a standard against pride and Antichrist, that the posterity of the 
sons of error lllay be rooted out froln the face of this ]and for ever. H 
Defoe's disguise ,vas so complete, his caricature of the ferocious 
High-flier so near to life, that at first people doubted ,vhether thp 
Shortest "Tray was the "\vork of a satirist or a fanatic. \Yhen the 
truth leaked out, as it soon did, the Dissenters '''ere hardly better 
pleased than ,,-hUe they fpared that the proposal ,vas serious. \Yith 
the natural timidity of the precariously situated lllinorities, they 
could not enter into the humour of it. The very title "\vas enough 
to make theln shrink and trenlble. The only people ,vho ,vere really 
in a position to enjoy the jest "\vere the \Yhigs. rrhe High-Church- 
nlen, some of "\vhom, it is said, ,vere at first so far taken in as to 
express their "\varm approval, "\vere furious ,,-hen they discovered 
the trick tl)at had been played upon thf>nl. The Tory nlÍnÏsters of 
the Queen felt thenlselves bound to take proceedings against the 
a.uthor, ,,'hose identity seems to have soon become an open secret. 
Learning this, Defoe went into concealment. A proclalnat.ion offer- 
ing a reward for his discovery "ras advertised in the Gazette. The 
description of the fugitive is interesting; it is the only extant record 
of Defoe's personal appearance, except the portrait prefixed to his 
col1ected works, in \vhich the mole is faithfulJy reproduced :- 


"He ig a middle-aged, 8pare man, about forty y('ars old. of a brown complexion, 
and dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp chIn, grey 
eyes, and a large mole near his mouth: was oorn in Lonùon, and for many years 
was a b08e-f
ctor in Freeman's Yard in Cornhíll, and now is the owner of the 
brick and pantile works near 1'ilbury Fort In Essex." 
This advertisement ,vas issued on the 10th of January, 1703. 

Ieantinle the printer and the publisher were seized. From his safe 
11iding Defoe'put forth an explan:Üion, protesting, as we have seen, 
that his paInphlet had not the least retrospect to or concern in the 
public bills in Parlianlent now depending, or any other proceeding 
of either IIouse or of the Governnlellt relating to the DissentersJ 
,vhose occasional conformity the author has constantly opposed. It 
was merely, he pleaded, the cant of the Non-juring party exposed; 
and he mentioned several printed books in which the sanle objects 
were expressed, though not in ,vords so plain, and at length. But 
the Government ,,
ould not take this view; he had represented viru- 
lent partisans as being supreme in the Queen's counsels, and his 
design ,vas lnanifest "to blacken the Church party AS men of a per- 
secuting spirit, and to prepare the IllOb for ,vhat further service he 
had for them to do. " Finding that they would not listen to him, 
Defoe surrendered himself, in order that others might not iufier 
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for his offence. lIe ,vas indicted on the 24th of February. On 
the 2,3th the Shortest 1Vay ,"vas brought under the notice, of the 
Ilouse of Comnlons, and ordered to be burnt by the comnlon hang- 
Ulan. His trial came on in July. He "-as found guilty of a 
geditious libel, an<.1 sentenced to pay a fine of 200 lllarks to the 
(lueen, stand three tiInes in the pillory, be imprisoned during the 
(
ueen's pleasure, and find sureties for his good behaviour for 
SeVf'll years. 
Defoe cOlnplained that three Dissenting n1Ïnisters, whose poor he 
had fed in the days of his prosperity, had refused to visit hÌ1n during 
his confinelnent in N e,vgate. '1'here ,vas, doubtless, a want of cl1arity 
in their action, but there also ,vas a ,vant of honesty in his cOlllplaint. 
If he applied for their spiritual nÜnistrations, they had considerable 
reason for treating his application as a piece of provoking effrontery. 
Though Defoe ,vas in prison for this banter upon the High-fliers, it 
is a n1Îstake to regard him as a nlart.yr, except by accident, to the 
cause of Toleration as ,ve understand it now, and as the Dissenters 
bore the brunt of the battle for it then. Before his trial and convic- 
tion, ,vhile he lay in prison, he issued an exposition of his vie,vs of a 
fair Toleration in a tract entitled Tlte Slt01.te
t Way to Peace and 
Un inn. The toleration ,vhich he advised, and ,vhi
h comlllended 

ts{>lf to the moderate \Vhigs ,vith 'v horn he had acted under King 
\\'IIIiall1 and ,vas probably acting no,v, was a purely spiritual Toler- 
ation. lIis proposal, in fact, ,vas identical with that of Charles 
Leslie's in the New ..lls8ociation, one of the pamphl ts ,vhich he pro- 
f('ssed to take off in his famous squib. Leslie had proposed that the 
Dissenters shouJd be excluded frolll all civil elnploYluents, and should 
he forced to reIllain content with liberty of worship. Addressing the 
Dissenters, Defoe, in effect, urged thell1 to anticipate forcilJle exclu- 
sion by voJuntary ,vithdra'-val. Extrenles on both sides should be 
industriously crushed and discouraged, and the extren1es on the Dis- 
senting side were those ,vho, not being content to ,yorship after thpir 
O'Wll fashion, had also a hankering after the puLlic service. It is the 
true intprest of the Dissenters in EngJand, Defoe argued, to be gov- 
('rned by a Church of England luagistracy; and 'with his usual 
parodoxical hardihood, he told his co-re1igionists bJuntly that "the 
first reason of his proposition ,vas that they 'were not qualified to be 
trusted ,vith the government of tben1selves." \Vhen ,ve consider the 
active part Defoe hin1self took in public affairs, we shall not be sur- 
l-'rised that offence was given by his countenancing the civil disabili- 
ties of Dissenters, and that the Dissenting preachers declined to 
rpcognise hÍIn as properly belonging to their body. It ,vas not, 
indeed, as a Dissenter that Defoe was prosecuted by the violent 
Tories, then in po,ver, but as the suspected Jiterary instrunlent of the 
great 'Vhig leaders. 
This, of course, in no way diminishes the harsh and ipiteful im. 
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policy of the sentence passed on Defoe. Its terms were duly pnt In 
execution. The offending satirist stood in the pillory on the three 
last days of July, 1703, before the RO}Tal Exchange in Cornhill, near 
the Conduit in Cheapside, and at Temþle Bar. It is incorrect, ho'v- 
ever, to say ,vith Pope that 
" Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe. " 


His ears were not cropped, as the barbarous phrase went, and he had 
no reason to be abashed. His reception by the mob was very differ- 
ent fronl that accorded to the anti-Jacobite Fuller, a scurrilous rogue 
'v ho had trie<Î to nlake a fe\v pounds by a Plain Proof that the 
Chevalier ,vas a supposititious child. The author of the T'r1lC-Bo1
n 
EU[JUslanan '\-vas a popular favourite, and his exhibition in the pillory 
,vas an occasion of triunlph and not of ignonlÍny to hinl. A ring of 
adlnirers ,vas fonned round the place of punishn1ent, and bunches of 
fio\vers instead of handfuls of garbage were thrown at the crÍIninal. 
Tankards of ale and stoups of wine 'were drunk in his honour by the 
multitu.de \vhom he had delighted viÏth his racy verse and charmed by 
his bold defiance of the authorities. 
The enthusiasm was increaspà. by the timely publication of a 
Hymn to tlte Pillo'ry, in which Defoe boldly declared the iniquity of 
his sentence, and pointed out, to the Government more proper objects 
of their severity. Atheist8 ought to stand there, he said, profligate 
beaux, swindling stock-jobbers, fanatic J acobites, and the COln- 
manders ,vho had brought the English fleet into disgrace. As for 
him, his only fault lay in his not being understood; but he was per- 
haps justly punished for being such e. fool as to trust his Ineaning to 
irony. It ,vould seem that though the Governnlent had committed 
Defoe to N e,vgate, they did not dar ð, even before the Inanifestation 
of popular feeling in his favour, tl: treat him as a comnlon prisoner. 
lIe not only had liberty to write, tut he found means to convey his 
manuscripts to the printer. Of tJ .ese privileges he had availed hinl- 
self with that indomitable energ) and fertility of resource \vhich ,ve 
find reason to admire at every f.ltage in his career, and Inost of all 
no'v that he \vas in straits. In the short interval bet\veen his arrest 
and his conviction he carried on a vigorous 'warfare ,vith both hands, 
-with one hand seeking to propitiate the Government, with the 
other attracting support outside an1.ong the people. He proved to the 
Governnlent incontestably, by a collection of his writings, that he 
\vas a Inan of moderate views, who had no aversion in principle even 
to the proposals of the New .A
80ciatiult. He proved the same thing 
to the people at large by publishing this Collection of tlte writings of 
tlte autltor of tlte True-Bol'n Englislunan, but he accompanied the 
proof by a lively appeal to their sympathy under the title of J[ore 
Rcforl1utti()n, a Satire on himself, a lament over his own fony which 
was calculated to bring pressure on the Governlllent against prose- 
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cutlng a man so innocent of public wrong. When, in spite of his 
efforts, a conviction ,vas recorded against him, he adopted a more 
defiant tone to,vards the Oovernnlent. He ,vrote the IIymn to t1u
 
Pillo.ry. This daring effusion ,vas ha,vkpd in the streets among the 
cro,vd that had assembled to ,vHness his penance in the 


" hieroglyphic State-machine, 
Contrived to punish fancy in." 


C( Come," h(i cried, in the concluding lines- 
"Ten 'em the M- that placed him here 
Are Sc-Is to the times, 
Are at a loss to find his guilt. 
And can't commit his érimes." 


"1\1-" stands for )len, and" Sc-Is" for Scandals. Defoe 
delighted in this odd use of 111ethods of reserve, more COlnmon in his 
tÍIne than in ours. 
The dauntless courage of Defoe's Ilymn to the Pillory can only be 
properly appreciated 'when ,ve renlember ,vith ,vhat savage outrage 
it ,vas the custom of the nlob to tn"at those ,vho were thus exposed to 
make a London holiùay. From the pillory he ,vas taken back to 
Newgate, there to be hnprisoned during her 
fajesty's pleasure. His 
confinement must have been Inuch less disagreeable, to him than it 
'would have been to one of le
s hardy temperament. Defoe was 
not the 11lan to shrink ,vith loathing fronl the conlpanionship of 
thieves, high waYlnen, forgers, coiners, and pirates. Curiosity ,vas a 
much stronger po,ver ,,,ith hinl than disgust. Ke,vgate had some- 
thing of the charm for Defoe that a hospital full of hideous diseases 
has for an enthusiastic surgeon. He spent 11lany pleasant hours in 
listening to the tales of his advent.urous fello,v- prisoners. Besides, 
the Government did not dare to deprive hinl of the Uberty of writing 
and puùlishing, This privilC'ge enabled hinl to appeal to the public, 
whose ear he had gained in the character of an undi
mayed n1artyr, 
an enjoYlllent ,vhich to so buoyant a man must have conlpensated for 
a great deal of irksolne suffering. lIe attributed the failure of his 
pan tile ,yorks at Tilbury to his renloval frolll the nlanagenlent of 
thCIll ; but bearing in Inind the anlount of success that had attended 
his efforts ,,,hen he 'vas free, it is fair t. suppose that he ,vas not 
altogether sorry for the excuse. It ,vas ùy no lneans the intention of 
his lIigh-Church persecutors that Defoe should enjoy himself in 
K c,vgate, and he hhnself lamented loudly the strange reverse by 
,vhich he had passed wit1lÏn a few n10nths fronl the closet of a king to 
a prisoner's cell; but on the ,vh01e lIP ,vas probably as happy in K e'v- 
gate af5 he had been at \Yhitehall. l-Iis ,vife and six children 'were 
most to be cOlllmispratpd, and their distress ,vas his heaviest trial. 
The first use which Defoe made of his pen after his exhibition in 
ACME BIOG. u.-2. 
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the pillory was to reply to a Dissenting minister 'v ho had j ust.ified the 
practice of occasional conforlnity. He thereby marked once Inore his 
separation from the extreme Dissenters, ,vho ,vere struggling against 
Ita ving their religion nlade a disqualification for offices of public trust. 
But in the changes of parties at Court he soon found a reason for 
marking his separation fronl the opposite extreme, and facing the 
other ,vay. Gndpr theinfiuence of the Illodbrate Tories, l\Iarlborough, 
Goùolphin, and their inyaluable ally, the Duchess, the Queen ,vas 
gradua!ly losing faith in the violent Tories. According to S\vift, she 
began to dislike her bOSOll1 friend, 
Irs. Freelnan, froln the InOIl1t'nt 
of her accession, but though she nlay have chafed under the yoke of 
her favourite, she could not at Oì1ce shake off the don1Ïnation of that 
Î111perious ,viII. The Duchess, finding the extreme Tories unfavour- 
able to the ,varin ,vhich her husband's honour and interests were deeply 
engaged, hecanle a hot partisan against thenl, and used all their blun. 
del's to break do\vn their po\ver at Court. I)ay by day she impressed 
upon the Queen the necessity of peace and union at home in the face 
of the trouLles abroad. The moderate lllcn of both parties must be 
r
llied round the throne. Extrell1eS on both sides must be discour- 
aged. Spies ,vere set to ,vork to take note of such rash expressions 
alnong the" hot and angry 111en " as \vould be likely to danulge them 
in the Queen's favour. Queen Anne had not a little of the quiet 
tenacity and spitefulness of enfeebled constitutions, but in the end 
reason prevailed, re
entment at Ï111portunity ,vas overcome, and the 
hold of the IIigh-Churclllnen on her affections gave \vay. 
Xobody, Swift has told us, could better disguise her feelings than 
the Queen. The first inthnation ,vhich the Iligh-Church party had of 
her change of vie\\'s was her opening speC'ch to Parliament on the Dth 
=
 ovclnùer, 1703, in ,vhich she earnestly desired parties in both 
IIouses to avoiù heats and divisions. Defoe at once threw himself in 
front of the rising tide. \Vhether he divined for himself that the 
intluence of the Earl of Xottinghanl, the Secretary of State, to \"hOlll 
he o,v('d his prosecution and itnprisonment, ,vas \yaning, or obtaint'd a 
hint to that effect frolll his \Yhig friends, we do not know, but he 
lost no tÏ1ne in issuing froIn his prison a bold attack upon the High- 
Churchmen. In his Challenge of Peace, add,'e::;8fd to the 'wllole Nation, 
he denounced theIn as Church Vultures and Ecclesiastical Harpies. 
It ,vas they and not the Dissenters that ,vere the prhne movers of 
strife and dissension. IIo\v are peace and union to be obtained, he 
asks. lIe ,vill show people first how peace and union cannot ùe 
obtained. 
" First, Sacheverell's Bloody Flag of Defiance is not the way to Peace and Union. 
The sll.ort(st u'ay to destro'l is not tile shortest way to unite. Perf:ecution, Laws 
o 
('om
)c1, Restrain or force the Conscience of one another, is not the \\ay to thIS 
Union, "hich her :Majesty has so earne:;:t1y recommended. 
"Secondly, to repeal or contract the late Act of Toleration is not the way for this 
80 much wished-for happiness; to have laws revived that should set one party at 
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pmndering, excommunicating and unchurching another, that 
hould renew the 
oppressions and devastations of late reigns, this will not by any means contribute 
to this Peace, which fill good men desire. 
"New Association::; and proposal
 to divest men of their freehold right for differ- 
ences 111 opinion, find take away the 1'i
ht of Dissenters voting in elections of Mem- 
bers; this i
 not the way to Peace ana Union. 
"Railing pamphlets, buffooning our brethren as a party to be 8uppres
('d, and 
dres
ing them up in the Bear's skin for all the dogs in the street to bait them, ÌM 
not the way to Peace and Union. 
" Railing sermons, exciting people to hatred and f.ontempt of their brethren, be- 
cause they differ in opinions, is not the way to Peace and Lnioll. 
U Shutting all people out of employment and the service of their rrince and 
Country, unles
 they can comply with indifferent ceremonie
 of religion, is far from 
the way to Peace and Union. . 
"Reproaching the Succession flettled by Parliament, and reviving- the abdicatpd 
title of the late King James, and his 8uppo:.-;ed family, cannot tend to this Peacealld 
Union. 
" Laws against Occ'1sional Conformity, and compeJ1ing people who bear offices to 
a total conformity, and yet force them to take and serve ill those public employ, 
ments, cannot contribute to this Peace and U nlOll.'" 


In this passage Defoe seelns to ally hinlsplf Inore closely ,vith hi
 
Dis
enting brethren than he had done before. It ,vas difficult for 
hiIn, ,vith his published vie,vs on t.he ohjPct.ionablenpss of occasional 
confonuity, and the propriety of Dissenters leaving the Inagistracy in 
the hands of the Church, to nlaintain his ne\v position ,vithout incur- 
ring the cl)arge of inconsistency. The charge ,vas freely nlade, and his 
own writings ,vere collected as a testimony against hÏln, but he nlet 
the charge boldly. The Dissenters ought not to practise occasional 
conforn1Ïty, but if they could reconcile it ,vith thf'ir conscienc
, they 
ought not to receive te1nporal punislnllent for practising it. The Dis- 
senters ought to withdra\v froln the 11lagistracy, but it ,vas persecu- 
tion to exclude theln. In tract after tract of briJ1iant and trenchanu 
argument, he uphold these views, with his usual courage attacking 
most fiercely those antagonists ,vho \vent Ino
t nearly on the lines of 
his o,vn previous ,vritings. Ignoring ,vhat he had said bf'fore, he 
no\v proved clearly that the Occasional Conforn1Ïty Bill ,vas a breach 
of t.he Act of Toleration. There \vas little difference bet\veen his own 
Bliortest 1Vay 
o Pence and Un-inn and Sir Ihullphrey l\Iack\vorlh's 
}}c(l('e at lIome, but he assailed the latter pamphlet vigorously, and 
showed that it had been the practice in all countries for Diss
nters 
fronl the established religion to have a share in the business of the 
State. At the same time he never departt'd so far fronl the "nloJ- 
erate" puint of vif"v, as to insist that Dissenters ought to be admit'eù 
to a share in the business of the State Let the lIig-h-Church n1Ïnis- 
tel's be dismisspd, and l110deratp 111en sUllln10ned to the Queen's COUI1- 
cns, and the Dissenters ,vould have evpry reason to be content. They 
\vould acquiesce \vith pleasure in a Ininistry and luagistracy of Lo,v- 
Churchmen. 
Defoe's assaults upon the High-Church Tories were neither inter- 
dicted nor resented by the Governnlent, though he lay in prison at 
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their Dlercy. Throughout the ,vinter of 1703-4 t.he extreDle menlbers 
of the 1\1inistry, though they had still a luajority in the House of 
Comnlons, fplt the Queen's coldness increase. rrheir fornler high 
place in her regard and their 
ontinued hold upon Parliament teInpted 
them to aSSUIl1e airs of independence ,,'hich gave d{'e
er offence 
than her unruffled courtesy led either then1 or their rivals to sus- 
pect. At last the crisis calile. The Earl of N ottinghaul took the rash 
step of threatening to resign unless the 'Yhig Dukes of S0111erset and 
Devonshire ,vere dismissed frOIH the Calnuet. To his surprise and 
chagrin, his resignation ,vas accepted (1.04), and t,vo more of his 
party ,vere disn1Ïssed frOlll office at the saIne tinle. 
The successor of Kottinghanl ,vas Hobert Harley, aftf?r"'ards creat- 
ed Earl o{ Oxford and J\Iortiulf'r. He gave eyidf'nce late in life of his 
love for literature by forulÏng the collection of luanuscripts kllo,vn as 
the Harleian, and \ e kno\v frOln Swift that he \vas deeply inlpressed 
,vith the inl portance of having allies in the Press. lIe entered upon 
office in J\Iay, 1704, and one of his first acts ,vas to convey to Defoe 
the message, "Pray, ask that gentleman 'what I can do for hinl." 
Defoe replied by likening hhuself to the blind nUln in the parable, and 
paraphrasing his prayer, "Lord, that I nIay receive D1Y sight!" lIe 
,vould not seem to have obtained his liberty inunediatoly, but, through 
Harley's influence, he ,vas set free to,vards the end of July or the 
beginning of August. The Queen also, he afterwards said, ",vas 
ph_->ased particularly to inquire into his cirCUInstances and fanlily, and 
by Lord Treasurer Godolphin to send a considerable supply to his 
wife and family, and to spnù him to the prison money to pay his fine 
and the expensps of his discharge." 
On what condition ,vas Dpfoe rel('ased? On condition, according to 
the Elpgy on t/te Aut/tor of tlle 11'ue-B07n Englis7nnan, ,,'hich IJe 
published inllnediately after his discharge, that he should keep 
silence for seven years, or at least" not ,vr.te ,,,hat SOllle people might 
not like." To the public he represented hÏ1llself as a lnartyr grudg- 
ingly released by the Governlnent, and restrained from attacking 
them only by his own bond and the fear of legal penalties. 
'" Memento :Mori here I stand, 
With 
i1ent lips but speakirig hand, 
A walking shadow of a Poet, 
But bound to hold my tongue and never show it. 
A monument of injury, 
A sacrifice to legal t(yrann)y." 
" For shame, gentleInon," he hUlnorously cries to his enemies, "do 
not strike a dead man; bc\vare, scribblers, of fathering your pasquin- 
ades against authority upon Dle; for seven years the True-Born En- 
glishman is tied under sureties and penalties not to 'v rite. 
" To seven 10n
 years of 8iIcnce T betake, 
Perhaps by then I may forget to speak; " 
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'fllis elegy he has been pern1Ïtted to publish as his last speech and 
dying confession- 


"'\Vhen malefactors come to die, 
'l'hey clain1 uncommon liberty : 
Freedom of 8peech gives no distaste, 
They let them talk at large, because they talk their last. " 
The public could hardly have snpposed from this what Defoe after- 
'wards adn1ittpd to have been the true state of the case, naluely, that 
on leaving prison he was taken into the service of the Government. 
He obtained an appointment, that is to say a pension, frOlll the Queen, 
and "\vas employed on secret services. \Yhen charged after\vards 
"\vith having "\vritten by I-Iarley's instructions, he denied this, but ad- 
Illittp.d the existence of certain" capitulations," in which he stipulated 
for liberty to \vrite according to his o\vn judgulent, guided only by a 
sense of gratitude to his benpfactor. Therf
 is reason to believe that 
even this'-is not the \vhole truth. Doculuents \vhich 1\lr. Lee rf'centlv 
brought to light ll1ake one suspect that Defoe ,vas all the tÏIne in pri- 
yate relations with the leaders of the \Yhig party. Of this lllore falls 
to be said in another place. rrhe True-Born Englishnlan ,vas, indeed, 
dead. Defoe ,vas no longer the straightfor\vard advocate of Ii.ing 
'Villianl's policy. He "\vas engaged hencefor\vard in serving t,yO mas- 
ters, persnading each that he served him alonf', and persuading the 
l)ublic, in spite of nUlllberless insinuations, that he served llobody 
hut theln and hilllself, and 'wrote sinlply as a free lance under the 
jealous sufferance of the Governnlent of the dar. 
I lllUSt reserve for a separate chaptf'r SOllIe account of Defoe's 
greatest political work, which he began 'vhile he still lay in Newgate, 
the Review. Another ,vork which he "\vrot3 and published at the 
same period deserves attention on differpnt grounds. His history of 
the great storm of N ovell1ber, 170?', A Collection oftlw most 1
e'ìnaJ'ka- 
ble GasuflltiNoI and Disasters 
cliicli liappened in tlie late Dreadj1.ll1 f em- 
pest, b.tli by Sect and Land, luay be set do\vn as the first of his \vorks 
of invention. It is a most rnillute and circunlstantial record, contain- 
ing lllany letters from eye-,vitnesses of what happened in their iUlIl1e- 
diate neighbourhood. Defoe could have spell little of the stornl hilll- 
self from the interior of Newgate, but it is possible that the letters 
are genuine, and that he cOlllpiIed other details frotll published ac- 
counts. Still, \ve are justified in suspecting that his annals of the 
stornl are no ll10re authentic history than his Journal of tlie Plag1..tc, 
or his ]lemoirs of a Cavalier, and that for many of the inci<ients be is 
equally 
..w.ed to his imagination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE REVIE'V OF TIlE AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 


IT was a bold undertaking for a prisoner in Newgate to engage to fur- 
nish a ne\V
paper \\Tittell \vh
lly by hhnself, "purged frOln the 
errors and partiality of news- \vriters anù petty statesluen of all sidl's." 
It \voulà, of course, have been an ÎInp()

ihle undertaking if the lle- 
'View haù been, either in size or in contents, like a ne\vspaper of the 
prescnt tÏ111e. The lletiew \vas, in its first stage, a sheet of eight 
slnaH quarto pages. ..After the first two nUlubers, it ,vas reduceù in 
size to four pages, but a slnaHer type ,vas used, so that the aluount 
of matter renlained nearly the saIne-about equal in bulk to t\VO 
modern leading articles. At first the issue ,vas ,veekly; after four 
numbers, it becallld bi-,veekly, anù so rel11aineù for a year. 
For the character of the IlfciclJ) it is difficult to find a parallel. 
There 'vas nothing like it at thc thne, and nothing exactly like it has 
been attmupted since. The nearest approach to it alnong its IH'pùe- 
cessors was the UbSCl'vatol', a sluall \veeldy journal \vritten by the 
erratic J 0ln1 Tutchin, in ,vhich passing topics, political and social, 
,vere discussed in dialogues. Personal sCàndals ,vere a prcnnillt'nt 
feature in the Ob,'wrvator. Defoe ,vas not insensible to the val ue of 
this elelnent to a popular journal. lIe knew, he said, that IH->ople 
liked to be amused; and he supplied this \vant in a section of his 
paper entitled" 
Iercure Scan dale ; or, Ad vice froln the Scanùalous 
Club, being a \veekly history of Nonsense, hllpertinence, Vice, and 
Debauchery. " Dnder this attractÍ\
e heading, Defoe noticed current 
scandals, his club being represented as a tribunal before \vbich offend- 
PI'S '''ere brought, their cases heal!d, and sentence passed upon thenl. 
Slanùerers of the True-Born Englislnnan frequently figure in its pro- 
ceedings. It ,vas in this section also th'lt Defoe exposed the errors 
of contemporary news- writers, the Pmdnuln, the P(J
t-Boy, the Lon- 
dun plj.'
t, the !flyÏJlg }:)U8t, and the Daily Uou rant. lIe could not in his 
prison prptend to superior infonnation regarding the evcnts of the 
day; the elTors \vhich he exposf'd ,vpre cllletly blunders in geography 
alHI history. rrIH'" 
Iercure 
candale ,vas av(nvedly intended to a1uuse 
the frivolous. The lapse of ti1lle has luade it
 ai tificial sprightlinpss 
dreary. It was in the serious portion of the llflciew, the Hevie,v pro- 
per, that Dpfoe sho,ved 11108t of his genius. The dt-"sign of this was 
nothing lpss than to give a true picture, drawn ,vith "an iUl}mrtial 
and exact historical pen," of the dOluestic and fon>ign affairs of all the 
Statt:>s of Europe. It ,vas essPlltial, he thought, that at such a tilllC 
of conln1otion Englislullcn 
houhl be thoroughly inforl11f>Ù of the 
strength and the political intt-"rpsts and proc1ivities of the various 
European Po\vers. lIe could not undertake to tell his readers what 
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,vas passing from day to day, but he could explain to theln the policy 
of the Continental Courts; he could sho\v how that policy was affect- 
pel by their past history and present interests; he could calculate the 
forces at thcir disposal, set forth the grounds of their alliances, and 
g"t-'l1prally put people in a position to follow the great gaIlle that ,vas 
lwing played on the European chess-board. In the IffJview, in fact, as 
he hiInself dt:'scribed his task, he 'was writing a history sheet by sheet, 
and letting the ,vorld see it as it ,vent on. 
This excellent plan of instruction ,vas carried out with incolllpara- 
hIe brilliancy of 1l1ethod and vivacity of style. Defoe \vas thoroughly 
nUlster of his subject; he had read eypry history that he could lay 
his hands 011, and his connection \yith I
ing '\Tillhun had guided hiIll 
to the Inainsprings of political acCon, and fixed in his nlÍnd clear 
principles for England's foreig-n policy. Such a In ass of facts and 
such a nlaze of interests \vould have encullLlwred and perplexed a 
Inore cOllnnonplace intellt:'ct, but Dpfoe hand1ed thl'In ,vith expt'ripncpd 
and buoyant ease. lIe had tlltlllY arts 1'1)1' exciting attention. His 
connnenlent in Xe\vgatp, fnnn \vhich the fil'st JlUnlÒpr of the Rel'ielO 
\vas issued on the lBth February, 1704, had in no 'way ictnpain'd his 
clear-sighted daring and self-confiùent skill. There \vas a sparkle of 
paraùox and a significant lesson in the very title of his journal-A 
ill-view vf the AjJlU1'8 oJ' }?I'llilce. \Vhen, by and by, he digre
sed to 
the affairs of S\veden and Poland, and filled nUIllber after nUlnber 
,vith the history of Hungary, people kept asking, "\Vhat has thh; to 
do ,vith France?" "l-lo\Y little you understand tuy design," was 
Defoe's retort. "Patience, till IllY \vork is c(nnpletpd, and thell you 
,,,ill see that, ho,vever Illuch I Inay seenl to have bepll digressing, 1 
have ahvays kppt strictly to the point. Do not judge DIe as you 
judge.d St. Paul's before the roof was put on. It is not affairs in 
France that I have undertaken to explain, but the affairs oj' France; 
and the affairs of France are the affairs of Europe. So great is the 
po\ver of the French tllOney, the artifice of their conduct, the terror 
of their arnu;, that they can bring the greatest kings in Europe to 
prol11ote their interest and grandeur at the expense of their o\vn." 
Dc'foe delighted to brave eonunon prejuùice by thro\ving full in its 
faee paradoxes expressed in the IlIOSt unqualified language. \Vhilt' 
\v(' \vere at ,val' \vith France, and cOlllIllonplace hunters after pop- 
ularity \y{'re doing their uÍlnost to flatter the national vanity, Defof' 
boldly announced his intention of setting forth the ,voIHlerful great- 
ness of the French nation, the enOflnous nUIllbers of their arluies, 
the illunense ,veal th of their Treasury, the lllarvlJllous vigour of their 
adnlinistration. He ridiculed loudly tho::;t> writers who pretended 
that \ve should have no difficulty in beating theIn, and fillell their 
papers with disl1lal stories about the poverty and depopulation of the 
country. "Consiùer the afluies that the French !\:.ing has raised," 
cried Defoe, "and the reinforct'Iucnts and subsidies he has sent to the 
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Ii.ing of Spain; does that look like a depopulated country and an im- 
poverished exchequer?" It Nas perhaps a Inelancholy fact, but ,,,,hat 
need to apologise for telling the truth'l At once, of course, a shout 
,vas raised against hinl for want of patriotisnl; he was a French 
pensioner, a Jacobite, a hireling of the Peace-party. This ,vas the 
opportunity on \vhich the chuckling paradox-monger had counted. He 
protested that he \vas not dra\ving a 111ap of the Frel1ch po\ver to 
terrify the English. But, he said, "there are t\VO cheats equally 
hurtful to us; the first to terrify us, the last to make us too easy and 
consequently too secure; 'tis equally dangerous for us to be terrified 
into despair and bullied into nlore terror of our enen1Ïes than ,ve 
need, or to be so exalted in conceit of our own force as to undervalue 
and contenln thepo\ver which ,ve cannot reduce." To blame him for 
luaking clear the gr
atness of the French po\ver, ,vas to act as if the 
ROlnans had killed the geese in the Capitol for frightening thenlout 
of their sleep. " If I, like an honest Protestant goose, have gaggled 
too loud of the French po\ver, and raised the country, the French 
indeed may have reason to cut my throat if they could; but 'tis hard 
IllY o"yn countrymen, to 'VhOlll I have sho,vn their danger, and ,vho1n 
] have endeavoured to ,vake out of their sleep, should take offence at 
the thnely discovery." 
If ,ve open the first volume, or indeed any vo]unle of the Review, at 
]andOlll, \ve are ahllost certain to l11eet ,vith SOllle electric shock of 
])aradox dt
Bigned to arouse the attention of the torpid. In one llunI- 
Ler \ve find the \vriter, ever daring and alert, setting out ,vith an 
<,tllogiulll on "the \vonderful benefit of arbitrary po\ver" in France. 
lIe runs on in this vein for SOllle tilne, acculllulating exalnples of the 
wonderful benefit, till the patience of his liberty-loving readers is 
. sufficiently exasperated, and then he turns round \vith a grin of 
mockery and explains that he Incans benefit to the l11onarch, not to 
the subject. " ]f any lnan ask TIle \vhat are the benefits of arbitrary 
l)o,ver to the subject, I answer these t\,tO, POVC1'ty and subjection." 
But to an 
unbitious lllonarch nnlÍIllited po\ver is a llecessity; un]ess 
he can count upon instant obedience to his ,vill, he on]y courts defeat 
if. he enlbarks in schel11es of aggression and conquest. 


"When a Prince must court his subjects to e-ive him leave to raise an army, and 
when that's done, tell him when he must dIsband them; that if be wants money, 
he mn
t a-.:semòle the States of his country, and not only give t-hf'ID 
ood words to 
get It, and tell them wbat 'tIs for, but give them an account how it is expended 
before he a
ks for more. The subjects in such a government are certainly happy in 
having thcir property and privileges secured. but if I were of his Privy Council, I 
would advise f5UCh a Prince to content himself within the compass of his own Gov- 
ernment, and never think of invading his neighbours or increasing his dominio'ns, 
for su bjects who stipulate with their Princes, and make condition::; of government, 
who claim to be governed by laws and make tbose laws them8elves, who need not 
pay thcir money but when they see cause, and may refuse to pay it when demanded 
without their consent; such subjects will never empty their purses upon foreign 
wars for enlarging the glory of their sovereign. " 
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This glory he describes as "the leaf-gold ,vhich the devil has laid 
over the backside of aIllbition, to lllake it glitter to the \vorld." 
Defoe's knowledge of the irritation caused aIllong the Dissenters 
hy his Sliu/
te8t 1V((1/, did not prevent hhn fronl Rhocking thpln and 
annoying the high Tories by sill1Ìlar jC1l:c d' esprit. lIe had no ten- 
derness for the feeling.s of such of his brethren as had not his O'V11 
robust sense of hUlllour and boyish glee in the free handling of 
dangerolls ,veapons. Thus ,ve find hill1, alnong his eulogies of the 
Grand 
Ionarque, particularly extolling hilll for the revocation of the 
Edict of 
åntes. By the expulsion of the Protestants, Louis inl- 
poverished and un peopled part of his country, but it ,vas" the 1110St 
politic action the French J{ing ever did." "I don't think fit to engage 
here in a dispute about the honesty of it," says Defoe; "uut till he 
had first. cleared the country of that ntunerous injured people, he 
could never have ventured to carry an offensive ,val' into all the 
borders of Europe." And Defoe ,vas not content ,vith shocking the 
feelings of his nonlÏnal co-religionists by a light treatlllent of l11atters 
ill ,vhich he agreed ,vith theln. lIe upheld ,vith all his Inight the 
vpposite vie,v fronl theirs on two iInportant questions of foreign 
policy. \Vhile the Confederates ,vere doing battle on all sides 
ngainst France, the I{ing of S,vcden ,vas luaking ,val' on his O'Vll 
account against Poland for the avowed purpose of placing a Protest. 
ant prince on the throne. Extreme Protestants in England 'vere 
disposed to think that Charles XII. ,vas fighting the Lord's battle in 
Poland. But Defoe ,vas strongly of opinion that the ,york in ,vhich 
all Protestants ought at that llloment to be engaged ,vas breaking 
do,vn the po,ver of France, and as Charles refused to join the Con- 
federacy, and the Catholic prince against ,vhonl he ,vas fighting ,vas 
a possible adherent, the ardent preacher of union anlong- the Protest- 
ant po,vers insisted upon regarding hiIll as a practical ally of France, 
and urged that the English fleet should be sent into the Baltic to 
interrupt his comlllunicatiolls. Disunion all10ng Protestants, argued 
Defoe, was the 111ain cause of French greatness; if the S,vedish l(ing 
'would not join the Confederacy of his o,vn free ,vill, he should be 
coulpelled to join it, or at least to refrain froIll ,veakenillg it. 
Defoe treated the revolt of the Hungarians against the Elnperor 
with the sallle regard to the interests of the Protestant cause. Sonle 
uneasiness ,vas felt in England at co-operating 'with an ally 'who so 
cruelly oppressed his Protpstant subjects, and some scruple of con- 
science at semlling to countenance the oppression. Defoe fully ad- 
111itted the ,vrongs of the Hungarians, but argued that this ,vas not 
the tÏlne for thenl to press their claÎ1ns for redress. He would not 
allow that they were justified at such a mOlllent in {"aIling in the aid 
of the Turks against the Enlppror. " It is not enough that a nation 
be Protestant and the people our frielld
 ; if they will join ,,,ith our 
enemies, they are Papists, Turks, and Heathens to us." "If the 
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Protestants in Hungary ,vill Iuake the Protestant religion in IIungary 
cla
h ,vith the Protestant religion in all the rest of Europe, we Illust 
prefer the Iuajor interest to the n1Ïnor." Defoe treats every foreign 
que
tion fronl the cool high- poEtical point of vie\v, genel"ally taking 
up a position fronl which he can expo
e the unreasonableness of both 
sides. In the case of the (\-'vennois insurgents, one party had used 
the arguluent that it \vas unlawful to encourage rehellion even anlong 
the subjects of a prince ".ith ,,,honl we \vere at ,val'. \Yith this Defoe 
dealt in one article, pro\Ting ,,'ith quite a superfluity of illustration 
that "Fe \vere justified by all the precedents of recent history in senù- 
ing support to the rebellious subjects of Louis XIV. It \vas the gen- 
eral custonl of Europe to " assi
t the Inalcontents of our neighbours." 
Then in another article he considered whether, being la\vful, it ,vas 
also expedient, and he ans,vered this in the negative, treating 
Tith 
scorn a passionate appeal for the Cevennois entitled" Europp enslaved 
if th(' C
nnisars are not relieved." "\Yhat nonsense is this," he cried, 
" about a poor despicable handful of 111<:,n ,vllo have only Iuade a lit- 
tle diversion in the great \var !" "The haste these Inen are in to havp 
that <.lone ,vhich they cannot sho\v us the ,yay to do!" he crieù; anù 
proceeded to prove in a n1Ïnute discussion of conceivable strategic 
11l0veU1Puts that it ,vas inl}>ossible for us in the circumstances to send 
the CanlÍsards the least relief. 
There is no reference in the Reflew to Defoe's release fronl prison. 
T\vo nunlbers a ,veek ,vere issued ,vith t.he saIne punctuality before 
and after, and there is no perceptible difference either in tone or in 
v lan . Before he left prison, and before the fall of the high Tory 

1inisters, he had thrown in his lot boldly,vith the 1110derate men, and 
he did not identify himself more closely ,vith any political section 
after Harley and Godolphin recognised the value of his support anù 
gave hÏIn liherty and pecuniary help. In the first nunlber of the 
He-riew he had declart-'d his freedolll fronl party ties, and hi3 unre- 
served adherence to truth and the public interest, and he made fre- 
quent protestations of this independence. "I anl not a party luan," 
he kept saying; , at least, I resolve this shall not be a party paper." 
In discussing the aff
lirs of France, he took Ulore than one side-glance 
hOIUe\Varùs, but al\vays ,vith the protest that he had no interest to 
serve bllt that of his country. The abso] ute po\ver of Louis, for 
f"xample, furnbhpd him with an occasion for lamenting the disunited 
counsels of fIer l\fajesty's Cabinet. \Yithout imitating- the despotic 
fonn of the French GO\.erIlIllent, he said, thpre are '\vays by ,vhich we 
might secure under our o\vn fonus grf'ater df'cision and promptitude 
on the part of the Executive. \Ylu-'n X ottingluun was diIllissed, he 
rejoiced openly. not because the ex-Secretary haù been his proseentor, 
but because at last there ".as unity of ,.ie,vs among the Quef'n's 1\Iin- 
istprs. lIe joinf:'d naturally in the pxnltation over 
Iarl borough's snc- 
cesses, but in the Be-view, and in his IIymn to Victory, separately pub- 
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lished, he courteously diverted SOllle part of the credit to the new 

linistry. "lIeI' l\lajesty's nleasures, 11loved by Ilew and polished 
councils, have been pointed 1110re directly at the root of the French 
po\ver than ever ,ve have seen before. I hope no man \vill suppose I 
reflect on the lllelnory of King \Villiam; I kno\v 'tis impossible the 
Queen should more sincer{ ly \yish the reduction of France than his 
late l\lajesty; but if it is expected I should say he ,vas not ,vorse served, 
oftener betrayed, and consequently hurried into Inore n1Ïstakes and 
disasters, than her J\fajesty llOW is, thi::; lllUSt be by sonlcbody 'who 
believes I know llluch less of the public lllatters of those days than I 
had the honor to be infonned of." But this praisf', he represented, 
\vas not the praise of a partisan; it was an honest conlplhnent \vrung 
froln a man \v hose only connexion ,vith the Government ,vas a bond 
for his good behaviour, an undertaking" not to ,vrite what some 
people might not like." 
Defoe's hand being against every lllember of the writing brother- 
hood, it was natural that his revie\vs should not pass without severe 
criticislllS. He often c01l1plailled of the insults, ribaldry, Billingsgate, 
and Bear.garden language to which he ,vas exposeù; and SOlne of his 
biographers have taken these lanlentatiolls seriously, and expressed 
their regret that so good a man should have been so luuch persecuted. 
But as he deliberately provoked these assaults, and never Inissed a 
chance of effective retort, it is difficult to sY1upathise \vith hiIn on any 
ground but his 11lanifest delight in the strife of tongues. Infinitely 
the superior of his antagonists in po\ver, he could affpct to treat thCIIl 
with good hUlnour, but this good hunlour was not easy to 1'eciprocate 
,vhen cOInbined with an inlperturbable aSsuIllption that they \vere all 
fools or knaves. \Yhen 've find him, after hUlnbly asking pardon for 
all his errors of the press, errors of the pen, or errors of opinion, ex- 
pressing a wish that" all gentlelnen on the other side \vould give l1Ínl 
equal occasion to hon()ur them for their charity, te1nper, and gentlè- 
n1anJike dealing, as for their learning and virtue," and offering to 
" capitulate with them, and enter into a treaty or cartel for exchange 
of good language," ,ve 1uay, if \ve like, achnirc his superior nlastery of 
the weapons of irrit.ation, but pity is out of place. 
The nunlber of February 17,1'405, was announced by Defoe as being 
" the last Revie\v of this volulne, and designed to be so of this 'v 0 rle " 
But on the following Tuesday, the regular day for the appearance of 
the Review, he issued another nUlnber, declaring that he could not 
quit the volume 'without some reInarks on "charity and poverty." 
On Saturday yet another last nunlber appeared, dealing ,vith sonle 
social subjects which he had been urged by correspondents to discllss. 
Then on Tuesday, February 27, apologising for the frequent turning 
of his design, he issued a Preface to a ne\v vol UIlle of the Review, with 
a slight change of title. He ,vould overtake sooner or later all the 
particulars of French greatness ,vhich he had promised to survey, but 
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as the course of l1is narrative had brought hiiTI. to Englanil, and he 
might stay there some time, it was as well that this should be indi- 
cated in the title, which ,vas henceforth to be A Review of the Affairs 
of France, with Observations on Affairs at, Home. He had intended, 
he said, to abandon the 'work altogether, but some gentlemen had 
prevailed with him to go on, and had promised that he should not be 
at a loss by it. It was now to be issued three times a week. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND UNION. 


IN putting forth the prospectus of tIle second volume of 11Ïs Revie1.D, 
Defoe intimated that its prevailing topic ,vould be the Trade of Eng- 
land-a vast subject, ,vith many branches, all closely inter\voven 
with one another and with the general well-being of the kingdom. 
It grieved him, he said, to see the nation involved in such evils while 
remedies lay at hand which blind guides could not, and ".icked guides 
would not, see-trade decaying, yet within reach of the greatest 
improvenlents ; the navy flourishing, yet fearfulIy mismanaged; rival 
factions brawling and fighting ,vhen they -ought to combine for the 
common good. "Nothing could have induced him to undertake the 
ungrateful office of exposing tb.ese things, but the full persuasion 
that he was capable of convincing anything of an Englislnnan that 
had the least angle of his soul untainted \vith partiality, and that 
had the least concern left for the good of his country, that even the 
worst of these evils were easy to be cured; that if ever this nation 
were shipwrecked and undone, it must be at the very entrance of her 
port of deliverance, in the sight of her safety that Providence held 
out to her, in the sight of her safe establishment, a prcsperous trade, 
a regular, easily-su;pp1ied navy, and a general reforInation both in 
nlanners and methods in Church and State." 
Defoe began as usual by laying do\yn various clear heads, under 
which he prolnised to deal with the ,vhole field of trade. But as 
usual he did not adhere to this systematic plan. lIe discussed some 
topics of the day with brilliant force, and then he suddenly digressed 
to a subject only col1aterally connected with trade. The Queen, in 
oppning the session of 1704-5, had exhorted her Parlian1cnt to peace 
and union; but the High-Churclnnen \vere too hot to listen to advice 
even from ller. The Occasional Conforn1Ïty Bill 'vas again intro- 
duced and carried in the Commons. The Lords rejected it. The 
Commons persisted, and, to secure the passing of the mf'Rsure. tacked 
it to a Bin of Supply. The Lords refused to pass tbe 
Ioney Rill tin 
the tack was withdrawn. Soon afterwards the Parliament-Parlia- 
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me1'1ts were tIlen triennial-was dissolved, and the canvass for a gen- 
eral electIo1l set in amidst unusual excitement. Defoe aùandoned the 
quiet topic of trade, and devoted the Review to electioneering articles. 
But he did not take a side, at least not a party side. He took tlle 
side of peace and his country. "I sa,v 'with concern," he said, in 
after",.ards explaining his position, "the weighty juncture of a ne\v 
plection Îor members approach, the variety of wheels and engines set 
to ,vork in the nation, and the furious methods to form interests on 
either hand and put the tempers of Inen on all sides into an unusual 
motion; and things seemed acted with so much aninlosity and party 
fury that I confess it gave DIe terrible apprehensions of the conse- 
quences." On both sides u the methods seemed to IÜm very scandal- 
ous." ., In many places most horrid and villanous practices ",vero 
set on foot to supplant one another. The parties stooped to vile and 
\lubecon1Ïng meannesses; infinite briberies, forgeries, perjuries, and 
all manners of debauchings of the principles and manners of the 
electors were attempted. All sorts of violences, tumults, riots, 
breaches of the peace, neighbourhood, and good manners were made 
use of to support interests and carry elections." In short, Defoe 
saw the nation" running directly on the steep precipice of confusion." 
In these circumstances, he seriously reflected ,vhat he should do. 
He came to the conclusion that he must "immediately set himself in 
the Review to exhort, persuade, entreat, and in the most moving 
tenns he ,vas capable of, prevail on all peop
e in general to STUDY 
PEACE. " 
Under cover of this profession of impartiality, Defoe issued most 
effective attacks upon the High-Church party. In order to promote 
peace, he said, it was necessary to ascertain first of all who were the 
enemies of peace. On the surface, the questions at stake in the 
elections were the privileges of the Dissenters and the respective 
. rights of the Lords and the Commons in the matter of l\Ioney Bills. 
But people must look beneath the surface. "King James, French 
power, and a general turn of affairs ,vas at the bottoln, and the 
quarrels between Church and Dissenters only a politic noose they had 
hooked the parties on both sides into." Defoe lashed the Tackers 
into fury by his exhortations to the study of peace. He professed 
the utmost good-,vill to thenl personally, though he had not ,vords 
strong enough to condelnn their conduct in tacking the Occasional 
Bin to a l\foney Bill 'v hen they kne\v that the Lords ,yould reject it, 
and so in a moment. of grave nationa1 peril leave the army without 
supplies. The Queen, in dissolving Parlianlent, had described this 
tacking as a dangerous experinlent, and Defoe explained the experi- 
Inent as being ",vhether losing the l\loney Bill, breaking up the 
Houses, disbanding the Confederacy, and opening the door to tlle 
French might not have been for the interest of the High Church." 
Far be it from him to use Billingsgate language to the Tackers, but 
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U the effect of their action, ,vhich, and not tllcir motive, he had to 
consider, would undoubtedly be to let in the French, deposC' the 
Queen, bring in the Prince of \Vales, abdicate the Protestant religion, 
restore Popery, repeal the Toleration, and persecute the Dissenters." 
Still it ,vas probable that the Tackers meant no harnl. IIU'JJzanum 
e
t er1'a1>e. lIe ,vas certain that if he sho\ved them their error, they 
woulù repent and be converted. All the saIne, he could not reconi- 
nlend then1 to the electors. " A Tacker is a man of passion, a Inan 
of heat, a man that is for ruining the nation upon any hazard::-; to 
oLtain his ends. Gentlelllen freeholdprs, you lllust not Ch008C a 
rracker, unless you ,viII destroy our peace, divide our strength, pull 
do,vn the Church, let in the French, and depose the Queen." 
Fronl the dis
olution of Parlianlent in April till the end of the year 
Defoe preached froIn this text with infinite variety and vigour. It is 
the chief subject of the second volulne of the R('
ieU). The elections, 
po,verfully influenced by l\larlborough's succes
es as ,veIl as by thc elo- 
quent cha1npionship of Defoe, resulted in the entire defeat of the 
High Tories, aud a further ,vecding of the111 out of high places in the 
Adn1Ïnistration. Defoe was able to close this vol UTIle of the Ilcl'iclO 
,vith expressions of delight at the attainnIent of the peace for ,vhich 
he had laboured, and, the victory being gainpd and the battle over, to 
pronlÍse a return to the intennittecl subject of Trade. lIe returned to 
this subject in the beginning of his third volume. But he had not 
pursued it long ,vhen he ,vas again called a,vay. Thp second diversion, 
as he pointed out, ,vas strictly analog-ous to the first. It ,vas a sum- 
lllons to him to do his utnlost to promote the union of the t\VO kingclonls 
of England and Scotland. " FroIn the sanle zeal," Defoe said, "with 
,vhich I first pursued this Llessed suhject of peace, I found nlysplf 
t'rnbarked in the futur
 extent of it, 1 Illcan the TT nion. If I thought 
lllyself obliged in duty to the public interest to use lllY utn10st en- 
deavour to quiet the minds of enraged parth
s, I found mysel f under 
a stronger necessity to embark in the same design between t\VO lllOst 
enraged nations." 
The union of the t,vo kingdoms Ilad become an object of pressing and 
paramount importance to,vards the close of \Villhun's reign. lIe had 
found little difficulty in getting the English ParJianlent to agree to 
settle the succession of the House of IIanover, but the proposal that 
the succession to the throne of Scotland should be settled on the S:Ulle 
head 'was coldly received by thE' Scottish Parlianlent. It ,vas not so 
much that thè politicians. of EdinLurgh "'ere averse to a conlllHHl 
settlement, or positively eager for a King and Court of their o\vn, but 
they ,vere resolved to hold back till they ,vere assurpd of commercial 
privileges ,vhich would go to compensate them for the drain of ,vealth 
that was supposed to have follo,ved the I{ing sout1nvards. This was 
the policy of the wiser heads, not to accept the TTnion without as ad- 
vantageous terms as they could secure. They had I03t an opportunity 
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at the Revolution, and ,vere df'termined not to lose another. Bu; 
among th\' nlass of the population the feeling '"as all in favour of a 
separate kingdom. National aninlosity had bCt:'n inftanled to a pas- 
sionate pitch by the Darien disa::;ter al.<1 the l\lassacre of G lencoe. 
The pt:'ople listened readily to the insinuations of hot-headed 111en that 
the English ,vished to have everything their o,yn ,yay. The counter- 
charge ahout the Scotch found eq ually ,villing hearers anIong the I1UlS
 
in England. N ever had cool headed stateslncn a harder task in pre- 
venting two nations frolll con1Ïng to blows. All the thuc that the 
Treaty of lTnion ,vas being negotiated 'which l\:ing 'YiHiaul had 
earnestly urgpd fronl hi
 deathbed, tlHoughout the fir
t half of Qupcn 
Anne's reign, they ,,'orked under a continual apprehensioll lest tho 
llegotiations should end in a violent and irreconcilable rupture. 
Defoe might well say that he ,vas pursuing the same blessed sù.b- 
ject of Peace in trying to reconcile these two n108t enraged nations, 
and ,vriting ,vith all his IlIight for the Union. An Act enabling the 
Queen to appoint Connnissioners on the English side to arrange the 
tenus of the Treaty had bt:'en passed in the first year of her reign, but 
difficulties had arisen about the appointlllcllt of the Scottish COllllllis- 
sioners, and it ,vas not till the spring of 17'Oö that the t,vo ConlnlÏs- 
sions calue together. \Yhen they did at last llleet, they found ea('!t 
other luuch 1110re reasonable and practical in spirit than had appeared 
possible during the battle over the pl'eliIuinaries. But while the 
st.atesnlcn sat concocting the tf'l'lllS of the Treaty ahnost an1Ïcably, 
froul April to July, the excitclnent rag<'d fiercely out of doors. AlllÍdst 
the blaze of recrhninations and counter-recrÏIninations, Defoe l1Io,yed 
('ncrgf.tical1yas the Apostle of Peace, Inaking his lleview play like a 
firenlan's hose upon the fialues. lIe did not try to persuade the 

cotch to peace by the saIne methods ,vhich he had used in the case of 
the lIigh-fiiers anà Tackers. His Revie,vs 011 this suLject, fun of 
hpirit as ('vel', are l1Iodels of the art of conciliation. lIe ,vrestlt:'d 
ardently ,vith national prejudices on both sides, vindkating the Scntell 
Presbyterians fronl the charge of n-'ligious intoh'rancc, labouring to 
prove that the English ,vero not all to bhulle for the coìIapse of the 
Daricn expe(lition and tho Glencoe tragpdy, expounding ,,,hat ,vas fair 
tu both nations in lllattpl'S conce
'ning trade. Ahuse ,vas heaped upon 
hÏ1n pleutifully by hot partisans; ht:' was ehargpd ,vith ".allÌ of patriot- 
iSHl fronl the one side, and ,vitIt too Hluch of it fro1H the other; but 
he lu'1<.1 011 his way Iuanfuì1y, al1uwing no blow frOlH his aspel't'l'l'S to 
pa
s unrf'turllC'd. 
elùolll ha
 
o buld and 
kilful a soldier been <.'ll- 
listed in the cause ,of P<"è:H':C. 
1)f'foe ,vas not cOlltt:'nt ,vitlt the lle
ie1O as a literary Ínstnllllt:'nt of 
pacification. 11(> ('arried on the ,var in both capitalli, ans,vcring the 
panlphlets of thp Scotch vatriot
 with countcr-paulphlpts frolll the 
Edinburgh pres
. He publbhed also a poeIH, "in honour of Scot- 
land," entitled Caledonia, ,vith an artfully flattering preface, in ,vhid1 
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he declared tIle poelll to be a silllple tribute to tIle greatness of th(\ 
people and the country ,,'ithout any reference ,,'hatever to the Union. 
Pre
ently he found it expedient tv Inake Edinburgh his head-quarters. 
though he continued sending the llcL'iC'w three tÍ1nes a ".cek to hi
 
London printer. 'Yhen the Treaty of Union had been elaborated by 
the COl11111issioners and had passed the Englbh Parlialnpnt, its diffi- 
culties ,vere not at an end. It had stiI1 to pass the Scotch Parlialnent, 
and a strong faction there, riding on the StOl'lll of popular excitenlent, 
insisted on discussing it clause by clause. 
Ioveù partly by curiosity, 
partly by earnest desire for the public good, according to his o,vn ac- 
count in the Reriew and in his IIistory of the Union, DeL,.e resolved 
to undertake the" long, tedious, and hazarùous journey" to Edin. 
burgh, and use an his influence to push the Treaty through. It ,vas 
a task of no t::;lllall danger, for the prejudice against the Union ,vent 
so high in the Scottish capital that he raIl the risk of being torn to 
pieces by the populace. In one riot of ,vhich he gÏ\res an account, his 
lodging ,vas beset, and for a tÏ1lle he ,vas in as 111uch periJ "as a gren- 
adier on a counter-scarp." Still he ,vent on ,vriting paIllphlets, and 
lobbying lllelnbers of Parliament. O\ving to his intiInate kno,vledge 
of all Inatters relating to trade, he also "had the honour to be fre- 
quently sent for into the t::;everal Committpes of Parlianlcllt \vhich 
'were appointed to state sonle difficult points r{\lating to equalities, 
taxes, prohibitions, &c." Even \vhen the Union ,vas agreed to by the 
Parlianlents of both kingdoIlls, and took effect fOrInally in 
Iay, 1707, 
i1ifficulties arose in putting the details in operation, and Defoe pro- 
longed his stay in Scotland through the "'hole of that Ytar. 
In this visit to Scotland Defoe protesteù to the ,vorld at the tinle 
that he had gone as a diplomatist on his 0".11 account, purely in the 
interests of peace. But a suspicion arose and ,vas very freely expressed, 
that both in this journey and in previous journeys to the 'Vest and the 
Korth of England during the elections, he ,vas serving as the ag )nt. if 
not as a spy, of the Governn1ent. These reproaches he denied ,vith 
indignation, declaring it particularly hard that he should be subjected 
to such despiteful anù injurious treatnlent even by writers" embarked 
in the sanle cause, and pretending to '''Tite for the sallle public good." 
" I contemn," he said in his Ili8to17/, " as not ,vorth lllentioning, th
 
suggestions of sonle people, of my being elnployed thither to carryon 
the Ï1Üt>rest of a party. I have never lùved any parties, but ,vith IllY 
nÌlllost zf'al have sincerely espoused the great and original interest of 
this nation, and of all nations-I Illean truth and 1iberty,-anò ,vbo. 
ever are of that party, I desire to be ,vith thP111." lIe took up the 
all1e 
charges nlore pa

ionately in the Preface to the third volulne of the 
lleriew, and dealt \vith thenl in sonle brilliant passages of apologetic 
eloq uence. 
"I must confess," he said, " I have sometimes thought it very hard, that having 
voluntarily, without the least direction, Rl:>sistance, or ellCQUragement, in spite of 
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all that has been suggested, taken upon me the most necessary work of removing 
national prejudices against the two most capital blessings of the world, Peace and 
rnion, I should have the disaster to have the nations receive the doctrine and damn 
the teacher. 
"Should I descend to particulars, it would hardly appear credible that in a Chris- 
tian, a frotestant, and a Reformed nation, any man should receive such treatment 
as I bave done, even from those very people whose consciences and judgments 
have stooped to t.he venerable truth, owned it has been useful, serviceable, and 
seasunable. . . . 
"I am charged with partiality, bribery, pensions, and payments-a thing the cir- 
cumstances, famíly, and fortunes of a man devoted to his country's pea
e clears 
me of. If paid, gentlemen, for writing, if hired, if employed, why still harassed 
with mercIless and malicious men, why pursued to all extremities by law for old 
accounts, which you clear other men of every day? "
hy oppressed, distressed, 
and drIven from his family and from all his prospects of delivering th
m or him- 
self? 1s this the fate of men employed and hired? Is this the figure the agents 
of Courts and Princes make? Certainly had I been hired or employed, those peo- 
ple who own the service would by this time have set thEir 8en"ant free from the 
lIttle and implacable malice of litigious persecutions, murthering warrants, and 
men whose mouths are to be 8topt by trifles. Let this suffice to clear me of all the 
lIttle and scandalous charges of being hIred and employed. ' 


But then, people ask, if he '\vas not officially employed, 'what had he 
to do ,vith these affairs? \Vhy should he nleddle ,vith thenl? To 
this he ans,vers :- 


"Truly, gentlemen, this is just the case. I saw a parcel of people cnbal1ing to- 
gether to ruin property, corrupt the Jaws, invade the Government, debauch the 
people, and in short, enslave anù embroil the nation, and I crÍ<.'d ' Firf' ! ' or rather 
I cried · \Yater I' for the fir<:> was begun already. I Eee all the natIon running Into 
confusions and directly flying in the face of one another, and cried out' Peace!' 
I called upon all sorts of people that had any t:\enses to collect them toget er and 
judge for themselve
 what they were going to do, and excited them to lay hold of 
the madmen and take from then1 the wicked weapon, the knife with which they 
were going to destroy theIr mother, rip up the bowels of their country, and at last 
effectually ruin themselve
. 
"And what had I to do with this? Why, yes, gentlemen, I hfld the same right 
as every man that has a footing in his country, or that has a posterity to p08SegS 
liberty pnd claim right, mu: t haye. to preserve the laws, liberty, and government 
of that \"ountry to which he belcngs, and he that charges me wIth meddling in 
whQ.t does not concern me, meddles himself with 'what 'tis plain be does not 
understand. " 


" I anI not the first," Defoe said in anothpr place, "that has been 
stoned for saying the truth. I cannot Lut think that as thne and the 
con viction of thpi l' spnses ,vin rpstOl"p 111pn to love the peace 1l0'V es- 
tabIishpd in this nation, so they ,viII graùually see I have acted no 
lxut but that of a lover of IllY country, and an honest nuul." 
Tirn
 has undeniably sho'''11 that in these efforts to pr01l10te party 
l>cace and national union Defoe acted like a lover of his country, and 
that his aÏ1ns ,vere the ainlS of a state
nnanlike as '\ven as an honest 
Jnan. And yet his protestations of independence and spontaneity of 
action, ,,'itIt all their ring of truth 
nd all their solenlllÍty of assevera- 
tion, ,vere 111erely diploluatic blinds. lIe \\'as all the tilne, as he after- 
wards admitted, 'v hen the adnlis::;ion could do no hanu except to his 
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o,vn passing veracity, acting as the agent of II
ll'ley, and in enjoyment 
of an "appointlllent" fronl the Queen. 'Yhat exactly the nature of 
lli
 secret services in Scotland and elsewhere ,vas, he very properly 
l.efu:sed to reveal. llis business probably ,vas to ascertain and report 
the opinions of influpntial persons, and keep the Governnlent infonned 
as far as he could of the general state of f{'{-'ling. At any rate it ,vas 
not, as he alleged, luere curiosity, or the fear of his creditors, or pri 
vate enterprisp, or pure and sÏ1llple patriotic 
('al, that took Defoe to 

cotland. The use he luade of his debts as diplollultic instrunlcnts is 
f'urious. lIe not nlerely practised his faculties in the nlanagenu-'nt of 
his creditors, ,,-hich OIlP of Lord Beaconsfield's charactr-rs cOlunlellùs 
as an incoInparable Ineans to a :sound kno,vledge of lUlluan nature; 
but he luade his debts actual pi('ce
 in his political galne. IIis pov- 
erty, apparent, if not real, served as a screen for his elnploynlent 
under Governn1cnt. 'Yhen he ,vas despatched on secret missions, he 
could depart ,viping his e)?es at tbe hardship of having to flee frolH 
his creditors. 


CIIAPTER VI. 


DR. SACHEVERELL, AKD THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT. 


SO)[E of Defoe's biographers have clahned for him that. he antici- 
pated the doctrines of Free Trade. This is an error. It is true that 
Defoe ,vas neyer tired of insisting, in pall1phlets, books, and nUIllbf'r 
after nlunber of the Review, on the all-ÏInportance of tra,de to the 
nation. Trade ,vas the foundation of England's greatness; success in 
trade ,vas the n10:st honourable patent of nobility; next to the nlain- 
tellance of the Prote::-;tant religion, the enconragenlent of trade should 
be the chief carE' of English stateslnen. On these heads Defoe's 
enthusiasnl ,vas boulldlt'ss, and his eloquenl:e inexhaustible. It is 
true also that he supported ,vith all his Inight the cOInnlercial clauses 
of the Treaty of Utrf'dlt, ,vhich sought to abolish the prohibit.ory 
duties on our trade ,vith France. It is this last circunlstance which 
has earned for hiIn the repute of being a pioneer of Free Trade. But 
his title to that repute does not bear exnnlÏllation. lIe ,vas not so far 
in advance of his age as to detect the fallacy of thp n1crcantile sys- 
tmn. On the contrary, he avo,ved his adhprellcc to it against those 
of his contplnporarips ,,'ho ,vere inclined to call it in question. IIo'v 
Defoe caIne to support the np,,," cOlnmcrcial treaty ,vith France, and 
the grounds on ,vhich he supportf'd it, can only be understood by 
looking at his relations ,vith the Government. 
\Vhilc Defoe ,vas living in ScotlaJla in 1707, and filling the Re'Ci
w 
so exclusivply ,vith Scotch affairs that his readers, according to his 
o,vn account, began to say that the fellow could talk of nothing but 
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the Union, and had gro,vn mighty dull of late, Harley's position in 
the 
linistry ,vas gradually beconlÏng very insecure. lIe ,vas sus- 
pected of cooling in his zeal for the ,val', and of keeping up clandes- 
tine relations with the Tories; and ,vhen l\Iarlborough returned froln 
his call1paign at the close of the year he insisted upon the Hecretary's 
disnlÏssal. The Queen, ,vho secretly resented the :\Iarlborollgh yoke, 
at first refused her consent. Presently an inciùent occurred ,vhich 
gave thenl an excuse for lllore urgent pressnre. One Gregg, a clerk 
in Harley's office, ,vas discovered to be in secret COITPspondt'nce ,vith 
the French Court, furnbhing Louis ,vith the contents of inlportant 
State papers. flarley ,vas charged with cOll1plieity. The charge ,vas 
groundless, but he could not aC(luit hiInself of gross negligence in 
the custody of his papers. Godolphin and .:\Iarlborough threatened 
to resign unless he \vas disn1Íssed. Then the Queen yieldf'd. 
'Vhen Harley fell, Defoe, according to his O\\rn account, in the 
Appeal to lIonuul' and JU
ticf, looked upon hiIllSf'lf as lost, taking it 
for granted that "'v hen a great officer fell, all ,vho caIne in by his 
interest fall ,vith hiIH." But ,vhen hi
 benefactor heard of this, and 
of Defoe's "resolution ne\Ter to abandon the fortunes of the nlan to 
whonl he o,ved so nIuch," he kindly urged th[\ devoted follo,ver to 
think rather of his o\vn interest than of any rOluantic obligation. 
&( l\Iy lord Treasurer," he said, ",viII clnploy you in nothing but 
,vhat is for the public service, and agreeably to your o\vn sentÎlnents 
of things; and besides it is the Queen you are serving, "rho has been 
very good to you. Pray apply yourselves as you used to do; I shall 
not take it ill from you in the lem;t. " To Goùolphin accordingly 
Defoe applied hhnself, ,vas by hinl introduced a second thne to Her 

fajesty and to the honour of kissing her hand, and obtained "the 
continuance of an appoinhnent ,vhich I-Ier 
Iajesty had been pleased 
to make hin1 in consideration of a fonner special service he had donC'." 
This ,vas the appointnlent ,v!lich he held ,,,hile he ,vas challenging 
his enemies to say ,,,hether his oUÍ\vard circunlstallces looked like the 
figure the agents of Courts and Princes IHake. 
The services on ,vhicl! Defoe "vas en1ployed '''cre, as before, of t\VO 
Rinds, active and literary. Shortly after the chang-e in the l\Iinistry 
early in 1708, ne\vs came of the gathering of the French expedition 
at Dunkirk, "vith a vie,v, it ,vas sllspected, of trying to p{feet a lanlÌ- 
ing in Seotland. Defoe \vas at once d( spatched to Edinburgh on an 
errand ,vhic)l, he says, ,vas" far frol11 being unfit for a sovereign to 
direct or an honest nlan to perfornl." If his duties ,,,"ere to lnix ,vith 
the people and ascertain the state of public ft'pling, and lllore spedfi- 
cal]y to sound suspected characters, to act, jn short, a;s a political 
detectiye or spy, the service ,vas one ,vhicJ' it ,vas essential that the 
Governlnent should get sonle trnst,yorthy person to undertake, and 
which any nlan at snch a cri
is nlight perfonn, if he could, ,vithout 
any discredit to his honesty or his patri atisln. The independence of 
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the sea-girt realm ,vas never in greater peri1. The French expedition 
,vas a well conceived diversion, and it ,vas hnpt>rative that the Gov- 
ernment should kno\v on what 
.n10ullt of support the invaders nlight 
rely in the bittf'rness prevailing in 8cotlalld atter the Union. Fortu- 
nately the loya1ty of the Scotch J acouitps ,vas not put to the test. As 
in the case of the Spanish Arnuula, accidf'ut fought on Ollr side. The 
French fleet succeeded in reaching the coast of Scotland before the 
ships of the defendf>rs; but it overshot its arranged landing-point, 
and had no hope but to sail back ingloriously to Dunkirk. 
lean- 
titne, Defoe had satisfactorily discharged hÎ1nself of his 111h5sion. 
Uodolphin showed his appreciation of his ser\yices by recalling hiln as 
soon as Parlianlent ,vas dissolved, to travel through the counties and 
serve the cause of the Uovernn1pnt in the general elections. He ,vas 
frequently sent to Scotland again on sill
i1al'ly secret errands, and 
see IllS to have established a printing business there, Inade arrange- 
luents for the siInultaneous issue of the lleview in Edinburgh and 
London, besides organizing Edinburgh newspapers, executing COlli- 
lnissions for English lnerchants, and setting on foot a linen manufac- 
tory. 
But ,ve are nlore concerned ,vith the literary labours of this versatile 
and indefatigable genius. These, in the lllidst of his ll1l1ltifarious 
cOlnnlercial and di plolllatic concerns, he never intern1Ítted. All the 
tÎ1ne the llev'iew continued to give a brilliant support to the l\Jinistry. 
The French expeùitiun had lent a ne'v interest to the affairs of Scot- 
land, and Defoe advertised that, though he never intended to nlake 
the Review a ne,vspaper, cirClul1stances enabled hÎ1n to furnish excep- 
tionally correct intclligellce frolH Scotland as ,veIl as sound and Ínl- 
partial opinions. The intelJigpnce ,vhieh he conul1unicated ,vas all 
,vith a purpose, and a good purpose-the prolllotion of a better under- 
standing bet\Veell the united nations. lIe never had a better oppor- 
tunity for prttaching fronl his favourite text of Peace and Union, and 
he used it characteristically, chaInpioning the cause of the Scotch 
Presbyterians, asserting the firmness of their loyalty, Sllloothing over 
trading grie\yances by showing elaboratply ho\v Loth siùes benefited 
frOlll the arrangf:'ments of the Union, launching shafts in every direc- 
tion at his favourite butts, and nevpr n1Ïssing a chance of exulting in 
Ins o,vn superior ,visdom. In ,vhat a posture ,,"ould England have 
been no,v, he cried, if those ,viseacres had Lf'pn listcIH.'d to, who ,vere 
for trusting the defence of England solely to the lllilitia and the fleet! 
,y ouIù our fleet have kept the French fronI landing if Providence had 
not interposed? and if they had landed, \vould a nlilitia, undern1Ïned 
ùy disaffection, have been able to beat then1 back? The French king 
deserved a vote of thanks for opening the {'yes of the nation against 
foolish advise s, and for helping it to heal internal divisions. Louis, 
poor gentlenlan, ,vas nluch to be pitied, for his infürnlf'rS had evi- 
dently served him badly, and had led him to expect a greater aIlloullt 
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of support from disloyal factions than they had the "rill or the cour- 
age to expect. 
During the electoral canvass, Defoe surpassed hiInself in the lively 
vigour of his advocacy of the Whig cause. "And no,v, gent1eluen of 
England," he began in the Review-as it ,vent on he becalne niore and 
Inore direct and familiar in his nlanner of addressing his readers- 
"no,v ,ve are a-going to choose Parlianlent nlen, I ,vill tell you a 
story." And he proceeded to tell ho,v in a certain borough a great 
patron procured the election of a "shock dog" as its parliaJnentary 
representative. l\Ioney and ale, Defoe says, could do anything. 
" God kno,vs I speak it ,vith regret for you all and for your posterity, 
it is not an inlPossible thing to debauch this nation into a choice of 
thieves, knaves, devils, shock dogs, or anything comparatively speak- 
ing, by the po,ver of various intoxications." He spent several num- 
bers of the Revie lO in an ironical ad vice to the electors to choose 
Tories, sho,ving ,vith all his skin" the Inighty and prevailing reason 
why ,ve should have a Tory Parliament." "0 gentlelnen," he cried, 
"if ,ve have any mind to buy sOlne l110re experience, be sure and 
choose Tories." " 'Ye ,vant a little instruction, ,ve want to go to 
school to knaves and fools." After\vards, dropping this thin lnask, 
he declared that allloog the electors only" the drunken, the debauched, 
the s,vearing, the persecuting" ,vonld vote for the High-fliers. "The 
grave, the sober, the thinking, the prudent," ,vonld vote for the 
Whigs. "A Honse of Tories is a House of Devils." "If ever W" 
have a Tory Parlianlent, the nation is undone." In his Appeal to 
Honour and Justice Defoe explained, that ,vhile he 'vas serving 
Godolphin, "being resolved to renlove all possible ground of sus- 
picion that he kept any secret correspondence, he never visited, or 
'v rote to, or any ,vay corresponded ,vith his principal benefactor for 
above three years." Seeing that Harley ,vas at that time the leader 
of the party ,vhich Defoe ,vas denouncing 'vith such spirit, it ,vould 
have been strange indeed if there had been luuch intercourse between 
them. 
Though regarded after his faU froln office as the naturalleacler of 
the Tory party, flarley ,vas a very reserved politician, ,vho kept his 
o,vn counsel, used instruluents of many shapes and sizes, steered clear 
of entangling engagenlents, and left himself free to take advantage of 
various opportunities. To ,vage ,var against the l\linistry ,vas the 
work of n10re ardent partisans. fIe stood by and ,vaited ,vhile 
Bolingbroke and Rochester and their allies in the press cried out that 
the GovernU1ent ,vas no'v in the hands of the enenlies of the Church, 
accused the 'Vhigs of protracting the ,var to fill their o,vn pockets 
\vith the plunder of the Supplies, and called upon the nation to put 
an end to their jobbery and luisnlanagenlent.. The victory of Oudell- 
arde in the SUlumer of 1708 gaye thenl a ne\v handle. " \Vhat is the 
good," they cried, "of these glorious victories, if they do not bring 
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peace? 'Vhat do \ve gain by beating the French in campaign after 
canlpaign, if \ve never bring theln nearer to sulnuission? It is incred- 
ible that the French {(jng- is not \villing to nUlke peace, if the \Yhigs 
did not profit too luuch by the ,val' to give peace any encouragement." 
To these arglunents for peace, l)efoe opposed himself steadily in the 
RcrielfJ. "\V ell, gentlelnen," he began, \vhen the ne\vs caIne of the 
battle of Oudenarde, "have the French uoosed thenlselves again? 
Let us pray the Dukp of l\Iarlborough that a speedy peace luay not 
follo\v, for ,vhat ,\"ollld becolne of us?" lIe ,vas as \villing for a 
peace on honourable ternlS as any Ulan, but a peace till the Protestant 
Succession ,vas secured and the balance of po,ver finnly settled, 
" \vould be fatal to peace at hOllle." "If that fatal thing caneù 
Peace abroad should happen, \ve shaH certainly be undone. " Pres- 
ently, ho,vf'ver, the French I\:ing began to lllake pronlising overturf'S 
for peace; the l\Iinistry, in hopes of satisfactory tenus, encouraged 
thenl; the talk through the nation ,vas all of peace, and the \Yhigs 
contented thell1selves ,,,ith passing an address to the Cro\\Tn through 
Parlialuent urging the Queen to 111ake no peace till the Pretender 
should be diso\vned by the French Court, and the Succession guaran. 
teed by a cOlnpact \vith the Allies. Throughout the ,vinter the Review 
expounded ,vith brilliant clearness the only conditions on \vhich an 
honourabìe peace could be founded, and prepared the nation to dOll bt 
the sincerity with \vhich Louis had entpl'ed into negotiations. l\lurh 
dissatisfaction ,yas felt, and that dissatisfaction \vas eagerly fanned by 
the Tories \"hen the l1egotiation
 fell through, in cons
quence of the 
distrust \vit.h \vhich the allies regarded Louis, and their Ïlnposillg 
upon hhn too hard a test of his 110npsty. Defoe fought vigorously 
against the popular discontent. The charges ag-ainRt )IarllJorough 
\vere idle rhodol1lontade. 'Ve had no l'PHSOn to be discouraged \vith 
the progress of the \var unless \"e had fOrIued extrayagant expeeta- 
tions. Though the French I
ing's resources had he en f'nfeehlpd, and 
he n1ight reasonably ha,
e been expected to df'sire peace, he did not 
care for the \yplfare of France so Hluch as for his o,vn glory; he 
\vould fight to gain his purpose \vhile there "Tas a pistole in his treas- 
ury, and \ve nlust not expect Paris to be taken in a \yeek. Nothing 
could he nlore admirable than Oodolphin's 111anagenlent of our O\Vll 
Treasury; he deserved ahnost 11l0re cl'pdit than the Duke hiInself. 
, , Your ;rreasurer has heen your general of g('nerals; \vithout hi
 
exquisitp Inanagelllent of the cash the Duke of J\larlborough 1llUst 
bave been beaten." 
'rhe Sacheverell inddcnt, \vl1ich ultinlately led to the overthro,v of 
the )Iinist.ry, gave Defoe a delightful opening for writing in thf'ir 
dpfence. A collection of his articlt.s on this suhject \vould sho,v his 
controversial style at its hest and brightest. Sachcv
rell and he 'v ere 
uId antagonists. Sacheverell's" bloody flag and hanner of defiance," 
and other lIigh-tlying truculencies, had furnished hhn ,vith the luain 
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lJasis of llÎs Sllortest 1T T a.1/ 'llitl
 tile Dis8f11t('1'.
. The laugh of the 
populacp ,vas t.hen on Defoe's side, partly, perhaps, because the 
(Jovernment had prosecutpd hhn. But in the changes of the troubled 
tiIlles, the Oxford Doctor, nurtured in "the scolding of the ancients," 
had founel a nlore favourable opportunit.y. IIis literary sldl1 ,vas of 
the 1110st lnechanical kind; but at the close of 1709, ,vhen hopes of 
pf'HCP had bc(>n rais('fl only to be disappointed, and the country \vas 
f\uffprillg fro III the distress of a prolonged ,val', people ,,,"pre 1110re in 
a Blood to listen to a preacher who disdained to clu'ck the s,veep of 
his rhetoric by qualifications or ahatenlents, and luxuriated in de- 
nouncing the Quepn's l\linisters fron1 the pulpit under scriptura
 
allegories. lIe delivered a treulpndous philippic about the Perils of 
False Brethren, as a se1'1non hefore the Lord 
Iayor, in Kovember. It 
,voul(
 have been a ,vise t.hing for the l\Iinist.ry to have left Sache- 
Yf'rell to be dealt ,,,ith by their supporters in the press and in the 
pulpit. But in an evil hour Godolphin, stung by a nicknan1e thro,,'u 
at hÎ1n l)y the rhetorical priest-a singularly comfortable-looking nlan 
to have so virulent a tongue, one of those orators ,vho thrive on il1- 
conditioned language-resolved, coutrary t.o the advice of lllore 
judicious colleagues, to have hhn hnpeached by the House of Com- 
lllons. The COllllllons readily voted the sermon seditious, scandalous, 
and lnalicious, and agreed to a rf'solution for his Ï1npeaclUl1ent ; the 
Lords order('d that the case should be heard at their bar; and 
\Y f'sÍlninster Hall ,vas prepared to be the scene of a great public trial 
At first Defoe, in heaping contemptuous ridicule upon the IIigh-fiying 
})octor, had spoken as if he ,vould consider prm
ecution a blunder. 
The luan ought rather to be encouraged to go on exposing hin1sel f 
and his party. "Let hiIn go on," he said, "to bully l\Ioderation, 
explode Toleration, and dalllll the "{Tnion ; the gain ,,,ill be ours." 


"You should use him as we do a hot horse. "'Then he first frets and pulls, keep 
a F:tiff rein and held him in if you can; hut if he grows mad an1 furious, slack your 
hand, clap your heels to him, and Jet hiIn go. Give him hi::; bdly full of it. A way 
go('s the hea
t like a fury over hedge and ditch, till he runs him
elf off his mettle; 
perhaps bogs himseU, and then he grows quiet of course. .. Resides, good 
})('ople. do you not know the nature of the barking creatures? If you pass but by, 
and take no notice, they win yelp and make a noise, and perhnp
 run a little after 
you: but turn back, offer to Rtrike them or throw stones at them, and you'U never 
have dOlle-nay, you'll raise all the dogs of the parish upon you." 


This last ,vas precisely ,vhat the Governlllf'nt did, and they found 
rpason to regret that thpy did not take Defoe's ad vice and let Sache- 
vereU alone. ''"hell, ho,,'cver, they did l'C'solve to prosecute hilll, 
Defoo iU1nlediately turn('d round, and exu1tpd in the prosecution, as 
the very thing ,vhich he had foreseen. " 'Vas not the llCfior right 
'vh(>n he f\aid yon ought to let such lwople run on tiU they ,vere out of 
ùrpath? Did I not note to you that precipitations have ahvays ruined 
thelll and served us ? . . . Not a hound in the pack opened like 
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hinl. lIe has dOllP the ,york effectually. . . . lIe has raised tIle 
house and ,vaked the landlady . . . . ;rhank hhn, good people, thank 
hhn and clap hinl 011 thE:" hack; let all his party do but this, and tLe 
day is our o,vn." X or did Defoe Olllit to rpn1Ïnd the good people that 
he had been put in the pillory for satirically 11Ïntillg that the IIigh 
Church favoured such doctrinf's as 
acheverf'll ,vas 1l0'V prosecuted 
for. In his IJymn to tile Pillory he had declaI'pd that Sachev.
rell 
ought to stand there in his place. lIis \vish ,vas IlO\V gratifif'd; "the 
bar of the IIouse of COlnlllons is the \-vorst pillory in the nation." In 
the t,,"O 1110nths ,,"hich elapsed before the trial, during \vhich the 
excÏtf'lUeut '\'as stf'adily gro,ving-, Sachever
ll and his doctrines \verp 
the 1111.in t.opic of the Review. If a popular tenlpest could have been 
allayed by brilliant arglunent, Defoe's papers ought to have done it. 
lIe was a Inanly antagonist, and did not Ï111itate coarser p;ll11phleteers 
in raking up scandals auout the Doctor's private life-at least not 
under his o,vn nmne. There ,vas, indeed, a phaluph.pt issued by "a. 
UeatleInan of Oxford," ,vhich bears Inany lllarks of Defoe's author- 
ship, and cuntains an account of some passages in Sachevt-'relr
 life 
Bot at all to the clergyulan's credit. But the only phalnplet outside 
the Review ,vhich the biographers have nscr bed to Defoe's activity, i:-; 
a IUll110rOUS letter froIll the Pope to Don Sachever('llio, giving hi-lll 
instructions ho,v to advance the interests of the Pl'ptpnder. In the 
Rfl;iew Defo
, treating Sacheverell with riotously n1Îrthful conteIllpt, 
('aIls for the puuislllnent of the doctrines rather than the nlan. 
During the trial, ,,,hich lnsted nlore t.han a fortnight, a 1110b attended 
the Doctor's carriage every day frOln his lodgings in the Tenlple to 
\\' estulinster Hall, huzzaing, and pressing to kiss his hand, and spent 
the ev.:nings in rabbling the Dbsellters' Iueeting--houses, and }looting 
Leforp the residences of prolllinent \Yhigs. Defoe had al ways said 
that. the lIigh-fii
rs ,vould use violence to thf'ir opponents if tlH-'y had 
the powpr, and here ,vas a confirlllation of his opinion 011 ,vhi<:h ho 
did not fail to insist. The sentence on Saeheverell, that his spnnOll 
and vindication should be burnt by the COlllmon hangman and hÎlll- 
f'elf Huspf>udpd frOln pr
aching for three )"f>ars, ,vas hailed by the JlILh 
as an acquittal, and celebrateù by tunlultuous gatherings anù Lonfin's. 
Defoe reasoned btlrd and joyfully to proye that the penalty ,vas 
pverything that could be ,vished, ar:-d exactly ,vhat. he had al.l along 
advised and conh-'lllplated, but he dId not snccpcd In pf'fsna(hng t11p 
1l1aSSeS that the GOyernnlent had not suffered a defeat. 
The impeachnlent of Sacheyerell turned popular feeling violently 
against the vVhigs. The break uP. of the Gertru
Tden?erg Conferel
ce 
"\vithout peace gave a strong push 111 the saIne dIrectIon. It was all 
due, the Tories shouted, and the people \vere no'v \villing to believe, 
to the folly of our Government in insisting upon impossible con- 
ditions from the French King, and their shan1eless ,vant of patriotif.ID 
in consulting the interests of the Allies rather than of England. The 
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Queen, who for some time had been long-ing to get rid of her "Thig 

Iinisters, did not at once set sail ,vith this breezp. She dismissed the 
Earl of Sunderland in June, and sent ,vord to her allies that she Ineant 
to make no further changes. Their ambassadors, \vith 'what was even 
then resented as an impertinence, congratulated her on this resolution, 
and then in August she took the lllomentous step of disnlissing Go- 
dolphin, and putting the Treasury non1inally in conlmission, but really 
under the 11lanagelnent of Harley. For a few ,veeks it seems to have 
been llarley's wish to conduct the adnlinistration in concert "ith the 
relnailling "\Vhig luembers, but the extrelne Tol'Ïes, ,vith ,,'hOl11 he had 
been acting, overbore his llloderate intentions. They threatened to 
desert hÌln unless he broke clearly and definitely ,vith the \V'bigs. In 
October accordingly the \Vhigs were all turned out of the Adminis- 
tration, Tories put in their places, Parlialuent dissolved, and \vrits 
issued for new elections. "So sudden and entire a change of the 
l\Iinistry," Bbhop Burnet relnarks, II is scarce to be found in our his- 
tory, especia]]y ,vhere nIen of great abilities had served both ,vith zeal 
and success." That the Queen should dislniss one or all of her :i\1Ïnisters 
in the face of a Parlian1entary majority excited no surprise; but that 
the \v bole Adn1Ïnistration should be changed at a stroke from one 
party to the other was a ne\v and strange thing. The old Earl of 
Sunderland's suggestion to 'Villi am III. had not taken root in con- 
'3titutional practice; this ,vas the fulfilment of it under the gradual 
pressure 'of circumstances. 
Defoe's conduct ,vhile the political balance ,vas rocking, and after 
the 'Vhig side had decisively kicked the beam, is a curious study. 
One hardly know's "\vhich to adn1Ïre nlost, the loyalty 'with which he 
stuck to the falling house till the moment of its collapse, or the 
adroitnes.3 with ,vhich he escaped from the ruins. Censure of his shifti- 
llPSS is partly disarmed by the fact that there ,vere so many in tha.t 
troubled and uncertain tin1e ,vho would have acted like hhn if they 
had had the skill. Besides, he acted so steadily and with such sleep- 
less vigilance and energy on the principle that the appearance of 
honesty is the best policy, that at this distance of tÍ1ne it is not easy to 
catch hinl tripping, and if ,ve refuse to bp. guided by the opinion of 
his contelnporaries, we ahnost inevitably fall victÏ1ns to his inCOll1- 
parable plausibility. Deviations in his political ,vritings frOln the 
course of the hop_est patriot are aln10st as difficult to detect as fta'ws in 
the verisimilitude of Robinson Orusoe or the Journal of tile Plague. 
During the t,vo months' interval bet,veen the substitution of Dart- 
Illouth for Sunderland and the fan of Godolphin, Defoe used all his 
po"\vers of eloquence and argulnent to avert the threatened changes in 
the l\Iinistry, and keep the Tories out. lIe had a personal motive for 
this, he confessed. "l\Iy O"Tl1 share in the ravages they shall make 
Llpon our liberties is like to be as severe as any ulan's, frolll the rage 
and fury of a party who are in themselves iU1placable, and "Thorn God 
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has not been pleased to b1PRS ]11P ,,-ith a talent to flatter and SUbl11it 
to." Of the disu1Ïssecl l11illistpr Sundprland, \vith ,,-honl Defoe had 
be
n in personal fplations during t1H
 negotiations for the Union, he 
spoke in ter111S of the ,,-arnlCSt. praise, a1 \vays \vith a forIllal profession 
of not chal1enging the Queen's jn,dgu1ent in discharging her servant. 
" l\Iy Lord Sunderland," he said, "leaves the l\1illistl'Y \vith the most 
unLlenli
hed eharueter that ever I reael of any state
nnan in the \vorIel. " 
" I alll ulaking no court to IllY Lord 
underland. The unpolished 
author of this paper never had the talent of Illaking his court to thp 
great Incn of the age." But ,,-here is the ohjection against hi
 conduct 'l 
K ot a dog of the party can bark against hhn. "Th(\y cannot show 
1ne a 11lan of their party that ('vel' did act like him, or of \VhOl11 they 
can Ray \ve should believe he \vould if he had the opportunity." The 
Tories \vere chnnouring for the dis1l1issal of a11 the other "Thigs. 
lIigh-Church addresses to the Queen \Vf're l)ouring in, c1ahning to rep- 
resent the sense of the nation, and hinting an ahsolntf' \vant of confi- 
dence in the Aùnlinistration. Defoe exanlined tl1(, conduct of the n1Ïn- 
ister5 several1y and collectively, and dplnandeù ,,,here "Tas the charge 
against them, \vhere the cOluplaillt, \vhere the treasure misapplied 't 
As for the sense of the nation, there \vas one sure ,yay of testing this 
l>etter than any got-up addresses, nanlply, the rise or fall of the public 
credit. The public stocks f(
ll inlInediately on the l1e\vs of Sunderland's 
Jisnlissal, and ,yere only pal,tiaIly revivt-\d upon H{\r l\lajesty's assur- 
ance to the Directors of the Bank that she l11pant to keep the l\Iillistry 
other,vise unchanged. A runlour that Par1iall1ent ,vas to be dissolved 
had sent tllC11l do,vn again. If the public credit is thus affected by 
the l11ere apprehension of a turn of nfIairs in England, Defoe said, the 
thing itself ,vill be a fatall)lo\y to it. The coy Lad
T Credit had bf'en 
"
avering ill" her attnchnlcnt to England; any sudden change ,vou1d 
fright h(>r :nn.y altogetl1er. As for the pooh-pooh cry of the Tories 
that the natioual credit ,vas of no conseqlH'nce, that a nation could not 
1>e in debt to itself, and that their 11l0neyed 111('n \vould con1e for\vard 
,,,itlt niuetl'cn shillings in the pound for the support of the \var, Defoe 
treated this claptrap with proper ridicule. 
But in spite of all Df'foe's efforts, the crash canle. On the 10th of 
August the Queen Hent to Godolphin for the rrreasurer's statI, and 
lIarlpv bf'canle her Prinle 1\linistf'r. IIo\v did Defoe behave then? 
The first hvo nunlbcrs of the Il(Tifw after the Lord Treasurer's fall 
are anlong thp 1110St 111asterly of his writlIlgs. lIe \vas not a small, 
mean, thllid tinle-server and turncoat. lIe faced abont \vith ùolù Hud 
steady caution, on the alert to give the He to anybody \vho dared to 
accuse hiIn of facing ahout at all. He frankly adn1Ïtted that he 'was 
. '1 a quandary ,,-hat to say about the change that had taken place. 
" If a man could be found that coul<l sail north and south, and could 
speak truth and falsehood, that could turn to the right hand and tlw 
left, all at the sanle thne, he "vould be the nIan, he ,yould be the on11 
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proper person thai should no,,," spea1e" Of one thing only he ,vas certain. 
" \ V e are sure honest lnen go out." As for their successors, "it is 
on r lJlu;ine::;
 to hope, and titue HUlst ans,ver for those that COlne in. 
I f Tories, if Jacobites, if High-fiier
, if llladnlen of any kind are to 
COllle in, I 
n11 again
t the111 ; I ask thenl no favour, I lllake no court 
with th(,l11 , nor anll going ahout to plpase thP111." But thp <i1H>stion ,vas, 
what ,vas to he done in the circuIllsÜUICPS? Defoe stated plainly two 
eoursf'S, with their respective dangers. To cry out. ahout the IU'W l\1in
 
istry \vas to ruin public credit. To profess chef'l'fulne:-;s was to (>n
 
courage the change and strf'ngth('n the hands of those that desired to 
push it farther. On the ,vhole, for hÍ1nself he considered the first 
dangpr the 1110st to lw dreaded of the two. Therefore he annoullced 
his intention of devoting his ,,'hole energy t.o luaintaining the public 
l'rpdit., and advisf.:>d all true \Yhigs to do likewise. "Though I don't 
like the cre,v, I won't sink the ship. I'll do IllY best to save the ship. 
I'll ptunp and hf'ave and haul, and do anything J can, though he that 
pulls ,vith me were IllY ell(>nlY. The reason is plain. 'Ve are all in 
the ship, and Hlust sink or s,vinl together." 
\Yhat could ue nlore plausible? \Yhat conduct. nlore truly patriotic? 
Indeed, it ,votlld be difficult to find fault ,vith Defoe's behaviour, were 
it not for the rogue's pro
stations of inability to court the favour of 
great lllen, and his o\vn subs('(luent confessions in his ..Jpp('(tl tù 
HV/luU rand J u.'$ticc, as to 'v hat took pIaee behind the scenes. Iuul1e- 
diately on the turn of affairs he took step
 to sc"Cure that eonlH>xioll 
,,,ith the Governlllf'nt, the existence of which he ,vas al ways denying. 
rrhc day after Godolphin's displaef'lllent, he. tpllK ns, he ,vaited on hilll, 
and" IUlluhly asked his lordship's direetiou ,vhat course he should 
take." Godolphin at once assured hinl, in very Hluch the sallle ,yords 
that Harley had used before, that the chang-e need 111ake no difference 
to hhn ; he ,vas the Queen's seryant, and all that had been done for 
him ,vas by lIeI' l\Iajesty's special and particular direction; his husi- 
ness 'was to ,vaÏt till he sa,v things settled, and thf'll apply hhnself to 
the l\Iinisters of State to receive Her l\Iajesty's cOIllnHtllds frolll theln. 
Thereu pon Defoe reHol,Ted to guide hhllself by the following prin- 
ciple :- 
"It occurred to me immediatp.ly, as a principle for my conduct, that it was not 
material to me what ministers Her Majesty was plea
ed to employ: my duty was 
to go along with every :Millistry, so far as they did not break in upon the Constitu- 
tion and the laws and liberties of my country; my part being only the duty of a 
subject. viz" to submit to all lawful commands, and to enter intc no scrvice which 
was not justifiable by the Jaws; to all which I have exactly obliged myself." 


Defoe ,vas thus, as he says, proyirlentially cast back upon his origi- 
nal benefactor. rrhat he received any consitleration, l)cnsion, gratifi- 
cation, or re,vard for his services to lIarley, "except that old appoint- 
ment which Her l\fajesty was pleased to lllake hinl," he strenuously 
denied. The denial is possibly true, and it is extremely probable that 
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he w'as within the truth ,vhen he protested in the most solemn manner 
that he .had never "received any instructions, dirpetions, orders, or 
let them call it ,vhat they ,vill, of that kind, for the ,vriting of any 
IJart of ,,,hat he had ,vritten, or any 1l1.1tprials for the putting togethpr, 
for the fornling any book or palnphlet ,vhatsoever, frOll1 the said Earl 
of Oxford, late Lord Treasurer, or from any person by his order or 
direction, since the tiIne that the late Earl of Godolphin ,vas Lord 
Treasurer." Defop declared that" in all his ,vriting, he ever capitu- 
lated for his 1i herty to speak according to his o\vn j udgnlcnt of things," 
and ,ve DIny easily believe hiIll. lIe ,vas 111uch too clever a 
ervant to 
need instructions. 
llis secret services to IIarley in the ne\v elections are probably 
buried in oblivion. In the llcricw he pursued a strain 'which to the 
reader ,vho doc:-; not take his articles in connexion ,vith the politics of 
the tiIne, ulight appear to be thoroughly consistent ,vith his advice 
to the electors on previous occasions. lIe llleant to confine hiInself, 
he said at starting, rather to the nlanner of choosing than the persons 
to be chosen, and he never donouneed bribery, intiInidation, rioting, 
}'abbIing, and every fOrIn of interference ,vith the electors' free,-,onlof 
choice irr more energetic language. As regarded the persons to be 
cho::5en, his advice ,vas as before, to choose llloderate nlcn-lnen of 
sense and tenlper, not men of fire and fury. But he no longer assert- 
ed, as he had done before, the exclusive possession of good qualities 
by the 'Yhigs. He no\v recognized that ttere "\-vere hot 'Vhigs as 
well as nloderate 'Vhigs, lllodprate Tories as ,veIl as hot Tories. It 
,vas for the nation to avoid both extrclncs and rally l'ound the lllen of 
tnoderation, ,,,hether'Vhig or Tory. "If ,vehave a Tory IIigh-tlying 
Parliament, "\-ve Tories are undone. If ,ve have a hot \Yhig Parlia- 
lnent., \Ve \Yhigs are undone." 
The tenl1S of Ðpfoe's advice ,,,"ere unexc.eptionable, but the 'Yhigs 
perceiYfd a change froln the tinle "\-\ hen he declal'ed that if ever we 
have a Tory Pal'lianlent the nation is undone. It "
as as if a llepub- 
lican ,vriter, after the coup d'étal of the 16th 1\Iay, 1877, had ,varned 
the French against elpcting extren1e RepuLlicans, and had echoed the 
1\larshal-Prf'
ident's advice to give their votes to l110derate lllcn of all 
partIes. Defoe did not inc.rease the conviction of his party loyalty 
when a Tory Parlialnent. ,vas returned, by trying to prove that ,vhat- 
ever the ne\v IneJnber::5 Inig-ht can thenlselves, they lllust inevitaLly be 
'Yhigs. He adnlÍtted in the 1110St unqualified ,yay that the llections 
had been disgracefully riotous and disorderly, and lectured the con- 
stituencies freely on their conduc.t. "It is not," he said, "a Free ParIia- 
lllent that you have chosen. Yon have met, llloLLed, raLbled, and 
thro\vn dirt at one another, but election by nlob is no lllore free elec- 
tion than Oliver's election by a standing army. Parlianlents and rab- 
bles are contrary things." Yet he had hopes of the gentlemen who 
Lad been thus chosen. 
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" I have it upon many good grounds, as I think I told yon, that there are Borne 
people who are shortly to come together, of whose character, let the people that 
send them up think what they wïll, when they come thither they will not run the 
mad length that is expected of them; they will act upon the Hevolution principl
, 
keep within the circle of the law, proceed wIth t
mper, moderation, and justice, to 
ßupport the 8ame interest we have all carried on-and thi'3 I call being Whiggish 
or acting as \VhlgS. 
" I shall not trouble you with further examining why they will be 80, or why they 
will act thus; I think it is 80 plain from the nC'cessity of the Constitution and the 
circumstances before them, that it needs 1'0 further demonstration-they win be 
Whigs, they must be Whigs; there is no remedy, for the Constitution is a \Vhig." 


The ne\v members of Parliament must either be \,rhigs or traitors, 
for everybody \yho favours the Protestant succession is a \Yhig, and 
everybody ,vho does not is a traitor. Defoe used the san1e ingenuity 
in playing upon ,yords in his argun1ents in support of the publie 
credit. Eyery true \Vhig, he argued, in the Rcciew and in separate 
Gssays, was bound to uphold the public credit, for to pern1Ït it to be 
iInpaired \vas the surest ,yay to let in the Pretender. The \Yhigs 
\ve>>e accused of withdra\ving their Inoney from the public st06ks, to 
Inark their distrust of the Gùvernn1ent. " K on sense I" Defoe said, 
"in that case they ,vould not be \Vhigs." Katurally enough, as the 
Review no,v practioally supported a 
lini5try i.1 wh:ch extrenle Tories 
had the predominance, he ,vas upbraided for having gone over to that 
party. "\Yhy, gentlemen," he retorted, "it ,,"ould be 1110re natural 
for you to think I all1 turned Turk than High-flier; and to TI1ake Ine a 
Mahometan "\-vould not be half so ridiculous as to nlake me say the 
\Vhigs are running do\vn credit, 'v hen, on the contrary, I am still sat- 
isfied if there were no "Vhigs at this tinIe, there would hardly be any 
such thing as credit left among us." "If the credit of the nation is 
to be maintained, ,ve TIlust all act us 'Vhigs, because credit can be 
maintained upon no other ÎGot. llad the doctrine of non-resistance 
of tyranny been voted, had the Prerogative been exalted aLove the 
La\v, and property subjected to absolute ,vill, ,,,ould Parliament have 
voted the funds? Credit supposes "'"l1Ïgs lending and a 'Yhig Gov- 
ernment borro\ving. It is nonsense to talk of credit and passive sub- 
mission. " 
Had Defoe confined himself to lecturing those hot \Vhigs who wpre 
so afraid of the secret Jacobitism of Harley's colleagues that they 
'\-vere tempted to \vithdra,v their TI10ney fronl the }Hlblic stocl{s, pos- 
terity, unable to judge hOTN far these fears "\-vpre justified, and ho\v far 
it 'was due to a happy accident that they 'were not realized, TIlight 
have given him credit for sacrificing partisanship to patriotisIn. This 
p1ea could ha
ly be used for another Illatter in ,'" hich, ,vith every 
sho,vof reasonable fairness, he gave a virtual support to the 1\Iinis- 
try. \Ve have seen how he spoke of Marlborough, and Godolphin's 
lnanagement of the army and the finances when the Whigs \vere in 
office. 'Vhen the Tories came in, they at once set about redeeming 
their pledge.a to inquire into the malversation of their predecessors 
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Concerning this proceeding, Defoe spoke ,vith an approval ,vhi
h, 
though necessarily guarded in vie\v of his forIller professions of ex- 
treI11e satisfaction, was none the less calculateù to recolnmend. 


" Inquiry into mi
carriagcs in things 80 famou
 and 80 fatal as war and IHtttle is 
a thiug 80 popular that no luan can àrgue against it ; and had we pmd well, and 
hanged weB, much SOOIJer, as 130me men had 110t been le::5s in a condition to mistake, 
80 80me others might not have been here to find fault. But it i8 better late tllan 
never; when the inquiry is set aùout heartily. it may he u
cfu! on 
evera! nc('onnt
, 
both to unravel pa
t errors and to prevent new. For my part as we have for many 

years past groaned for want of justice upon wilfulmistakeH, yct. in hope
 some of 
the careful and mi8cbievous designing gelltlClucn may come ill for a share, 1 am glall 
the work is begun. " 


\Vith equal good humour and skill in leaving open a double inter J 
pretation, he C01l1111pnteù on the fact that the ne,v Parlialllèllt did not, 
a
 had ùeen custoulary, give a fornnll vote of thanks to J\farllJorough 
for his conduct of his last c
lIllpaign. 


"We have had a mighty pother here in pript about rewarding of generals. 
ome 
think great men too lunch rewarded and somc think them too little rewarded. 
The casc is 80 nice, neither side will bear me to speak my n1ind; but I HUl per
uadcd 
of this. that there is no gl>neral bas or ever will merit great thin.
8 of us, but he hat:! 
received and will receive all the grateful acknowledgmcnts he OUGHT to expect." 


But his readprs ,voulù cOlnplain that he had not dcfinpd the ,vord 
" ought." rrhat, he said, ,vith audacious pleasantry, he left to thenl. 
And \vhilc they ,vere on the subject of InisnlanagPlnent, he 'would giyc 
thelll a word of advice ,,,hich he had often given thPlll bpfore. "\Vhilc 
you bite and devour one another. you are all ulÏslllanagers. Put an 
end to your factions, ,your tUIllUltS, your raLLIes, or you ,,,ill not be 
able to Iuake ,var upon anybody." Previously, ho,vcver, his ,yay of 
n1aking peacc at honle ,vas to denounce the lIigh-fliers. lIe ,vas still 
pursuing the s
une oùject, though by a different course, no'v that the 
leaders of the lIigh-ßier
 ,v pre in office, ,,,hen he declared that " thosc 
\Yhigs ,vho say that the ne\v :\Iinistry is entirely COlllposed of Todes 
and High-fliers are fool- \Vhig
." The relnark ,vas no clouht per- 
fectly true, but yet if Defoe had be(>n thoroughly consistent he ought 
at least, instead of supporting the l\Iinistry on account of the slnall 
llloderate elelnent it contained, to have urged its purification frOln 
dangerous ingredipnts. 
'This, howey'pr, it 1Uust be achnittf>d, he also diù, though indirt.ct1y 
and at a SOlllp,vhat later stag-p, 'v hen IIarlpy's tt'llure of the Prt'lnipr- 
ship ,vas menaced hy IIigh-fiiers who thought hi III nlu
h too luke- 
warm a leader. A" cave," the fanious Octoopr Club, ,vas fonupd in 
the autumn of 1711, to urge 1110re extrenle measurps upon the Ininis:' 
try against Whig officials, and to organize a lIigh-Church agitat ion 
throughout the country. It consisteù chiefly of country squires. ,\'ho 
wishpd to :'5pe meulbers of the late 
finistry iInpeached, and the Duke 
Qf 
larlborough dismissed from the cOlllmand of the arlllY. At lIar. 
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ley's instigation Swift wrote an " advice" to these hot partisans, be- 
seeching thell1 to have patience and trust the Ministry, and every- 
ihing that they wished would happen in due time. Defoe sought to 
break their ranks by a direct onslaught in his Illost vigorous style, 
dt>nollllcing theln in the Review as Jacobites in disguise and an iHicit 
ÍlllPortation frOIll France, and ,vriting their" secret history," "\vith 

Ollle friendly characters of the illustrous llleIllbers of that honourable 
society" in t\VO separate tracts. 'rhis skil'luish served the double 
pu rpose of strengthening IIarley against the reckless zealots of his 
party, and keeping up Defoe's appearance of impartiality. 'rhrough- 
out the fierce struggleofparties, never so intense in any period of our 
history as during those years \v hen the constitution itself hung in the 
balance, it was as a True-born EngJishnutn first and a \Vhig and Dis. 
s('nter afterwards, that Defoe gave hIs support to the Tory l\Iinistry. 
It Iuay not have been his fault; he Juay have becn n10st unjustly sus- 
pected ; but nobody at the tin1e \vould believe his protestations of inde- 
}wndcnce. \Vhen his fonner I-Iigh-flying persecutor, the Earl of N ot- 
tillglutln, ,vent over to the \Vhigs, and \vith their aquiescence, or at 
least \vithout their active opposition, introduced another Bill to put 
down Occasional Conformity, Defoe \\rrote trenchantly against it 
But f'ven thpl1 the Dissenters, as he loudly lamented, repudiated his 
alliance. The \Vhigs ,vere not so m Hch pleased on this occasion ,vith 
his denunciations of the persecuting spirit of the High-Churchnl(.n, 
as thpy ,vere enraged by his stinging taunts levelled at thelllselves 
for abandoning the Dissenters to their peIsecutors. The Dissenters 
I11Ust now see, Defoe said, that t.hey would not be any better off under 
a Lo\v-Church ministry than undpr a High-Church nlinistry. But the 
Dissenters, considering that the 'Vhigs were too n1uch in a minority 
to prevent the passing of the Bill, however wining to do so, \voulù 
DU]Y see in their professed chaIn pion an artful supporter of the men 
In po\ver. 
A curious instance has been preserved of the estiInate of Defoe's 
character at this thue. * 1\1. l\Iesnager, an agent sent by the French 
I
ing to sound the 
linistry and the country as to ternlS of peace, 
\vanteù an aùle palnphleteer to promote the French interest. 'fhe 
thvedish {{('sident rpcomn1pnded Defoe, \vho had just issued a tract, 
entitled RCtuwns WILY this Nation ought to put an end to t1d
 cxpeJu$ive 
1Vá1". l\lesnager \vas delighted .with the tract, at once had it trans- 
lated into French and circulated through the Netherlands, en1ployed 
the S"rede to treat with !Jefoe, and sent hin1 a hundred pistoles hy 
,yay of earnest. Defoe kept the pistoles, but told the Queen, 1\1. 
l\Iesnager recolding that though" he missed his aim in this per5on, 


* I doubt whether it adds to the credibility of the 8tory in all points that the 
minutf's of M. Mesnager's Negotiations were" translated" and probably composed 
by Defoe himself. See page 86. 
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the money was perhaps not wholly lost; for I afterwards understood 
that the n1an ,vas in the service of the state, and that he had let the 
Queen know of the hundred pistoles he had received; so I ,vas ob1iged 
to sit still, and be very ,yell satisfied tÍlat I had not discovered nlyself 
to hin1, for it ,vas not our season yet.
' The anecdote at once sho"rs 
the general opinion entertained of Defoe, and the fact that he wa:; less 
corruptible than was supposed. There can be little doubt that our 
astute intriguer would have olÜ,vitted the French elnissary if he had 
not been ,yarned in time, pocketed his bribes, and ,vorn1ed his secrets 
out of him for the information of the Government. 
During Godolphin's 
1inistry, Defoe's cue had been to reason with 
the nation against too impatient a longing for peace. Let us have 
peace by all means, had been his text, but not till honourable terms 
have been secured, and meantime the war is going on as prosperously 
as any but n1admen can desire. He repeatedly challenged adversaries, 
who compared what he ,vrote then with ,vhat he 'v rote under the ne,v 

finistry, to prove him guilty of inconsistency. He stood on safe 
ground \vhen he n1ade this challenge, for cirCUll1stances had changed 
sufficiently to justify any change of opinion. The plans of the Con- 
federates ,vere disarranged by the death of the Emperor, and the 
accession of his brother, tbe Archduke Charles, to the vacant crown. 
To give the crown of Spain in these new circumstances to the Arch- 
duke, as had been the object of the Allies when they began the ,val', 
would have been as dangerous to the balance of power as to let Spain 
pass to Louis's grandson, Philip of Anjou. It would be more dan- 
gerous, Defoe argued; and by far the safest course would be to give 
Spain to Philip and his posterity, who" would 1.;e as n1uch Spaniards 
in a very short time, as ever Philip II. "vas or any of his other pre- 
decessors." This ,vas the Inain argument which had been used in the 
latter days of King \Villiam against going to war at all, and Defoe 
had then refuted it scornfully; but circun1stances had changed, and 
he not only adopted it, but also issued an essay" proving that it ,vas 
always the sense both of I{ing William and of all the Confederates, 
and even of the Grand Alliance itself, that the Spanish n10narchy 
should never be united in the person of the Enlperor." Partition the 
Spanish dominions in Europe between France and Germany, and the 
"\Vest Indies between England and Holland-such was Defoe's idea of 
a proper basis of peace. 
But while :Vefoe eX1)ounded in various forms the conditions of R 
good peace, he devoted his main energy to proving that peace under 

onle conditions was a necessity. He dilated on the enormous expense 
of the war, and showed by convincing exan1ples that it was ruining 
the trade of the country. Much that he said was perfef't1y true, but 
if he had taken M. Mesnager's bribes and 10yalIy carried out his in- 
structions, he could not more effectually have served the French King's 
interests than by writing as he did at that juncture. The proclaimed 
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necessity under which England lay to ll1ake peace, offered Louis an 
ddvantage ,vhich he ,vas not slo,v to take. 'fhe proposals ,vhich he 
lllade at the Congress of Utrecht, and ,,,hich he had ascertained "
ould 
be accepted- by the English l\Iinistryand the Queen, ,vere not unjustly 
characterised by the indignant 'Yhigs 
s being such as he might have 
lnade at the close of a successful ,val'. The territorial concessions to 
England and Holland ,vere insignificant; the States \vere to h,tve the 
fight of garrisoning certain barrier tOWI1S in Flanders, and England 
was to have some portions of Canada. But there ,vas no lllentian of 
dividing the \Vest Indies between them-the 'Vest Indies were to re- 
main attached to Spain. It ,vas the restoration of their trade that 
,vas their nlain desire in these gr
at cOlllmercial countries, and even 
that object Louis agreed to pronlote in a luanner that seell1ed, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the tÏIl1e, to be more to his own advantage than to 
theirs. In the case of England, he ,vas to renlOVC prohibitions again
t 
our Ï1nports, and in return we pngaged to give the French in1ports the 
privileges of the !llost favoured nations. In short, we were to have 
free trade with France, ,vhich the cOlnmercial classes of the time 
looked upon as a very doubtful blessing. 
It is because I)efoe ,vrote in favour of this free trade that he is sup- 
posed to have been superior to the con1mercial fallacies of the tin1e. 
But a glance at his argulnents shows that this is a very hasty infer- 
ence. It was no part of Defoe's art as a controversialist to s('ek to cor- 
Ject popular prejudicf-s; on the contrary, it was his habit to take them 
for granted as the bases of his argulnents, to work fronl then1 as prem- 
ises towards his conclusion. He expressly avowed hinlself a prohi- 
bitionist in principle :- 


"I am far from being of their tr.ind who say that aU 
rohibition8 are destrnctivetl 
trade, and that wise nations, the Dutch, make no prohIbitions at all. 
" Where any nation has, by the singular blessing of God, a produce given to theh, 
country from which such a manufacture can be made as other nations cannot be 
without, and none can make that produce but themselves, it would be distrnctionin 
that nation not to prohibit the exportation of that original produce till it i8 manu- 
factured. " 


He had been taunted \vith flying in the face of ,vhat lle had hinlself 
said in I\:ing 'Villianl's tÏ1l1e in favour oÎ prohibition. But he boldly 
undertake
 to prove that prohibition was absolutely necessary in I\:ing 
Willianl's time, and not only so, but that" the advantages ,vc nlay 
make of taking off a prohibition llO'V are all founded upon the advan- 
tages 've did ll1ake as laying on a prohibition then: that the 
anle 
reason which ll1ade a prohibition then the best thing. nlakes it now. 
the maddest thing a nation could do or ev
r did in the lnatter of trade." 
In King \YilIianl's time, the ba1ance of trade ,vas against us to the ex- 
tent of 850,OOOl., in consequence of the French I{ing-'s laying extrava- 
i"ant duties upon the il11port of all our ,voolen lllallufactures. 
ACME DIOG. 11.-3. 
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u "
ocver thinks that by opening the French trade I should mean . . . that 
we should come to trade with them 850,OO()l. per. annum to our 10sl';, must think me 
as mad as I think him for suggesting it ; but if, on the con
rary, 1 prove that as we 
traded then 830,000t. a year to our ]01'8, we can trade now wIth them 600,000l. to our 
fr'ain, then I will venture to draw this consequence, that we are distracted, speaking 
of our trading wits, if we do not trade with them." 


In a preface to the Eighth V' olume of the Revie?() (J uly 29, 1712), 
Defoe announcpd his intention of discontinuing the publication, in 
consequence of the tax then Ï1nposeù on newspapers. \V c can hardly 
snppose that this was his real IIlotive, and as a Inatter of fact, the Re- 
'clew, 'whose dpath had been announceù, reappearpd in due course in 
the fonn of a single leaf, and \vas published in that forn1 till the 11th 
of June, 1713. By that tinle a Ile\V project was on foot which Defoe 
had frequently declared his intention of starting, a paper devoted ex- 
clusively to the discussion of the affairs of trade. The Review at one 
tÏ1ne had declared its HuÜn subject to be trade, but had claÍ1ned a lib- 
erty of digression under \vhich the Inain subject had all but disap- 
peared. At last, ho\\yever, in l\Iay, 1713, \vhen popular excitement 
and hot Parlianlentary debates ,vere expected on the Con1n1ercial 
Treaty ,vith France, an exclusively trading paper ,vas established, 
entitled JIercator. Defoe denied being the author-that is, conductor 
or editor of this paper-and said that he had not power to put what 
he \vould into it; ,,'hich luay have been literally true. Every nunlber. 
however, bears trares of his hand or guiùance ; JIfrcator is idpntical 
in opinions, style, and spirit ,vith the Rcviflr, differing only Ïïl the 
grf'ater openness of its attacks upon the opposition of the \Yhîgs to 
the Trpaty of COIllmerce. Party spirit ,vas so violent that sumn1er, 
after the publication of the terms of the "rreaty of Utreeht, that Defoe 
\vas probabJy glad to shelter himself under the responsibility of 
anothpr name; he had flaunted the cloak of impartial advice till it had 
become a thing of shreds and patches. 
To prove that the balance of trade, in spite of a prevailing impres- 
sion to the contrary, not only might L
, but had Leen, on the side of 
England, ,,'as the chief purpose of JIcrcator. The \Yhig Flying Pu.r,t 
chaffed JIf.Tcalur for trying to reconcile impossibilities, but .AI(l'cator 
held stoutly on ,vith an elaborate apparatus of comparative tables of 
f'xporh; and itnports, and ingenious schemes for the d('velopnlent of 
various branches of the trade ,vith France. Defoe ,vas too fond of car- 
rying the 'val' into the enenlY's country, to attack prohiLitions or th
 
receivpd doctrine as to the balance of trade in principle; he fought the 
('nemy spiritedly on their o\\-n ground. " Take a n1edium of three 
ypars for above forty years past, and calculate the exports and imports 
to and fronl France, and it shaH appear the balance of trade 'was 
always on the English sille, to the loss and disadvantage of the French." 
It follo,ved, upon the received cOlnmercial doctrines, that the French 
}\:ing was nlaking a great concession in consenting to take off high 
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duties upon English goods. This ,vas precisely ,vhat Defoe was laùour- 
ing to prove. "'rhe French King in taking off the said high 
duties ruins all his o\vn n1anufactures." 'rhe COffiIl1on belief ,"vas that 
the ternlS of peace ,vould ruin English manufacturing industry; full 
in the teeth of this, Defoe, as ,vas his daring cliston1, tiung the para- 
dox of the extren1e opposite. On this occasion he a
ted purely as a 
party writer. That he ,vas never a free-trader, at least in principle, 
,"v ill appear fron1 the follo,ving extract fronl his l
lan of the EIlf}lÙlt 
C()1ì
merCf, published in 1728 :- 


"Seeing trade then is the fund of wealth and power, we cannot wonde'r that we 
see the wisest Princes and States anxious and concerned for the increase of the 
commerce and trade of their subjects. and of the growth of the country; anxious 
to propagate the sale of such good
 as are the manufacture of their own 8ubjcct
, 
and that employs their own people; e!:;peciallyof Ruch a
 keep the money of their 
dominions at home; and on the contrary, prohibiting the importation from abroad 
of such things 8S are the product of other countries, and of the labour of other 
people, or which carry money back in return, and not merchandise in exchr.nae. 
"Nor can we wonder that W3 see such Princ2s and States endeavouring to set up 
such manufactures in their own countries, which they see buccessfuJly and profit- 
ably carried 011 by their neighbours, aHd to endeavour to procure the materials proper 
for 8etting up those manufactures by all just and possible n1ethods from other 
countries. 
"Hf'nce we cannot blame the French or Germans for endeavouring to 
et over the 
ßrlti
b wool into their hands, by the help of which they may bring their people to 
imitate our ma.lufacLures, which are so esteemed in the world, as well as so 
gainful at home. 
"Nor can we blame any foreign nation for prohibiting the use and wearing of 
our mannfacttlre
. if they can either make them at home, or make any which they 
can f,h
ft with in theír stead. 
"1"he reason is plain. 'Tis the interest of every nation to encourage their own 
trade, to encourage those IT anufactures that will employ their own subjects, con- 
Eume their own growth of provisions, a.s well as materials of commerce, and such 
as win keep their money or 8pecies at borne. 
"'Tis from thIs just princIple that the French prohibit the Engli
h woolen 
manufacture, and the English again prohibit, or impose a tax equal to a pI'/Jhibition, 
on the French si1ks, paper, linen, and several other of their manufactures. 'TIS 
from the f\
me just reason in trade that we prohibit the weariug of Ea
t India 
wrought silks, printed calicoes, &c.; that we prohibit the importation of French 
brandy, Brazil sugars, and Spanish Tobacco; and so of several other things." 


CIIAP'fER VII. 


DIFFICUT.TIES IN RE-CIIANG ING RIDES. 


DEFOE'S un,vearipd zeal in the f'Pl'vice of Tlarh>y had excited the 
bitterest resentnlPnt anlong his old al1ips, the "rhigH. IIp often COlll- 
plained of it, lnore in SOITO'V than in angf'r. lIe ha<lno right to look 
for any other treabuent; it ,vas a just punislnllf'nt upon hhn for 
seeking the good of l1Ïs country ,vithollt resppct of partips. oLln author 
that wrote fron1 principle had a very hard task in those dangerous 
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åmes. If he yenturpd on the dangerous precipice of tel1ing unbiassed 
lruth, he must expect 11lartyrdom froln both sides. This resignation 
of the siInple single-n1inded patriot to the })ains and penalties of hon- 
esty, naturally added to the rage of the party ,vith ,vhose factiou:o; 
proceedings he ,yould have nothing to do ; and yet it has ahvaYH h(:,Pll 
thought an extraordinary instance of party spite that the 'Vhigs 
should have instituted a prosecution against hiIn, on the alleged 
ground that a certain ren1arkable series of Tracts ,vere ,vritten in 
favour of the Prptender. To\varrls the end of 1712 Defoe had issued 
A Seasonable 1VnrnÏ1zg {(nd Caution (If/rlÏnst the InsinuatilÞns oj 
PapÙ5ts and Jacobites in favour of tlte Pretendf31". No charge of Jaco- 
bitisln could ùe made against a panlphlet containing such a sentence 
as this :- 


"Think, then, dear Britons! what a King this Pretender must be I a papist by 
inclination; a tyranr by education; a Frenchman by honour and obiigation ;-and 
how long wlÌ) your liberties last you in this condition? And when your liberties 
are gone, how J.ong- will your religion rt'main? \Vhen your hands are tied; when 
nrmies bind you 
 
when power oppres
es you; when a tyrant disarms you; when a 
Popish Prench tyrant rei
ns over you; by what means or methods can you pretend 
to maintain your Protestant religion?" 


A second p
llnphlet, Hannibal at the Gat
s, strongly urging party 
union and the banishment of factious spirit, ,vas equally unlnistaka- 
hIe in tone. The titles of the follo\ving three of tlH
 series were lnore 
sta.rtling :-R('a.'5(}Jo
 again.st the Suc('ession of the IIoutJe o..f IIanúver- 
And 1.rÌlat if the Pretender .
hould conw? or Some C{)71biderations of 
the advantages (uul1
ertl consequences 0./ tile Pretende1"s pOl
sessing the 
C1
own of Great Britain-An Ansu'er to (t Q 1 lestion tllat nobudy tkinks 
of, viz., ,But 'what if the Queen sllould die? The contents, ho,vever, 
,vere plainly ironical. rfhe main reason against the Succe
sion of the 
Prince of lIanover ,vas that it nlÏght be ,vise for the nation to takc a 
short turn of a French, Popish, hereditary-right '}'égi1J
e in the first 
place as an enletic. Enletics ,vere good for the health of individuals, 
and there could be no better }>reparative for a hpalthy constitutional 
governlnent than another experience of arbitrary po\ver. Defoe had 
used the saIne ironical arguluent for putting Tories in office in 1708. 
The advantages of the Pretender's possessing the Cro\vn ,vere that 
we should be saved from all further danger of a 'val' ,vith France, 
and should no longer hold the exposed position of a Protestant State 
aU10ng the great Catholic Po,vers of Europe. The point of the laRt 
}mlnphlf>t of the f;
ries ,vas less distinct; it suggested the possibility 
of the English ppople losing thei,I' properties, their estates, inheri- 
tance, lands, goods, lives, and Iiù('rties, unless t.hey ,,,pre clear in 
their o\vn D1inds ,,,,hat course to take in the event of the Que
n's 
death. But Done of the three Tracts contain anything that could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as a serious arglunent in favour of the Pretender. 
'l'hey ,vere all calculated to support the Succession of the Elector of 
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Hanover. 'Yhr, then, should the'Vhig8 have prosecuted the author'l 
It \vas a strange thing, as Defoe did not fail to cOluplain, that they 
should try to punish a man for writing in their o\vn interest. 
The truth, ho\vever, is that although Defoe afterwal'ds tried to con- 
vince the 'Vhig leaders that he bad ,vritten these pamphlets in their 
interest, they \,'ere ""ritten in the interest of Harley. They \ver
 
calculated to recollullend that :Minister to Prince George, in the event 
of his accession to the English throne. 'Ye see this at once \vhen we 
exan1ine their contents by the light of the personal intrigues of the 
time. Harley \vas playing a double gallle. It ,vas doubtful \vho the 
Queen's successor \vould be, and he ain1ed at nlaking hilllse]f safe in 
either of the t\VO possible contingencies. Very soon after his acce5sion 
to po\ver in 1710, he luade vague overtures for the restoration of the 
Stuarts under guarantees for civil and religious liberty. "\Vhen 
pressed to take definite steps in pursuance of this plan, he deprecated 
haste, and put off and put off, till the Pretender's adherents lost 
patience. All the tinle he was luaking protestations of fidelity to the' 
Court of Hanover. The increasing vagueness of his pron1Ïses to the 
J acobites Melns to sho\v that, as time went on, he becanle convinced 
that the I-Ianoverian \vas the ,vinnillg cause. No man could beAite:r 
advise hÎIll as to the feeling of the English people than Defoe, who 
\vas constantly peranl bliiatillg the country on secret services, in all 
probability for the direct purpose of sounding" the general opinion. It 
\vas to\vards the end of 1712, by which time I-Iarley's shilly-shallying 
had effectually disgusted the Jacobites, that the first of Defoe's series 
of Anti-Jacobite tracts appeared. It professed to be \vritten by an 
Englislnnan at the Court of IIanover, \vhich affords some ground, 
though it 1lUlst be confessed slight, for 5upposing- that Defoe had 
visited Hano\Ter, presuIllably as the bearer of SOlue of Harley's assurances 
of loyalt
y. The Seasonable JVarning and Caution \vas circulated, Defoe 
hiIllself tell3 us, in thousands anlong the poor people by several of his 
friends. Here \vas a fact to \vhich Harley could appeal as a circun1- 
stantial proof of his zeal in the Hanoverian cause. 'Yhether Defoe's 
Anti-Jacdbite tracts really served his benefactor in this '\vay, can only 
be rnatter of conjecture. Ho\vever that Blay be, they \vere upon thtl 
surface \vritten in IIarley's interest. rrhe ,yarning and caution \vas 
expressly directed against the insinuations that l\fillistry ,verein favour 
of the Pretender. All who lnade these insinuations \vere assullled by 
the \vriter to be Papists, J acobites, and enenlies of Britain. As these 
insinuations were the chief \var-cry of the 'Vbigs, and ,ve no\v kno\v 
that they \verp not ,vithout foundation, it is easy to understand \vhy De- 
foe's palnphlets, though Anti-Jacobite, \vere resented by the party in 
\vhose interest he haJ fOrInerly written. He excused hhnself after- 
\vards by saying that he was not a\vare of the Jacobite leanings 
of the l\1inistry ; that none of them ever said one worà in favour of 
the Pretender to him; that he saw no reason to believe that they did 
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favour the Pretender. As for himself, he said, they certainly never 
employed him in any Jacobite intrigue. He defied his enemies to 
(( prove that he ever kept company or had any society, friendship, or 
conversation \vith any Jacobite. So averse had he been to the interest 
and the people, that he had studiously avoidf'd their cOlllpany on an 
occasions." 'Vithin a few lllonths of his lnaking these protestations, 
Defoe \vas editing a Jacobite ne\vspaper under secret instructions 
froln a 'Yhig Governnlent. But this is anticipating. 
That an influential \Vhig should have set on foot a prosecution of 
. Defoe as the author of "treasonable libels against the House of Han- 
over," although the charge had no foundation in the language of the 
incriminated v
unphlets, is intelligible enough. The 'Vhig party 
writers "Tere delighted ,vith the prosecution, one of theln tritnnphin.g 
over Defoe as being caught at last, and put (( in Lob's pound," and 
speaking of hilll as "the vilest of all the \vrÍters that have prostituted 
their pens either to encourage faction, oblige a party, or serve their 
o,vn n1ercenary ends. " But that the Court of Queen's Bench, before 
whom Defoe ,vas brought-,vith S0111e difficulty, it ,vould appear, for 
he had fortified his house at N e\vington like Hobinson Crusoe's castle 
-should have unanilllously declared his palllphlf'ts to be treasonablp, 
and that one of then1, on his pleading that they "'ere ironical, should 
have told him that it ,vas a kind of irony for ,vhich he nlight conle 
to be hanged, dra,vn, and quartered, is not so easy to understand, un- 
less we suppose that, in these teIllpestuous times, judges like other 
TIlen were po,verfully s,vayed by party feeling. It is po
sible, ho\v- 
ever, that they declned the 1nere titles of the paIllphlets offences in 
thelnseives, disturbing cries raised ,vhile the people ,vere not yet clear 
of the forest of anarchy, and still subject to dangerous panics-of- 
fences of the saIne nature as if a lllan should shout fire ill sport in a 
cro\vded theatre. Possibly, also, the sevf'rityof the Court was in- 
creased by Defoe's indiscretion in cOllllllenting upon the case in the 
Reriew, ,vhile it 'vas still ,yub judice. At any rate he escap('d punish- 
ment. The Attorne)T-Gf'neral ,vas ordered to prosecute hiIn, but Le- 
fore the trial caIne off Defoe obtained a pardon under the royal seal. 
The \Vhigs 'Vf're thus baulked of revenge upon their renegade. 
Thpir loyal ,vritf'rs attributed Defoe's pardon to the secret Jacobitislll 
of the 
iinistry-quite ,vrongly-as \ve have just seen he ,vas acting 
for IIarley as a IIanoverian, and not as a J acobitp. Curiously enough, 
"Then Df'foe next caIne b('fore the Queen's Bench, the instigator of the 
prosecution "'as a Tory, and the GovernUlf'llt ,vas \ Vhig, and lIe again 
escaped froln tla> clutches of the la,v by the fayour of the Oovern- 
lllent. 'rin 1\[1'. \Vil1iall1 Lee's rpll1arkable discovpry, fourteen years 
ago, of certain lpttf>rs in Defoe's hand\\Titing in the State PapPI' 
Offiee, it ,vas g('nprally helieved that on the death of Queen ..Anne, the 
fall of the Tory Adn1Ïllistration, and the complete disconlfiture of 
IIarley's trinul1ing policy, the Vf'teran pamphleteer and journalist, 
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1l0\V fifty-three years of age, \vithdre\v frOln })olitical \varfarp, and 
spent the evening of his life in the cOlnpositioll of those \vorks of 
fiction \vhich have niade his llalne iUllllortal. His biographers have 
luisjudged his character and underrutt'd his energy. \Yhen Harley 
fpll frOIll po"Ter Defoe sought service under the 'Vhigs. He had sonle 
difficulty in regaining their fayour, and \vhen he did obtain enlploy- 
Inent froIll thenl it \vas of a kind little to his honour. 
In his Appeal to Ilono'll)" alld Justice, published early in 1715, in 
\vhich he defended hÍIllself against the charges copiously and viru- 
lently urged of being a party-\vriter, a hireling, and a turncoat, and 
explained everything thnt \vas doubtful in his conduct by alleging the 
obligations of gratitude to his first bt'nefactor, Harley, Defoe declared 
that since the Queen's dpath he had taken refuge in absolute silence. 
lIe found, he said, that if he offered to say a "TO I'd in favour of the 
IIanoverian settlenlent it \vas called fawning and turning round again, 
and therefore he resolved to nledd]e neither one \vay nor the other. 
lIe cOlnplained sorro\vfully that in spite of this resolution, and though 
he had not \vrittf'n one book since the Queen's death, a great lllany 
things \vere called by his nallle. In that ca
e he had no resource but 
to p1'actise a Christian spirit and l)ray for the forgiveness of his ene- 
Iuies. TllÍs "Tas Defoe's o,vn account, and it ,vas accepted as the 
whole truth, till 111'. Lee's careful research and good fortune gave a 
different colour to his personal history froln the tinle of Harley's dis- 
p]acelncnt. * 
During the dissensions, in the last days of the Queen, \vhich broke 
up the Tory Ministry, ...1Icrcator \vas dropped. Defoe seelns immedi- 
ately to have entered into cOlnulunication \vith the printer of the 
\Vhig Flying Pust, one 'Villianl Hurt. The o,vner of the POl;t ,vas 
abroall at the tÍIlle, but his lnanagers, \vhether actuated by personal 
spite or reasonable suspicion, learning that IIurt ,vas in cOllulluni- 
cation \vith one \,ThOlll they looked upon as their cnenlY, decided at 
once to change their printer. There being no copyright in ne-\vspaper 
titles in those days, Hurt retaliated by engaging Defoe to ,vrite another 
paper unùer the saIne title, advertising that, fronl the arrangenumts 
he had lllade, readers ,vould find the ne\v Flying Post better than the 
old. It ,vas in his labours on this shanl }l'lying Po,,;f, as the original 
iÏulignantly called it in an appeal to I-Illrt's sense of honour and jn:sticc 
ap;ainst the piracy, that Defoe canle into collision ,,,ith the law. His 
nc\v organ \vas \\yannly loyal. On thp 14th of ,.August it contained a 
highly -coloured panegyric of George I., ,vhich alone ,vould refute 
Defoe's assertion that he klle\V nothing of the arts of the courtier. 


* In making mention of }Ir. Lee's valuable researches and discoveries, I ought to 
add that his manner of connecting the facts for which I am indebted to him, .md 
the construction he puts upon them is entirely different from mine. For the view 
here implied of Defoe's character and motives, ,Mr. Lee is in no way responsible. 


. 
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His 
Iajesty ,vas described as a conlùination of more graces, virtues, 
and capacities than the 'world had ever seen united in one individual- 
a 11lan "born for council, and fitted to COlllllland the ,vorld." Another 
nUlllber of the Fllling Post, a fe,v days after,vards, contained an at- 
t.ack on one of the fe,v Tories among the Lords of the Regency, 
nOlninated for the lllanagenlent of affairs till the King's arrival. Dur- 
ing Bolingbroke's brief ternl of ascendency he llad despatched the 
Earl of Anglesey on a 111Ïssion to Ireland. The Earl had hardly landed 
at Duùlin ,vhen ne,vs follo"yed hinl of the Queen's death, and he re- 
turned to act as one of the Lords Regent. In the F"llling Post Defoe 
asserted that the object of his journey to Ireland ,vas" to ne'v model 
the Forces there, and particularly to break no less than seventy of the 
honest officers of the arnlY, and to fill up their places w"ith the tools 
and creatures of Con. Phipps, anù such a rabble of cut-throats as ,vere 
fit for the ,vork that they had for them to do." That t.here ,vas sonle 
truth in the allegation is. likely enough; Sir Constantine Phipps ,vas, 
at least, shortly afterwards disn1Íssed froln his offices. But Lord 
Anglesey at once took action against it as a scandalous libel. Defoe 
,vas brought before the Lords Justices, and cOlluuitted for trial. 
He ,vas liberated, ho,vever, on bail, and in spite of ,vhat he says 
about his resolution not to llleddle on either side, 1nade an energetic 
use of his 1ibprty. lie ,vrote Tlte Sec1'et rIÙdorll of One Year-the 
year after 'VilliaIu's accession-vindicating the King's clenlency to- 
"vards the abettors of the arbitrary governInent of J anles, and explain- 
ing that he ,vas conlpel1ed to enlploy nlany of thenl by the rapacious 
Bcranl bUng of his o,vn hdherents for places and pensions. The indi- 
l'ect bearing of this LI'fiCt is obvious. In October three palnphlets caIne 
froln Defoe's fertile pen; an Adcice to tlte People of England to lay 
aside feuds and faction, and live together under the ne\v King like 
good Christians; and two parts, in quick succession, of a 8ecl'l:t lIÙ
- 
tory of tlte U7lite Staff. This last ,york \vas an account of the cirCUIll- 
stances under ,vhich the Tr
asurer's 'Vhite Staff ,vas taken frOlll the 
Earl of Oxford, and put his con(luct in a favourable light, exonerating- 
hhu froIn the suspicion of Jacobitisnl, and affirnling-not quite accur- 
ately, as other accounts of the transaction seem to imply--that it ,vas 
by IIarley's advice that the Staff "ras connuitted to the Earl of Shre,vs- 
bury. One would be glad to accept this as proof of Defoe's attach- 
111Pl1t to the cause of his disgraced benefactor; yet Jlarley, as he lay 
in the Tower R,vaiting his trial on an bnpeaclunent of high treason, 
issued a d is(' lahner concerning the Secret .lIistory and another palll- 
phlet, entitleù An Acco'U nt of the Oonduct of Robept, Earl of O:rfopd. 
Thpse p
u11phlets, he said, ,vere not ,vritten ,vith his kno,vledge, or 
by his direction or encourageInent ; "on the contrary, he had reason 
to believe fronl several passages therein contained that it ,vas the in- 
tention of the author, or authors, to do hÏ1n a prejudice." This dis- 
clainler may have been dictated by a ,vish not to appear wanting in 
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respect to his judges; at any rate, Defoe's Secret IIÙdorl/ bears no trace 
on the surface of a design to prejudice hiIn by its rf'cital of facts. A Ii 
.Appeal to !lonow/' and Justice was Defoe's next production. \Yhilt> 
"Titing it, he ,vas seized ,vith a violent apopleetic fit, and it ,vas issued 
with a Conclusion by the Publisher, Inentiolling this circunlstance, 
eXI)laining that the panlphlet \vas consequently incOlllplete, and add- 
ing: "If he recovers, he lllay be able to finish ,vhat he began; if not, 
it is the opinion of lno
t that know hiIn that the treaÍl112nt ,vhich he 
llere cOlup]ains of, and sonle others tÌlat he ,vollld have spoken 
of, have ueen the apparent cause of his disaster." There is no 
sign of incolnpleteness in the Appeal; add the Conclusion by 
the Publisher, ,vhile the author lay "in a \veak and languishing 
condition, neither able to go on nor likely to recoyel', at least in any 
short tÍlne," gives a 1110st artistic finishing stroke to it. Defoe never 
interfered ,vith the perfection of it after his recovery, ,yhich took place 
very shortly. The .Appeal ,vas issued in the first ,veek of January; 
before the end of the 1110nth the indonlitable ,vriter ,vas ready ,,,ith a 
Third Part of the Secret Hi
tory, and a reply to AtterLury's Àdrice to 
tllp ]f
reeltolder8 of Englaud in yie,v of the approaching elections. A 
series of tracts writtcn in the character of a Quaker quicklr foHo\ved, 
one rebuking a Dissenting preacher for inciting the np\v GO\TerU11lent 
to vindictive severities, another rebuking Sacheverell for hypocrisy 
and perjury in taking the oath of abjuration, a third rebuking the 
Duke of Ornlond for encouraging Jacobite and High-Church Inobs. 
In l\Iarch, Defoe published his Fan1Ï(lJ In
trllctu1', a book of 450 pages: 
in July, his lIi
tory, ù
lJ ((; Scots Gentleìnan in tlte. SwcdÙ;/i SerL'ice, oJ 
tile JVars of Ollarlc8 XIL 
FornlÍdable as the list of these "yorks seen1S, it does not represent 
1110re than Defoe's average rate of production for thirty years of his 
life. 'Vith grave anxieties added to the strain of such incessant toil, 
it is no ,vonder that nature should have raised its protest in an apo- 
plectic fit. Even nature lllllst have o,vned herself vanquished, ,vhen 
she sa,v this very protest prpssed into the service of the irresistible 
and tritllnphant ,vorker. All thp tiIne he \vas at large upon bail, 
a\vaiting his trial. The trial took place in July, 1'715, and he ,vas 
found guilty. But sentence ,vas deferred till next terIn. October 
came round, but Defoe did not appear to receive his Rf'ntence. lIe had 
Inade his peace ,vith the Governn1ent, upon " capi
uìations" of ,vhicIt 
chance has preserved the record in his O'V11 hauthv1iting. He repre. 
sented privately to Lord Chief Justice Parker that he had ah\rays been 
devoted to the 'Vhig interest, and that any set'111ing departure fronl it 
had bt:'en due to errors of judgnlt:'nt, not to want of attachnlent. 
\Vhether the \Vhig leaders bplieved this r('prf'sentation \ve do not 
kno,v, but they agreed to pardon" aU fOrnlf'r luistakes" if he ,vould 
no\v enter faithfully into their sf'rvicp. 'fhough the IIauoverian suc- 
cession had been cordially welcolned by the steady l11a
se
 of the nation, 
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the l\Iar Rebellion in Scotland and the s)Tmpathy shown with thi
 
movenlent in the south ,varned thenI that their eneIuies ,vere not to be 
despised. There ,vas a large turbulent elenlent in the population, 
upon ,vhich agitators nlight ,vork \vith fatal effect. The Jacobites 
had still a hold upon the Press, and the past years had been fruitful 
of exanlples of the danger of trying to cru:sh sedition ,vith the ann of 
the ]a,y. Prosecution had been proved to be the surest road to popu,- 
Iarity. It occurred therefore that Defoe nlight be useful if he still 
passed as an opponent of the GoVerIllnent, insinuating hiInself as such 
into the confidence of Jacobites, obtained control of their pu blications, 
and nipped nlÍschief in the bud. It ,vas a dangerous and delicate ser- 
vice, exposing the en1Ïssary to dire revpnge if he were detected, and 
to suspicion anù misconstruction fronl his enI ployp,rs in his efforts to 
escape detection. But Defoe, deJighting in his superior wits, and 
happy in the midst of dangerous intrigues, boldly undertook the task. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LA'fER JOURNALISTIC LABOURS. 


FOR the discovery of this " strange and surprising" chapter in Defoe's 
Hfe, ,vhich clears up nluch that 1l1ight other,vise have been disputable 
in his character, the ,vorld is indpbted solely to 
Ir. 'ViHiaIl1 Lee. 
Accident put 
fr. Lee on the right scent, froln ,vhich previous L-iog- 
raphers }}ad he en diverted by too literal and hnplicit a faith in the 
arch-deceiver's statelnents, and too comprehensive an application of 
his cOluplaint that his nalne ,vas luade the hackney title of the tinIes, 
upon ,vhich all sorts of lo,v scribblers fathered their vile productions. 
Defoe's secret services on Tory papers exposed hinl, as we have seen, 
to misconstruction. 1\ obody kne\v this better than hhnself, and 
nobody could have guarded against it ,,,ith nlore sleepless care. In 
the fourth year of I\:ing George's reign a change took place in the 
1t-finistry. Lord To,vnshend ,vas succeeded in the lIoule Secretary'
 
office by Lord Stanhope. Thel'cupon Defoe judged it expedient tc 
write to a private secretary, l\Ir. de la Faye, explaining at length his. 
position. This letter along ,vith five others, also designed to prevent 
lllisconstruction by his eJnploY(Jrs, lay in the State Pappr Otlice till 
tIle year 18G4, ,vhen the ,vholo packet fen into the llands of 1\11'. Lee. 
The fol1o\ving succinct fragnlent of autobiography is dated Apr
l 
26, 1718 : 


"Though I doubt not but you have acquair.ted my Lord Stal!hope wit.h wbat 
humble sense of his J
ordship's goodness I received the account you were pleased to 
give me, that my little services are accepted, and that his lordship is satisfied to go 
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npon the foot of former ca.pitulations, etc. ; yet I confess, Sir, I have been anxioue 
upon many accounts, with respect as well to the service itself as my own safe1w 
lest my lord may think himself ill-served by me, even when I have best performed 
my duty. 
" I thought i
 the
efore no
 only a debt to myself, but a duty to his lordship, 
that I should gIve hIS lord
hlp a short account as clear as I can. how far my fonner 
im;tructions empowered me to act, aud iu a word what thiH little piece of I"ervice is 
for which I am so much a 
ubject of his lordship's prescnt favour and bounty. ' 
H it was in the )1inistry of my Lord Town
ltend, when my Lord Chief Ju
tice 
Parker, to whom I stand obliged for the favour, was plew;;ed so far to f'tate my 
case, that notwithstanding the misrepre
entations under which I had suffered, and 
notwithstanding- some nlÌstakes whîch I was the first to acknowledge, I was so 
happy as to be believed in the professions I made of a sincere attachment to the 
interests of the P!e
ent Government, and, 
peaking with all possible humility, 1 
hope I have not dlshonoured my Lord Parker's ..pcommendatioll. 
" In considering, after this, which way I might be rendered most useful to the 
90vernUlent, it was proposed bJ: U1Y Lord Townshend that. I should still ap: ear as 
)1' I wrre, as before, under the displeasure of the Govcrnment, and scparated from 
the \Vhigs ; and that I might be more scrviceable in a kind of disguise than if 1 
appeared openly; and upon this foot a weekly paper
 which I was at first directed 
to write, ill opposition to a scandalous paper called the Shift Shifted. was laid 
fi8ide, and th
 first thing I engaged in was a 1l1Onthly book calfed Jlercurius Pnlift- 
cus. of which presently. In the interval of thi
, Dyer, the News-Letter writer, 
having been dead. and Dormer, his 8ncce
eor, being Ulull>le by his troubles to carry 
on thãt work, I had an offer of a share in the property, as well as in the manage- 
ment of that work. 
" I immedIately acquainted my Lord Townshend of it, who, by 1\11'. Buckley. let 
me know it would be a very acceptable piece of f:ervice ; for that lettt.'r was really 
very prejudicial to the public, and the mo!:'t difficult to come at i.n a judicial way 
in case of offence given. My lord was pleased to add, by 1\lr. ßucklcy, that he 
would consider my service in that case. as he afterwards did. 
"Upon this I engaged in it ; and that 80 far, that though the proprrty was not 
wholly my own. yet the conduct and government of the style and news was so 
entirely in me. tbat I ventured to assure his lord
hip the f:ting of tbat mi8cbif'vous 
paper should bp. entirely taken out, though it was granted that the style Fhould 
continue Tory as it was, that the party might be amused and not f'et up another, 
which would have destroyed the design, and this part I therefore take entirely on 
myself still. 
, This went on for a year, before my Lord Townshend went out of the office; and 
his lordship, in consideration of this service, made me the appointment which Mr. 
Buckley knows of, with a promise of a further allowance as st.'rvice presented. 
" 1\1y Lord Sunderland, to who::5e goodness. I had many years a;..':o been obliged, 
when I was in a secret commission sent to Scotland, was plea
rd to approve and 
continue this service, and the appointmrnt annexed; and with hisIOlù:-;hip's appro- 
bation, I introduced myself, in the disguh::e of a translator of the foreign news, to 
be so far concerned in this weekly paper of ,Jlisf's as to be able to keep it within 
the circle of a secret management, alEo prevent the mischievous part of it ; and 
yet ndl her Mist, or any of those concerned with him, have the least guess or 
suspicion by whose direct ion I do it. 
., But here it becomes necessary to acquaint my lord (as I hinted to you, Sir), that 
this paper, caned the Journal, is not in myself in property, as the other, only in 
managem' nt; with this express difference, that if anything happens to be put in 
without my knowlf'd,ge, which may give offence, or if anything slips my obscrv
!tion 
which may be iII-taken, his lordship shall be sure always to know whether he ha
 
a 
ervant to reprove or a 
tranger to correct. 
., Upon the whole. however, this is the consequence, that by this management. 
the weekly J(J/.(rnal, and Dormer's Letter. as also the ,JfeTcu/'i1 1 8 Politicu.<{, which i8 
in the same nature of management as the Jou'J'nal, will be always kept (mistakes 
excepted) to pass as Tory papers, and yet be disabled and enervated, so as to do no 
mischief or give any offence to the Government." 
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Others of the teU-tale letters sho,v us in detail how Defoe acquitted 
hhnse]f of his engagelnents to the GovernIllent-bo\ving, as he said, 
in the House of Hiull110n. In one he speaks of a traitorous panlphlet 
which he has stopped at the press, and begs the Secretary to assure 
his superiors that he has the original in safe keeping, and that no 
eye but hi
 o\vn has seen it. In another he apologizes for an ob- 
noxiolls paragraph ,vhich had crept into .JfÙ
t'8 Journal, avo\ving that 
"::\11'. 
1ist did it, aftpr I had looked over ,vhat ,ve had gotten 
together," that he [Dpfoe] had no concern in it, directly or indirectly, 
and that he thought hhnse]f oùliged to notice this, to Illake good ,vhat 
he said in his last, viz., that if any lllÍstake happenpd, Lord Stanhope 
should al \vays kno'v ,vhether he had a servant to reprove or a stranger 
to punish. In another he expresses his alaflll at hearing of a private 
suit against 110rphe,v, the printer of the lrfel'cul'ius Puliticus, for a 
passage in that paper, and explains, first, that the obnoxious passage 
appeared two years before, and ,vas consequently covered by a capitu- 
lation giying hinl indenu1Ïty for aU fOr1ner Inistakes ; secondly, that 
the thing itself ,vas not his, neither could anyone pretend to charge it 
on hhn, and consequently it could not be adduced as proof of any 
failure in his duty. In another letter he gives an account of a ne\v 
treaty with 11ist. " I need not trouble YOll," he says, " with the par- 
ticulars, but in a 'YOI'd he professes hiIuself convinced that he has 
been ,vrong, that the Governnlent has treated hilll ,vith lenity and 
forbearance, arId he soleulllly engages to llle to give no more offence. 
The liberties 1\11'. Buckley lllentioned, viz., to seenl on the sallIe side 
as before, to rally the Flying Post, the \Vhig ,vriters, and even the 
word' vYhig,' &c., and to admit foolish and trifling things in favour 
of the Tories. This, as I represented it to hilll, he agrees is liberty 
enough, and resolves his paper shall, for the future, RIlluse the 
Tories, but not affront the Governluent." If 
Iist should break 
through this understanding, Defoe hopes it will be understood that it 
is not his fault; he can only say that the printer's resûlutioll:5 of 
anlendn1ent seelll to be sincere. 


"In pur
uance a]Roof this reformation, he brought me this morning the enclosed 
Jetter, which, indeed, I was (!]ad to see, because, though it seems couched in terms 
which might have been made public, yet ha
 a secret gaB in it, and a manifest ten- 
dency to reproach the Government with partialIty and wjustice, and (as it :'cknowl- 
edges expressly) was written to serve a present tun1. As this is an earnest of his 
ju
t intention, I hope he will go on to your satisfaction. 
"Give me leave, Sir, to mention here a circumstance which concerns myself, and 
which, indeed, is a little hardship upon me, viz., that I seem to merit less, when I 
intercept a piece of barefaced trea
on at the Press, than when I stop such a lctter as 
the enclosed; because one seems to be of a kind which no man would dare to med- 
dl-e with. But I would persuade myself, Sir, that stopping such notorious things is 
not without its good effcct, particularly because, as it is true that som
 pcople are 
generally found who do v('r.ture to print anything that oilers, 80 stopping them here 
IS some discouragement and disappointment to them, and they often die in our 
hands. 
" 18peak this, Sir, as well on occasion of what yon were pleased to say upon that 
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letter which I !lent you formerly about Killing no Jfurder, as npon another with 
verf:e
 in it, which :M.r. Mist gave me yesterday; which, upon my word, is 80 villain- 
ous and scandalous that I scarce dar
 to send It without your order, and an assur- 
ance that my doing so shall be taken well, for I confess it has a peculiar insolence 
in it against His 
Iaje8tY'8 person which (as blasphemous words against God) are 
scarce fit to be repeated." 
In the last of the series (of date June 13, 1718), Defoe is able to ns- 
fure his en1 ployers that (( he believes the time is come \v hen the jour- 
nal, instead of affronting and offending the Governluent, may niany 
ways ùe made serviceable to the Government; and he has J\lr. 1\1. so 
absolutely resigned to proper nleasures for it, that he is persuaded he 
Inay answer for it." 
Following up the clue afforded by these letters, Mr. Lee has traced 
the history of Jfist's Journal under Defoe's surveillance. l\fist did not 
prove so absolutely resigned to proper 111eaSUres as his supervisor had 
begun to hope. On the contrary, he had frequent fits of refractory 
obstinacy, and gave a good deal of trouble both to Defoe and to the 
Government. Between theIn, ho\vever, they had the poor n1an com- 
pletely in their po\ver. \Vhen he yielded to the importunity of his 
Jacobite correspondents, Of kicked against the taunts of the Whig 
organs about his wings being clipped-they, no n10re than he, knew 
how-his secret controllers had two ways of bringing him to reason. 
Sometimes the Governnlent prosecuted him, wisely choosing occasions 
for their displeasure on "\vhich they "\vere likely to have popular feel- 
ing on their side. At other tinIes Defoe threatened to withdra\v and 
have nothing more to do with the Journal. Once or twice he carried 
this threat into execution. IIis absence soon told on the circulation, 
and Mist entreated hinl to return, making proIllises of good behaviour 
for the future. Further, Defoe commended hhnself to the gratitude 
of his unconscious dupe by sympathizing with him in his troubles, 
undertaking the conduct of the paper while he lay in prison, and edit- 
ing two volumes of a selection of JIiscellany Letters frOIll its colunlns. 
At last, however, after eight years of this partnership, during which 
Mist had no suspicion of Defoe's connexion with the Government, the 
spcret somehow seems to have leaked out. Such at least is 1tIr. Lee's 
highly probable explanation of a murderous attack made by Mist upon 
his partner. 
Defoe, of course, stoutly denied 1vIist's accusations, and publi
hed a 
touching account of the circumstances, describing his assailant a
 a 
lamentable instance of ingratitude. Here was a man ,vhom he had 
saved from the gallows, and befriended at his own risk in the utI110st 
distress, turning round upon him, (( basely using, insulting, and pro- 
voking hin1, and at last drawing his sword upon his benefactor." 
Defoe dbarmed him, gave him his life, and sent for a surgpon to dress 
his wounds. But even this \vas not enough. Mist would give him 
nothing but abuse of the worst and grossest nature. It almost ßhook 
Defoe's faith in human nature. Was there ever such ingratitude 
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known before? The most curious thing i3 that }rlr. Lee, who has 
brought all these facts to light, seenlS to share Defoe's ingenuous as 
tonislnnent at this" strange instance of ungrateful violC'nce," and 
conjectures that it must have proceeded frOln inlaginary ,vrong of a 
very grievous nature, such as a suspicion that Defoe had instigated 
the Governnlent to prosecute hin1. It is perhaps as ,veIl that it should 
have fallen to so 10J"al an adnlirer to exhunle Defoe's secret services 
and public protestations; the record nÚght other,vise have been re- 
jected as incredible. 
111'. Lee's researches were not confined to Defoe's relations ".ith 
lVIist and his journal, and the other publications nlnntioned in tho 
prpcious letter to 1\11'. de la Faye. Once assured that Deíoe did not 
,vithdra,v from ne,vspapC'r-writing in 1715, he ransacked the journals 
of the period for traces of his hand and contelnporary allusions to his 
labours. A rich harvest re,varded 1\11'. Lee's zeal. Defoe's individu- 
ality is so marked that it thrusts itself through every disguise. A 
careful student of the Review, ,.vho had cOlnpared it ,vith the litera- 
ture of the tiIne, and learnt his peculiar tricks of style and vivid 
rangf's of interest, could not easily be at fault in identifying a COIn po- 
sition of any length. Defoe's incornparable clearnf-'ss of staternellt 
,voldd alone betray him; that ,vas a gift of nature \vhich no art could 
successfully ÏInitate. Contenlporaries also ,.vere quic
r at recognising 
their Proteus in his luany shapes, and their gossip gives a strong sup- 
port to internal evidence, resting as it probably did on evidences ,vhich 
,vere not altogether internal. Though 1\11'. Lee l11ay ha'.re IJécn rash 
sOlnetiInes in quoting little scraps of ne'vs as Defoe's, he HUlst 1)e ad- 
mitted to have estaLlish
d that, prodigious as ,vas the nUl11ber and 
extent of the veteran'5 separate publications during the reign of the 
First George, it was also the most active p{>riod of his career as a 
journalist. 1\lanaging 1\Iist and ,vriting for his journal would have 
been work enough for an ordinary man; but Defoe founded, con- 
ducted, and ,vrote for a host of other newspapers-the Illonthly 
J,Iercl1rius Politicu,lj, an octavo of fiixty-four pages (171G-1720) ; the 
,veekly D01"mer'S Nf1I'8-Lfttcr (\vritten, not pri, ntf,'d 171G-1718); the 
1Vlâtc!tall Ereuin[J Post (a tri- ,veekly q llarto-sh('('t, estaùlishcd 1718) ; 
the Daily Post (a daily single l('af, folio, established 1710); anù ,Ap- 
plebee's JouTnal (,vith ,vhich his connexion ùegan in 1720 anù cnded 
in 1726). 
The contributions to these ne,vspapers, ,vhich 1\11'. Lee has assigned, 
with great judgnlent it seenlS to nle, to Defoe, range over a ,vide 
field of topics, frolll piracy to highway rouberies, to suicide and tho 
Divinity of Christ. Defoe's own test of a good ,vriter ,vas that he 
should at once please and serve his readers, and he k('pt this double 
object in view in his newspaper writings, as much as in Rubinson 
01'u8oe, Moll Flanders, and the F(unily Instructor. Great as is the 
variety of subjects in the selections ,vhich 1\lr. Lee has made upon 
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internal evidence, they are all of them suhjects in ,vhich D
foe 
::;ho\ved a keen interest i"l his ackno,vledged ,yorks. In providing 
aillusenlent for his readers, -he did not soar aùove his age in point of 
rcfineluent ; and in providing- instruction, he did not fall b('Jow his 
age in point of 1110rality and religion. It is a notable circumstance 
that one of the nlarks by ,vhich contemporarie
 traced his hand 'vas 
"the little art he is truly nlaster of, of forging a story anù inlposing 
it. on the ,vorld for truth." Of this he gave a conspieuous instance in 
J[Ù5t'S Jvnrnal in an account of the marvellous Llo,Ying up of the 
bland of St. 'VIncent, ,vhich in circumstantial invention and force of 
dpscription 1lUlSt be ranke'd alnong his nlast.er-pieces. But Defoe did 
JIlOre than eIllbellish stories of strange events for his ne,vslxtpers. 
lIe ,vas a nlaster of journalistic art in all its branches, anù a fertile 
inv<,ntor and organizer of ne,v devices. It is to hiIn, 
rr. Lee says, 
and his researches entitle him to authority, that ,ve o,ve the proto- 
type of the leading article, a Letter Introductory, as it became the 
fashion to call it, ,vritten on some subject of g
neral interest and 
])laced at the com1nencelnent of each nunlber. The \vriter of this 
Letter Introductory ,vas kno\vu ad the" author" of the paper. 
Alloth<,r feature in journalism ,vhich Dpfoe gr('atly helped to 
develop, if he did not actually invent, ,vas the Journal of Society. In 
the Reciew he had l)rovided for the arnusement of his rf'aders by tho 
df'vice of a Scandal Club, whose transactions he professf'd to report. 
But political excitement ,vas iutpnse throuhhout the ,vhole of Qu('cn 
Ahlll"S reign; Defoe could afford but slllall space for scandal, and his 
Club ,vas often occupied with fighting his Juinor politi('al battles. 
'Yhen, howe'Ter, the IIanoVf'riall succe'ssion 'waH secured, and the 
lanel had rest fron1 the hot strife of parties, light gossip ,vas Illore in 
rpquf'st. N (',vspap('rs becanle less political, and their circulation 
extended frOln thp coffee-houses, inns, nnd ale-houses to a ne'v class 
of l'eadcrs. "Thf'Y have of late," a ,,'riteI' in Applebee's JOll'l'lla.l 
says in 1725, "been taken in nluch by the "Tomcn, especially the 
])olitical ladies, to assist at the tea-table." Defoe scenlS to havo 
taken an actÏ\Te part in n1aking JIist'8 Juu]"J/({l and 
lppl('bec' s Jou1'nal, 
Loth Tory organs, suitable for this nlore frivolous section of the pub- 
lic. This ft'll in with his purpose of dinlinh;hing the political "Tcight 
of these journals, and at the sarne time increased their sale. lIe COll- 
vprt<,d thmn from rabid party agencies into registers of dOlllf'StiC 
ncws and vehicles of social disquisitiolls, sOllletÌnu's grave', sonlP- 
tinles gay in subject, but unifonnly bright and spirited in tono. 
The ra\v Jnaterials of several of Defoe's elaborate tales, such as 
],[oll Flanders and Colonel Jack, are to bt-' found in the cohunns of 
]'list's and Applebee's. In connexion \vith Applebee's more particularly, 
I)efoe ,vent some way towards anticipating the ,vorl
 of the modern 
Special Corr
spondent. He apparently intervie,ved distinguished 
criminals in N ewgate, and ex.tracted from thelll the stories of their 
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lives. Part of what he thus gathered he cOIllmunicated to Applebee; 
sOlnetimes, ,,'hen the notoriety of the case justified it, he dre,v up 
longer narratives and published thelll separately as palnphlets. He 
,vas an adept in the art of puffing his 0" n productions, ,yhether books 
or journals. It nlay be doubtpd ,vheth
r any Alnerican editor eveI' 
mastered this art more thoroughly than Defoe. Nothing, fof 
instance, could surpass the boldness of Defoe's plan for directing 
public attention to his narrative of the robberies and escapes of Jaclt 
Sheppard. He seen1S to have taken a particular interest in thi.s dar- 
ing gaol-breaker. 
Ir. Lee, in fact,- finds evidence that he had 
gained Sheppard's affectionate esteem. He certainly turned his 
acquaintancp to adn1Ïrable account. He procured a letter for 
Aþplebee'ls Jourìlffl froln Jacl\:, ,vith "kind love," and a copy of 
verses of his o,vn composition. Both letter and verses probably came 
from a 1110re practised pen, but, to avert suspicion, the original of 
the letter ,vas declared to be on vie,v at Applebee's, and ",veIl 
kno,vn to be in the handwriting of Jack Sheppard." Next Defoe 
prepared a thrilling narrative of Jack's adventures, which ,vas of 
course described as ,vritten by the prisoner hin1self, and printed at 
his particular desire. But this ,vas not all. The artful author fur- 
ther arranged that when Sheppard reached his place of execution, he 
should send for a friend to the cart as he stood under the gibbet, and 
deliver a copy of the pamphlet as his last speech and dying confes- 
sion. A paragraph recording this incident \vas duly inserted in the 
ne\"spapers. It is a cro,vning illustration of the inventive daring 
,yith ,vhich Defoe practised the tricks of his trade. 
One of Defoe's last ,yorks in connection with journalism ,vas to 
,vrite a prospectus for a ne\v "\veeldy periodical, the Universal 
Spectator, 'which ,vas started by his son-in-Ia,v, Henry Baker, in 
October, 1728. There is more than internal and circulllstantial evi- 
dence that this prospectus was Defoe'8- composition. '\Vhen Baker 
retired from the paper five years afterwards, he drew up a list of 
the articles ,vhich had appeared under lÜs editorship, with the 
names of the 'writers attached. This list has been preserved, and 
from it ,ve learn that the first. number, containing a prospectus and 
an introductory essay on the qualifications of a good ,vriter, was 
"\\Titten by Defoe. That experienced journalist naturally tried to 
give an air of novelty to tbe enterprise. cc If this paper," the first 
sentence runs, "was not intended to be w11at no paper at present is, 
've should neyer attempt to crowd in among such a throng of public 
writers as at this tinle oppress the town." In effect the sclleIl1e of 
the Universal Spectator was to revive the higher kind of periodical 
essays which made the reputation of the earlier Spectator. AtteInpts 
to fol1o,v in the "rake of Addison and Steele had for so long cea
ed 
to be features in journalism; their mannpr had been so effectually 
superseded by less refined purveyors of light literature-Defoe hhn- 
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self going heartily ,vith the stream-that the revival \vas opportune, 
and in point of fact proved successful, the Univc1'lml Spectator con- 
tinuing to exist for nearly t,venty years. It sho\vs how quickly the 
Spfctator took its place among the classics, that the "Titer of the 
prospectus considered it necessary to deprecate a charge of preSU1l1p- 
tion in seelning to challenge cOlnparison. . 


" Let no man envy llS the celebrated title we have flssulliP.d, or charge l1S with 
arrogance, aR if we bid the world expect great things from u::;. :l\1ust we have no 
Dower to please, unle 
s we come up to the full height of tho::;e inimitable perform- 
ânces ï Is there no wit or humour left becau
e they are gone? Is the t5pírit of the 
SpertatO"f's all lost, and theIr mantle fallen upon nobody? Have they bflid all 
that can be said? :Has the world offered no variety, and presented no new scenes. 
since they retired from us? Or did they leave off, because they were quite eÀhaust- 
ed and had no more to say?" 


Defoe did not ah,vays speak so respectfully of the authors of the 
Spectator. If he had been asked why they left off, he ,vould proba- 
bly have given the reason contained in the last sentence, and backed 
his opinion by conteulptuouS relnarks about the want of fertility in 
the scholarly brain. lIe hi111self could have gone on producing for- 
ever; he ,vas never gravel1ed for lack of nuttter, had no nice ideas 
about Inanner, and ,'ras SOlnetÏInes sore about the superior respecta- 
l)ilityof those ,yho had. But here he ,"vas on business, addressing 
people ,vl1o looked back regretfuUy from the vulgarity of J[i
t's and 
.Applebee's to the refineJnent of earlier periodicals, and lnaking a bid 
for their custom. A few 1110re sentences from his advertisenlent ,vill 
sho\v ho\v ,veIl he understood their prejudices :- 


"The main design of tbis work is, to tt:Jrn your thonghts a little dI from the 
cla1!l
ur of contending partieR, \-;'hich has so long 
urfeited you with their ill-timed 
pohtIcs, and restore your taste to thIngS truly superior and sublime. 
"In order to this, we shall end(>avonr to present yon with Ruch subjects as are 
capable, íf wen handled, both to divert and to instruct YOU; Euch as f'hall render 
conversatIon pleasaut, and help to make mankind agreeable to one another 
"As for our management of them not to promise too much for ol1rselve
, we 
shan only F'ay we hopè, at leafo't, to make our work acceptable to everybody, because 
we resolve, if pO
f'ible, to di
plpa8e nobody. 
"We assure the world, by way of negative, that we shall en
age in no Quarrels. 
meddle with no parties, deal in no scandal, nor endeavour to make any IDPn merry 
at the expen!':e of their neighbours. In a word, we f'hùIl set nobody together by the 
ear
. And though we hDve encouraged the ingenious world to correspond with us 
by JetterR. we hope they will not take it ill, that we say b('forehand. no ]et.ters will 
be t?ken notice of by us which contain finy pen:onal ff'p!"oaches, intermeddle with 
fanllly breaches, or tend to scandal or indecency of any kind. 
,. The current papers are more than sufficient to carryon an the dirty work the 
town can have for them to do; and what with party !':trife
 politics. poet.ic quarrels, 
and aU the other consequences of a wrangling age, they are in no danger of wanting 
employment: and those readers who deli,ght in such things, may divert them
elvee 
there. But our views, as is said above, lie another way." 


Good writing is ,vhat Defoe proll1ises the readers of the U niversfll 
Spectat01
, and this leads him to consider what particular qualifica- 
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tions go to the composition, or, in a \vord, It \vhat is rpquired to de- 
nominate a n1an a good 
c1'iter. " His definition is worth quoting as a 
statement of his principles of composition. 


"One says this is a polite aut.hor; another says, that is an excellent (food Wl'Ïfel''- 
[md generally we find some obliQue strokes pointed sideways rot tht'mRelves; inti- 
mating that whether we think fit to' allow it or not, they take themselves to be very 
(food writers. And, indeed, I must excu
e them their vanity: for if a poor author 
bad not some good opinion of himself, especially when under the discouragement of 
having nobody else to be of his mind, he would never write at all ; nay, he could 
not; it would take off all the little dull edge t1:at his pen Il1ight ùave on it before, 
uue] be would not be able to say one word to the purpose. 
., Now whatever may be the lot of this paper, be that as common fame shall direct., 
yet without entering into the enquiry who writes better or who writes wor8e, I 
shall lay down one specific, by which you that read shall impartially determine who 
are, or are not, to be caUed good writer's. In a word, the character of a good writer, 
wherever he is to be found, is this, viz., that he wrItes f:O us to please and serve at 
the same time. 
"If he writes to please, and 110t to sen:e he is a flatterer and a hypocrite; if to 

e.,.ve and not to ]Jlease, he turns cynic and satirist. The fhst deals in smooth false- 
hood, the last in rough scandal; the last may do some good, though little 
 
the first does no good, and may do mi
chief, not a 1ittIe: the Jast provokes your 
rage, the first provokes your pride; and in a word either of them is hurtful rather 
than useful. But the writer that 
trives to be useful, writes to serve l ou, and at 
the same tin1 P , by an imp.erceptible art, draws you on to be plea.ge also. He 
represents truth with plainness, viItue with praise: he even reprehends with a soft- 
ness that carries the force of a satire without thE' FaIt of it ; find he in'-ensibly 
sCrGws himself into your good opinion, that as his Wlltings merit your regard, so 
they fail not to obtain it. 
H This is r"art of the character by which I define a çood writer; I say 'tis 
but part of it, foi.' it is not a half eheet that would con+aln the full description; a 
large volume would hardly 8uffice it. His fame requires, indeed, a very good writer 
to give it due praise, and for that rea
on (and a good reason too) I go no farther 
with it." 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PLACE OF DEFOE'S FICTIONS IN HIS LIFE. 
'THOSE of my readers who have thougl1t of Defoe only as a writer of 

tories \vhicÌ1 young and old still love to read, must not be surprised 
t hat so fp\v pages of this 1ittle book sho,uld l:>e left .for an account 
f 
his 'work in that field. No doubt Dpfoe s chIef c1alln to the world s 
interest. is that he is the author of Robinson Orus(le. But there is 
little to be said about this or any other of Defoe's tales in themselves. 
'fheir art is simple, unique, inconlmunicaùle, and thc'y are too we
l 
IUlown to need description. On the other hand, there IS n: uch that IS 
worth kno\ving and not generally known about t
e relatIon of these 
works to his life, and the place that they occu.py 1n the sum total of 
l1Ïs literary activity. Hundreds of thousands SInce Defoe's death.. and 
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millions in ages to come, would never have heard his name but for 
Robinson Crusoe. To his contenlporaries the publication of that work 
,vas but a sn1all incident in a career \vhich for twenty years had 
claÍIned and held their interest. People in these days are apt to Íln- 
agine, because Defoe wrote the most fascinating of books for chil- 
dren, that he was himself simple, child-like, frank, open, and unsus- 
pecting. I-Ie has been so described by 1110re than one historian of lit- 
erature. It ,"as not so that he appeared to his contemporaries, anti it 
is not so that he can appear to us 'v hen ,ve know his life, unless ,ve 
recognise that he took a child's delight in beating \vith their o\vn 
'''eapons the most astute intriguers in the most intrIguing period of 
English history. 
Defoe ,vas essentially a journalist. He ,yrote for the day, and for 
the greatest interest of the greatest number of the day. lie always 
had sonle ship sailing with the passing breeze, and laden ,vith a 
useful cargo for the coast upon ,vhich the \"intI chanced to be blowing. 
If the Tichborne trial had happened in his tilHe, \ve should cel'tail1ly 
have had frOll1 hÍIl1 an exact history of the boyhood anel surprising 
adventures of Tholnas Castro, cOllllnonly kno,vn as Sir Roger, ,vhich 
would have conle do,,,n to us as a true record, taken, perhaps, by the 
chaplain of Portland prison frolll the convict's o,vn lips. It ,,"ould 
have had such an air of authenticity, and ,vould have been corroborated 
by such íc.n array of trust\vorihy ,vitnesses, that nobody in later tÍIlles 
could have doubted its truth. Defoe ahnlYs "Tote ,vhat a large nUIn. 
bel' of people 'were in a nlood to r
ad. ...\11 his ,vritings, \vith so fe,v 
exceptions that thf'Y luay reasonably be supposed to fall ,vithin th& 
category, were pièces de circo7Zsta/lce. \Yhpuever any distinguished 
person died or other,vise enga:ged pub1ic attention, no Inatter ho,v dis- 
tinguished, \vhether as a politician, a crilninal, or a divine, Defoe lost no 
time in bringing out a biography. It ,vas in such elnergpncies that 
he produced his memoirs of Charles XII., Peter the Great, Count 
Patkul, the Duke of Shre,,'sbury, Baron de Goertz, the Hev. Daniel 
\Yilliams, Captain Avery the I{ing of the Pirates, DonÚnique Car- 
touche, Rob I{oy, Jonathan \Yild, Jack Sheppard, Duncan C
llHpbell. 
\Vhen the day had been fixed for the Earl of Oxford"s trial for high 
treason Defoe issued the fictitious Jlinutes of tlte Secret NegotiatioJl8 of 
.J.1Ions. 1JIe
;JUlger at the Engli:.:;h Court during his nlinistry. 'Ve owe 
the JOlttJ'nal o,f the Plague in 16ß3 to a visitation ,vhich fell upon 
France in 1721, and caused llIuch apprehension in England. The 
genll ,,,hich in his fertile n1Índ grew into Robinson Cru,çoe fell fronl 
the real adventures of Alexander Selkirk, ,,'hose solitary residpnce of 
four years on the island of Junn Fernandez "'as a nine days' ,vonder in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Defoe was too husy \vith his politics at the 
mOlnent to turn it to account; it was recalled to hiln later on, in the 
year 1719, ,,,hen the exploits of fan10us pirates had given a yi
 id in- 
terest to the chances of adventurers ill far-a\vay islands on the Amer- 
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ican and African coast5. The Life, Adventu1'es, and Piracies of the 
famous Captain Singleton, 'v 110 was set on 
hore in 
ladagascar, 
traversed the continent of Africa from east to ,vest past the sources 
of the 
ile, and ,vent roving again in the cOlllpanyof the famous 
Captain Avery, ,vas produced to satisfy the 
anle demand. Such 
biographies as those of J[oll Jl'landcrs and the Lady RO;l'a/la were of 
a kind, as he hi1nself illustrated by an filllusing anecdote, that in- 
terested all times and all professions aud degrees; llut we have seen to 
,vhat accident he o\vecl their suggestion and probably part of their 
Dlaterials. He had tested the nlarket for such "'ares in his Journals 
of Society. 
In follo\ving Defoe's career, \ye are constantly renlinded that he 
\vas fi Ulan of business, and practised the profession of If'tters ,vith a 
shre\vd eye to the lllain chance. lIe scoffpd at the iùea of practising it 
\vith any other object, tl!ough he had aspirations after innllortal falne 
as much as any of his l110re decorous contelllpOl'aries. Like Tholllas 
Fuller, he frankly avo,ved that he wrote "for SOllle honest profit to 
hÏ!nsf'lf." Did any 111an, he a
ked, do anything without SOllle regard 
to his o,vn advantage"? \Vhenever he hit upon a profitable vein, he 
,vorked it to exhaustion, putting the ore into various shapes to at- 
tract different purchasers. Robinson C1 usoe nlade a sensation; he 
inlmediateJy follo,vecl up the original s10ry ,vith a Second Part, and 
the Second Part 'with a vohune of Serioíl8 ReflectíoJl8. lIe had dis- 
covert-'d the keenness of the public apppf te for storif's of the super- 
natural, in 17üü, by Uleans of his T/'ue },'( J1 rttiol1 vf tlte Apparition of 
one ,Jf/'.
. V frtl. * "Then, in 1720, he und ertook to \vrite the Hfe of the 
popular fortune-tpllpr, Duncan Calnpbell-a puff "rl1Ïch illustrates 
ahllost better than anything else Defoe's extraordinary ingpnuity in 
putting a respectable face upon the nlo3t disreputal>l
 Inaterials-he 
had another proof of the avidity ,vith ,vhich people run to hear 
]narvels. lIe follo,ved up this clue wHh 
1 8../18tnn o.l .J.1fngic, vr a 
lIÙ.;fOl'lIO.l tlte Black Art J. Tile Secrets oJ tile IncÙsible World disclot1cd, 
OJ' a UJ,Ù'c/'srtl IJÙ;{orl/ oj' 
ljJp(trition8 J' and a luullorous IIistOl'l1 of 
tlte Ðffil, in ,vhich last ,york he suhj
ctl'd Paradi....e LOt1t, to which 
Addison had dra,vn attention by his papt'rs in the Spectator, to very 
fìharp criticisul. In his books and palnphlets on tht> Behaviour of 
Hervants, and his ,yorks of Inore fOflnal instruction, the Frtl/lily In- 
stJ'u('tor, the Plaa of Engliðh COl/ill/tePCe, the Complete EnglÙ,h 1'/,(ulc8- 


* l\
r. Lee has disposed conclusively of the myth that this tale was written. to pro- 
mote the 8ale of a dull book by one Dre1incourt on the Fear of Death, WhICh l\[rs. 
Veal's ghost earnestly recommended her frIend to read. It wa:
 fir!-:t published sepa- 
rately as a pamphlet without any reference to Dreliucourt. It was not printed with 
Drehncourt's Fear of Death till the fourth edition of that work, which was already 
popular. Further, the sale of Drelincourt does not appear to have been increased by 
the addition of Defoe's pamphlet to the book, and of Mrs. Veal's recommendation to 
the pamphlet. 
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'Iíilill, thë Complete Engli8h Gentleman (his last ,york, left unfinished 
and unpublished), he ,vrote with a similar regard to what ,vas for the 
Inoment in delllalld. 
Defoe's noyel "rriting thus grew naturally out of his general literary 
trade, and had not a little in conunon ,vith the rest of his abundant 
stock. All his productions in this line, his Inasterpiece, RobÙu.;oJl 
Crla.:oc, as ,veIl as ,vhat Charles Lanlb calls his" secondary novels," 
Captain Singleton, Colonel Jack, JIull Flcuzder8, and Ro.ranft, 'Yf>rp 
luanufactured from 11laterial for ,vhich he had ascertained that there 
,vas a Iuarket ; the only novelty lay in the lnode of preparation. FroIll 
,vriting biographies ,vith real nalnes attached to thelll, it ,vas but a 
short step to ,vriting biographies ,,,ith fictitious nallIes. Defoe is 
sOlnetinles spoken of as the inventor of the realistic novel; realistic 
hiography ,vould, perhaps, be a luore strictly accurate description. 
Looking at the character of his professed records of fact, it seelllS 
strange that he Hhould ever have thought of v{riting the lives of 
hnaginary heroes, and should not have renlained content ,vith " forg- 
ing stories and Ï111posing thelll on the ,vorld for truth" about faluous 
and notorious persons in real life. The purveyors of news in those 
days could use ,vithout fear of detection a licence ,vhich ,vould not be 
tolerated now. They could not, indeed, satisfy the public appetite 
for news \vithout taking liberties '\vith the truth. They had not 
special correspondents in all parts of the ,,'orId, to fill their pages 
\vith reports fronl the spot of things seen and heard. The public had 
acquired the habit of looking to the press, to periodical papers, and 
casual books and pamphlets for information about passing events 
and pronlinent TIlen before sufficient lllPans had been organized for 
procuring infonnation ,vhich should approxhnate to correctness. In 
such circunlstances the telnptation to invent and C-'lllbellish was ir- 
resistible. " 'Vhy," a paragraph-Iuaker of the tinle is nlade to say, 
"if 've \vill ,vrite nothing but truth, ,ve lllust bring you no news; 
we are bound to bring you such news as \ve can find." Yet it ,vas 
not lies but truth that the public wanted as lnuch as they do no'v. 
lIenee arose the llC-'cessity of fortifying reports 'with circumstantiaJ 
evidence of their authenticity. Nobody rebuked unprincipled ne\vs- 
writers more strongly than Defoe, and no ne\vs- ,vriter ,vas half as 
copious in his guarantees for the accuracy of his information. ""hen 
a report reached England that the, island of St. Vincent had been 
blown into the air, Defoe wrote a description of the calamity, the 
most astonishing thing that had happened in the world" since the 
Creation, or at least since the destruction of the earth by water in 
the general Deluge," and prefaced his description by saying: 
"Our accounts of t:1is come from so many several hands and several places th::::.t 
it would be illlpos3ible to bring the letters all 
cparately into this journal; nr:.d 
when we bad done 80, or attempted to do so, would leave the story cOllfufed, and 
the world 110t perfectly informed. 'Ve bave therefore thought it better to give the 
substance of ttis amazing accident in one collection; making tog
ther as full Bond 
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as distinct an account of the whole as we believe it possible to come at by any intel- 
ligence whatsoever, and at the close of this account we shaH give some probable 
guesses at the natural cause of so terrible an operation." 


Defoe carried the same systelll of vouching for the truth of his 
narratives by referring thelll to likely sources, into panlphlets and 
books, \vhich reany served the purpose of newspapers, being \vritten 
for the gratification of passing interests. The History of the \Vars 
of Charles XII., \vhich :\11'. Lee ascribes to him, "Tas "written by a 
Hoofs gent1elllan, in the S\vedish service." The short narrative of the 
life and death of Count Patkul ,vas" written by the Lutheran l\linis- 
tel', ,vho assisted hÏ1n in his last hours, and faithfully translated out 
of a lIigh Dutch luanuscript." M. Mesnager's minutes of his nego- 
tiations ,vere " ,vritten by hiInself," and "done out of French." De- 
foe knew that the public would read such narratives nlore eagerly if 
they believed thenl to be true, and ascribed thenl to authors ,vllose 
position entitled thelll to confidence. There can be little doubt that 
he dre,v upon his imagination for 11lore than the title-pages. But 
\vhy, when he had so nlany elninent and notorious persons to serve 
as his subjects, ,vith all the advantages of bearing nalne
 about ,vhich 
the public ,vere already curious, did he turn to the adventures of 
new and fictitious heroes and heroines? One can only suppose that 
he was attracted by the greater freedoln of lnovelnellt in pure inven- 
tion ; he made the venture ,vith Robinson Crusoe 7. it ,vas successful, 
and he repeated it. But after the success of Rubinson Oru8o
 he by 
no JlleanS abandoned his old fields. It ,vas after this that he pro- 
duced autobiographies and other prima .facie authentic lives of no- 
torious thieves and pirat.es. \Vith all his records of l.eroes, real or 
fictit.ious, hp practised the saInp d{-'vices for ensuring credibilit.y. In 
all alike he took for grant.ed t.hat the first question people \vouJd a
k 
::tùout a story ,vas ,vhether it ,vas true. rrIle novel, it nlust be re- 
lllelnhercd, ,vas thpl1 in iÜ; infancy, and Defoe, as ,ve shall presently 
sep, ÎIllagined, probably not ,vithout good rf\ason, that his read(-'rs 
,vould disapprove of story-telling for the Jllere pleasure of the thing, 
as an iuunorality. 
In writing for the entertainnlPllt of his o'vn thue, Defoe took the 
surest way of ,vritillg for the entertainulPllt of all tÍIne. Yet if he 
had l}(-3Ver chanced to ,vrite Ilobin8on C/'usoe he \vould no,v have a 
very obscure placG in EngJish literature. IIis" natural infinnity of 
hOlllCly plain ,vriting," as he hUlllorously described it, luight have 
dra,vn students to his \vorks, but they ran considerable risk of lying 
in utter oblivioIl. lIe ,vas at ,val' ,yit
h the 'v hole guild of respectable 
"\vriters ,vho had becollle cla5sics; they dpspised him as an illit.erate 
fello,v, a vulgar buckster, and never alludcd to hhn except in ternlS 
of conielnpt. He ,vas not slow to ret.ort their civilities; but the re- 
torts migllt very easily have sunk beneath the waters, while tLe 
assaults were preserved by their lllutual support. The vast nlass of 
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Oefoe's writings received no kindly aid from distinguislied contenl
 
poraries to float theln do\vn the streanl; everything \vas done that 
bitter dislike and supercilious indifference could do to subn1erge thenl. 
llubinson Crusoe \vas their sole life-buoy. 
It,vould be n lllistake to suppose that the vitality of Robinson Crusoe 
is a happy accident, and that others of Defoe's tales have as luuch 
('lainl in point of 1110rit to perluanence. Robiu..wn Crusoe has Ii ved 
longest, because it lives lllost, because it \vas detached as it were froln 
its O\Vll tiIne and organized for separate existence. It is the only one 
of Defoe's tales that shows \vhat he could do as an artist. \Ve lllight 
have seen frOin the others that he had the genius of a great artist; 
here \ve have the possibility realized, the convincing proof of aCCOln- 
plished work. 1.110ll Jt 1 landers is in SOlne respects superior as a novel. 
1\101l is a llluch lllore cOinplicated character than the sinlple, open- 
minded, manly lllariner of York ; a strangely mixed COlll pound of 
craft and iInpulse, selfishness and generosity-in short, a thoroughly 
bad \VOlnan, lllade bad by circulnstances. In tracing the vigilant reso- 
lution ,vith \vhich she plays upon hUll1an \veakness, the spasn1S of 
cOlupunction \vhich shoot across her ,,'Hy designs, the selfish after- 
thoughts \vhich paralyse her generous ÏInpulses, her fits of dare-devil 
courage and uncontrollable panic, and the steady current of good- 
llullloured satisfaction \vith herself \vhich luakes her chuckle equally 
over n1ishaps and successes, Defoe has gone lnuch lllore deeply into 
the springs of action, and :;;ketched a uluch richer page in the natural 
history of his species than in Robinson Crusoe. True, it is a n10re re- 
pulsive page, but that is not the only reason \vhy it has fallen into 
(
olnparat.ive oblivion, and exists no'v only as a parasite upon the l110re 
popular ,vork. It is not equally "'ell constructed for the strugg-le of 
t'xistence aluong hooks. No hook can live for ever ,vhich is not firmly 
organized round SOine eent.ral principle of life, and that l)rinciple in 
itself itnperishabiø. It 111USt have a hflart and l1lelnbers; the Jl1Plnbers 
nllIst be soundly compactpd and t he heart su pf'rior to decay. COIn pared 
\vith Robinsun Crusoc, JIoll Flanders is only a string of diverting inci., 
dt-'nts, the lo\vest type of book orgal1iSlll, very brilliant \vhile it is fresh 
and ne\v, but not qualified to survive competitors for the \vorld's in- 
terest. There is no unique creative purpose in it to bind the ,vhole 
togt'thpr; it Inight bp cut into pieces, each capable of ,vrigglil1g 
Rllllu;ingly hy it.self. rrhe gradual corruption of tilP heroine's virt.ue, 
,vhich is the encol1lpassing schenle of the tale, is too thin as well as 
too COlnnlon an artistic envelope; the incidents burst through it at so 
Jnfiuy points that it beconles a shapeless n1ass. But in Roùin8on Cru- 
lwe ,ve have real, growth fronl a vigorous gern1. The cpntral idea 
rounel \vhich thp tale is organized, the position of a man cast ashore on 
a desert island, ahandoned to his o\vn rpsources, suddenly shot beyond 
11elp or counspl froin his fello\v-creatures, is one that must live as long 
as the uncertainty of hUlnan life. 
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artist dallied ,vith it, tin it finaHy settled anò took root in the mind of 
the one Ulan of his generation 1nost capable of giving it a hOlne and 
working out its artistic possibilities. !)efop was the only luan of let- 
ters ìn his time ,,, ho Inight have been thro,vn on a desert island with- 
out finding hiInself at a loss ,vhat to do. The art required for devel- 
oping the position in Í1uagination was not of aCOIn plif'ated kind, and 
yet it is one of the rarest of gifts. SOluething lllore was ,vanted than 
siInply conceiving ,,,hat a Ulan in such a situation ,,'ould probably fcp] 
and probably do. Above all, it was necessary that his perplexitip:J 
should be unexpected and his expedients for 1neeting thenl unexpect- 
ed ; yet bot.h perplexities and expedients so rpal and life-like that, 
'v hen we 'verc told theIn, ,ve should 'yonder ,ve had not thought of 
thelu before. One gift ,vas indispensable for this, ho\vever lllany 
luight Le accessory, the genius of circulllst.anti:tl in velltion-not a very 
exalted order of genius, perhaps, but quite as rare as any other intel- 
lectual prodigy. * 
Defop was fifty-eight ypars old ,vhen he wrote Robinson 01>usoe. 
If thp. invention of plausible circulllstances is the great Secret in the 
art of tbat tale, it ,,'ould have been a Inarvellons thing if this luul 
been the first instance of its exercise, and it had broken out suddpnly 
in a luan of so advanced an age. When ,ve find an artist of suprelne 
excellence in an
Y craft, ,ve generally find that he has been practising 
it all his life. To say that he has a genius for it, l11eans 1hat he has 
practised it, and concentrated his 111ain .k.>rce upon it, and that he has 
ùepn driven irresistibly to do so by sheer òent of nature. It was so 
,vith Defoe and his po,ver of circlllllstantial invf'ntion, his unrivalled 
genius for" lying like truth." For years upon years of his life it had 
heeD his chief occupation. Fronl the tinle of his first connexion with 
IIarley, at least, he had addresserlllis countrYllH.
n through t.he prpss, 
and had peranlbulated the length and breadth of the land in assunled 
cl1aracters and on factitious pretpxts. His first essay in that ,vay in 
1704, ,,,,hen he left prison in the service of the Govenuuent, appl-'aling 
to thE' general compassion because he ,vas under government di
plea- 
::,ure, \vas skilful enough to snggest great native genius if not PxtPll- 
ßi ve previous practice. There are passages of circuulstvntial inVPll- 
tion in thp RfDielO, as ingenious as anything in Rovin:so/l. Oì'usoe ; and 
the 111ere fact that at the end of ten vears ûf secret service under suc- 
cessive Governluents, and in spite of a \vidpspread opinion of his Ull- 
trnstworthinpss, he ,vas able to pass hÎ1nself off for ten years nlore as 
a rrorr with Tories and with the \Vhig Governlnent as a loyal servant, 
is a proof of sustained ingenuity of invention greater than many 
vol unles of fiction. 
The germ of Robinson Orusoe, tIle actual experience of Alexandèr 
Selkirk, ,vent floating- about for several ypars, and I110re than one 
* 1\lr. Leslie Stephen seems to me to underrate the rarity of this pecu1iar gift in 
his brilliant e8say on Defoe's Novels in Hours in a Library. 


. 
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Looking at Defoe's private life, it is not difficult to understand the 
peculiar fascination 'which such a problem as he solvf>d in Robin80tl 
Crusoe lllust have had for him. It "vas not merely that he had passed a 
]ife of uncertainty, often on the verge of precipices, and often saved 
fronl ruin by a buoyant energy ,vhich seelns alnlost lllirac1Ã.lous ; not 
JllPrely that, as he said of hinlself in one of his diplomatic appeals for 
cOlnn1Ïs-eration, 
"No man hath tasted differing fortunes more, 
For thirteen tImes have I been rich and poor. n 


But ,vhen he ,vrote Robi/uwn Or1l8oe, it ,vas one of the actual cl1ances 
of his life, and by no llleans a renHJte one, that he lllight be cast all 
alone on an uninhabited island. \Ve see fronl his letters to De la Faye 
ho\v fearful he ,vas of having "mistakes" laid to his charge by the 
GOVerIUllent in the course of his secret services. His former change:.; 
of party had exposed hiln, as he ,vell knp\v, to suspicion. A false 
step, a n1Ïsunderstood paragraph, might have had ruinous cQnsequences 
for hiIn. If the GoverIllnent had prosecuted hinl for "vriting anything 
offensive to theIn, refusing to believe that it ,vas put in to alnu
e the 
'rories, transportation 111ight very ea
ily have been the penalty. He 
had lllade so Illauy enelnies in the Press that he Inight have been trans- 
ported ,vithout a voice being raised in his favour, and the mob ,vould 
not have interfered to save a GoVerlll11ent spy frolll the Plantations. 
Shipwreck anlong the islands of the \Vest Indies was a possibility 
that stood not far frOln his own door, as he looked for\vard into the 
unknO\Vll, and prepared his luind, a
 Iuen in dangerous situations do, 
for the \vorst. \\
hen he dre,v up for 
foll :Flanders and her husband 
a list of the things necessary for starting 1if-e in a ne\v country, or 
,vhpn he described Colonel Jack's lnanagelllent of his plantation in 
Virginia, the subject ,vas one of Inore than general curiosity to him; 
and wl1('n he exercised his hnagination upon the fate of Robinson 
Crusoe, he ,vas contelnplating a fate "vhich a fe\v nlovements of the 
,vhepi of Fortune lllight lllake his o\vn. 
But ,vhateyer it was that lllade tl)e germ idea of Robinson Orusoe 
take root in Defoe's lnind, he ,vol'ked it out as an artist. Artists of a 
more enlotional type lllight have dra,vn llluch Blore elaborate and 
affecting 'word-pictures of the mariner's feelings in variou8 trying 
situations, gone luuch deeper into his changing nloods, and shaken 
our souls ,vith pity and terror over the solitary casta\vay's alanns and 
fits of despair. Defoe's ainlS lay another way. His Crusoe is not a 
lllan given to the luxury of grieving. If he had begun to pity hhn- 
self, he ,"ould have been undone. Perhaps Defoe's imaginative.force 
,vas not of a kind that could have done justice to the agonies of a 
8hip-"vrecked sentiulentalist; he has lcft no proof that it ,vas: but if he 
had represented Crusoe bemoaning his lnisfortunes, brooding over his 
fears, or sighing with Ossianic sorro'w over his lost companions and 
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friends, he would have spoiled the consistency of the character. The 
lonely man had his InOlllents of panic and his days of dejection, but 
they did not dwell in his lllemory. Defoe no donut follo,ved his own 
natural bent, but he also sho,ved true art in confining Crusoe's recol- 
lections as closely as he does to his efforts to extricate hin1self from 
difficulties that ,vould have over,vhehned a nutn of softf>r ten1per- 
lunent. The subject had fascinated hinl, and he found enough in it to 
engross his po,vel's ,vithout tnt\'elling bpyond its li1nits for diverting 
t'pisodes, as he does 1110re or les
 in all the rest of his tales. 'fhe di- 
verting episodes in IlobinsoJil Crusoe all help the verisiInilitude of the 
story. 
\Vhen, ho"Tever, the ingenious inventor llad cOInpleted the story 
artistically, carried us through all the outcast's anxieties and efforts, 
and sho,vn hin1 triu1l1phant over all difficulties, prosperous, and again 
in COllununication ,vith the outer ,,,orId, the spirit of the iterary trader 
,vould not let the finished ,york alone. 'fhe story, as a ,york of art. 
ends ,vith Crusoe's departure frolH the island, or at any rate váth his 
return to England. Its unity is then c0111plete. But Robinson 
Crusoe at once becanle a popular hero, and Defoe ,vas too keen a n1an 
of business to Iniss the chance of further profit fronl so lucrative a 
vein. He did not ulind the sneers of hostile critics. They made 
merry over the trifling inconsistencies in the tale. IIo,v, for examp1e, 
they asked, could Crusoe have stuffed his pockets ,,,ith biscuits v{hen 
he had taken off all his clothes before swinllning to the ,vreck? IIo'v 
could he have heen at such a loss for clothes aft.er those he had put 
off ,yere ,vashed a,vay by the rising tide, ,vhen he had the ship's stores 
to choose frolll? Jlo,v could he have spell the goat's eyes in the cave 
when it ,vas pitch dark '! I-Io\v could the Spaniards give Friday's 
father an agrf'Clnent in ,vriting, ,,,hen they had neither paper nor ink? 
IIo'v did Friday conle to kno\v so illthnately the habits of bears, the 
bear not being a denizen of the \Vest Indian Islands? On the ground 
of thpse and such-like trifles, one critic declared that the book seems 
calculated for the 1110b, and ,vill not bear the eve of a rational reaùer, 
and that" all but the very canaille are satisfied of the ,vorthless- 
ness of thp ppl'fOrnlRnce. Defoe, ,ve Iliay snppose, ,vas not llluch 
1110ved hy these strictures, as edition after edition of the ,york ,vas 
delnanded. lIe corrected onp or t,vo littlö inaccuracies, and at once 
set about \vriting a Second Part, ana a yolume of Serious Reflections 
,vhich hacl occurred to Crusop. aUlidst his adventures. rfhese ,vere 
purely counnercial excrescences upon the original ,york. They 'v ere 
popular enough at the tinle. but those ,vho are tenlpted no,v to ac- 
company Crusoe in his second visit to his island and his enterprising 
travels in the East, agree that the Second Part is of inferior interest 
to the first, and very few now read the S(,l'iou.
 Reflections. 
The Seri01l8 Reflection.(;, ho,ve\.er, are ,veIl worth reading in con- 
uexion with the author's personal history. In thp preface ,ve are 
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told that Robinson Crusoe is an allegory, and in one of the cl1aptcrs 
,ve are told ,vhy it is an allegory. The explanation is given in a 
honlily against the vice of talking fals
lr. By talking- falsely the 
1l10ralist explains that he does not lllean telling lies, that is, false- 
hoods concocted ,vith an evil object: these he puts aside as sins alto 
g"('ther beyond the pale of discussion. But there is a lllÍnor vice of 
falsehood which he considers it his duty to reprove, nalnely, telling 
storif'S, as too many people do, lllerely to anHlse. "This supplying 
a story by invention," he says, "is certainly a 1110St scandalous criIne, 
and yet very little regarded in that part. It is a sort of lying- that 
Inakps a great hole in the heart, in ,vhich by degrees a habit of lying 
('nters in. Such a luan COllIes quickly up to a total disrf'garding the 
truth of ,vhat he says, looking- upon it as a trifle, a thing of no inl- 
port, ,vhether any story he tells be true or not." How eillpty a satis- 
faction is this" purchased at so great an expense as that of conscience, 
and of a dishonour done to truth!" And the crinle is so entirely ob- 
jf'ctless. A luan who te1l5 a lie, properly so called, has 80n1e hope of 
reward by it. But to lie for sport is to play at shllttlceock \vith your 
sou I, and load your conscience for the ll1ere sake of bping a fool. 
" \Vith ,vhat teillper should I speak of t11osf' people? "'That ,yords can 
express the Inean!less and baseness of the nlÏnd that can do this '/" In 
Inaking this protest against frivolous story-telling, the humour of 
,vhich l11ust have been greatly enjoyed by his journalistic colleagu
s, 
Defoe anticipated that his readers "Tould ask "rhy, if he so disap- 
proved of the supplying a story by in\Tention, hp had written Rubin- 
son Or1lso('. His answer ,vas that Robinson (}rllso
 was an allegory, 
and that the telling or ,vriting a parable or an all nsive allegorical his- 
tory is quite a difff'rent casE'. "I. Robinson Crnsoe, do affirul that 
the f;tory, though al1(>gorical, is also historical, and that it is the beau- 
tiful representation of a life of unexanlpled lllÍsfortunes, and of a 
variety not to be nlet \vith in this 'world." This life ,,,as his o,vn. 
lIe ex"'plains at SOine length the particulars of the allegory :- 
"Thus the fright and fancies which succeeded the story of the print of a man's 
foot, and surpri
e of the old goat, and the thing rolling on my bcd, and my jumping 
up in a fr:ght, are all histories and real 8torip
; as are likewise the dream of being 
taken by messengers, being arrested by oflicers, the manner of being driven on 
r.hore by the surge of the soo, the ship on fire, the description of :-;tarvillg, the F:tory 
Dr my man Friday, and many more most natural passages obsc[\'('d here, and on 
\\ hich allY religiouR reflectiolH;; are made are all historical and true in fact. It is 
mORt. real that I had a parrot. and tangh it to call me by my l1amp. Fuch a Fervant a 
f:3vage and afterwards a Christian, and that his name wa'3 called Friday, and that he 
was ravished from me by force, and di('d in the hands that took him, which I repre- 
Bent by being ki1h'd; thiE1 is all literally true; and should I enter into discoveries 
many alive can test.ify, them. His other conduct and a
si8tance to me al
o have just 
refprences in all their parts to the helps I had from that faithful savage in my real 
solitudes and di
asters. 
"The 
tory of the bear in the tree. and the fight with the wolves in the snow, is 
likewi:-;e matter of real hii'tory: and in a word. the adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
arc a whole scheme of a life of twenty-eight years spent in the most wandering, 
de8olate, and afflicting circumstances that ever Jllan went through, and in which I 
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have lived so long in a life of wonders, in continued storms, fought with the worst 
kind of savages' and man-eaters, by unaccountable surprising incidoots; fed by 
miracles greater than that of the ravens, suffered all manner of violences and op- 
pres
ions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, attacks of devils, corrections 
from Heaven, and oPPo::5itions on eart.h. and had innumerable ups and downs in 
matters of fortune, been in slavery worse than 'l'urki
h, escappd by au e
qui::5ite 
rnanaaement, as that in the story of Xury and the boat of Sallee, bcen taken up at 
f'ea h:=' distress, rai
ed again and depressed 
gain, and that oftener perhaps in one 
man's life than ever was known before; shIpwrecked often<>r, though more by land 
than by F:ea: in a word. there's not a circumstance in the imaginary story but has 
its just allusion to a real story, and chimes part for part, and step for step, with the 
inimitable life of Robinson Cru::5oe." 


Rut if Defoe had such a regard for the strict and literal truth, why 
did he not tell his history in his own person? 'Yhy convey the facts 
allusively in an allegory? To this ques!ion also he had an answer. 
lIe ,vrote for the instruction of lnankind, for the purpose of reCOlll- 
mending" invincible patience under the ,vorst of misery; indefatiga- 
ble application and undaunted resolution under the greatest and most 
discouraging circumstances." 
"Had the common way of writing a man's private history been taken, and I bad 
given you the conduct or life çf a mal! you kn.ew, and whose misfortunes and infi.r- 
mlties perhaps you had sometImes uIlJust1y tnumphed over, all I could 
ave saId 
would have yielded no diversioll. and perhaps scarce have obtained a readmg, or at 
best no attention; the teacher, like a grcater, having no honour ill his own country.' 
For all Defoe's proî
ssion that Robin8on Crusoe is an allegory of 
his own life, it \vould be rash to take 'v hat he says too literally. The 
reader \vho goes to the tale in search of a close alJegory, in Ininute 
chronological correspondence 'with the facts of the alleged original, 
will find, I expect, like THyself, that he has gonp. on a wild-goose 
chase. There is a certain general correspondence. Defoe's own life 
is certainly as inst.ructi ve as Crusoe's in the lesson of invincible 
patience and undaunted resolution. The shipwreck perhaps corre- 
sponds with his first bankruptcy, with ,vhich it coincides in point of 
tinle, having happened just t\venty-eight years before. If Defoe had 
a real man Friday, who had learnt all his arts till he could practise 
theln as ,veIl as himse] f, the fact nlight go to explain his 
normous 
productiveness as an author. But I doubt ,vhether the allegory can 
be pushed into such details. Dpfoe's fancy ,vas quick enough to give 
an allegorical nleaning to any tale. He might have found in 1\1011 
Flanders, ,vith her fi ve nlarriages and ultimate prostitution, corre- 
sponding to his o\vn fi\Tp political marriages and the dubious conduct 
of his later years, a closer allegory in some respects than in the life 
of the ship\vrpcked sailør. The idea of calling RolJinSt"Ti Crusoe an 
allegory was in all prohability an after-thought, perhaps suggested 
by a derisive parody ,vhich had appeared, entitled The life and .wrrrnge 
81lrprising adventure.(j of Daniel de Foe
 of London, HOlde?", 
oho lived 
all alone in the uninhabited Ùjland of Grrat Britain, and so forth. 
If we study any \vriting of Defoe's in connexion with the circum- 
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stances of it.s production, we find that it is many-sided in its purposes, 
as full of side aÍlns as a nave is full of spokes. These supplementary 
moral chapters to Robinson CrUt
oe, admirable as the reflections are in 
thelllselves, and naturally as they are nlade to arise out of the inci- 
dents of -the hero's life, contain more than meets the eye tin we con- 
nect theln with the author's position. Calling the tale an allegory 
served bim in two ,vays. In the first place, it added to the interest 
of the tale itself by presenting it in the light of a riddle, which ,vas 
left but half-revealed, though he declared after such explanation as 
he gave that "the riddle ,vas no,v expounded, and the intelligent 
reader nlight see clearly the end and design of the ,vhole work." In 
the second place, the allegory ,vas such an image of his life as he 
'wished, for good reasons, to impress on the public lnind. He had all 
along, as we have seen, ,vhile in the secret service of successive gov- 
ernments, vehemently protested his independence, and called IIeaven 
and Earth to witness that he was a poor struggling, unfortunate, 
calullu1Ïated man. It was lllore than ever necessary now ,vhen peo- 
ple believed him to be under the insuperable displeasure of the 'Vhigs, 
and he ,vas really rendering thenl such dangerous service in connexion 
,vith the Tory journals, that he should convince the ,vorld of his 
misfortunes and his honesty. The Serious Reflections consist mainly 
of meditations on Divine Providence in tinles of trouble, and dis- 
courses on the SUprell1e importance of honest dealing. They are put 
into the mouth of Robinson Crusoe, but the reader is ,yarned that 
they occurred to the author hhnself in the luidst of real incidents in 
his o,vn life. Knowing what puùlic repute said of him, he does not 
profess never to have strayed froln the paths of virtue, but he inlplies 
that he is sincerely repentant, and is no\V a reformed character. 
" \Vild ,vicked Robinson Crusoe does not pretend to honesty hinlself." 
lIe ackno\vledges his early errors. Not to do so ,vould be a nlistaken 
piece of false bravery. " All shame is co,vardice. The bravest spirit 
is the best qualified for a penitent. He, then, that ,vill be honest, 
must dare to confess that he has been a knave." But the lllan that 
has been sick is half a physician, and therefore he is both ,veIl fitted 
to counsel others, and being convinced of the sin and folly of his 
former errors, is of all lllen the least likely to repeat thell1. \Vant of 
courage ,vas not a feature in Defoe's diplolnacy. lie thus boldly de- 
f'cribed the particular forlll of dishonesty \vith \vhich, ,vhen he 'v rote 
the description, he ,vas practising upon the unconscious l\lr. 
Iist: 


"There is an ugly word called cunnin
. which is very pernicious to it (honesty], 
and which particularly injures it by hiding it from our discovery and making it hard 
to find. This is so like hone
ty that many a man has be
n deceived with it. and 
have taken one for t"other in the markets: nay, I have heard of some who bave 
planted this wild honesty, a!'l we may call it, in their own ground, have made use of it 
In their friendship and dealings, and thought it had been the true plant. But they 
always lost credit by it, and that was not the worst either, for they bad the loss 
wbo dealt with them
 and wbo cbaffereq tor a counterfeit commodity 1 and we find 
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many deceived AO stiU, which is the occasion there is such an outcry about fu]se 
friends, and about sharping and tricking in men's ordinary dealings with the world." 


A master-mind in the art of working a lHan, as Bacon cans it, is 
surely apparent here. 'Vho could have suspected the lTIoralist of 
concealing the sins he was illclined to, by ex posing and lamenting 
those very sins? There are other passages in the SCl'iou8 R(ilectioJi8 
,,'hich seem to have been particularly intended for l\list's edification. 
In reflecting ,vhat a fine thing honesty is, Crusoe expressf's an opinion 
that it is llluch lnore COnlIllon than is generally sUl'l
osed, and grate- 
fully recalls how often he has l11l-'t ,vith it in his o,vn experience. lIe 
asks the reader to note how faithfully he \vas served by the English 
sailor's wiùo\v, the Portuguese captain, the Xury, and his 111an Friùay. 
Froln these allegoric types, l\1ist Inight select a model for his own 
behaviour. \Yhen we consider the tone of these Seriuus ReJfcctÙnu
, 
so eminently pious, llloral, and unpretending, so obviously the out- 
conle of a ,vi5e, simple, ingenuous nature, we can better understand 
the fury with which l\Iist turned upon Defoe ,vhen at last he discov- 
ered his treachery. They are of use also in thro\ving light upon tho 
prodigious versatility,vhich could dash off a lllasterpiece in fiction, 
and, before the printer's ink ,vas dry, be ready at 'work making it a 
subordinate instrulnent in a luuch wider and lllore ,vonderful scheme 
of activity, his o\vn restless life. 
It is curious to find aluong the Serious Reflections a passage 'which 
nlay be taken as an apology for the practises into ,vhich Defoe, gradu- 
ally, we may reasonably believe, allo,ved hinlsplf to fall. rfhe sub- 
stance of the apology has been crystalised into an aphoriJiilll by the 
author of Becky Sharp, but it has been, no doubt, the consoling phil- 
osophy of dishonest persons not altogether devoid of conscience in an 
ages. 


"Necessity makes an honest man n knave: and if the world was to be the judge, 
according to the common reccivl'd notion, there would not !1e an honest poor man 
nli ve. 
" A rich man is an honest man, no thanks to him, for he would be a double kna ve 
to cheat mankind when he had no need of it. He has no occasion to prey upon his 
integrity, nor 80 much as to touch upon the borders of di:;;honesty. Tell me of aman 
that is a very hone:,t man; for he pays everybody punctually. runs into nobody's 
debt, does 110 man any wron
; very well, what circumstances is be in? Why, he 
has a good estate, a fine yearly income, and no business to do. The Devil rnu:-ot have 
full posses
ion of th s man. if he should ùe a knave; for no Illan commits evil for 
the sake of it: even the Devil him
elf has some farther dPRign in sinning, than 
barely the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened in crimes aR to commit them 
for the mere plemmre of the fact: there i
 always some vicc gratified; ambition, 
pride, or avarIce makes rich nlen knaves, and necessity the poor." 


This is Defoe's excuse for his backslidings put into the lllouth of 
Robinson Crusoe. It luight be inscribed also on th
 threshold of pach 
of his fictitious biographies. Colonel J ack, 
Ioll Flanders, Roxana, 
ltre not criminals from malice; they do not commit 
rimes for th
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mere pleasure of the fact. They all believe that but for the force of 
circumstances they Inight have been orderly, contented, virtuous meln. 
bel's of society. 
A Colon
 1, a London Arab, a child of the criminal rf'giment, began 
to steal before he knew that it ,vas not the approved ,yay of nlaking a 
livelihood. 1\1011 and Roxana were overreached by acts against which 
they ,vere too ,veak to cope. E\Ten after they were tempted into 
taking the ,vrong turning, they did not pursue the down,vard road 
,vithout compunction. l\1any good people 111ight say of thenl, "TheI'P, 
but for the grace of God, goes nlyself." But it was not froIH the 
point of view of a Baxter or a Bunyan that Defoe regarded theIn, 
though he credited then1 ,vith many edifying reflections. lIe was 
careful to say that he ,vould never have ,vritten the stories of their 
lives, if he had not thought that they ,vould be useful as a,vful ex- 
amples of the effects of bad education and the indulgence of restless- 
ness and vanity; but he enters into their ingenious shifts and suc- 
cesses 'with a joyous sympathy that ,vollld have been impossible if 
their reckless adventurous living by their ,vits had not had a strong 
chafIn for hiIn. We often find peeping out in Defoe's ,vritings that 
roguish cynicism 'which we should expect in a 11lan ,vhose own life 
,vas so far from being straightforward. He ,vas too n1uch dependent 
upon the public acceptance of honest professions to be eager in de- 
]Heciating the value of the article, but ,vhen he found other people 
})rotesting disinterested motives, he could not al \vays resist ren1Ïnding 
them that they were no more disinterested than the Jack-pudding ,vho 
avowed that he cured diseases froln 111ere love of his kind. Having 
yielded to circumstances hinlself, and finding life enjoyable in dubious 
paths, he had a certain anÏInosity against those who had lnaintained 
their integrity and kept to the highroad, and a corresponding pleasure 
in showing that the Inotives of the sinner ,vere not after all so very 
different fronl the nlotives of the saint. 
'fhe ailns in life of Defoe's thieves and pirates are at bottom very 
little differ
nt fronl the alubition ,vhich he undertakes to direct in the 
COfnplcte Englislt Tl'adesn
an, and their maxims of conduct have uluch 
ip COllunon ,vith this ideal. Self-interest is on the look-out and Sclf- 
reliance at the helm. 


" A tradesman behind hiQ counter must have nO flesh and blood about him, no 
passions, no resentment; he must never be angry-no, not 80 much as seem to he 
o, 
if a customer tumbles him five hundred pounds' worth of go01s, and scarce bid'5 
money for anything: nay, though they really come to his shop wit!1 no intent to 
buy, as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and though he knows they cannot 
be better pleased than they are at some other Shop where they intend to buy, 'tis all 
one; the tradesman must take it, he must place it to the account of his calling, that 
'tis his bu
ine

 to be ill-lu:ed, and re
ent nothing: 
md 
o must an.;:wer as ohlig- 
int!ly to those who give him an hour or two's trouble, and buy nothing, as he does 
to those who, in half the time, layout ten or twenty pounds. The case is plain; and 
if some do give him trouble, and do Dot buy, others make amends and do buy; and 
itS for the trouble, 'tis the bnsiness of the shop." 
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All Defoe's heroes and heroines are aninlated by this practical 
spirit, this thoroughgoing subordination of nleans to enùs. When 
they have an end in yie\v, the plunder of a house, the capture of a 
ship, the ensnaring of a dupe, theyallo,v neither passion, nor rpspnt- 
ment, nor sentiulcnt in any shape or forln to stand in their way. 
Every other consiùeration is })ut on one side vdlcn the business of the 
shop has to be attended to. 'riley are all tradesnlen ,vho have strayed 
into unhnvful courses. They have nothing about theIn of the hero- 
iSlll of sin; their criIues are not the result of ungovernable passion, 
or even of antipathy to conventional restraints; circunlstances and 
not any law-defying bias of disposition have nlade thenl crinlÍna]s. 
IIo,v is it that the novelist contrives to Inake the111 so interesting? Is 
it because ,ve are a nation of shopkeepers, and enjoy follo\ving linps 
of business ,vhich are a little out øf our ordinary routine? Or is it 
sin1ply that he Inakes us enjoy their courage and cleverness without 
thinking of the purposes ,vith ,vhich these qualities are di
phtypd? 
Defoe takes such delight in tracing their bold expedients, their dex- 
terous intriguing and manæuvring, that he seldom allows us to think 
of anything but the success or failure of their enterprises. Our at- 
tention is concentrated on the ganle, and ,ve pay no heed for the mo- 
nlent to the players or the stakes. Charles Lanlb says of Tlte Com- 
plete Englis7t Tradesman that" such is the bent of the book to narrow 
and to degrade the heart, that if such InaxinlS were as catching and 
infectious as those of a licentious cast, ,vhich happily is not the case, 
had I been living at that time, 1 certainly should have reconlmended 
to the grand jury of Middlesex, who presented The Fable of the Bees, 
to have presentéd this book of Defoe's in preference, as of a far nlore 
vile and debasing tendency. Yet if Defoe had thro,vn the substance 
of this book into the fOrIn of a novel, and shown us a tradesn1an 
rising by the sedulous practise of its nlaxims from errand-boy to 
gigantic capitalist, it ,vould have been llardly les.3 interesting than his 
Ii yes of successful thieves and tolerably successful harlots, and its 
interest would have been very much of the same kind-the interest 
of dexterous adaptation of means to ends. 


CHAPTER X. 


HIS MYSTERIOUS END. 


"THE best step," Defoe says, after describing the character of a de- 
ceitful talker U such a man can take is to lie on, and this sho,vs the 
singularity of the crime; it is a strange expression, but.l shall make 
it out; their way is, I say, to lie on till their character IS cOlllpletely 
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known, and then they can lie no longer, for lle whom nobody de- 
('fives can deceive nobody, and the essence of lying is removed; for 
the de
cription of a lie is that it is spoken to deceive, or the design is 
to deceive. :No,v, he that nobody believes can never lie any more, 
because nobody can be deceived by hÏ111." 
SOlllething like this seeIns to have happened to Defoe hiInself. lIe 
touched the sununit of his 'worldly prosperity about the time of the pub- 
lication of llobinson Cru80e (1719). lIe was probably richer then than 
he had been when he enjoyed the confideme of King \Villialn,and was 
busy with projects of manufacture and trade. He was no longer soli- 
tary in journalism. Like his hero, he had several plantations and com- 
panions to help him in ,vorking thenl. He was connected with four 
journals, and frOlll this source alone his incolne must have been con- 
siderable. Besides this, he was producing separate works at the 
rate, on an average, of six a year, SOllle of thel11 pamphlets, some of 
t.heIl1 considerahle vol urnes, all of tIleln calculated to the wants of 
the tinlC, and several of them extremely popular, running through 
three or four editions in as lllal1Y nlonths. 'rhen he had his salary 
from the Governlllent, which he delicately hints at in one of his ex- 
tant letters as being overdue. Further, the advertisenlent of a lost 
pocket-book in 1726, containing a list of Notes and Bills, in which 
Defoe's nalne twice appears, seelllS to sho,v that he still found time 
for comluercial transactions outside literature. * Altogether Defoe was 
exceedingly prosperous, dropped all pretence of poverty, built a large 
house at Stoke N ewington, with stables and pleasure-grounds, and 
kept a coach. 
We get a pleasant gliIllpse of Defoe's life at this period from the 
notes of Henry Baker, the naturalist, who married one of his daugh- 
ters and received his assistance, as ,ve have seen, in f;tal'ting J.. ' he 
Universal Spcrttltor. Baker, originally a booksel1
r, in 1724 set up 
a school for the d0af and dumb at Ne,vington. There, according to 
the notes ,vhich hc left of his courtship, he Iuade the a
quaintanc
 of 
"l\Ir. Defoe, a geutlmnan ,veIl kno,vn by his ,vriting:'5, "vho had new- 
ly built there a very handso111e 110use, as a retireUlf'nt fronl London, 
and al11used his tÍlne either In the cultivation of a large and pleasant 
garden or in the pursuit of his studies, ,vhich he found ll1eans of 
Juaking v('ry profitable. ,. Defoe" ,vas no\v at l('a8t sixty )"t->ars of 
age, amicterl ,,,ith the gout and stone, but rctaint->d all his m('ntal 
faculties entire." The diarist gops on to' say that he "DIet usua1Jy 
at the tea-table his three lov{>ly daughters, ,vho ,vere achuired for 
their hpauty, their education, and their prudent conduct; and if somc- 
tinl('S Mr. Defoe's disorders rnade C0111pany inconvenient, 
Ir. Baker 
\yas entertained hy theIn either singly or together, and that conl- 
lnonly in the garden when thp 'weather ,vas favorable." l\Ir. Baker 


* Lee's Life, voL i., pp. 406-7. 
ACME UTO(L If.-4. 
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fixed his choice on Sophia, the youngest daughter, and, being a pru- 
dent lover, began negotiations about the 11larriage portion, Defoe's 
part in ,vhich is also characteristic. "He knew nothing of :J\-Ir. De- 
foe's circumstances, only Í1nagined, from his very genteel way of 
Jiving, that he nlust be able to give his daughter a decent portion; 
he did not suppose a large one. On speaking to 1\11'. Defoe, he sanc- 
tioned his proposals, and said he hoped he should be able to give 
her a certain sum specified; but when urged to the point SOllle tÍlne 
after,vards, his answer was that fornlal articles he thought unneces- 
sary; that he could confide in the honour of 1\11'. Baker; that \vhen 
they talked h('fore he did not know the true state of his o\vn affairs; 
that he found he could not part \vitll any llloney at present; but at 
his death his daughter's portion would be n10re than he had pron1Ïsed; 
and he offered his own bond as security." rrlle prudent 1\11'. Baker 
,vould not ta]{e his bond, and the nlarriage ,vas not arranged till two 
years afterwards, ,,,hen Defoe gave a bond for !:500, payable at his 
deat h, engaging his house at N evdngton as security. 
Very little 1110re is kno,vn about Defoe's fanÚly, except that his 
eldest daughter luarried a person of th
 nan1e of Langley, and that he 
speculated successfully in South Sea Stock in the nanle of his second 
daughter, and afterwards settled upon her an estate at Colchester 
\vorth .tl020. IIis second son, nanIed Benjan1Ïn, becanle a journalist, 
was the editor of the London Journat, and got into tenIporary trouble 
for ,vriting n. scandalous and seditious libel in that ne,vspaper in 
1721. A ,vriter in Applebee's Journal, 'VhOllI 1\11'. Lee identifies ,vith 
Defoe l1Ïmself, conlnlenting upon this circlullstance, del1ipd the 
rU]llOUr of its being the ,veIl-known Daniel Defoe t.hat ,vas conlll1itterl 
for the offence. The 
mllle "Titer declared that it ,vas kno\vn "that 
the young Dpfoe was but a stalking-horse and a tool, to bear the lash 
and the pillory in their Rtead, for his wages; that he was the author 
of the nIost scandalous part, but ,vas only luatle shaIn proprietor of 
the ,vhole, to screen the true proprietors fronl justice." 
This son does not appear in a favourable light in the troubles 'which 
soon aftet fell upon Defoe, ,vhen 1\1ist discovered his connexion ,vitlt 
the Governnlcnt. Foiled in his assault upon hÍ1u, 1\list seeU1S to have 
taken revenge by sprf'ading the fact abroad, and all Defoe's indig- 
nant denials and outcries against Mist's ingratitude do not seel11 to 
have cleared hinI fronl suspicion. Thenceforth the printers and 
editors of journals held aloof fronl hÌln. Such is 1\11'. Lee's fair 
interpretation of the fact that his connection ,vith .llpplebee's Journal 
terminated abruptly in 1\1arch, 1726, and that he is found soon after, 
in the preface to a palnphlet on Btl'eet Ilobberics, COlIlplaining that 
none of the journals ,,,ill accept his COlnIDul1Ícations. "Assure your- 
self, gentle reader," he says,* " I had not published IUY project ill 


* Lee's Life. vol. i. p. 418. 
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tl1is pamphlet, could I have got it inserted in any of the journals 
without feeing the journalists or publishers. I cannot but have the 
vanity to think they Illight as well have inserted ,vhat I send theIn, 
gratis, as many things I have since seen in their papers. But I have 
not only had the mortification to find what I sent rejected, but to lose 
my originals, not having taken copies of ,vhat I ,vrote." In this 
preface Defoe Inakes touching allusion to his age and infirmities. He 
begs his readers to "excuse the vanity of an over-officious old Illan, 
if, like Cato, he inquires whether or no before he goes hence and is 
no more, he can yet do anything for the service of his country." 
" The old man cannot trouble you long; take, then, in good part his 
best intentions, and iIllpute his defects to age and \veakness." 
This preface ,vas written in 1728; what ha':':pened to Defoe in the 
following year is Illuch more difficult to understand, and is greatly 
complicated by a long letter of his o,vn ,vhich has been preserved. 
Something had occurred, or was inlagined by hinl to have occurred, 
which conlpelled him to fiy from his home and go into hiding. He ,vas 
at ,vork on a book to be entitled The G01}
plete Englislt Gentleman. 
Part of it ,vas already in type ,vhen he broke off abruptly in Septerrl- 
bel', 1729, and tied. In August, 1730, he sent from a hiding-place, 
cautiously described as being about two Iniles from Greenwich, a 
letter to his son-in-law, Baker, which is our only clue to what had 
taken place. It is so incoherent as to suggest that the old man's 
prolonged toils and anxietes had at last shaken his reason, though 
not his indoll1Îtable self-reliance. Baker apparently had written COlll- 
plaining that he ,vas debarred from seeing him. " Depend upon IllY 
sincerity for this," Defoe answers," that I am far frolll debarring 
you. On the contrary, it would be a greater conlfort to nle than any 
I no,v enjoy that I could have your agreeable visits ,vith safety, and 
could see both you and my dear Sophia, could it be ,vithout giving 
her the grief of seeing her father in tenebris, and under the load of 
insupportable sorrows." He gives a touching description of the 
griefs which are preying upon his mind. 


"It is not the blow I received from a wicked, perjured, and contemptible enemy 
that has broken in upon my spirit; wbich, as she well knows, has carried me on 
through greater disasters than these. But it has been the injustice, unkindnes8
 
and I must say inhuman dealIng of my own son, which has both ruined my family, 
and in a word has broken my heart. . . . I depended upon him, I trusted him, 
I gave up my two dear unprovided cbildren into his bands 
 but he has no com- 
passion, but suffers them and their poor dying mother to beg their bread at his 
door, and to crave, as it were, an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal, 
beflides the Dl0St sacred promises, to supply them with, himself at the same time 
Ii ving in a profusion of plenty. It is too much for me. ExclU
e my infirmity, I can 
say no more; my heart is too full. I only ask one thing of you as a dying request. 
Stand by them when I am gone, and et them not be wronged while he is able to do 
thelll right. Stand by t.hem as brother and if you have anything within you 
owing to my memory, who bave bestowed on you the best gift I have to give, let 
them not be injured and trampled on by falBe pretences and unnatural reflections. 
I hope they will want no help but that of comfort and counsel: but that they will 
indeed want, being too easy to be managed by words and promises. " 
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The postscript to the letter sho,vs that Baker had written to him 
about selling the house, ,vhich, it may be reineillbered, ,vas the 
security for 1\lrs. Baker's portion, ànd had inquired about a pol if'y 
of assurance. " I ,vrote you a letter SOine 11lonths ago, in alls,ver to 
one frOln you, about sel1ing the house; but. you never signified to 
Ine 'whether you received it. I have not the policy of assurance; I 
suppose nlY ,vife, or Hannah, nlay have it." Baker's ignoring the 
previous letter about the house sePlllS to signny that it ,vas unsatis- 
factory. lIe apparently ,vished for a pprsonal intervie,v ,vith Defop. 
In the beginning of the prpsellt letter Defoe had said that, though 
far from debarring a visit froln his son-in-Ia,v, circulllstances, nluch 
to his sorro,v, made it inlpossible that he could receive a visit froin 
anybody. After the charge against his son, )'vhich ,ve have quoted, 
he goes on to explain that it is Îlnpossible for hiIn to go to see 1\11'. 
Baker. His fanlily apparently had been ignorant of his moveUlents 
for sonIe tinle. "I aln at a distance frOill London, in l{ent; nor 
have I a lodging in London, nor have I bepn at that place in the Old 
Bailey since I ,,,rote Y<?u I ,vas renloved from it. At present I am 
weak, having had some fits of a fever that have left nle-Io,v." He 
suggests, indeed, a plan by ,vhich he nlight see his son-in-law and 
daughter. He could not bear to Inake thein a single flying visit. 
" Just to conle and look at you and retire inlnlediately, 'tis a burden 
too heavy. The parting \vill be a price beyond the enjoyment. But 
if they could find a retired lodging for hÍ1n at Enfield, ",vhere he 
111ight not be kno,vn, and nlight bave the comfort of seeing them 
both no,v and then, upon such a circlllllstance he could gladly give 
thp days to solitude to have the conlfort of half an hour no,v and 
then with them both for t,vo or threOe ,veeks." Neverthe]ess, as if 
he considered this plan out of the question, he ends with a touching 
expression of grief that, being near his journey's end, he nlay never 
see then1 again. It is inlpossible to avoid the conclusion that he did 
not wish to see his son-in-Ia,v, and that Baker ,vished to see him 
about money matters, and suspected him of evading an interview. 
\Vas this evasion the cunning of incipient n1adness? Was his 
concealing his hiding-place frolll his son-in-law an insane develop- 
nlent of that self-reliant caution, ,vhich for so many years of his life 
lIe had been compel1ed to 111ake a habit, in the face of the most seri- 
ous risks? \Yhy did he give such an exaggerated colour to the 
infanlous conduct of his son? It is easy to make out frOln the pas- 
sage I have quoted, what his son's guilt really consisted in. Defoe 
had assigned certain property to the son to be held in trust for his 
,vife and daughters. Thp son had not secured then1 in the enjoy- 
nlent of this provision, but Illaintained the1n, and gave them ,vords 
and promises, with ,vhich they ,vere content, that he would continne 
to maintain them. It ,vas this that Defoe called making them "beg 
their bread at his door, and crave as if it were an alnlS" the pro. 
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VISIon to 'vllÍch they were legally entitled. \Vhy did Defoe vent 
his grief at this conduct in such strong language to his son-in-law, at 
the s
une tÍIlle enjoining hÍIn to 11lake a prudent use of it ? Bakpr had 
,vritten to his father-in-Ia,v making inquiry about the securities for 
his ,,,ife's portion; Defoe ans,vers ,vith profuse expressions of 
affection, a touching picture of his old age and feebleness, and the 
inlnl
nent ruin of his fanlily through the pos
Üble treachery of t:le 
son to 'VhOlll he has entrusted their Ineans of support, and an adjura- 
tion to his son-in-Ia\v to stand by thelll ,vith comfort and counsel 
'vhen he is gone. The inquiry abòut the securities he dismisses in a 
postscript. fIe ,vill not sell the house, and he does not know ,vho 
has the policy of assurance. 
One thing and one thing only shines clearly out of the obscurity in 
,vhich :Qefoe's closing years are \vrapt-his earnest desire to I"nake 
provision for those melnbers of his family ,vho could not provide for 
theJllSelves. The pursuit frolll \vhich he was in lÚdiIig, \vas in all 
probability the pursuit of creditors. 'Ve have seen that his incolne 
Inust have been large froln the year 1718 or thereabouts, till his 
utter loss of credit in journalisln about the year 1726; but he Inay 
have had old dei>ts. It is difficult to explain otherwise why he 
should have been at such pains, \vhen he beca
ne prosperous, to assign 
property to his children. There is evidence, as early as 1720, of his 
Inaking over property to his daughter Hannah, and the letter fron!. 
,vhich I have quoted sho\vs that he did not hold his N e\vington 
estate in his o,vn name. In this letter he speaks of a perjured, con- 
temptible enemy as the cause of his Inisfortunes. 
Ir. Lee conjectures 
that this was 
Iist, that 
Iist had succeeded in pmbroiling hÎ1ll ,vith 
the Government.by convincing them of treachery in his secret ser- 
vices, and that this was the hue and cry from \vhich he fled. But it 
is hardly conceivable that the Government could have listened to 
charges brought by a man wholn they had driven from the country 
for his seditious practices. It is nluch lIlore likely that l\Iist and his 
supporters had sufficient interest to instigate the revival of old pecu- 
niary claims against Defoe. 
It would have been open to suppose that the fears which Inade the 
old man a homeless wanderer and fugitive for the last t,vo years of 
his life, were \vholly imaginary, but for the circunlstances of his death. 
He died of a !
thargy on the 26th of April, 1731, at a lodging in Rope- 
maker's Alley, 1\Ioorfields. In September, 1733, as the books in Doc- 
tors' Commons sho\v, letters of administration on his goods and chat- 
tels were granted.to 
Iary Brooks, wido\v, a creditrix, after sunlnlon- 
ing in official fOrIn the next of kin to appear. :XO\V, if Defoe had 
been driven froln his home by inlaginary fears, and had baffled with 
the cunning of insane suspicion the efforts of his falnily to bring him 
back, there is no apparent reason \yhy they should not have claÎlned 
his effects after his death. He could not have died unkno\vn to tÞem, 
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for place and time were recorded in the ne,vspapers. His letter to his 
son-in-Ia,v, expressing the ,varmest affection for all his family except 
his son, is sufficipnt to prevent the horrible notion that he n1Ïght have 
been driven. forth like Lear by his undutiful children after he had 
parted his goods among them. If they had been capable of such un- 
natural conduct, they would not have failed to Recure his relnaining 
property. \Vhy, then, were his goods and chattels left to a creditrix 't 

Ir. Lee ingeniously suggests that l\fary Brooks \vas the keeper of the 
lodging ,,-here he died, and that she kept his personal property to pay 
rent and perhaps funeral expenses. A llluch sinlpler explanation, 
which covers 1110st of the kno\vn facts ,vithout casting any un,varrant- 
ed reflections upon Defoe.s children, is that when his last iIlnes3 over- 
took hbn lIe \vas still keeping out of the ,yay of his creditors, and that 
everything belonging to hhn in his o,vn name was legally seized. 
But there are doubts and difficulties attending any explanation. 
1\11'. Lee has given satisfactory reasons for believing that Defoe did 
not, as SOllle of his biographers have supposed, die in actual distress. 
Ropenlaker's Alley in l\foorfields was a highly respectable street at the 
beginning of last century; a lodging there ,vas far frolll squalid. The 
probability is that Defoe subsisted on his pension from the Govern- 
ment during his last t\VO years of ,vandering ; and suffering though 
lIe ,vas from the infirmities of age, yet wandering ,vas less of a hard- 
ship than it ,vould have been to other Dlen, to one ,vho had 1>een a 
,vanderer for the greater part of his life. At the best it was a painful 
and dreary ending for so vigorous a life, and unless '\ve pitiJessly re- 
gard it as a retribution for his llloral defects, it is some cOIn fort to 
think that the old man's infinnities and anxieties 'vere not a.ggravated 
by the pressure of hopeless and helpless poverty. Nor do I think that 
he ,vas as distressed as he represented to his son-in-1aw by apprehen- 
sions of ruin to his family after his death, and suspicions of the hon- 
esty of his son's intentions. There is a half insane tone about his let
 
tel' to 1\'11'. Baker, but a certain method may be discerned in its inco- 
herencies. 
ly o\vn reading of it is that it ,vas a clever evasion of his 
son-in-Ia,v's attempts to make sure of his share of the inheritance. 
\Ve have seen how shifty Defoe ,vas in the original bargaining about 
his daughter's portion, and ,ve kno,v from his novels ,vhat his views 
,vere about fortune-hunters, and ,vith \vhat delight he dwelt upon the 
arts of outwitting them. He probably considered that his youngest 
daug-htpr "Tas 
ufficient1y provided for by her marriage, and he had 
set his lu'art upon making provision for her unlnarried sisters. The 
letter seenlS to llle to be evidence, not RO much of f
ars for their future 
,vplfare, as of a resolution to }pa,ve theln as much aR he could. T,vo 
little circlunstanccs 
eeJn to sho\v that, in spite of his professions of 
affection, there ,vas a coolness hpt\vepn Defoe and his son-in .la\v. lIe 
,v rote only the prospectus and the first article for Baker's paper, the 
Universal Spectator', aI)d \VhPll he died, Baker contented himself \vitb 
a sÍ1uple illtÍIuution of the fact. 
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If my reading of this letter is right, it might stand as a. type of the 
most strongly marked characteristic in Defoe's political writings. It 
was a masterly and utterly unscrupulous piece of diplomacy for the 
attainment of a just and benevolent end. This may appear strange 
after \vhat I have said about Defoe's \vant of honesty, yet one cannot 
help coming to this conclusion in looking back at his political career 
before his character underwent its final degradation. lIe was a great, 
a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived. His dis- 
Ilonesty \vent too deep to be called superficial, yet, if we go deepe
 
still in his rich and strangely mixed nature, we come upon stubbol'n 
foundations of conscience. Among contemporary comments on the 
occasion of his death, there was one \yhich gave perfect expression to 
his political position. "His kno\v ledge of men, especially those in 
high life (with \vhom he ,vas formerly very conversant) had weakened 
his attachment to any political party; but, in the n1ain, he was in the 
interest of civil and religious liberty, in behalf of which he appeared 
on several renlarkable occasions." The nlen of the time ,vith ,vholn 
Defoe \vas brought into contact \vere not good examples to him. The 
standard of political morality was probably never so low in Bngland as 
during bis lifetime. Places ,vere dependent on the favour of the 
Sovereign, and the Sovereign's own seat on the throne was insecure ; 
there ,vas no party cohesion to keep politicians consistent, and every 
man fought for his o,vn hand. Defoe had been behind the scenes, 
,vitneRsed many curious changes of service, and heard many authentic 
tales of jealously, intrigue, and treach
ry. He had seen Jacobites 
take office under \Villialu, join zealously in the scramble for his fa- 
vours, and enter into negotiations with the ell1issaries of James either 
upon some fancied slight, or from no other motive than a desire to be 
safe, if by any chance the sceptre should again change hands. Under 
Anne he had seen \Vhig turn Tory and Tory turn \Vhig, and had seen 
statesmen of the highest rank hold out one hand to Hanover and an- 
other to St. Germains. The most single-minded man he had met had 
been King William himself, and of his lllemory he always spoke with 
the most affectionate honour. Shifty as Defoe was, and admirably as 
he used his genius for circumstantial invention to cover his designs, 
there was no other statesman of his generation who remained more 
true to the principles of the Revolution, and to the cause of civil and 
religious freedom. No other public man saw more clearly what was 
for the good of the country, or pursued it more steadily. Even when 
he was thp active servant of IIarley, and turned round upon men ,vho 
regarded him as their own, the part which he played was to pave the 
way for his patron's accession to office under the House of Hanover. 
D
foe did as much as anyone nlau, partly by secret intrigue, partly 
through thp public press, perhaps as much as any ten Inen outside 
those in the immediate direction of affairs, to accon1.plish the two 
great objects which '\Villiam bequeathed to English statesmanship- 
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tIle union of England and Scotland, and the succession to the United 
Kingdom of a Protestant dynasty. Apart from the field of high poli- 
tics, his po,verful advocacy was eniisted in favour of almost every 
practical schelne of social inlprovement that calue to the front in his 
tÏ111e. Defoe cannot be held up as an exell1plar of nloral conduct, yet 
if he is judged by the nleasures that he laboured for and not by the 
lneans that he enlployed, fe,v Englisll1nen have lived 1110re deserving 
than he of their country's gratitude. He luay have been self-seeking 
and vain-glol'ious, but in llis political life self-seeking and vain-glory 
,vere elevated by their alliance \vith higher and ,vider ahns. Defoe 
,vas a ,vonderful mixture of knave aud patriot; SODletiules pure knave 
seenlS to be uppenl1ost, s0111etinles pure patriot; hut the n1Îxture i-s so 
coulplex. and the energy of the luan so restless, that it almost passes 
hUlllan skill to unravel the two elements. The author of Robinson 
Crusoe is entitled to the benefit, of every doubt. 


f' 
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CHAPTER I. 


CHILDHOOD AND EARLY LIFE. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ,vas born in Lichfield in 1709. His father, Michael 
Johnson, was a booksel1er, highly respected by the cathedral clergy. 
and for a tilne sufficiently prosperous to be a Inagistrate of the town, 
and, in the year of 11is son's birth, sheriff of the county. lIe opened 
a bookstall on luarket-days at neighbouring to,vns, including Bir- 
D1inghalu, which ,vas as yet unable to Inaintain a separate uooksf'l1er. 
The tradeSluan often exaggerates the prejudices of the class whose 
wants he supplies, and l\lichael Johnson was probably a n10re de- 
voted High Churchnlan and Tory than l11any of the cathedral clergy 
thetllSelves. lIe reconciled lÚlnself with difficulty to taking the oaths 
against the exiled dynasty. He was a nUln of considerable luental 
and physical power, but tormented by hypochondriacal tendencies. 
His son inherited a share Loth of his constitution and his principles. 
Long afterwards Samuel associated with his childish days a faint but 
solemn recol1ection of a lady in dialnonds and long- black hood. The 
lady ,vas Qupen Anne, to whom, in cOlnpliance \vith a superstition 
just dying a natural death, he had been taken by his 1110ther to be 
toucl1ed for the king.s evil. The touch ,vas ineffectual. Perhaps, as 
Boswell suggested, he ought to have been presented to the genuine 
heirs of the Stuarts in R 0111 e. Disease and superstition had thus 
stood by his cradle, and they never quitted him during life. The de- 
mon of hypochondria was ahvays lying in ,vait for him, and could be 
exorcised for a tin1P only by hard ,vork or social excitcluent. Of this 
we shall hear enough; but it may be as ,veIl to sum up at once some 
of t.he physical characteristics ,vhich marked him through life and 
greatly influenced 11is career. 
The disease had scarred and disfigur
d features otherwise regular 
and always impressive. It had seriously injured his eyes, entirely 
destroying, it seems, the sight of one. He could not, it is 3aid, dis- 
tinguish a friend's face half a yard off, and pictures were to him 
meaningless patches, in which he could never see the resemblance to 
(107) 
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their objects. The statement is perhaps exaggerated; for he could 
see enough to condenln a portrait of hinlself. He expressed some 
annoyance when Reynolds had painted hinl with a pen held close to 
his eye; and protested that he \voldd not be handed do\vn to pos- 
terityas "blinking SaIn." It seems that habits of 1l1inute attention 
aToned in some degree for this natural defect. Bos\vpll tells us ho\v 
JohnRon once corrected him as to the precise shape of a Inountain ; 
and 
Irs 'rhrale says that he \vas a close and exacting critic of ladies' 
dress, even to the accidental position of a riband. He could even lay 
down æsthetical canons upon such matters. He reproved hoc for 
\"earing a dark dress as unsuitable to a " little creature." "\Vhat," 
he asked, "have not all insects gay colours? " His insensibility to 
music \vas even n10re pronounced than his dul1ness of sight. On 
hearing it said, in praise of a lllusical perfornlance, that it ,vas in any 
case difficult, his feeling comment ,vas, "I ,vish it had been impos- 
sible! " 
The queer convulsions by which he amazed all beholders \vere 
probably connected with his disease, though he and Reynolds as- 
cribed them sinlply to habit. \Yhen entering a door\vay \vith his 
blind conlpanion, 
1iss Williams, he would suddenly desert her on the 
step in order to "\vhirl and twist about" in strange gesticulations. 
The perfornlance partook of the nature of a superstitious ceremonial. 
He \vould stop in a street or the nÜddle of a room to go through it cor- 
rectly. Once he collected a laughing mob in Twickenham 111eadows 
by his antics; his hands inlitating the motions of a jockey riding at 
fun speed and his feet twisting in and out to make heels and toes 
touch alternately. He presently sat down and took out a Grotiu8 De 
Vel'itate, over which he "seesawed" so violently that the mob ran 
back to see \vhat \vas the matter. Once in such a fit he suddenly 
twisted off the shoe of a lady \vho sat by hhn. Sonletimes he seemed 
to be obeying some hidden inlpulse, \vhich commanded him to touch 
every po
t in a street or tread on the centre of every paving-stone, 
and \vould return if his task had not been accurately perforIned. 
In spite of such oddities, he \vas not only possessed of physical 
po,v
r corresponding to his great height and massive stature, but \vas 
something of a proficient at athletic exercises. He was conversant 
\vith the t11eory, at least, of boxing; a kno'wledge probably acquired 
frOlll an uncle \vho kept the ring at Sn1Ïthfield for a year, and was 
never beaten in boxing or \vrestling. His constitutional fearlessness 
would have made him a fOrIl1idable antagonist. Hawkins describes 
the oak staff, six feet in length and increasing from one to three 
in
hes in diameter, which lay ready to his hand \"hen he expected an ' 
attack from :rrlacpherson of Ossian celebrity. Once he is said to have 
taken up a c11air at the theatre upon which a man had seated hinlself 
during his temporary absence, and to 11ave tossed it and its occupant 
bodily into the pit. He would swim into pools said to be dange:rousl_ 
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beat huge dogs into peace, climb trees, and even run races and jUlnp 
gates. Once at least he ,vent out foxhunting, and though he despised 
the amusement, was deeply touched by the complhnentaryassertion 
that he rode as \velI as the most illiterate fellow in England. Perhaps 
the most "\"hiInsical of his performances was when, in his fifty-fifth 
year, he went to the top of a high hill with his friend Langton. "I 
have not had a rolI for a long time," said the great lexicographer sud- 
denly, and, after deliberately en1ptying his pockets, he laid hhuself 
parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, turning over and over 
till he caIne to the bottom. \Ve may believe. as Mrs. Thrale relnarks 
upon his junlping over a stool to show that he was not tired by his 
hunting, that his performances in this kind were so 5trange and un- 
couth that a fear for the safety of his bones quenched the spectator's 
tendency to laugh. 
In such a strange case ,vas imprisoned one of the most vigorous 
intellects of the time. Vast strength hanlpered by clumsiness and 
associated with grievous disease, deep and massive powers of feeling 
Hmited by narrow though acute perceptions, were characteristic both 
of soul and body. These peculiarities were 111anifested from his early 
infancy. Miss Se,vard, a typical specimen of the provincial précieuse. 
attempted to trace them in an epitaph which he was said to have 
written at the age of three. 


Here lies good master duck 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 
If it had lived, it had been good luck, 
For then we had had an odd one. 


The verses, however, were really made by his father, who passed 
them off as the child's, and illustrate nothing but the paternal vanity. 
In fact the boy was regarded as son1ething of an infant prodigy. His 
great po,vers of memory, characteristic of a mind singularly retentive of 
all impressions, were early developed. He Beemed to learn by intuition. 
Indolence, as in his after life, alternated with brief efforts of strenuous 
exertion. His ""ant of sight prevented hitn from sharing in the ordi- 
nary childish sports; and one of his great pleasures was in reading 
old rOlnances-a taste which he retained through life. Boys of this 
temperament are generally despised by their fello\vs; but Johnson 
seen1S to have had the power of enforcing the respect of his companions. 
Three of the lads used to come for hÍ1n in the nlorning and carry hinl 
in triumph to school, seated upon the shoulders of one and supported 
on each side by his companions. 
A fter learning to read at a dame-school, and from a certain Tom 
Bron"n. of whom it is only recorded that he published a spelling-book 
and dedicated it to th
 Univers
, young Samuel was sent to the Lich- 
field Grammar School, and 'vas afterwards, for a short time, apparently 
in the character of a pupil-teacher, at the school of Stourbridg
, in 
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Worcestershire. A good deal of Latin was "whipped into him," and 
though he complained of the excessive severity of two of his teachers, 
be was always a "Qeliever in the virtues of the rod. A child, he said, 
who is flogged, " gets his task, and there's an end on't ; ,vhereas by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the foun- 
dations of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate f'ach 
other." In practice, indeed, this stern disciplinarian seems to llave 
been specially indulgent to children. rrhe menloryof his o,vn sor- 
rows made him value their happiness, and he rejoiced grf'atly ,vhen he 
at last persuaded a schoolmaster to reinit the old-fashioned ho1iday- task. 
Johnson left school at sixteen and spent two years at hOlne, proùahly 
in learning his father's business. This seelllS to have been the chief 
period of his studies. Long after\vards he said that he kne\v almost 
as much at eighteen as he did at the agf' of fifty-three-the date of 
the remark. His father's shop ,vould give him many opportunities, 
and he devoured \vhat came in his way '\vith the undiscrinÜnating 
eagerness of a young student. His intellectual resenll)led his physical 
appetite. He gorged books. He tore the hearts out of theIn, but did not 
study systeluatically. Do you read books through? he asked indig- 
nantly of some one \vho expected fronl him such supererogatory 
labour. His memory enabled him to accumulate great stories 
of a desultory and unsystematic knowledge. SOlneho,v he becalne a 
fine Latin scholar, though never first-rate as a Grecian. Th'3 direction 
of his studies was partly determined by the discovery of a folio of 
Petrarch, lying on ft, shelf \vhere he was looking for apples; and one 
of his earliest literary plans, never carried out, was an edition of 
Politian, 'with a history of Latin poetry froln the tÍIne of Petrarch. 
When he went to the U nivf'rsity at the end of this period, he ,vas in 
possession of a very unusual aU10uI1t of reading. . 
Mean\vhile he was beginning to feel the pressure of poverty. IIis 
father's affairs were probahly getting into disorùer. One anf'cdote- 
it is one which it is difficult to rpad ,vithout ell1otion-refcrs to 
this period. Many years afterwards, Johnson, worn by disease and 
the hard struggle of life, ,vas staying at Lichfield, 'where a fc,v old 
friends still survived, but in \vhich every street ll1USt have revived 
the memories of the lllany \vho had long since gone over to the Illa- 
jority. He ,vas missed one lllorning at brf'akfast, and did not return 
till supper-time. Then he told ho,v his time had been passf'd. On 
that day fifty years before, his father, confinpd hy illness, had bf'gged 
hÍ1n to take his place to sell hooks at a stall at U ttoxeter. Pride 
made hhn refuse. "To do a"
ay with the sin of this disohediencf', I this 
day went in a post-chaise to Uttoxeter, and going into the lnarket a
 
the tÍIne of high business, uncovered my head and stood \vith it hare 
an hour before the stall \vhich my father had forll1erly used, expo::-,ed 
to the sneers of the standers-by and the incleinency of the ,vf'ather ; 
a penance by which I trust I have propitiated Heaven for this only 
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instance, I believe, of contumacy to my father." If the anecdote 
illustrates the touch of superstition in Johnson's mind, it reveals too 
that sacred depth of tenderness ,,-hich ennobled his character. No 
repentance can ever ,vipe out the past or nluke it he as though it llad 
not been; but the relnorse of a fine character tuav be transInuted 
into 
 peí'Ulanent source of nobler vie\vs of life and "'the \vorll. 
There are difficulties in detenniuing the circuulstances and dura- 
tion of Johnson's stay at Oxford. He began residence at Penlbroke 
,'1 0 11 ege in 1728. It seenlS probable that he received SOllle assistance 
íÑnl a gentlelnan whose son took hilll as cOlllpanion, and frolll the 
cle;gy of Lichfie1d, to ,,-hOlll his father 'was known, and ,vho ,vere 
a\\Tare of the son's talents. Possibly his college assisted him during 
part of the tillle. It is c{>rtain that he left ,vithout taking a degree, 
though he probably re
ided for nearly three years. It is certain, also, 
that hia father's bankruptcy Inade his stay difficult, and that tbe 
p,'riod lllust have been one of trial. 
The effect of the Oxford residen60 upon Johnson's mind ,vas char- 
acteristic. The lad already suffered from the attacks of luelancholy, 
'w hich sOllletillles drove hinl to the òorders of insanity. At Oxford, 
La\v's SC1"iOU8 Call gave hhn the s'"rong religious hnpressions \vhich 
renlained through life. But he does not seem to have been regarded 
as a gloolny or a religious youth by hjs æntelnpo:raries. \Vhen told 
in after years that he had been descrfbed as a "gay and frolicsoule 
fello\v," he replied, "l\.h ! sir, 1 ,vas 
uad and violent. It \vas bitter- 
neðS ,vhich they Inistook for frolic I ,vas ll1iserably poor, and I 
thought to fight 111Y \vay by n.y lit
rature and nly ,vit; so I disre- 
garded all po\\rer and all authol ity." Though h hearty supporter of 
authority in principle, Johnson ""vas distinguished through life by 
the strongest spirit of personal independence and self-respect. He 
held, too, the sound doctrine, deph
led by his respectable biographer 
Hawkins, that th
 scholar's life, Hke the Christian's, le-:-311ed aU 
distinctions of ra-nk. \Vhen an oih':.ious benefactor put a pair of 
ne\V shoes at his 
oor, lle thre,v theIll a\vay ,vith indignation. lie 

eetns to have treated his tutors \"itl) a contplllpt ,vhich Bos\vell 
politely attributeq to " great fortitude of Iuind," but Johnson him- 
self set do\vn as If stark ir.sensibility." T11e life of a poor student is 
not, one luay fear, even yet exelnpt frolll much bitterness, and in 
those days the position ,vas far more servile t,han at present. The 
servitors and sizars had flIuch to bear frOIH icher conlpaníons. A 
proud, 111('lancholy lad, conscious of great po\vers, had to meet 
\"itlt hard rebuffs, and tried to meet thenl by I'eturning scorn for 
scorn. 
Such distresses, ho\ve''''er, did not shake Johnson's rooted Toryisln. 
He funy Ï1nhibed, if he did not already share, the strongest pre- 
judices of the place, and his 111isery never produced a revolt against 
the system, though it may have fostered insolence to individuals. Three 
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of the most eminent men 'with 'whom Johnson came in contact in later 
life, had also bef'n students at Oxford. 'Vesley, his senior by six 
years, was a fellol\T of Lincoln whilst Johnson ,vas an undergraduate, 
and was learning at Oxford the necessity of rousing his countrymen 
from the reHgious lethargy into 'which they had sunk. "IIave not 
pride and haughtiness of spirit, in1patience and peevishness, sloth 
and indolence, gluttony and sensuality, and even a proverbial use- 
lessness been objected to us, perhaps not always by onr enemies nor 
wholly ,vithout ground?" So said 'V esley, preaching before the 
University of Oxford in 1744, and the ,vords in his 1110uth ÏInply 
1110re than the preacher's forlnality. Adaln Snlith, Johnson's junior 
by fourteen years, ,vas so hnpressed by the utter indifference of 
Oxford authorities to their duties, as to find in it an adnlirable illus- 
tration of the consequences of the neglect of the true principles of 
supply and demand hnplied in the endo\\Tment of learning. Gibbon, 
his junior by twenty-eight years, passeà at Oxford the" most idle 
anel unprofitable" months of his ,vhole life; and ,vas, he said, as' 
,villing to disclahn the university for a mother, as she could be to 
rf'nounce him for a son. Oxford, as judged by these lnen, ,vas 
remarkable as an illustration of the spiritual and intf'llectual deca- 
dence of a body ,vhich at other times has been a centre of great move- 
l1lents of thought. Johnson, though his experience ,vas rougher 
than any of the three, loved Oxford as though she had not been a 
harsh steplnother to his youth. Sir, he said fondly of his college, 
",ve are a nest of singing-birds." 1\lost of the strains are no\v 
pretty \vell forgotten, and some of thenl must at all tin1es have been 
guch as ,ve scarcely associate ,vith the nightingale. Johnson, ho\v- 
ever, cherished his college friendships, delighted in paying yisits to 
his old university, and was deeply touched by the academical honours 
by ,vhich Oxford long after\vards recognized an elninence scarcely 
fostered by its protection. Far from sharing the doctrines of Adam 
SInith, he only regretted that the universities 'vere not richer, and 
expressed a desire ,vhich ,viII be understood by advocates of the 
'
endo'Vlnent of research," that there were many places of a thou- 
sand a year at Oxford. 
On leaving the University, in 1731, the ,vorlel ,vas all before him. 
IIis father died in the end of the )TeRr. and Johnson's \vhole inunediate 
inheritance ,vas twenty pounds. 'Vhere ,vas he to turn for daily 
bread? Even iIi those days, most gates were barred ,vith go:d and 
opened but to golden keys. The greatest chance for a poor Jnan ,vas 
probably through the Church. The career of "r arhurton, ,vho rose 
fron1 a similar position to a bishopric, might have been rivalled by 
Johnson, and his connexions with Lichfield might, one 'would suppose, 
have helped him to a start. It ,vould be easy to spf'culate upon 
causes which might have hindered such a career. In later life, he 
more than once refused to take orders upon the promise of a living. 
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Johnson, as we know him, was a man of the world; though a 
religious man of the world. He represents the secular rather than 
the pcclesiastical type. So far as his nlode of teaching goes, he is 
rather a disciple of Socrates than of St. Paul or V{ psle)"'. According 
to hhn, a "tavern-chair" was "the throne of hUluan felicity," and 
supplied a better arena than the pulpit for the utterance of his nles- 
sage to mankind. And, though his external CirCU1l1stances doubtless 
deterulined his nlethod, there was much in his character which made 
it congenial. Johnson's religious emotions were such as to nlake 
habitual reserve alInost a sanitary necessity. Thf'Y were deeply 
coloured by his constitutional melancholy. Fear of death and hell 
\vere prominent in his personal creed. To trade upon his feelings 
like a charlatan \vould uve been abhorrent to his masculine char- 
acter; and to give them full and frequent utterance like a genuine 
teacher of mankind ,yould have been to inlperil his sanity. If he 
had gone through the excitenlent of a 1\-lethodist conversion, he 
,vould probably have ended his days in a madhouse. 
Such considerations
 ho\vever, were not, one may g-uess, distinctJy 
present to Johnson himself; and the offer of a college fellowship 
or of private patronage n1Ïght probably have altered his career. He 
Inig-ht have become a learned recluse or a struggling Parson Adams. 
College fello\vships were less open to talent then than no\v, and pa- 
trons were never too propitious to the uncouth giant, \"ho had to force 
his \vay by sheer labour, and fight for his o\vn hand. Accordingly, 
the young scholar tried to coin his brains into money by the most de- 
pressing and least hopeful of employnlents. By beconling an usher 
in a school, he could at least turn his talents to account with little 
dela\T, and that was the Inost pressing consideration. By one school- 
master he was rejected on the ground that his infirmities would excite 
the ridicule of the boys. Under another he passed some months of 
" conlplicated nlisery," and could never think of the school without 
horror and aversion. Finding this situation intolerable, he settled in 
Birminghaln, in 1733, to be npar an old schoolfello\-v, named Hector, 
,vho was apparently beginning to practise as a surgeon. Johnson 
seelns to have had some acquaintances anlong the cOlnfortable fan1Í- 
lies in the neighbourhood; but his means of living are obscure. SOlne 
small literary work came in his ,vay. He contributed essays to a local 
paper, and translated a book of travels in Abyssinia. For this, his 
first publication, he received five guineas. In 1734 he made certain 
overtures to Cave, a London publisher, of the result of \vhich I shaH 
have to speak presently. For the present it is pretty clear that the 
great problem of self-support had been very inadeq1;lately solved. 
Having no money and no prospects, Johnson naturally Inarried. 
The attractions of the lady were not very manifest to others than her 
husband. She ,vas the widow of a Birmingham mercer named Porter. 
Her age at the time (1735) of the second marriage was forty-eight, the 
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bridegroom being not quite t,ventl-six. The Liogra})her's eJ'e waS 
not fixed upon Johnson tin after IllS wife's death, and ',"e have little 
in the ,yay of authentic dëscription of her perSOll alld charactt
r. Gar- 
rid" \vho had kno,vn !ler, said that she ,vas 7ery fat, ,,,HIt chepks 
coloured both by })aint and cor<.hals, fiinlsy and fantastic in drpss and 
affected in her luanners. She is said to have treated her husband 
,vith SOUle conteulpt, adoptill
 the airs of an antIquateJ beallty, 'which 
he returned by elaborate deference. Garrick used his ,,'onderful - 
po,vers of luin1Ïcry to Iuake fun of the uncouth caresseH of thë hus 
hand, and the courtly Beauclerk used to provoke the slui1es of hiH au- 
dience by repeating Johnson's assertion that" it was a love-match on 
both sides." One incident of the wedding-day ,vas onlinous. As the 
ne,vÌY lllarried couple rode back frolll church, 
lrs. Johnson showed 
her spirit by reproaching her husband for riding too fast, and then 
for lagging behind. Resolved" not to be Illade the slave of ca- 
price," he pushed on briskly till he ,vas fairly out of sight. \Vhen 
she rejoined hiul, as he of course took care that she should soon do, 
she ,vas in tears. 1\lrs. Johnson apparently kne\v ho,v to regain su- 
preluacy; but, at any rate, Johnson loved her devotedly during life, 
and clung to her Illelllory during a wiào,vhood of 1110re than thirty 
years, as fondly as if they had been the Inost pattern hero and heroine 
of ronututic fiction. 
vVhatever 
lrs. Johnson's charlns, she seenlS to have been a'VOlnan 
of good sense and sonle literary judglnent. Johnson's grotesque ap 
pearance did not prevent her froln saying to her daught{\r on their 
first introduction, "'This is the 11108t sensible man I ever Inet." Her 
praises ,vere, \ve nlay believe, s\veeter to him than those of the se- 
verest critics, or the 1110st fervent of personal flatterers. Like an good 
Inen, J ohn80n loved good 'Vù111en, and liked to have on hand a flirta- 
ti.on or two, as ,varnl as Inight be ,vithin the bounds of due deCOI'Uln. 
But nothing affected his fidelity to his Letty or displaced her inlage 
in his nlind. lIe 1'e1neln ùered her in many solelun prayers, and such 
words as "this \\yas dear Letty's book," or, "this ,vas a prhyer ,vhich 
dear Letty ,vas accustolllcd to say," ,\\Tere found \vrittcl1 by him in 
lllany of her books of dcvotion. 
1\1I's. Johnson had one other recomnlendation-a fortune, namely, 
of .t
OO-little enough, even then, as a provision for the support of 
the luarried pair, hut {\nough to help Johnsonlnake a fresh start. In 
173ü, there appeared an a<.hyertist>nlent in the Gfntlernrtn'.fj lrfa[Jazine. 
" At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
hoardpd and taught the Latin and Greek .languages by Sall1uel Johu- 
'-'on." If, as seeIns proùable, 1\lrs. Johnson's lIloney supplied the 
funds for this venture, it ,vas an unlucky speculation. 
J ohnsol1 was not fitted to be a pedagogue. Success in that profes- 
sion inlplies skill in the Inanagell1ent of pupils, hut perhaps still nlore 
decidedly in the nlanagell1cnt of parents. Jòhnson had little qualifi- 
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cations in either way. As a teachpr he \vould probably have bpen 
alternately despotic and over-indulgent; and, on the other hand, at a 
single glance the rough DonlÏllie 
alnpson ,,'ould be enough to frighten 
the ordinary parent off his pren1Ïses. Very fe\v pupils can1e, and they 
S('C'IU to have profited little, if a story as told of t\vo of his pupils 
1'pfers to this tilne. After SOUle 1110nth8 of instruction in Eng1ish his- 
tOl'

, he ask
cl tht'ln who had dC'stroyed the nlonnsterips? One of then1 
gave no anS\Vf'r; the other replied, "Jesns Christ." Johnson, howevpr, 
could boast of one enlÍnf'nt pnpil in Da\'id Garrick, though, by Gar- 
rick's acrount, his l11a8te1' was of little st'l'viee f'x('('pt as affol'rling an 
excellent lllark for his early powprs of ridicule. The school, or 
'
acadeuIY," failed after a year and a half; and Johnson, OIlce nlore 
at a loss for enlploynì.ent, re:-;olvc(l to try t11(' great expeJ'Íluent, Hlnde 
so often and bO often unsucce:,sfully. He left Lichfield to seek his 
fortune in London. Garrick aceolnÌ)anied hilll, and the t\yO brought 
a conlnlon letter of introduetion to th(' nUlstt'r of an H('adell1Y fronl 
Gilbert \\T ahnsley, registrar of the Pr('rogative Court in Lièhfield. 
Long after\vards Johnson took DB opportunity in the LÙ'e.'i of the Poets 
of exprf'ssing his 'varnI rf\gard for th(\ JlIPl110ry of his early friend, to 
\VhOlll he had bf'Pll rpcollll11elHlpd hY' a cOllul1unity of literaty tastes, 
in spite of party differences and great inC'quali"r of age. "
 ahnsley 
says in his letter, that" one Johnson ., i
 about to acconlpany Garrick 
to London, in order to try his fate \vith a tragC'rly and gC't hinu,elf el11- 
ployed in translation. Johnson, he ad<ls, " is a vt'ry good scholar and 
puet, anl I have great hopes ,vill turn out a fine tragedy \\Titer." 
The If'tter is datpù 
Iarch 2<1, 1737. R
:fore l'('cording what is kno\vn 
of his eady caref'r thus started, it ,,'ill be wpU to take a 
rJance at 
thp general" condition of the profession of Literature in Englañd at this 
period. 


CIIAPTER II. 


LITEUARY CAREER. 


"So man but a blockhead," said Johnson, "eyer \\
rote except for 
money." The doctrine is, of coursf', perfectly outrageous, and Spf'- 
cially calculah'd to shock people ,vho likp to keep it for their prÍ\
ate 
use, instead of proclai1ning it in puLUc. But it is a good expression 
of that huge c-?ntelnpt for tIll> foppery of hig-h-finwn sf'lltin1ent ,,'hich, 
as is not UnCOllll110n ,yith John
on, passes into 
olnething \vhich \vould 
1>e cynical if it ,vpre not Lalf-hnnlorou
. In this case it inlplies also 
the Cf'ntenipt of the professional for the anlatenr. Johnson despisC'd 
g"entlelnen ,vho dahbled in his craft, a
 'a, Ulan ,,,hose life i
 òevoteù to 
music or painting ùe
pi::,t's the laùies and gentlelllen ,,,ho treiit those 
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arts as fashionable accoInplishnlents. An author ,vas, according to 
hin1, a man who turned out books as a bricklayer turns out houses or 
a tailor coats. So long as he supplied a good article and got a fair 
price, he was a fool to grumble, and a huulbug co affect loftier motives. 
Johnson \vas not the first professional author, in this sense, but per- 
haps the first luan \vho nlade the profession rpspectable. The princi- 
pal habitat of authors, in his age, \vas Grub Street-a region ,,,hich, 
in later years, has ceased to be ashaIned of itself, and has adopted the 
nlore pretentious naIlle Bohenlio. The original Grub Street, it is said, 
first becaIne associated \vith authorship during the increase of panl
 
phlet literature, produced by the civil 'val'S. Fox, the Inartyrologist, 
was Olle of its original inhabitants. Another of its heroes \vas a cer- 
taill l\tlr. 'Velby, of \VhOln the sole record is, that he "lived there 
forty years \vithout being seen of any." In fact, it 'was a region of 
holes and corners, calculated to illustrate that great a'...vantage of 
London life, ,vhich a friend of Bos\vell's described by saying, that a 
Juan could there be always" close to his burro\v." The" burro\v " 
\vhich received the luckless wight was indeed no pleasant refuge. 
Since poor Green, in the earliest generation of dran1atists, bought his 
" groat's \vorth of wit with a n1illion of repentance," too many of his 
brpthren had trodden the path which led to hopeless n1isery or death 
in a tavern bra\vl. The history of nlen who had to support thenlselves 
by their pens, is a record of almost universal glooIn. The names of 
Spenser, of Butler, and of Ot,vay, are enough to renlind us that even 
,vann conten1porary recognition was not enough to raise an author 
above the fear of d
Ting in ,vant of necessaries. The t\VO great dicta. 
tors of literature, Bpl1 Jonson in the earlier and Dryden in the later 
part of the century, only kept thpir heads above ,:vater by help of the 
laurC'ate's pittance, though reckless inlprudence, encouraged by the 
precarious life, \vas the cause of IUUC}l of thpir sufferings. Patronage 
gave but a fitful resource, and the author could hope at nlost but an 
occasional crust, flung- to hiln fron1 better provided tables. 
In the happy days of Queen Anne, it is true, there had been a gleanl 
of prosperity. 
fany authors, .Addison, Congreve, S\vift, and others 
of less nanl
, had ,"VOll by their ppns not only temporary profits but 
pprlnanent placC's. The class which caJne into po,ver at the Revolu- 
tion ,vas \villing for a thue to share some of the public patroJulge 
,vith }11('11 distinguished for intelle0tual eminence. Patronage \vas lib- 
eral when the funds caIne out of other Ineu's po
kets. But as the 
SystPJll of party govel'lllnent developed, it soon hecanlc evident that 
this involved a \vaste of po,ver. There \vere enough political parti. 
sans to absorb all the c0111fortable sinecures to be had; and such nloney 
as "vas still spent upon literature, "'as giyen in return for services 
equaHy degrading to giver and receiver. N or did the patronage of 
literature reach the poor inhabitants of Grub Street. Addi:::;on's poeti- 
cal power might suggest or justify the gift of a place froln his elegant 
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friends; but a man like Defoe, '\vho real]y looked to his pen for great 
part of his daily subsistence, '\vas belo,v the region of such prizes, and 
'\vas obliged in later years not only to 'write inferior books for nloney, 
but to sell hiInself and act as a spy upon his fellows. One great Jnan, 
it is true, ll1ade an independence by literature. Pope received SOine 

8000 for his translation of HOlner, by the then popular nlode of sub- 
scription-a kind of cOl11prolnise between the systen1s of patronage 
and public support. But his success caused little pleasure in Grub 
Stre6lt. No love was lost between the poet and the d ,vellers in this 
dislnal region. Pope ,vas its deadliest enemy, and carried on an in- 
ternecine warfare 'with its inll1ates, which has enriched our language 
,vith a great satire, but ,vhich ,vasted his po\vers upon lo,v objects, 
and tenlpted him into disgraceful artifices. The life of the unfortu- 
nate victhns, pilloried in the Dunciad and accused of the unpardona- 
ble sins of poverty and dependence, \vas too often one ,vhich Inight 
have extorted sympathy even frotn a thin-skinned poet and critic. 
111 ustrations of the Il1anners and custonlS of that G ru b Street of 
\vhich Johnson ,vas to beco1l1e an inn1ate are only too abundant. The 
best 'writers of the day could tell of hardships endured in that dis1l1al 
region. Richardson ,vent on the sound principle of keeping his shop 
that his shop lnight keep him. But the other great novelists of the 
century have painted froln life the miseries of an author's existence. 
I;""ielding, Sinollett, and GoldsnlÍth have described the poor wretches 
'\vith a vivid force which gives sadness to the reflection that each of 
those great lllen \vas drawing upon his o,vn experience, and that they 
each died in distress. The Case of AUtltOl'1S by Projc.fí8ion, to quote the 
title of a pamphlet by Ralph, ,vas indeed a ,vretched one, 'when the 
greatest of their nU111ber had an incessant struggle to keep the \volf 
fronl the door. The life of an author reseInbled the proverbial exist- 
ence of the flying-fish, chased by enemies in sea and in air; he only 
escaped frOln the slavery of the bookseller's garret, to fly fronl the 
bailiff or rot in the debtor's ward or the spunging-house. l\lany 
strange half-pathetic and half-ludicrous anecdotes survive to recall 
the sorrows and the recklessness of the luckless scribblers ,vho, like 
one of Johnson's acquaintance, "lived in London and hung loose upon 
society. " 
There "Tas Sanluel Boyse, for exalllple, \vhose poem on the Deity 
is quoted \vith high praise by Fielding. Once Johnson had gener- 
ously exerted hiInself for his c0111rade in misery, and collected enough 
Inoney by sixpences to get the poet's clothes out of pa,vn. Two days 
after,vards Boyse had spent the Inoney and was found in bed, covered 
only with a blanket, through two holes in which he passed hi" anns 
to write. Boyse, it appears, ,vhen still in this position ,vonld layout 
his last half-guinea to buy truffles and 111ushrooms for his last scrap 
of beef. Of another scribbler Johnson said, "I honour Derrick for 
his strength of mind. One night \vhen Floyd (another poor author) 
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was ,vandering about the streets at night, he found Derrick fast 
aslepp upon a bulk. Upon being suddenly awaked, Derrick started 
up; C l\Iy dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this destitute state; 
will you go houle \vit h 111e to IllY lodging8?' " Authors in such cir- 
Clunstances lnight be forced into such a ,vol1derful contract as that 
\vhich is reported to have been dra\vn up by one Gardner \vith Rolt 
and Christopher Slllart. They "'ere to ,,'rite a lllonthly I11iscellany, 
gold at sixpence, and to have .q, third of the profits; but they were to 
"'rite nothing els
, and the contract \vas to last for ninety -nine ypars. 
Johnson hbnself suunneù up the trude upon earth hy the Jines in 
\yhich Virgil describes the entrance to hell; tInts translatf'ù by Ðr,yùcn: 


Just in the gate and in the jaws of hen, 
Revengeful cares and su1lcn sorrows dwell. 
And pale diseases and repining age, 
Want, fear, and famine's unrcsisted rage; 
Ht're toils and Death and Ðbath's half-brother, Sleep- 
Forms, terrible to view, their sentry keep. 


CC Now," said Johnson, "ahnost all these apply exactly to an 
author; these are the concon1Ítants of a printing-house." 
Judicious authors, indeed, \vere learning ho,,' to nlake literature pay. 
Sonle of thenl belonged to the class \v ho understood the great truth 
that the scissors are a very superior inlplelnent to the pen considered 
as a tool of literary trade. Such. for exan1 pIe, \vas that respectable 
Dr. John Calnpbell, \vhose parties Johnson ceased t.o frequent lest 
Scotchmen should say of any good. bits of \york, "Ay, ay, he has 
learnt this of Cawlllell." Calupb211, he said '1uaintly, \-vas a gooù 
nlan, a pious luau. " I alll afraid he has n'Jt ùeen in the inside of a 
church for Inany years; but he neyer passes a church \vithout pulling 
off his hat. This ShO\"8 he has good principles, "-of \vhich in fact 
there seeIllS to be some less questionable eyidencc. Calnpuell sup- 
ported hÏ1nself by \vritings chiefly of the Encyclopedia or Gazetteer 
kind; and beralne, still in Johnson's phrase, "the ricl
est author that 
ey'er g-razed the conlmon of literature." A 1110re singular and less 
reputable character \vas that hnpudent quark. Sir John Hill, \vho, 
\vith his insolent attacks upon the Royal Society, pretentious uotani- 
cal and medical cOlupilations, plays, noyels, and n1agazine articles, 
has long sunk into utter oblivion. It is said of hin1 that he pursued 
eyery branch of literary quacker
T \"ith greater contelnpt of character 
than any Ulan of his tiule, and that he lllade as lunch as .:E1500 in a 
year--three tinlPs as !liuch, it is added, as anyone \vriter ever Inade 
in t h
 sanle period. 
The political scribblers-the Arnalls, Gordons, Trenchards, Guth- 
riE's, Ralphs, and Aluhersts, ,vhose nalnes Ineet us in the notes to the 
Dunciad and in conteluporary palllphiets and ne,vspapers-forul 
another variety of the class. Their genera] character may be e
ti- 
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tnated from Johnson's classification of the" Scribhlf'r for a Party" 
,vith the" Coullnissioner of Excise,'''' as the" t\VO lo,vest of alllnunan 
beings." " Halph," says one of the notes to the Duncifld, "f'nded in 
the COlnmon sink of all such ,vriters-a political newspaper." The 
prejudice against such en1ploynlent has srarcely died out in our own 
day, and Inay be still traced in the acrount of Pendennis and his 
friend \Varrington. P('oplf' ,vho do dirty ,,"ork HUlst be paid for it ; 
and the Secret Counnittee, lvhich inquired into \Valpolc'
 adnlÎnÎstra- 
tion, rcported that in ten :-ears, frolH 1731 to 1741, a sum of &::>0,077 
188. had bccn paid to ,vriters and printers of nc,yspapers. Arnall, 
no\v renlcn1bered chiefly by Pope's 1ine,- 


Spirit of Arnall, aid me whilst I lie I 


had received, in four years, .tl0,D97 6s. 8d. of this amount. Th
 
nlore successful ,vritefs nlight look to pensions or preferlnent. 
Francis, for exatnplc, the transÌator of Horace, and the father, in all 
probability, of the n108t fornlÍdable of the ,,,hole tribe of such literary 
gladiators, recehTed, it is said, 900l. a year for his \vork, besides being 
appointf'd to a rectory and tIh} chaplaincy of Chelsea. 
It Blust, llloreover, be observf'd that the pricf' of literary ,vork ,vas 
rising during the century, and that, in the latter half, considerable 
SUIllS "'ere receiycd hy succf'ssful ,vriters. He1igions as ,yen as 
dranlatic literature had begun to be COll11l1ercially valuablc. Baxter, 
Ül the previous century, 11lade froln 60l. to 80l. a year by his pen. The 
copyright of Tillotson's Sl /'1110118 ,vas sold, it is said, upon his death, 
for f:
;jOO. Considerable sunlS ,vere nlade by the plan of publishing 
hy subscription. It is said that 4600 p('ople suùscribpd to thf' t\\'O 
}>ostlnullous voltl1nes of Conyb(
are's SC1'1I107Us. A fe,v poets trod in 
Pope's steps. Young nlade l110re than Æ3000 for the Satires called the 
Unicrrsrtl Pru'Jsion, puhlished, I think, on the sanle plan; and the 
Duke of \Yharton is said, though the report is doubtful, to have 
gh.cn hiln .t2000 for the same ,york. Gay nlade f:l000 by his Poc'Jns; 
f400 for the copyright of the flf{J{jrt'PS' Oprra, and three tilnes as 
Innch for its second part, Pt}lly. Anlong historians, IIuule seenlS to 
ha ,
p rf'c
iYed &:700 a vohune; Sillollett InafÌe f:2000 bv his catch- 
ppnny riyal publication; IIenry 1l1ade f:3300 hy his Ìlistory; and 
Hol)(,l'tson, after the hooksel1C'rs had Inade cf6000 ùy his IIistoTJI oj 
SrotlrlJnl, 
olrl his Cl,arlc8 v. for f:4,j00. Al110ngst the Bovplists, 
Fif'lding rcceive(l 
700 for TU7n .Jonf8, and .tl000 for A'melia ; 8te1'I1P, 
for the second ('clition of the first l)art of Tristranl SIal Jl dy, and for 
t\'"O additional vohlnl('s, received 
6:>O, besides \\'hich Lord Faucol1- 
berg gave hiIn a liYing (1nost inappropriate acluu)\v1edglnent, 011P 
would say!), and \Yarhurton a purse of gold. Goldsillith rpceh'pd 
60 guineas for the iUl1110rtal Vicar, a fair Iu'ice, according to Johnson, 
for a ,york by a then unknown author. By each of his l)lays he made 
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about Æ:300, and for tIle eight vohuues of his Nal111Ytl History he re, 
ceived 800 guinea
. To,vards the end of the century, l\Irs. HadcJiff
 
got 
500 for the _JJjjsteries vf ù-dolpho, and ;t800 for her last work, 
the Italian. Perhaps the largest SUlll given for a sing-Ie hook ,vas 
!:GOOO paid to Hawkes\vorth for his account of tbe Sonth Sea Expl
di- 
tions. Horne Took received frolll .t4000 to .fJOOO for the Divel'sivn.
 
of Pll'rley
. and it is added by his biographer, though it SeeIng to be 
incredible, that I-Ia)" ley received no less than .tll,OOO for the LiflJ vj 
Cou'pe1'. This ,vas, of conrse, ill the present century, ,,,hen 've arE 
nlready approaching the period of Scott and Byron. 
Such SUUIS prove that S0l11e fe,v anthors lnight achieve inde:-pendence 
by a successful ,vork ; and it is well to ren1en1-ber thenl in considering 
Johnson's life fronl the business point of vie,v. Though he never 
gnuubled at the booksellers, and on the contrary 'vas al ways ready to 
defend theln as liberal nlen, he certainly failed, ,,'IH
ther frolll care- 
lessness or ,vant of skill, to turn theln to as luuch profit as Inany le
s 
cpJebrated riyals. 1\IeanwhiIe, pecuniary success of this kind ,vas be- 
yond any reasonable hopes. A Inan who has to ,vork like his own de- 
pendent Lpvett, and to Iuake the" modest toil of every day" supply 
" the ,vants of every day," n1ust discount his talents until he can se- 
(lure leisure for son1e nlore sustained effort. Johnson, cOIning up froln 
the country to seek for 'work, could have but a slender prospect Ol 
rising above the ordinary level of his Grub Street cOlupanions and 
rivals. One publisher to ,vhom he applied suggested to h!In that it 
'would be his ,visest course to buy a porter's knot and carry trunks; and, 
in the struggle \vhich foIlo\ved, Johnson must SOlnetÏ111es have .Jeen 
teIllpted to regret that the advice ,vas not ta:\:en. 
The details of. the ordeal through ,vhich he ,va
 no,v to pass have 
naturally vanished. Johnson t long after,vards, burst into tears on re- 
calling the trials of this period. But, at the titne, no one ,,'as inter- 
ested in noting the history of an obscure literary drudge, and it has 
not been described by the sufferer hinlsel f. 'Vhat \ve know is deri v('d 
fronl a fe,v letters and incidental references of Johnson in Jatt'r davs. 
On first arriving in London he ',Tas ahnost de
titnte, and had to j;Jin 
with Garrick in raising a loan of five pounds, ,vhich, we are glad to 
say, ,vas repaid. lIe dined for eightpence at an ordinary 
 a cut of 
Ineat for sixpence, bread for a penny, and a penny to the 'wait.er, IDa1\:- 
jng out the charge. One of his acquaintance had told hinl that a Juan 
Illight live in London for thirty pounds a year. Ten pounds would 
pay for clothes; a garret Illight be hired for eighteen- pence a week, 
if anyone asked for an address, it ,"as easy to reply, ., I anl to be 
found at SUCll a place." Threepence laid out at a coffee-house ,vould 
enable hhll to pass SOlne hours a day in good cOIllpany; dinner Jnight 
be had for sixpence, a bread-and-llÜlk breakfast for a penny, and sup- 
per 'vas superfluous. On clean-shirt day you ll1Ïght go abroad and 
pay visits. This leaves a surplus of nearly one pound from the thirtv õ 
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Johnson, ho'\\
eV'er, had a ,vife to support; and to raise funds for 
p,en so ascetic a lllode of existence required stead)? labour. Often, it 
seen13, his purse '\\
as at the very lo,ve
t ebb. One of his letters to his 
enlployer is signed Ùnpl'ansu8,o and ,vhether or not the dinne,rless con- 
dition ,vas in this case accidental, or significant of absolute impecuni- 
osity, the lesf; pleasant interpretation is not Ílllprobable. He would 
,valk the streets all night ,vith his friend Savage, when their COln- 
Lined funds could not pay for a lodging. One night, as he told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in later )Years, they thus pentlllbulated St. Jalnes's 
Square, ,varnlÍng thelllselves by declahnillg against Walpole, and 
nobly resolved that they ,vould stand by their country. 
Patriotic enthusiasm, ho,vever, as no one kne,v better than John- 
son, is a poor substitute for bed and supper. Johnson suffered acutely 
and lnade son1e attelnpts to escape fronl his luisery. To the end of 
his life, he was grateful to those \vho had lent hin1 a helping hand. 
"Harry Hervey," he said of one of them shortly before his death, 
" ,vas a vicious lnan. but very kind to me. If you caU a dog- Hervey, 
I shall love hÏ1n." Pope ,vas Ï1npressed by the excellence of his first 
poeln, London, and induced Lord Go,ver to \vrite to a friend to beg 
Swift to obtain a degree for Johnson frolll the University of Dublin. 
The terll1S of this circuitous application, curious, as bringing into con- 
llexion three of the 1110St en1Ínent Inen of letters of the day, prove that 
t1le youngest of thenl 'vas at the t.Ï1ne (1739) in deep distress. The 
object of the degree ,vas to qualify Johnson for a mastership of 
60 a 
year, which \vOtlld lllake hinl happy for life. He would rather, said 
Lord Go,ver, die upon the road to DuLlin if an examination \vere neces- 
sary, "than be starved to death in translating for booksellers, which 
has been his only subsistence for SOUle thlle past." The application 
failed, ho,vever, and t
le \vant of a degree '\vas equal1y fatal to another 
application to be adlnitted to practise at Doctor's Con1IDons. 
Literature \vas thus perforce Johnson's sole support; and by litera- 
ture ,vas n1eant, for the most part, drudgery of the kind indicated by 
the phrase, "translating for booksellers." While still in Lichfield, 
Johnson had, as I have said, ,vritten to Cave, proposing tC j becolne a 
contributor to the Gentlcn
an'8 .Jlagazinc. The letter was one of tho::56 
,vhich a luodern editor receives by the dozen, and answers as perfulJc- 
toriIy fiS his conscience \vill alIo\v. It seenlS, ho\vever, to have luade 
sonle Ílupression upon Cave, and possibly led to Johnson's elnployment 
by hhn on his first arrival in London. From 1738 he was eUlployed 
both on the !\Iagazine and in .sollie jobs of translation. 
Ed,vard Cave, to 'WhOlll '\ve are thus introduced, ,vas a luan of SOllle 
lllark in the history of literature. Johnson ahvays spoke of hinl ,vith 
affection and after\vards 'v rote his life in COlllpliInentary ternlS. Cave, 
though a clumsy, phleglnatic person of Httle cultivation, seenlS to 
have been one of those men \vho, ,vhiIst destitute of real critical powers, 
have a certain instinct for recognizing the commercial value of literarv 
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wares. He had becolne by this tÏ1ne ,vel1.kno\vn as the publisher of a 
Inagazine \vhich survives to this day. Journals containing sunlll1aries 
of passing events had already been started. Boyer's l
olitÙ
fll State of 
Great Britain began in 1711. Tlte IIistorical Register, \vhich added 
to a chronicie sonle 1iterary notices, \vas started in 1716. T/ie Grub 
Street Juu7'nfll ,vas another journal with fuller critical notices, 'which 
first appearpd in 1730 ; and these two seenl to have been superseded 
hy the Gcntlcrnan's Jlflf}rtzine, started by Cave in thcnext year. John- 
son sawin it an opening for the elnploYlnent of his literary talents; 
and regarded its contributions ,vith that a\ve so natural in youthful 
aspirants, and at once so cOl1lic and pathetic to \vriters of a little expp- 
rience. The nalnes of luany of Cave's staff are preserved In a note to 
lIa\vkins. One or t\VO of theIn, such as Birch and Akellsidc, have still 
a certain interest for stu !ents of literature: but fe,v have heard of the 
great l\loses Browne, ,vho \vas regarded as the great poetical light of 
the luagazine. Johnson looked up to hÍ1ll as a lpader in his craft, and 
,vas graciously taken by Cave to an alehonsp in Clerkenwell, \vhf'rp, 
,,'rapped in a hors('lnan's coat, and "a great bushy uncolubp<l \\'ig-," 
he sa,v ::\11'. Bro\vnc sitting at the end of a long table, in a cloud of 
tobacCO-Sll1oke, and felt the satisfaction of a true hero. ,vorshipper. 
It is needless to describe in detail the litf..\rarv task-\york dOlle by 
Johnson at this period, the Latin poen1s ,vhi
h he contributed in 
praise of Caye, and of Cave's friends, or the Jacobite squibs by ,vhich 
]le reli('ved his anti-Iuinisterialist feelings. One incident of the pprÏod 
doubt1e...;
 refreshp<l the soul of Juany authors, ,vho have shan>d 
Call1phell's gratitude to Xapoleon for the sole reùt'Pluing action of his 
Jife-the shooting of a l>ookse
Ier. Johnson ,vas elllploy(-'d by Osl>orn(
, 
a rough specÍIllcn of the trade, to 111a1\:e a catalogue of the IIarleian 
Lihrary. Osborne offensiv('ly reproycd hÍIu for negligence, anù 
Johnson kno(.ked hill1 down ,vith a folio. The book ,vith \vhich the 
feat ,vas perfonued (Biblia G}'aca SeptuG[Jintrt, Jol, 1.::;94, Frankfort) 
,vas in existpl1ce in a bookseller's shop at Calll bridge in lB12, and 
should surely ha'Tf' been placed in SOlne safe author's n1USeUI11. 
The 1110St renlarkablc of Johnson's perfornlances as a hack \vrÏter 
òpservps a bri('f notice. lIe ,vas one of the first of rl'port('rs. Caye 
pu bIishpd such reports of the dehates in Par1ianH'ut as \Vere thr'!) 
anowed by the jealousy of the Legislature, nuder the title of The Senate 
of Lilliput. Johnson 'vas the author of the debates frOln :Novelnbt'r, 
1740, to February, 1742. Persons ,vere eUlployed to attend in the two 
IIou
es, ,vho hrought hOlne 110t(,8 of the. speeches, ,vhich ,.vere then put 
into shape hy.Johnson. Long after,vards, at a dinner at Foote's, Francis 
(the father of J unins) nlentioned a spef'ch of Pitt's as the best he had 
ever reaù, and superior to anything in DClllo
thenes. Hereupon John- 
son rpplip<1, " I 'v rote tllnt spf'ech in a garrpt in Exeter Street." 'Yhpll 
the c0111pany applauòpd not oIlly his eloquence hut his bnpartiality 
Johnson replied, "That is not quite true; I saved appearances toler- 
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bly well, but I took care that the \Vhig dogs should not have the best 
of it.'. The speeches passed for a tÏ1ne as accurate 
 though, in truth, 
it has been proved and it is easy to observe, that theyarp in fact very 
\Tague refle.ctions of the original. The editors of Chesterfield's \V orks 
pu.lJhshed t\VO of the speeches, and to Johnson'
 considerable anUlse 
lllent, declared that one of t11c1n rese1ubled DeUlosthenes and the other 
(1icero. It is plain enough to the nlodern reader that, if so, Loth of 
the ancient orators must have \vritten true Johnsollese : and, in fact. 
t he style of the true author is oft
n as plainly lnarked in many of these 
COIn positions as in the Ran
bler or Rttsselrts. For this deception, such 
as it 'was, Johnson expressed penitence at the end of his life, though 
ìle said th'lt he had ceased to 'write \v hen he found that thev ,"ere 
taken as genuine. He \vould not 1..>e (, accessory to the propagãtion of 
falsehood. " 
Another of Johnson's ,yorks, \vhich appeared in 1744, requires 
notice both for its intrinsic Inerit and its auto- biographical interest. 
The 1110st relllarkable of his Grub Street c01l1panions was the Richard 
Sa vage already lllentioned. Johnson's life of hhn, \vritten soon after 
his death, is one of his lUOSt forcible perfOrlUallCCS, and the 1..>(
st 
extant illustration of the life of the struggling authors of the time. 
Savage claÍlned to be the iJlcgitÍ111ate son of the Countess of l\1acc1es. 
field, \vho ,vas divorced froIll her husband in the year of his birth 
on account of her connexion with his supposed father, Lord Rivers 
According to the story, believed by Johnson, and published 'without 
her contradiction in the mother's 1ifetÍ1ne, she not only disavo\ved heL 
SGll, but cherished an unnatural hatred for hhn. She told his father 
that he was dead, in order that he might not be benefitted by the 
father's will; she tried to have him kidnapped and spnt to the planta
 
tions: and she did her best to prevent hÍ1n frolll receiving a pardon 
\vhen he had been sentenced tv death for killing a lllau in a tavern 
brawl. However this may be, and there are reasons for doubt, the 
story \vas generally believed, and caused much sympathy for the 
supposed viCtÍ111. Savage was at one ti1l1e protected by the kindness 
of Steele, \vho published his story, and sOlnetÏ1nes eU1ployed hi1l1 ag 
a literary assistant. \Vhen Steele 1..>ec
une disgusted \vith hinl, h
 
received generolls help frol11 the actor \Villis and frolll 1\11'8. Oldfieh1, 
to Wh01ll he had been introduced by sonle dralllatic efforts. Then lu 
,vas taken up by Lord Tyrconnpl, but abandoned by hiln after a 
violent quarrel; he æfter,vards called hinlself a volunteer laureate, 
and received a pension of 
50 a year from Queen Caroline; on her 
death he 'was thro\vn into deep distress, and helped by a subscription 
to \vhich Pope \vas the chief contributor, on condition of retiring to 
the country. Ultimately he quarrelled 'with his last protectors, and 
ended by dying in a debtor's pri
on. Various poetical ,yorks, no\v 
utterly forgotten, obtained for hiIn scanty profit. This career suffi- 
ciently reveals the character. Savage belonged to the very common 
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type of men who seem to eInploy their whole talents to throw aWÐ'1 
their chances in life, and to disgust everyone who offers theIn a 
helping hand. He ,vas, ho,vever, a IHan of SOlne talent, though his 
poeIns are now hopelessly unreadable, and seenlS to have had a sin- 
gular attraction for J ohn80n. The biography is curiously Inarked 
by Johnson's constant effort to put the best face upon faults which 
he has too much love of truth to conceal. The explanation is, partly, 
that Johnson concf'ived hinl
elf to be avenging a victinl of cruel 
oppression. "This 1110thf'1', " he says, after recording her vindictive- 
ness, " is still alive, anù luay perhaps eYPll yet, though her Inalice 
\vas often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of refletting that the life 
,vhich 
he often endeavoured to destroy 'vas at last shortened by her 
lllaternal offices: that though she could not transport her son to the 
plantations, bury him in the shop of a nlechanic, or hasten the hand 
of the public executioner, she has yet had the sati::5faciion of enlbitter- 
ing all his hours, and forcing hinl into exigencies that hurried on his 
deat h. 
But it is also probable that Savage had a strong influence upon 
Jonson's n1Ïnd at a very imprpssil>le part or his career. The young 
nlan, still ignorant of life and full of reverent enthusiasln for the 
literary magnates of his tilne, \\yas Îlnpressed by the varied experience 
of his cOlnpanioll, and, it may be, fiatter
d by his intinlacy. Savage
 
he says adlllÍringly, had enjoyed great. opportunities of ßeeing the 
Inost COnsl)icuous nlen of the day in their private Ii fe. lIe 'was 
6hre,,?d and inquisitive enough to use his opportunities ,veIl. "1\lore 
circUlllstances to con
titute a critic on human life could not easily 
concur." rfhe only phrase ,v}Úch sur,
ìves to justify this remark is 
Savage's statenlent about "r alpole, that ,. the ,yhole range of his 
mind was frolll obscenity to politics, and from politics to obscenity." 
'Ve Inay, ho\vever, guess what "
as the special charm of the inter., 
course to Johnson. Savage ,vas an expert in that science of lllunan 
nature, learnt fronl experience not from books, upon "',vhich Johnson 
set so high a val ue, and of which he ,vas destined to become the 
authorized expositor. There were, nlOreOYer, resemb1ances bet,veen 
the two men. They ,vere both admired and sought out for t.heir 
conversational powers. Savage, indeed, seenlS to have lived chi
fty 
by the people who entertained hÍln for talk, till he had disgusted 
then1 by his insolence and his utter disregard of tinle and propriety. 
He would, like Johnson, sit up talking hpyond nlidnight, and next day 
decline to rise till dinner tiIne, though his favourite drink ,vas not, 
like Johnson's, free from intoxicating properties. Bot h of then1 had a 
lofty pride, which Johnson heartily commends in Savage, though he 
}1as difficulty in palliating some of its manifestations. One of the 
stories reminds us of an anecdote already related of Johnson hinlself. 
Some clothes bad been left for Savage at a coffee-house by a person 
who, out of delicacy, concealed his name. Savage, however, r
sented 
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some want of cerenlony, and refused to enter the house again till the 
clothes had been renloved. 
\Vhat was honourable pride in Johnson was, indeed, simple arro- 
ganc
 in Savage. He asked favours, his biographer says, without 
sulnnission, and resented refusal as an insult. II
 had too much 
pride to ack.nowledge, not too much to receive, obligations; enough 
to quarrel with his charitable benefactors, but not enough to make 
hÎIll rise to ind
pendence of their charity. His pension would have 

ufficed to keep hinI, only that as soon as he received it he retired 
frOlll the sight of all his acquaintance, and caIne back before long 
as penniless as before. ffhis conduct, observes his biographer, was 
" very particular." It was hardly so singular as objectionable, and 
,ye are not surprised to be told that he was rather a "friend of good. 
ness" than hinlself a good Dlan. In short, "
e may say of hinl as 
Beauclerc said of a friend of Bos\vell's, that, if he had excellent prin- 
ciples, he did not \vear them out in practice. 
There is something quaint about this picture of a thorough-paced 
scalnp, adnlÎringly painted by a virtuous man; forced, in spite of 
binlself, to Inake it a likeness, and striving in vain to make it attract- 
iv-e. But it is also pathetic when we remell1ber that Johnson shared 
some part at least of his hero's n1iseries. "On a bunk, in a cellar, or 
in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
author of The 1Vánde'l"er, the man of exalt3d sentinlents, extensive 
views, and curious observations; the man whose remarks on life 
lnight have assisted the statesman, 'whose ideas of virtue might have 

nlightened the n1oralist, 'whose eloqu
nce might have influenced 
senato1's, and ,vl1ose delicacy might have polished Courts." Very 
shocking, no doubt, and yet hardly surprising under the circum- 
stances! To us it is 1110re interesting to remen1ber that the author of 
the Rambler ,vas not only a sympathizer, but a fello\v-sufferer with 
the author of the Wanderer, and shared tbe queer cc lodgings" of 
bis friend, as Floyd shared the lodgings of Derrick. Johnson happily 
came unscathed through the ordeal which was too nluch for poor 
Savage, and could boast with perfect truth in later life that" no 
nlan, \vho ever 1ived by 1it
rature, had Jived more independently than 
I have done." It was in so strange a school and under such question- 
ahle teaching, that Johnson Ïonned his character of the world and of 
the conduct befitting its Í1ul1ates. One characteristic conclusion is 
indicated in the opening passage of the life. It has al \vays been 
oLserved, he says, that men eminent by nature or fortune are not 
generally happy 
 "\vhether it be that apparent superiority incites 
great designs, and great designs are natnral1y liable to fatal miscar- 
riages, or that the general lot of mankind is misery, and the 
n1Ïsfortunes of t110se whose elninence dl"ew upon thenl an universal 
attention have been more carefully recorded because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more conspicuous 
than those of others, not more frequent or more severe" 
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The last explanation ,vas that which reany commended itself to 
J ohnson. 
 obody h
d better reason to kno,v that obscurity lllight 
conceal a nusery as bItter as any that fell to the lot of the Inost Plni- 
nent. The glooln due to his constitutional tenlperaUlPnt ,vas intensi- 
fied by the sense that he and his ,vife ,vere dependent U pOll the good- 
"'ill of a narro'v and ignorant tradesnlan for the scantiest Inainte- 
nancf'". IIo\v was he to reach SOllle solid standing-ground above the 
hopeless n1ire of Grub Street? As a journeyman author he could 
make both ends llleet, but only on condition of incessant labour. Ill- 
ness and misfortune ,vould 111ean constant dependence upon charity or 
bondage to creditors. To get ahead of the ,vorld it ,vas necessary to 
distinguish hiInself in saIne. ,vay from the herd of needy c01l1petitors. 
He had COlne up frOln Lichfield 'with a play in his pocket, but the 
})lay did not seeln at present to have llluch chance of eU1erging. 
1\Iean'while he published a poenl which did sOlnething to give hÍJn a 
general reputation. 
London-an in1Ïtation of the Third Satire of J uvenal-was pub- 
lished in 1\Iay, 1738. The plan ,vas doubtless suggested by Pope's 
in1Ïtations of Horace, 'which had recently appeared. Though neces- 
sarily follo\ving the lines of J llven['l's poeIn, and confonning to the 
conventional fashion of the thue, both in sentiment anù versification, 
the poem has a biographical significance. It is indeed odd to finù 
Johnson, ,vho after\vards thought of London as a lover of his mis- 
tress, and ,vho despised nothing nlore heartily than the cant of Ros- 
seau and the sentiInentalists, adopting in this poem the ordinary de- 
nunciations of the corruption of towns, and singing the praises of an 
innocent count.ry life. Doubtless, the young ,vriter \vas like other 
young 111en, taking up a strain still Ï1nitati ve and artificia1. lIe has a 
quiet smile at Savage in the life, because in his retreat to 'Vales, that 
enthusiast declared that" he could not debar hÏ1llself frOln the hap- 
piness 'v hich ,vas to be found in the caIrn of a cottage, or lose the 
opportunity of listening ,vithout internlission to the Inelody of the 
nightingale, ,vhich he believed ,vas to be heard fronl every braUl- 
ble, and ,vhich he dill not fail to n1ention as a very important part of 
the happiness of a country life." In London, this insincere cockney 
adopts Savage's vie\v. Thales, ,vho is generally supposed to repre- 
sent Savage (and this coincidence seems to confinn the opinion), is to 
retire" froin the dungeons of the Strand," and to end a healthy life 
in pruning ,valks and t\vining bowers in his garden. 


There every bush with natur("s music rings, 
There every breeze bears health upon its wings. 


Johnson had not yet learnt the value of perfect sincerity even in 
poetry. But it must also be admitted that London, as seen by the 
poor drudge from a Grub Street garret, probably presented a prosppct 
gloonlY enough to make even Johnson long at times for rural solitude. 
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1'he poem reflpcts, too, the ordinary talk of the heterogen
on
 band of 
patriots, Jacobites, and disappointed \Vhigs, who were beginning to 
gather enough strength to threaten \Valpole's long tenure of power. 

lany references to contemporary politics illustrate Johnson's synlpa- 
thy with the inhahitants of tbe contelnporary Cave of Adullanl. 
This poenl, as already stated, attractpd Pope's noticp, \vho made a 
curious note on a scrap of paper sent \vith it to a friend. Johnson is 
described as "a Ulan afflicted \vith an il1finnity of the convulsive 
kind, that attacks hÍ1n sOlnetÏ1nes so as to Inake him a sad specta. 
{'Ie." 'fhis seenlS to have been the chief infonuation obtained by 
Pope about the anonYlllous author, of \VhOlll he had 
aid, on first 
rf'ading the pocln, this Ulan \vill soon be détel'ré. London lllade a 
certain noise; it reached a second edition in a \veek, and attracted 
-various patrons, anlong others General Oglethorpe, celebrated by 
Pope, and through a long life the \vann friend of Johnson. One line, 
ho\vever, in the poelll printed in capital letters, gives the nloral 
,vhich was doubtless 1110st deeply felt by the author, and which did 
110t lose its l11eaning in the years to come. This l110urnful truth, he 
says,- 


Is everywhere confess'd, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress'd. 


'r
n years later (in January, 1749), appeared the Vanit.lJ of Hilman 
lVi81LC8, an imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. The difference 
in tone sho\vs how deeply this and similar truths had been inlpres
ed 
upon its author in the interval. Though still an iInitation, it is as 
significant as the most original work could be of Johnson's settled 
vie\vs of life. It was written at a white heat, as indeed Johnson 
\vrote all his best "'ork. Its strong Stoicall11orality, its profound and 
Jnelancholy illustrations of the old and ever new selltiIllent, Vanita8 
V anitatwn
, lllake it perhaps the most iInpressi ve poenl of the kind in 
t he language. The lines on the scholar's fate sho\ved that the iron 
had entered his soul in the interval. Should the scholar succeed be- 
yond expectation in his labours and escape melancholy and disease, 
yet, he says,- 



et hope not life from grief and danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed on thee; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes 
And pam:e awhi1e from letters, to be wise; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy. want, the patron and the jail ; 
See nation
, slowly WIse and meanly just, 
To'buried merit raise the tardy bust, 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 
Hear Lydiat's life and Galileo"s end. 


For the "patron," Johnson had originally \vritten the" garret.'. 
The change was made after an experience of patronage to be present 
1y desocibed in connexion with the Dictionary. 
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For Lond{)n Jo11nson received ten guineas, and for the Vanity oJ 
Human 1VÙrhes fifteen. Though indirectly valuable, as increasing 
his reputation, such \vork was not very profitable. The most prom 
ising career in a pecuniary sense \vas still to be found on the stage. 
Noveli
ts \vere not yet the l'ivals of dramatists, and Iuany authors had 
made enough by a successful play to float thenl through a year or 
two. Johnson had probably been deternlÏned by his knowledge of 
this fact to write the tragedy of Irene. N () other excuse at least can 
ùe given for the composition of one of the hea\yiest and Inost unreada- 
ble of dran1atic perfonnances, interesting no\v, if interesting at aU, 
solely as a curious exaulple of the result of besto\ving great po\yers 
upon a totally uncongenial task. Young men, ho\vever, luay be par- 
doned for such blunders if they are not repeated, and Johnson, though 
he seen1S to have retained a fondness for his unlucky perforIuance, 
never indulged in play\vriting after leaving Lichfield. The ùest iìling 
connected ,vith the play ,vas IT ohnson's retort to his friend \V ahnsley, 
the Lichfield registrar. "Ho\v," asked \Vahnsley, "can you contrive to 
plunge your heroine into dee:per calan1Íty '!" "Sir," said Johnson, " l 
can put her into the spiritual court. I' Even Bos\vell. can ouly say for 
Il'ene that it is entitled to the praise of superior excellence," and ad- 
mits its entire absence of dramatic po,ver. Garrick, who had become 
manager of Drury Lane, produced his friend's ,york in 1749. The 
play ,vas carried throug}l nine nights by Garrick's friendly zeal, so 
that the author had his three nights' profits. For this he received 

195 178. and for the copy he had 
100. People proLably attended, 
as they attend nlodern representations of legitÍlllate dran1a, rather 
from a sense of duty than in the hope of pleasure. The heroiné ori. 
gin ally had to speak t\VO lines ,vith a bowstring round her neck, The 
situation produced cries of n1urder, and she had to go off the stage 
alive. The objectionable passage 'vas removed, but Il'e"ne \yas on the 
whole a failure, and has never, I imagine, n1ade another appearance. 
When asl
ed ho\v he felt upon his iH,-success, he replied "like the 
monument," and indeed he made it a principle throughout lifp to ac- 
cept the decision of the public like a sensible nlan ,vithout nlunnnrs 
l\lean\vhile, Johnson was already embarked upon an undertaking 
of a very different kind. In 1747 he had put forth a plan for an 
English Dictionary; addressed, at the suggestion of Dodsley, to Lord 
Chesterfield, then Secretary of State, and the great contemporary 
Mæcenas. Johnson had apparently been maturing the schenle for 
Rome time. "I know,'. he says in the "plan." that "t.he ,vork in 
which I engaged is generally considered as druògery for the blind, as 
the proper toil of artless industry, a book that requires neither the 
1ight of learning nor the activity of genius, but nlay be succe"sfull}' 
performed without any higher quality than that of bearing burdens 
with dull patience, and beating the track of the alphabet with slug- 
gish resolution." He adds in a sub-sarcastic tone, that although 
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princes and statesmen had Once thought it honourable to patronizf' 
dictionaries. he had considered such benevolent acts to be "prodigies, 
recorded rather to raise wonder than expectation," and he was accorù- 
ingly pleased and surprised to find that Chesterfield took an interest 
hl his undertaking. He proceeds to lay down the general principles 
upon ,vhich he intends to fraIne his work, in order to invite timely 
suggestions and repress unreasonable expectations. At this tiIlle, 
humble as his aspirations n1ight be, he took a view of the possibili 
ties open to hinl ,vhich had to be lowered before the publication of the 
dictionary. lIe shared the illusion that a language Illig-ht be U fixed" 
by making a catalogue of its ,vords. In the preface which appeared 
with the completed ,york, he explains very sensibly the vanity of allY 
such expectation. \tVhi]st all hunlan affairs are changing, it is, as he 
says, absurd to inlagine that the language which repeats all hUlllan 
thoughts and feelings can renlain unaltered. 
A dictionary, as Johnson conceived it, ,vas. in fact ,york for a 
"harmless drudge," the definition of a lexicographer given in the 
book itself. Etynlology in a scientific sense was as yet non-existent. 
and .Johnson ,vas not in this respect ahead of his contemporaries. To 
collect all the ,vords in the language, to define their meanings as accu- 
rate1y as might be, to give the obvious or ,vhimsical guesses at Ety- 
mologJ suggested by pr6vious writers, and to append a good collection 
of illustrative passagf's ,vas the SUIn of his alllbition. Any syste- 
matic training of the historical processes by which a particular lan- 
guage had been developed 'was unkno,vn, and Qf courS9 the result 
could not be anticipated. The work, indeed, required a kepn logical 
faculty of definition, and ,vide reading of the English literature of 
the t,vo preceding centuries; but it could of course give no play 
either for the higher literary facuIties on points of scientific investi 
gation. A dictionary in Johnson's sense ,vas the highest kind of 
work to ,vhich a literary journeyman could ùe set, but it ,vas still 
work for a journeyrnan, not for an artist. I-Ie ,vas not adding to 

terature, but providing a useful inlplenlent for future Inen of letters. 
Johnson bad thus got on hand the biggest job that could be weB 
undertaken by a good ,,,"orkman in his humble craft. lIe ,vas to re- 
ceive fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds for the ,vllole, and he 
expected to finish it in three years. The Inoney, it is to be observed, 
'vas to satisfy not only Johnson, but several copyists employed in the 
mechanical part of the "
york. It ,vas aòvaneed by instahnënts, and 
caIne to an end before tbe conclusion of the book. Indeed, it ap- 
peared when accounts ,vere :settled, that he had received a hundred 
pounds nlore than ,vas due. He could, however, pay his \vay for the 
lÏJne, and ,"ould gain a reputation enough to ensure 'york in future. 
The period of extreme pOTerty haù pH)uauly ended ,vhen Johnson 

ot permanent employnlent on the Gentleman's JIagazine. He was 
, tot elevated above the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
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At least be free from the dread of neglect. IIp could conlmand his 
market-such as it \vas. The necessity of stt'ady labour was proba- 
bly unfelt in repel1ing his fits of nlelanclloly. His naine was begin- 
ning to be known, and nlpn of reputation we!"e seeking his acquaint- 
ance. In tbe ,,'inter of 1749 he fonned a club, \vhich lnet \vepkly at 
a H fan10us beef-steak hon
e" in I vy Lane. Aillong its nlember
 were 
Hawkins, afterwards his ùiographer, au<l two friends-Bathurst, a 
physician, and IIawkesworth
 an author-for the first of whonl he 
entertained an ullu
ually strong affection. The Club, Hke its Inore 
fanlous successor, gave John
on an opportunity of displaying and 
improving his grpat cOllvpr
atiollal powers. lIe was already dreaded 
for his pro\ve
s ill arguillent, his Jictatorialillallners and vivid flashes 
of wit and hUlllour, the Illore effective fronl the habitual gloom and 
apparent hea\'illeSS of the discourser. 
The talk of this society probably suggested topics for the Ralnbler, 
which appeared at this tÍlne, and caused Johnson's faUle to spread 
further beyond the literary circ1
s of Londono The ,vit and humour 
have, indeed, left fe\v traces upon its ponderous pages, for the Ran
- 
hle1' nlarks the culnIinating period of Johnson's worst qualities of 
style. The p01l1pOUS and involved language see1l1S indeed to be a fit 
clothing for the 111elancholy reflections \vhich are its chief staple, and 
in spite ùf its un
takable power it is as heavy reaùing as the heavy 
class of lay-sern1onizing to which it belongs. Such literature, how- 
ever, is often strangoply popular in Englanù, and the Ilamble1', though 
its circulation was linlited, gave to J o11nso11 his position as a great 
practÍC'al llioralist. lIe tool\: his literary title, one may say, frolll the 
Ilanlbler, as the 1110re faluiliar title was derived fron1 the ]Jictionar.1/. 
The llan
ble,. was published twice a \veek fronl 
larch 20th, 1750, 
to l\Iarch 14th, 1752. In five nUl11bers alone he recehyed assistance 
fronl friends, and one of these, ,,'ritten by Hichardson, is said to have 
been the only nUlllbcr \vhich had a large sale. The circulation rarely 
exc('eded 500, though ten English editions ,vere published in the au- 
t hor's Ii fetÍIne, besides Scotch and Irish editions. The payn1ent, 
however, naluely, t\VO guineas a number, IlluSt have been welcome to 
Johnson, and the friendship of many distinguished men of the tÍJne 
,vas a 
t.il1 more valuable reward. A quaint story illustrates the hero- 
,,'orship of ,vhich Johnson now becalne the object. Dr. Burney, 
afterward
 an intinlate friend, had introduced hitllself to Johnson by 
Jetter in consequence of the Ra1nbler, and the plan of the Dictionary. 
The a(hniration \vas shared by a friend of Burney's, a l\Ir. Be,,'ley, 
kno\vn-in Xorfolk at least-as the" philosopher of l\fassinghanl." 
When Burney at last gained the honour of a personal intervie,v, he 
\vii!)hed to procure some" relic" of Johnson for his friend. lIe cut 
off S01l1e bristles from a hearth .broom in the doctor's chambers, and 
sent them in a letter to his fellow-enthusiast. Long afterwards John- 
son was pleased to hear of this simple-minded homage, and not only 
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sent a copy of the Live.
 of tlie Poet,'; to the rural philosopher, but 
deignpd to grant hÏ1n a personal intervie\v. 
Dearer than any such praise was the approval of Johnson's wife. 
She told him that, ,veIl as she had thought of him hefore, she had 
not considered hiln equal to such a pprfonnance. The voice that so 
chaflnpd hiIn was soon to be silenced for ever. 
lrs. Johnson dipd 
(
larch 17th, 17;12) three days after the appearance of the last Ra111bler. 
The Inan \vho has passed through such a trial kno\vs \vell that, whatever 
nlhY be in store for hinl in the dark future, fate can have no heavier 
bluw in reserve. Though Johnson once aCKllo\vledged' to Boswell. 
,vhen in a placid hllIDour, that happier days had COlne t,o hiln in his 
old age than in })is early life, he ,vould probably have added that 
though faule and friendship and freedon1 frOlll the harro\ving cares of 
poverty lllÌght cause his life to be lnore equably happy, yet their re,vards 
could represent but a faint and nlocldng reflection of the best n10ments 
of a happy Inarriage. IIis strong nlilld and tender nature reeled under 
the blow. IIere is one pathetic little note ,vritten to the friend, Dr. 
Tb-ylor, ,vho had conle to hinl in llis distress. rrhat which first an- 
nounced the calamity, and which, ,said Taylor, "expressed grief in 
the strongest l11anner he had ever read," is lost. 


,. Dear Sir,-.Let me have your company and instruction. Do not live away from 
mc. 1\1y distress i
 great. 
"Pray desire Mrs. r.!'aylor to inform me what mourning I should buy for my 
mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 
U RemeUlber me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 
., I am, dear sir, 
" SAM. JOHNSON." 


We need not I"egret that a veil is drawn over the details of the bitter 
agony of his passage through the val1ey of the shado,v of death. It 
is enough to put do\vn the \vails ,vhich he wrote long after,vards 
'when visibly approaching the close of an hUlllan eUlotions and inter- 
ests :- 


"This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Letty died I have now uttered a prayer 
of repentance and contrition; perhaps Letty know
 that I prayed for her. Perhaps 
I.ctty is now praying for me God help me. Thou, God, art merciful, hear my 
prayers and enable me to trust in Thee. 
,. We were married almost seventeen years, and have now been parted thirty.' . 


It seeU1S half profane, e\Ten at this distance of tÍllle, to pry into grief 
RO deep and so lasting. Johnson turned for re1Ïef to that ,vhich aU 
suffer(
rs know to be the only relnedy for sorrow-hard labour. fIe 
set to 'york in his garret, an ,inconvenient 1'00111, "because," he saiù, 
"in that r001TI only I never saw 
Irs. Johns()I1." lIe helped his friend 
lIa\vkesworth in the Adventu1'cr, a ne,v ppl'iodical of the RæmbltJr 
kind; but his main \vork was the Dictionary, \vhich caIne out at last 
in 1755. Its appearance was the occasion of an explosion of ,vrath 
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,vhich marks an epoch in our literat.ure. Jollnson, as we have seenJ 
had dedicated the Plan to Lord Chesterfield; and his language implies 
tliat they had been to some extent in personal comlllunication. ('!les- 
terfield's fanle is in curious antithesis to J ol1nson's. He ,vas a nlall of 
great abilities, and seenlS to have deserved high credit for SOIne parts 
of his statesmanship. As a Viceroy in Ireland in particular he sho,yed 
qualities rare in his generation. To Johnson he was kno,vn as the 
noblelnan ,vho had a wide social influence as an ackno\vledged arbiter 
elcgantial'u1n, and ,vho reckoned al110ng his clainls SOllle of that liter 
ary polish in ,vhich the earlier generation of nobles had certainly been 
superior to their successors. The alt of life expounded in his Lct- 
ten
 differs fronl Johnson as 1lluch as the elegant diplomatist difff'rs 
frolll the rough intellectual gladiator of Grub Stref't. J ohn80n spoke 
his Inind of his rival 'vithout reserve. "I thought,'1 he said, "that 
this nlan had been a Lord anlong wits; but I find that he is only a 
'wit anlong Lords." And of the Lettc'1'8 he said lllore keenly that they 
taught the nIoraIs of a harlot and the 1llanners of a dancing-nlaster. 
Chesterfield's opinion of Johnson is indicated by the description in his 
Lettf1's of a "respectable Hottentot, ,vho thro,vs his meat anywhere 
but do"rn his throat. This absurd person," said Chesterfield, ",vas 
not only uncouth in manners and ,varnl ill dispute, but behaved ex- 
actly in the saIne ,vay to superiors, equals, and inferiors; and there- 
fore, by a necessary consequence, absurdly to t,vo of the three. HÙîc 
'illæ lacry'mæ /" 
Johnson, in 1llY opinion, ,vas not far ,vTong in 11is judgment, though 
jt ,vould be a gross injustice to regard Chesterfield as nothing but a 
fribble. But Inen representing t\VO snch antithetic types ,vere not 
likely to adn1Ïre each other's good qualities. \Yhateyer had been the 
intercourse between thenl, Johnson ,vas naturally annoyed ,vhen the 
dignified noble published two articles in the }Vorld-a periodical su p- 
ported by such polite personages as hinIself and IIoraco 'Valpole-in 
,vhich the need of a dictionary was set forth, and yarious courtly con1- 
plinlents described Johnson's fitness for a dictatorship over the lan- 
guage. Nothing could be Inore prettily turned; but it meant, and 
Johnson took it to n1ean, I should like to have the dictionary dedi.- 
cated to me : such a conlpIiInent ,vould add a feather to lllY cap, and 
enable me to appear to the world as a patron of litf'rature as ,yen as 
an authority upon manners. "After 1l1aking great professions," a
 
Johnson said, "he had, for many Jears, takpn no notice of nle ; l)ut 
,,
hen IllY Dictiona1'Y "'as c01lling out, he fell a scribbling in the lVoí III 
al)out it." Johnson therefore besto'wed upon the noble earl a piece of 
his n1Ïnd in a Jetter which was not published till it came out in Bos- 
,veIl's biography 
u 1\ly Lord,-I have been 1ately informed by the proprietor of the JVorld that two 
papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were written by 
your lordship. To be so distinguished is an honour which, being very little RCCU!:)- 
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tomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms tn 
2cknowledge. 
., \Yhen, upon some slight encouragcment, I first visited your Lordship, I was OW
l.- 
powered, like the re
t of manki:rrd, by the enchantment of your address; and could 
not forbear to wish that I might boast myself, le vainqueur dll vainqueur de la lerre 
-that 1 might obtain that regard foI' which I saw the world contending: but I found 
my attcndance 80 little encouraged that neither pride nor mGde
ty would ßuffer me 
to continue it. "'hen I had cnce addressed your Lordship in public, I had exhauHt
d 
al1 tlle arts of pleasing which a wearied and uncourtIy scholar can 'possess. I had 
done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 
80littlc. . 
"Seven years, my Lord, have row passcd, since I waited in your outward room
 
and 'YW
 repulsed from your door; dUI'inO' which time I have tepn pushinO' on my 
work through diffculties of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it at 
1::H
t to the verge of publication without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or m:e 
mne of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I nevei' had a 
patron before. 
"Th
 shepherd in fìrgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 
" Is 110t a patron, my Lord, onD who look" with unconcern on a man struggling for 
lifp in the watcr, and when he has reached the ground encumbers him wIth help? 
Thc notice wlJ.ic
 you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, 
iwd been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
till I mn 80litary. and cnnnot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope 
it is no very cyuical af:perity not to confess obligations where no benel1t has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the publïc 8hould consider n1e as owing that to It 
patron which Providence hasel abled n1e to do for mvself. 
"Having cnrried on my w('l'k tÞ..u
 far with so little obligation to any favourer of 
lear'nin;:;., I 
hall not be di
appointed though I 8hould conclude it, should less be POf:- 
bible, with less; for I have been long \vnkened from that dream of hope in which I once 
boa
ted 1l1y
elf w'th so much exuìtation, my Lord, 
., Your Lordship's most humble, most obedient servant, 


. 


" SAM. JOHNSON." 


'file letter is one of those knock-do,vn blows to ,vhich no ans,J"er is 
possible, and upon ,vhich comlnent is superfluous. It "vas, as 1\Ir. 
Carlyle calls it, "the far-fanled bla
t of doon1 proclaiming into the ear 
of Lord Chesterfield, and through him of the listening ,vorId, that 
patronage should be no more." 
'fhat 
s all that can be said; yet perhaps it should be added that 
Johnson reI:larked that he had once receiyed 
10 from G'lesterfie
d, 
though he thought the assistance too inconsiderable to be mentiont'd 
in 5uch a letter. IIa,vkins also states that Chesterfield sent overtures 
to Johnson through t,vo friends, one of ,vhom, long Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, stated that, if he 'v ere rich enough (a judicious clause) he 'YOll1rl 
hiInsclf settle 1:.100 a year upon Johnson. John;3on replied that if the 
first peer of the realm made such an offer, he ,vould sho,v hillI the 
,yay do,vnstairs. IIa,vkins is startled at this insolence, and at John- 
S(Jn'3 uniform assertion that an offpr of llloney ,vas an insult. \ \T e 
cannot tpll ,yhat was the history of the 
10 ; but Johnson, in spite of 
Ha,vkins's righteous indignation, was in fact too proud to be a beggar. 
2nd o,ved to his pride bis escape from the fate of Savage. 
'rhe appearance of the Dictionary placed Johnson in the position 
described soon afterwards by Smollett. He was henceforth "the 
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great Cham of Literature "-a monarch sitting in the cha.ir previously 
occupied by his namesake, Ben, by Dryden and by Pope; but which 
has since that time been vacant. The ,vorId of literature has becoIno 
too large for such authority. COlllplaints ,vere not seldonl uttered at 
the time. Goldsn1Ïth has urged that Bos'well ,vished to IHake a l11on- 
archy of ,vhat ought to be a repub1ic. Goldslnith, 'who ,vould have 
been the last man to find serious fault ,vith the dictator, thought the 
dictatorship objectionable. Some tÏ1ue indeed ,vas still to elapse 
before we can say Johnson was finnly seated on the throne; but the 
Dictionary and the Ilallibler had given hhn a position not altogether 
easy to appreciate, no'v that the Dictionary had been superseded and 
the Ral)
bler gone out of fashion. IIis nanle ,vas the highest at this 
time (1755) in the ranks of pure literature. The falne of 'Varburton 
possibly bulked larger for the alnount, anù one of his flatterers ,vas 
comparing him to the Colossus ,vhich bestrides the petty world of 
contemporarie
. But "T arb urton had subsided into episcopal repose, 
and literature had been for llÍm a stepping-stone rather than an ulti- 
mate ainl. RUlne had ,vritten ,yorks of far lnore enduring influence 
than Johnson; but they were little read though generally abused, 
and scarcely belong to the purely literary history. The first volunle 
of his History of England had appeared (1734), but had not suc- 
ceeded. The second was just conling out. Richardson was still 
giying la\vs to his little seraglio of adoring ,vornen; Fielding hacl 
died (1734), worn out by labour and dissipation; Snlo11ett ,vas active 
in the literary trade, but 110t in such a ,yay as to increase his o,vn 
dignity or that of l1Ïs f'lnploynlent; Gray ,vas slo,vly \vriting a fe,v 
lines of exquisite verse in his retirement at CaIn bridge; t,vo young 
Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, ,vere just conling to London 
to try their fortune; Adanl Sn1Ïth made his first experiment as an 
author by revie,ving the DÙ.tionary in the Edinburgh Rerciew
. 
Robertson had not yet appeared as a historian; Gibbon "\-vas at Lau- 
sanne repenting of his old brief lapse into Catholicislll as an act of 
undergraduate's folly; and Co,vpcr, after three years of "giggling 
and making giggle" ,vith Thurlow in an attornpy's office, ,vas no,v en- 
tered at the Tenlple and anlusing himself at titnes ,vith literature in 
con11'any,vith such slnall 11lcn of letters as Cohuan, Bonnell 'fhorn- 
ton. and Lloyd. It 'was a slack tide of literaturQ ; the generation of 
Pope had passed a,vay and left no successors, and no ,vriter of tho 
tinle could be put in competition ,vith the giant no,v known as "Dic- 
tionary Johnson." 
',,"h.en the last sheet of the Di('tionary had been carried to the 
þublishpr, J\Ii 11 ar, Johnson asked the Inessenger, "'Vhat did he 
say? " "Sir," said the messenger, "he said, 'Thank God I have 
done with him.' " "I anl glad," replied Johnson, "that he thank
 
God for anything." Thankfulness for relief froIn seven years' toil 
seems to have been Johnson's predoIl1Ïnant feeling: and he ,vas not 
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anxious for a time to take any new labours upon his shoulders. Sonle 
years passed which have left fe,v traces either upon hi..; personal or 
his literary history. He contributed a good nlany revie,vs in 1756-7 
to the Lite1'al'Y JIagazine, one of which, a revic\v of 
oalne JenYlls, 
is anlongst his best perforlllances. To a ,veekly paper he contril>uted 
for t,vo years, frOlll April, 1758, to April, 1760, a set of essays caned 
tlw Idler, on the old Ilal1'ibler plan. He did sonle slnaU literary 
cobbler's \\'ork, receiving a guinea for a prospectus to a newspaper 
and ten pounds for correcting a vohllue of poetry. lIe had advertised 
in 175ß a ne\v edition of Shakspeare 'which was to appear by Christ- 
mas, 1757 : but he da\vdlpd oyer it so uhconscionably that it did not 
appear for nine years; and then only in consequence of taunts from 
Churchill, ,vho accused him "\vith too much plausibility of cheating 
his subscribers. 


He for subscribers baits his hook; 
And takes your cash: but where s the book 
No matter where; wise fear, you know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; 
But what to serve our private ends 
Forbids the cheating of our friends ? 


In truth, his constitutional indolence seems to have gained advan. 
tages over hiIn, ,vhen the stimulus of a heavy task was removed. 
In his lueditations, there are luany complaints of his" sluggishness" 
and resolutions of anlendment. .'A kind of strange obJivion has 
spread over lne," he says in April, 1764, "so that I know not what 
has beCOlne of the last years, and perceive that incidents and intelli- 
gence pass over llle \vithout leaving any inlpression." 
It seenlS, ho,vever, that he 'was still frequently in difficuJties. 
Letters are preserved sho\ving that in the beginning of 1756 Richard- 
son becanle surety for him for a debt, and lent him six guineas to 
release him frolll arrest. An event ,vhich happened three years later 
illustrates his position and character. In January, 1759, his mother 
died at the age of ninety. Johnson was unable to come to Lichfield, 
and SOlue deeply pathetic letters to her and her stepdaughter, ,,'110 
lived \vith her, record his (,Illotions. Here is the last sad farewell 
upon the snapping of the IllOst sacred of hUlnan ties. 


"Dear Honoured Jlother, " he says in a Jetter enc10sed to Lucy: Porter, the step. 
daughter, "neith(>r your condition nor your character make It fit for me to say 
much. You have been the best mother, and I believe the be
t woman in the world. 
! thank you for your indulgence, to me, and beg forgívelless of all that I have done 
Ill, and of all that I bave omitted to do well. God grunt you His Holy Spirit, and 
receive you to everlasting happiness for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus 
receive your spirit. I am, dear, dear mother, 
" Your dutiful son, 


" SAK'UEL JOHNSON." 
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Johnson managed to raise t,vel ve guineas, six of thetn borrowed 
from his printer, to send to his dying nlother. In order t.o gain 
money for her funeral expenses and some Slllall debts, he ,vrote th
 
story of Ra8
ela
. It ,vas cOIn posed in tht:
 evenings of a single ,veek; 
and sent to press as it was ,vritten. He received cE100 for this, per- 
haps the nlost successful of his 111inor writings, and -f2.3 for a second 
edition. It \vas widely translated and universally adnlÍred. One of 
t.he strangest of literary coincidences ig the contelnporary appearance 
of this ,york and V" oltaire's Candide
. to 'v hich, indeed, it bears in 
some respects so strong a resenlblance that, but for Johnson's appar- 
ent contradiction, ,ve \vould suppose that he had at least heard SOlllè 
descri ption of its design. The t\VO stories, though \videly differing 
in tone and style, are among the nlost })o,verful expressions of the 
luelancholy prod uced in strong intellects by the sadness and sorro,vs 
of the "
or1d. The literary excellence of Candide has secured for it 
a ,vider and nlore enduring popularity than has fallen to the lot of 
Johnson's far heavier production. But Rassclas is a book of singular 
force, and bears the lnost characteristic Î1n pres
ion of Johnson's pecu 
liar temperament. 
A great change ,vas approaching in Johnson's circumstances. "Then 
George III. canle to the throne, it struck sonle of his advisers that it 
would be well, as Bos\vell puts it, to open "a ne\v and brighter pros. 
pect to men of literary merit." This cOlnmendable design ,vas carried 
out by offering to Johnson a pension of three hundred a year. Con- 
sidering that such 111en as IIorace vValpole and his like ,vere enjoying 
sinecures of luore than t,vice as many tbousands for being their 
father's sons, the bounty does not strike one as excessively liberal. It 
seenlS to have been really intE'nded as S0111e set-off against other pen- 
sions begto,ved upon various hangers-on of the Scotch prinle n1Ïnister, 
Bute. Johnson ,vas coupled with the contenlptible scribbler, Sheb- 
beare, 'vho had lately been in the pillory for a Jacobite libel (a " he- 
bear" and a "she-bear," said the facetious newspapers), and ,vhen a 
few months afterwards a pension of cE'>wOO a year ,vas given to the old 
actor, Sheridan, Johnson gro\vled out that it was tinle for him to re- 
sign his o,vn. SOlnebody kindly repeated the remark to Sheridan, 
who \vould never afterwards speak to Johnson. 
The pension, though very ,velcome to J o11nson, who seems to have 
bpen in rf'al distress at the tÍIne, suggested SOllle difficulty. Johnson 
had uñluckily spoken of a pension in his DictÙ)JlaTU as " generally 
understood to mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to his 
country." lIe was assured, ho\vever, that he did not COlne within 
the definition; and that the reward "'as given for ,vhat he had done, . 
not for anything that he was expected to do. After 
;Olne he:::;itation, 
Johnson consented to accept the payment thus offered ,vithout the di- 
rect suggestion of any obligation, though it ,vas probably calculated 
that he would in case of need be the more rE:iady, as actually hapw 
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pened, to use his pen in defence of authority. He had not com pro- 
1nised })i8 independence and might fairly laugh at angry conlnlents. 
" I wish," he said after\vards, " that lIlY pension were t,vice as large, 
that thpy might ma1
p t,vice as Illuch noise." " I cannot no\v curse 
the House of Hanover," ,vas his phrase on another occasion: "but 
I think that the plpasure of cursing the House of I-Ianoyer and drink- 
ing I\:ing J alnes's health, all alnply overbalanced by three hundred 
pounds a year." In truth, his J acobitisIn ,vas by this tÏ1ue, whatever 
it had once been, nothing 1110re than a hUl11orous crotchet, giving op- 
portunity for the expression of Tory prejudice. 
., I hope you ,vill no\v purge and live cleanly like a gpntleman," was 
Beauclerk's conlment upon hearing of his friend's accession of for- 
tune, and as Johnson is no\v eluerging froni Grub Street, it is desira- 
ble to consider what DIanneI' of man ,vas to be presented to the wider 
circles that 'were opening to receive him. 


CHAPTER III. 


JOHNSON 1\ND HIS FRIENDS. 


IT is not till some time after Johnson had come into the enjoyment of 
his pension, that we first see hini through the eyes of cOlllpetent ob- 
servprs. The Johnson of our kno\v ledge, the lllOst fan1Íliar figure to 
all students of EngHsh literary history, had already long passed the 
prÍlne of life, and done the greatest part of his literary ,york. His 
character in the comnl011. phrase had been "fornled" years before; 

S, indeed, people's characters are chiefly fOrIned in the cradle; and 
not only his character, but the habits which are learnt in the great 
schoolroonl. of the ,,"orld ,vere fixed beyond any possibility of change. 
The strange eccentricities ,vhich had no,v beCOlne a second nature, 
alnazed the 
ociety in ,vhich he ,vas for over t,venty years a prolllÍ- 
nent figure. U nSYlnpathetic observers, those especially tu 'VhOlll the 
Chesterfield type repn-'sented the ideal of humanity, \vere sinlply dis- 
gusted or repelled. The lnan, they thought, lnight be in his place at 
a Grub Street pot-house; but had no business in a lady's drawing- 
rooln. If he had been nlodest and retiring, they n1Ïght have put up 
with his defects; but Johnßon was not a person ,vhose qualities, good 
or bad, ,vere of a kind to be ignored. Naturally enough, the fash- 
ionable world cared little for the rugged old giant. "The great," 
said Johnson, "had tried hini and given hinl up; they had seen 
enough of him ;" and his reason ,vas pretty Inuch to the purpose. 
"Great lords and great ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped," 
especially not, one may add, by an un washed fist. 
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It is easy to blame theln now. Eyerybody can see that a saint in 
beggar's rags is intrinsically better than a sinner in gold lace. But 
the principle is one of those ".hich serves us for judging the dead, 
much nlore than for regulating our o\vn conduct. Those, at any rate, 
Iuay throw the first stone at the IIorace ",-r alpoles and Chesterfields 
\\"ho are quite certain that they ,vould ask a Illodern Johnson to their 
housps. The trial ,vould be severe. Poor 1\1rs. Bos,vell complained 
grievously of her husband's idolatry. "I have seen many a bear 
led by a man," slle said; "but I never before sa, v a man led by a 
bear." The truth is, as Bos,vell explains, that the sage's uncouth 
habits, such as turning the candles' heads do,vnwards to nlake then) 
burn nlore brightly, and letting the ,vax drop upon the calpet, "could 
not but be disagreeable to a lady." 
He had other habits still nlore annoying to people of delicate per- 
ceptions. A hearty despiser of all affectations, he despised especially 
the affectatÏün of indifference to the pleasures of the table. " For 
IllY part," he said, " I lllind nIY belly very studiously and very care- 
fully, for I look upon it that he 'vho does not nlind his bel1y will 
hardly n1ind anyth iug else." A vowing this principle he would inno- 
cently give hinlsplf the airs of a scientific epicure. "I, nladam," he 
said to the terror of a lady ,vith ,vhom he was about to sup, "who 
live at a variety of good tables, am a much better judge of cookery 
thì.t.n any person \vho has a very tolerable cook, but lives n1uch at 
hOH13, for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his cook, 
'whereas, n1adam, in trying by a ,vider range, I can Inore exquisitpl
" 
judge." But his pretentious to exquisite taste are by no Hwans 
borne out by indepenJent ,vitnesses. "He laughs," said TonI 
Davies, "like a rhinoceros," and he seenIS to have eaten like a ,volf- 
savagely, silently, and with undiscrinlinating fury. He was not a 
pleasant object during this perfornlance. He was totally absorbed in 
the business of the 1110ment, a strong perspiration caIne out, and the 
veins of his forehead s,velled. lIe likf'd coarse satisfying dishes- 
boiled pork and veal-pie stuffed ,vith phuns and sugar; and in regard 
to wine, he seems to have accepted the do('trinps of the critic of a. 
cprtain fluid professing to be port, ,vho asked, "'Yhat 1110re can you 
,vant? It is black, and it is thick, and it 111akes you drunk." Clarpt, 
as Johnson put it, "is the liquor for boys, and port for men; but he 
"rho aspires to be a hero lllust drink brandy." He could, ho,vever, 
refrain, though he could not be 1l10c1erate, and for all the lat
er part 
of his life, frOln 1766, he was a total abstainer. Nor, it should he 
added, does he ever appear to have sought for 1110re than pxhilaration 
froIH ,vine. IIis earliest intÏ1nate friend, Hector, said that he had 
never but once seen hhn drunk. 
His appetite for more innocent kinds of food was equa]]y excpssivp 
He would eat seven or eight peaches before hreakfast, and declared 
that he had only once in his life had as much wall-fruit as he wished. 
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His consumption of tea "vas prodigious, beyond all precedent. Haw- 
kins quotes Bishop Burnet as having drunk sixteen large cups every 
morning, a feat 'which "\vould entitle hÍIu to be rt>ckoned as a rival. 
" A hardened and slunneless tt'a-drink
r," John
on called himself, 
\"ho " with tea al11uses the evening, with tea solaces the midnights. 
and \vith tea \VelCOnles the lllornings." One of his teapot
, preserved 
by a relic-hunter, contained two quarts, aud he professpd to have con- 

unled five and t\venty cups at a sitting. Poor J\lr
. Thrale complains 
that he often kept her up luaking tea for hilll till four in the n10rn- 
ing. His reluctance to go to bed \va
 due to the fact that his nights 
,vere periods of intense nlispry; but the vast potations of tea can 
scarcely have tended to Ï111IH'Ove theu1. 
The huge frame was clad in the raggedest of garnlents, until his 
acquaintance \vith the Thrales led to a partial reform. His \vigs were 
generally burnt in front, frolll his shortsighted knack of reading with 
his head close to the candle; and at the Tbrales, the butler stood 
ready to effect a change of ,vigs as he passed into the dining-room 
Once or hvice ,ve have Hccounts of his Lur::;ting into unusual splendour.. 
lie appeared at the first representation of Irene in a scarlet ,vaistcoat 
laced \vith gold; and on one of hi
 first interv"ie\vs \vith Goldsn1ith he 
took the trouble to array hhnself decently, becau
e Gold
n1Ïth was re- 
ported to have justified slovenly haLits by the precerlent of the leader 
of his craft. Goldsmith, judging by certain fan10us Huits, seeU1S to 
have profited by the hint nlore than his preceptor. As a rule, John 
son's appearance, before he becanle a pensioner, \vas ,,'orthy of the 
prov
rbiallnanner of Grub Street. Bcauclerc used to dC'scribe ho\v 
he had once taken a French lady of distinction to see Johnson in his 
chambers. On descending the staircase they heard a noise like thun- 
der. Johnson ,vas pursuing then1, struck by a sudden sense of the 
demands upon his galJantry. JIe brushed in bet\veen Beauclerc and 
the lady, and seizing hC'r hand conducted hpr to her coach. A cro\vd 
of people collected to stare at the sa
e, dressed in rusty bro,,'n, ,vith 
a pair of old shoes for slippers, a shrÍ\Telled ,vig on the top of his head, 
and ,vith shirtslpeves and the knees of his breeches hang-ing loose. 
In those days, clergynlen and physicians 'VE're only just abandoning 
the use of their official costun1e in the streets, and Johnson's 
loYenly 
habits "vere evpn lllore marked than tlJey ,vou
d be at present. "I 
have no passion for clean linen," he once l'e1narked, and it is to be 
feared that he must someti11les have offendf'd 1110re Sf"nses than one. 
In spite of his uncouth hahits of dr{-'
s and ll1anners, Johnson 
claimed and, in f\ sense, with justice, to be a polite Juan. H I look 
upon myself," he said once to Bos,velI, "as a vpry po1ite n1an." I-Ie 
could sho\v the stately courtesy of a sound Tory, ,,,ho cordially accepts 
the principle of social distinction, but has far too strong a sense of self- 
respect to fancy that cOlnpliance ,,,ith the ordinary conventions can 
possibly lower his o"vn position. Rank of the spiritual kind "vas es
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pecially venerable to hhn. " I should as soon have thought of contra.. 
dicting a bishop," '\-vas a phrase which marked the highest conceiva- 
ble degree of deference to a man whom he respected. Nobody, again, 
could pay more effective c0111plinlents, when he pleased; and the 
many felnale friends who have written of him agree, that he could be 
singularly attractÏ\Te to \VOll1eIl. \V OIllen arc, perhaps, more inclined 
than men to forgive external roughness in consideration of the great 
charm of deep tens.erness in a thoroughly nlasculine nature. A char- 
acteristic phrase ,vas his renlark to J\Iiss J\Ionckton. She had declared, 
in opposition to one of Johnson's prejudices, that Sterne's writings 
were pathetic: "I anl. sure," she said, "they have affected me." 
" Why," said Johnson, sn1iling and roning himself ahout, "that is 
because, dearest, you are a dunce!" \Yhpn she nlentioned this to 
hhn SOlne time after,vards he replied: "J\Iadanl, if I had thought so, 
I certainly should not have said it." The truth could Dot be nlore 
neatly put. 
Boswell notes, ,vith SOlne surprise, that ,vhen Johnson dined with 
Lord J\Ionboddo he insisted upon rising- ,,,hen the ladies left the table, 
and took occasion to observe that politeness was" fictitious benevo- 
lence," and equally useful in conlmon intercourse. Bos,vell's surprise 
seems to indicate that Scotchmen in those days ,vere even greater bears 
than Johnson. He always insisted, as 1tIiss Reynolds tells us, upon 
showing ladips to their carriages through Bolt Court, though his 
dress ,vas such that her readers ,vould, she thinks, be astonished that 
any man in his senses should have shown himself in it abroad or even 
at home. Another odd indication of Johnson's regard for good man- 
ners, so far as his lights would take him, was the extreme disgust 
,vith which he often referred to a certain footman in Paris. who used 
his fingers in place of sugar-tongs. So far as Johnson could recognize 
l)ad nlanners he ,vas polite enough, though unluckily the limitation 
is one of considerable importance. 
Johnson's claims to politeness were sometimes, it is true, put in a 
rather startling form. ,. Every man of any education," he once said 
to the amaZelllent of his hearers, ",voulù rather be called a rascal 
than accused of deficiency in the graces," Gibbon, "Tho ,vas present, 
slily inquired of a lady ,vhether anlong all her acquaintance she could 
not fine one exception. According to J\Irs. Thrale, he went even 
further. Dr. Barnard, he said, was the only man ,,,ho had ever done 
justice to his good breeding; "and you 11lay obserye," he added, " that 
I am 'Yf'll-bred to a degree of needless scrupulosity." lIe proceedpd, 
according to J\Irs. Thrale, but the report a little taxes our faith, to 
claim the virtues not only of respecting cerenlony, ùut of ne\
er con- 
tradicting or interrupting h:s hearers. It is rather odd that Dr. Bar- 
nard had once a sharp altercation ,vith Johnson, and avenged himself 
by a sarcastic copy of verses in wl1ich, after professing to learn per- 
fectness from different friends, he says,- 
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Johnson shan teach me how to place, 
In varied 1i
bt, each borrow'd grace; 
From him l'lllearn to write; 
Copy his clear famihar style, 
And by the rougbness of his file, 
Grow, like hImself, polite. 



Tohnson, on this as on nlanyoccasions, repented of the blow as soon 

s it "ras struck, and sat do,vn by Barnard, "literally smoothing 
do\vn his anns and knees," and beseeching pardon. Barnard accepted 
his apologies, but went hOlne and ,vrote his little copy of verses. 
Johnson's shortcon1Ïngs in civility ,yere no doubt due, in part, to 
the narro\vness of his faculties of percf'ption. He did not kno\v, for 
he could not see, that his uncouth gestures and slovenly dress were 
offensive; and he was not so ,yell able to observe others as to shake 
off the manners contracted in Grub Street. It is hard to study a 
manual of etiquette late in life, and for a man of Johnson's imperfect 
facu1tips it was probably impossible. Errors of this kind were always 
pardonable, and are now shnply ludicrous. But Johnson often 
shocked his companions by nlore indefensible conduct. He "vas 
irascible, overbearing, and, \Vhell angry, vehEment beyond all pro- 
priety. He was a "tremendous con1panion," said Garrick's brother; 
and men of gentle nature, like Charles Fox, often shrank from his 
conlpany, and perhaps exaggerated his brutality. 
Johnson, who had long regarded conversation as the chief amuse- 
ment, came in later years to regard it as almost the chief employ- 
TIlent of life; and he had studied the art with the zeal of a man pur- 
suing a favourable hobby. He had always, as he told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, made it a principle to talk on all occasions as well as he 
could. He had thus obtaineà a mastery over his ,veapons ,vhich 
Inade him one of the most accomplished cf conversational gladia,tors. 
lIe had one advantage ,vhich has pretty ,yell disappeared fronl modern 
society, and the disappearance of ",-hich has been destructive to ex- 
cellence of talk. A good talker, even TIl0re than a good orator, im- 
plies a good audience. 1\Iodern society is too vast and too restless to 
give a conversationalist a fair chance. For the fornlation of real pro- 
ficiency in the art, friends should meet often, sit long, and be 
thoroughly at ease. A modern audience generally breaks up before 
it is "-ell ,varnled through, and includes enough strangers to break 
the nlagic circle of social electricity. The clubs in ",.hich Johnson 
rlelighted were excellently adapted to foster his peculiar talent. There 
a Illan could" fold his legs and have his talk out "-a pleasure 
hardly to be enjoyed no,v. And there a set of friends meeting regu- 
larly, and Ineeting to talk, If'arnt to sharpen each other's skill in all 
dbletic manæuvres. Conversation nlay be pleasantest, as Johnson 
adlnitted, ,vhen t\VO friends meet quietly to exchange their minds 
without any thought of display. But conversation considered as a 
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g-ame, 1'8 a bout of intellectual s,vord-play, 11as al
o charms "\\?hich 
Jolulson intensely appreciated. IIis talk ,vas not of the PucycJopæ(lia 
variety, like that of some n10re modern celebrities; Lut it 'vas full of 
appo
ite illustrations and unrivalled in keen argullIPnt, rapid fiashf'S 
of wit and humour, scornful retort and dexterous sophistry. SOnlf'- 
times he \\?ould fell 11Ïs advf'rsary at a hlo\v; his sword, as Boswell 
said, ,,"ould ùe through your body in an instant ,vithout prpliIninary 
flourishes; and in the excitelnent of talking for victory, he ,vQuld us<, 
any devicp that caIne to hand. "There is no arguing "\\Tith Juhnson," 
said Goldsmith, quoting a phrase from Cibbf'r, "for if J)is pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you do\vn with the butt-end of it." 
Johnson's vie\v of conYcr
ation is indicated hy his rf?u1ark about 
Burke. "That fello,v," he said at a ìiIne of illness, "calls forth all 
D1Y pO"Ters. 'Vere I to see Burke no\v it ,vould kill fiC'." " It is 
,,,hen you come close to a luan in conversation," he said on another 
ûccasiòn, "that you disco\
er ,,,hat his real aùilities are. r1'o make a 
speech in an assembly is a knack. No,v I honour Thurlo\v, sir; 
=}'hurlo\v is a fine fello\v; he fairly puts hiR Inind to yours.'
 
Johnson's retorts ,vere fair play under tho conditions of the gaJne, 
as it is fair play to kick an opponent's shins at foot.ball. But of course 
a Dlan ,vho had, as it ,vere, hecome the ackno\vlcdgf'd chalnpion of 
the ring, and ,vho had an irascible and thoroughly dogrnatic t
nlper, 
was tempted to become unduly inlperious. In the COlllpany of which 
Savage was a distinguished menlher, one ll1ay guess that the conver- 
sational fervour sOll1etimes degenerated into horse-play. 'Ynnt of 
arguments ,vould Le supplied by personality, and the chaJnpion \\rould 
avenge hhnself by Lrutality on an opponf'ut ,vIto happenf'd for once 
to Le getting the best of him. Johnson, as he gre\v older and got into 
Ulore polished society, becallle milder in his lnanners ; but he had 
enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth at tinles ,vith un- 
governable fury, and astonish the well-regulated nlÏnds of respectable 
ladies and gentlemen. 
Anecdotes illustrative of this ferocity abound, and his best frif'ncls 
-except, perhaps, Reynolds and Burke-had all to suffer in tu rn. 
On one occasion, ,,,h(,11 he had lllade a rude sppf'ch even to Rf'ynolds, 
Boswell states, though ,vith some hesitation, his belief that Johnson 
actually bluÐhed. The records of his contests in this kind fill a large 
space in Boswell's pages. That they did not lead to worse COIl Sf'- 
quences sho,vs his absence of rancour. He ,vas al\vays ready and 
anxious for a reconciliation, though he ,,,ould not press for one if his 
first overtures were rejected. There ,vas no venOln in the ,voun(ls hr 
inflicted, for there was no in-nature; he ,vas rough in the heat of the 
struggle, and in such cases careless in di
tributing blows; l)ut 11e 
never enjoyed giving pain. None of his tiffs ripened into permanent 
quarrels, and he seeins scarcely to have lost a friend. lIe is a pleasant 
contrast in this, as in much else" to IIorace 'Valpole, who succeeded s 
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in tIle coursp. of a long life, in breaking with almost aU his old 
fri
nds. 1'0 man set a higher value upon friendship than Johnson. 
" A ulan," he said to Heynolds, "ought to keep his friendship in con
 
stant repair ;" or he \vould find hinlself left alone as he grc\v older. 
" I look upon a day as lost," he said later in life, "in which I do not 
IHake a new acquaintance." l\laking ne\v acquaintances did not in- 
volve dropping the old. The liBt of his friends is a long one, and 
includes, as it "'ere, successive layers, superposed upon each other, 
from the earliest period of his life. 
This is so l11arked a feature in Johnson's cllaracter tIlat it will bp as 
well at this point to notice some of the friendships from which he 
derived the greatest part of his happiness. T\yo of his schoolfellows, 
fleetor and Taylor, re1nai!led his intimat
s through life. IIector sur
 
vived to give inforulatiorl to Boswell, and Taylor, then a prebendary 
of 'YestnÜnster, read the funeral service over his old friend in the 
J,.\.bbcy. He sho\ved, said one of tl
e bystanders, too little feel- 
ing. The relation between the t\VO lllen ,vas not one of special 
tenderness; indeed, they ,,'ere so little congenial that Bos\vell rather 
gratuitously suspected his venerable teacher of having an eye to 
Taylor's \viII. It seenIS fairer to regard the acquaintance as an illns 
tration of that curious adhesiveness which lllade Johnson cling to 
less attractive persons. At any rate, he did not sho\v the conlplac(>llce 
of the proper "will-hunter. Taylor was rector of Bosworth and squire 
of Ashbourne. lIe \vas a fine spechnen of the squire-parson; a justice 
of the peace, a \Varnl politician, and, \vhat 'vas ,vorse, a warm "Thig. 
He raised gigantic bulls, bragged of selling co\,rs for 120 guineas and 
1)lOre, and kept a noble butler in purple clothes and a large \vhite 
\vig. Johnson respected 'Taylor as a sensible nlan, but 'was ready to 
have a round 'with hinl on occasion. Hp snorted contenlpt \vhen 
Taylor talked of breaking some slllall vessels if he took an eluetic. 
,. Bah," said the doctor, \"ho regarded a valetudinarian as a " scoun
 
drel," "if you ha ve so many things that ,,"ill break, you had better 
break your neck at once, and there's an end on't." Nay, if he did 
not condemn Taylor's CO"ws, he criticized his bulldog \vith cruel acute- 
ness. "Xo, sir, he is not wf'Il shaped; for there is not the quick 
transition from the thicknf'ss of the fore-part to the tenuity-the thin 
part-behind, \"hich a bulldog ought to have." On the lllore serious 
topics of politics his Jacobite fulnlinations rouspd Taylor" to a pitch 
of beI1o\ving." Johnson roared out that if the people of England 
'were fairly poned (this was in 1777) the pre3ent king \vould be sent 
R,vay to-night, and l1Ïs adherents hanged to-nI0rrO\V. Johnson, ho,v- 
eyer, rendered Taylor the substantial service of ,vriting sermons for 
him, t\'"'O volumes of which \vere publisl1ed after they were both 
dead; and Taylor must have been a bold Ulan, if it he true, as has 
been said, that he refused to preach a senllon ,vritten by Johnson upon 

lrs. Johnson's death, on the ground that it spoke too favourablyof 
the character of the deceased. 
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J ollnson paid frequent visits to Lichfield. to keep up his old friends. 
One of them ,vas Lucy Porter, his ,vife's daughter, with ""horn, 
according to :l\1iss Se,yard, he had been in lovp before he u1arried her 
mother. He ,,'as at least tenderly attached to her through lifp. And, 
for the most part, the good people of Lichfield seenl to have been 
proud of their fello,v-to,vnSlTIan, and gave hÍJu a substantial proof of 
their syulpathy by continuing to hiIn, on favourable tf'rIns, the lease 
of a house originally granted to his father. There ,vas, inde{'d, one 
remarkable exception in 
1iss Se,vard, who belonged to a genus 
fo\pecially conteulptible to the old doctor. She "Tas one of the fine 
ladies "Tho dabbled in poetry, and Liuled at being the centre of a 
small literary circle at Lichfield. lIeI' letters are amongst the most 
an1using illustrations of the pett}
 affectations and squabbles character- 
istic of such a provincial clique. She evidently hated Johnson at the 
botton1 of her sn1all sou]; and, indeed, though Johnson once paid 
her a preposterous con1pliment-a ,veakness of 'which this stern ll1or- 
alist ,vas apt t.o be guilty in the con1pany of ladies-he no doubt trod 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vanities. 
By far the n10st celebrated of Johnson's Lichfield friends ,vas 
Da\:id Garrick, in regard to whom his relations ,vere sonle\vhat pE'CU- 
liar. Reynolds said that Johnson considered Garrick to be his o\vn 
property, 
and ,vould never allow hÍ1n to be praised or blanled by any 
one else ,vithout contradiction. Reynolds cOIn posed a l>air of hnagi- 
nary dialogues to illustrate the proposition, in one of ,vhicl1 Johnson 
attacks Garrick in answer to Reynolds, and in the other defends hiIn 
in ans\ver to Gibbon. The dialogues seem to be very good repro- 
ductions of the Johnsonian manner, though perhaps tbe courteous 
Reynolds ,vas a 1ittle too much impressed by its roughness; and they 
probably include many genuine remarks of J ohnsol1's. It is rE'n1ark- 
able that the praise is far more pointed and elaboratp than the blaIne, 
which turns chiefly upon tbe gen
ral inferiority of an actor's posi- 
tion. And, in fact, this seenlS to have corresponded to Johnson's 
opinion about Garrick as gathered from Boswell. 
The h\'o men had at bottonl a considerable regard for each other, 
founded upon old association, mutual services, and reciprocal rpspect 
for talents of very different orders. But they 'V(1re so ,videl] sepa- 
rated by circulnstances, as well as by a radical opposition of tf'TI1pera- 
D1ent, that any close intimacy could hardly be expected. The bear 
and the n10nkey are not 1ikely to be intimate friends. Garrick's rapid 
elevation in fanle and fortune seelllS to have produced fi certain 
degree of envy in bis old schoohnaster. A gra\"e mornl phi1osopher 
has, of course, no right to look askance at the rewards ,vhi('h fashion 
lavishes upon Inen of lighter and less Ja
ting mprit, and \vhich he 
professes to despise. Johnson, ho\vever, "vas troubled \"jth a rather 
excessive allo"vance of human nature. 1\foreover he had the good 
old-fashioned contempt for players, characteristic both of the Tory 


. 
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and the inartistic mind. He asserted roundly that he looked upon 
players as no better than dancing-dogs. " But, sir, you ,,'ill allow 
that S01He players are better than others? " "Yes, sir, as sonle dogs 
dance better than others." So 'v hen Goldsnlith accused Garrick of 
grossly flattering the queen, Johnson exclainled, "And as to nlean- 
ness-ho\v is it 111ean in a player, a sho,vnlan, a fello,v who exhibits 
hiulself for a shilling, to flatter his queen?" At another tÏ1np Bos- 
,vell suggested that ,ve luight respect a great player. " \Vhat ! sir," 
exc1ainled Jol1nson, "a fellow who claps a hunl}) upon his back and 
a IUIUP on his leg and cries, 'I æm Riclta'rd IIL'? Kay, sir, a ballad- 
singer is a higher nIan, for he does t,vo things: he repeats and he 
sings; there is both recitation and Inusic in his perfornlance-the 
player only recites." 
Such senthnents were not very likely to remain unknown to 
Garrick nor to put him at ease ,vith Johnson, whonl, indeed, he 
al ways suspected of laughing at hhn. 'rhey had a little tiff on 
áccount of Johnson's Edition of Shakspeare. Frolll some misunder. 

tanding, Johnson did not nlake use of Garrick's collection of old 
plays. Johnson, it seems, thought that Garrick should have courted 
lJinl more, and perhaps sent the plays to his house; ,,-hereas Garrick, 
kno,,'ing that Johnson treated books \vith a roughness ill-suited to 
their constitution, thought that he had done quite enough by asking 
J ohnsol1 to COlne to his library. The revenge-if it 'vas l'evenge- 
tak(,D by J ohn80n ,vas to say nothing of Garrick in his Preface, and 
to glance obliquely at his non-conlmullication of his rarities. 
He seelns to have thought that it ,vouId be a lowering of Shakspeare 
to admit that his fame owed anything to Garrick's exertions. 
Bos\vell innocently conlmunicated to Garrick a criticism of J ohn- 
son's upon one of his poems-- 


I'd smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 


"Let me smile \vith the wise and feed \vith the rich," was John- 
son's tolerably harInless renlark. Garrick, howevpr, did not like it, 
and '\vhen Boswell tried to console hhn by saying that Johnson gored 
everybody in turn, and added, "fænum habet in cornu." "Ay," 
aid 
Garrick vehemently, "he has a \v hole nlO'V of it." 
The nlost unpleasant incident ,vas "rhen Garrick proposed rather 
t00 freely to be a member of the Club. Johnson said that the first 
duke in England had no rigl1t to use such language, and said, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Thrale, "If Garrick does apply, I'll blackball hiIn. Sure- 
ly we ought to be able to sit in a society like ours- 


'Unelbowed by a gamester, pimp, or player r ' " 


Nearly ten years afterwards, however, Johnson favoured his elec. 
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tion, and ,yhen he died, declared that the Club 5hould have a year's 
,vidowhood. No successor to Garrick was elected during that time. 
Johnson sometiInes ventured to criticise Garrick's acting, but here 
Garrick could take his full revenge. rfhe purblind Johnson ,vas not, 
,ve may imagine, Inuch of a critic in such matters. Garrick reports 
hinl to have said of an actor at Lichfield, " There is a courtly vivacity 
about the fello\v ;" ,,,hen, in fact, said Garrick, "he ,vas the Inost 
vulgar ruffian that e"\Ter "Tent upon boards." 
In spite of such collisions of opinion and lnutual criticislll, Johnson 
seelns to have spoken in the highest tenIlS of Garrick's good qualities, 
and they had lllany pleasant llleetings. Garrick takes a pron1Ïnent 
part in t,vo or three of the best conversatiolls in Boswell, and seeIllS to 
have put his interlocutors in specially good telnper. Johnson declared 
hiIll to be "the first man in the ,vorld for sprightly conversation." 
He said that Dryden had ,vritten lnuch better prologues than any of 
Garrick's, but that Garrick had ,vritten lllore good prologues than 
Dryden. He declared that it ,vas ,yonderful ho,v little Garrick had 
been spoilt by all the flattery that he had received. No ,yonder if he 
,vas a little vain: "a Ulan ,vho is perpetually flattered in every lllode 
that can be conceived: so many belJo,vs have blo\vn the fuel, that one 
,yonders he is not by this tÏ1ne becollle a cinder!" "If all this had 
happened to file," he said on another occasion, " I should have had a 
cou pIe of fello,vs ,vith long poles ,,'alking before me, to knock do\vn 
everybody that stood in the ,yay. Consiùer, if all this had happened 
to Cibber and Quin, they'd have junlped over the nloon. 'Y"et Garrie1\: 
speaks to us," smiling. He adnlitted at the saIne tinle that Garrick 
had raised the profes
ion of a player. lIe defended Garrick, too, 
against the COllnllon charge of avarice. Garrick, as he pointed out, 
had been brought up in a falnily "'hose study it ,vas to nlake four- 
pence go as far as fourpence-halfpenny. Johnson remenlbered in 
early days drinking tea ,,'itlt Garrick "Then Peg \V offington nlade it, 
and 11lade it, as Garrick grulnbled, "as led as blood." But ,vhen Gar- 
rick becaule rich he became liberal. lIe had, so Johnson declared, 
giVPll a\vay lllore nloney than any Ulan in England. 
After Garrick's death, Johnson took occasion to say, in the Livcs of 
tlte Poets, that the death" had eclipsed the gaiety of nations and di- 
Ininished the public stock of hannless pleasures." Bos\vell ventured 
to criticise the observation rather spitefully. "\Vhy natiúfu'J? Did 
his gaiety extend further than his o,vn nation?" "\Vhy, sir," re- 
plied Johnsen, "SOlne ÍInagination Inust be allo,ved. Besides," e 
Juav sav nat'ion8 if ,ve allo,v the Scotch to be a nation, and to have. 
gai
ty-=-,vhich they have not." On the "Thole, in spite of various dra,v- 
backs Johnson's reported observations upon Garrick will appear to be 
discl'iIuinative, and yet, on the ,vhole, strongly favourable to his char- 
acter. Yet "'e are not quite surprised that Mrs. Garrick did not re- 
spond to a hint thrown out by Johnson, that he ,vould be glad to write 
the life of his friend. 
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At Oxford, Johnson acquired the friendship of Dr. Adams, after- 
,yards l\Iaster of Penlbroke and author of a once \vell-known reply to 
Thune's argument upon 11liracles. lIe "vas an an1Ïable luan, and was 
proud to do the honours of the university to his old friend, when, in 
later years, Johnson revisited the u1J.lch-loved scenes of his neglected 
Yout1
. The ,vannth of Johnson's regard for old days is oddly inus- 
trated bv an intervie\v recorded by Boswell \vith one Ed wards, a fel- 
low-student 'VhOIl1 he 11let again in 1778, not having previously seen 
him since 1729. They had lived in Lonùon for forty years without 
once n1eeting. a fact luore surprising then than no\v. Bos\vell eagerly 
gathered up the little scraps of college anecdote ,vhich the 11leeting 
produced, but perhaps his best find ,vas a phrase of Eù\vards hinlself. 
"You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson," he said; "I have tried, too, 
in nlY time to be a philosopher; but, I don't kno,v how, cheerfulness 
,vas ahvays breaking in." The phrase, as Bos\vell truly says, records 
an exquisite trait of character. 
Of tbe friends ,yho gathered round Johnson during his period of 
struggle, Inany had vallishpd before he becmne ,yell kno,vn. The best 
loved of all seeIns to have been Dr. Bathurst, a physician, ,vho, fail, 
ing to obtain practice, joined the expedition to Ilavannah, and fell a 
victim to the cliInate (1762). Upon hiIu Johnson pronounced a pane. 
gyric ,vhich has contributed a proverbial phrase to the language. 
" DcaI' Bathurst," he sDid, ""vas a Iuan to D1Y very 11eart's content 
he h:1t.
d a fool and he hated a rogue, and he hated a \Yhig ; he ,vas 
a 'Ver.lJ good liater." Johnson renleInbered Bathurst in his prayers for 
years after his loss, and received frOln hhn a peculiar legacy. Francis 
H
rber had been the negro slave of Bathurst's father, ,vho left him his 
liberty by ,vill. Dr. Bathurst allowed hiIn to entcr Johnson's service; 
and Johnson SPIlt 11im to school at considerable expense, and after- 
,vards retained hiln in his service ,vith little interruption till his O\Vll 
death. Once Barber ran a\vay to sea, and ,vas discharged, oddly 
enough, by the good offices of \Yilkps, to ,vholn Sll1(111et applied on 
Johnson's behalf. Barber becalne an hnportant nlPIllber of Johnson's 
fan1ily, sonle of '\VhOlll reproached hiIn for his libprality to the nigger. 
So one ever solved the great probleln as to ,vhat services ,vere ren- 
dered by Barber to hi
 master, 'v hose \vig ,vas" as ÏInpenetrable by n. 
conlb as a quickset hedge," and whose clothes ,yere never touched by 
the brush. 
Anlong the other friends of this period must be reckoned his 
biographer, IIa,vkins, an attorney ",'ho 'vas after\vards Chairman of 
the ltfidcUescx J ustice
, and knig-hted on pre
enting an address to the 
I(ing. Bo
::nvell rC'garded poor Sir John fIa wkins ,vith a 11 the aninlos- 
ity of a rival author, and \vith smne spice of \VOUIHled vanity. He 
was grievously offended, so at lem-5t says Sir John's daughter, on being 
described in the L
Je of Johnson 8S "ltIr. Jallles Boswell," ,vithout a 
solitary epithet such as celebrated or well-kno\vn. If that was really 
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!lis feeling, he }lad his revenge; for no one book ever so suppressed 
another as Bos\vell's Life suppressed IIawkius's. In truth, Ha\vkins 
,vas a solemn prig, reularkable chiefly for the unusual int.ensity of his 
conviction that all virtue consists in respectability. He had a special 
aversion to " goodness of heart," ,,'hich he regarded as another nalne 
for a quality properly called extravagance or vice. Johnson's tenacity 
of old acquaintance introduced him into the Club, 'where he made hiIu- 

elf so disagreeable, especially, as it SeeIllS, by rudeness to Burke, that 
lie found it expedient to invent a pretext for resignation. Johnson 
called hiIn a " very unclubable ulan," and Inay perhaps have intended 
hinl in a quaint description: "I really believe hiIn to be an honest 
luall at the oottoln ; though, to be sure, he is rather penurious, and 
he is SOllIe what lllean ; and it lllust be o\vncd he has SOllIe degree of 
brutality, and is not ,vithout a tendency to savageness that cannot well 
ùe defended. " 
In a list of J oh11son'g friends it is proper to Illention Richardson and 
IIa\vkes\vorth. Richardsou seenIS to haye given hiln substant.ial help, 
and \vas repaid by favourable conlparisons ,vitlt Fielding, scarcely 
borne out by the verd
ct of posterity. "Fielding," said. Johnson, 
"could tell the hour by looking at the clock; whilst Richardson 
kne\v ho,v the clock ,,,as made." " There is lllore kno,vledge of the 
heart," he said at another tinIe, "in one letter of Richardson's than in 

ll Tmn Jones." Johnson's preference of the sentinIentalist to the 
man ,vhose hUlnour and strong sense were so like his o\vn, shows 
ho\v llluch his criticisll1 ,,'as biassed by his prejudices: though, of 
course, Richardson's external decency \,"as a reconlmendation to the 
111oralist. H::nvkes\vorth's intimacy ,,"ith Johnson seems to have been 

hiefly in the period bet\veen the Dictionary and the pension. He 
,vas considered to be Johnson's best inIitat.or; and has vanished like 

ther iInitators. IIis fate, very doubtful if the story bplieved at the 
tÏ1ne be true, 'vas a curious one for a friend of Johnson's. He had 
nIade SOllIe sceptical remarks as to the efficacy of prayer in his pre- 
face to the South Sea V oyag-es; and ,vas so bitterly attacked by a 
"Christian" in the papers, that he destroyed himself by a dose of 
opiu 111. 
T\vo younger friends, WI10 becaIne disciples of the sage soon after 
the appearance of the llflmbler, ar
 pron1Ïnent figures in the later cir- 
cle. One of these 'vas Bennf't Langton, a lllan of good fanÚly, 
fine scholarship, and very atuiable character. His exceedingly tan 
and slender figure ,vas cOlnpared by Best to the stork in Raphap.l's 
cartoon of the l\:Iiraculous Draught of Fishes. 1\fiss Ha\vkins describes 
hiln sitting 'with one leg t\visted round the other as though to occu py the 
sInallest possible space, and playing \vith his gold snuff-box ,vith a mild 
countenance and sweet slnile. The gentle, modest creature was loved by 
Johnson, who couid warln into unusual eloquence in singing his 
praises. 'fhe doctor, ho\vever, was rather fond of discussing with 
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ßos'\vell the faults of his friend. They seeln to have chiefly consisted 
in a certain languor or sluggishness of temperament ,vhich allowed 
his aff
irs to get into perplexity. Once, ,vhen arguing the delicate 
question as to the propriety of telling a friend of his \vife's unfaith- 
fulness, Bos\vell, after his peculiar fashion, chose to enliven the ab- 
stract statelnent by the purely iInaginary hypothesis of l\Ir. and l\Irs. 
Langton being in this position. Johnson said that it \vould be useless to 
tell Langton, because he ,vould be too sluggish to get a divorce. Once 
Langton ,vas the unconscious cause of one of Johnson's oddest per- 
fOrIl1ances. Langton had ell1ployed Chambers, a common friend of 
his and Johnson's, to draw his ,vill. Johnson, talking to Chanlbers 
and Bos\vell, ,vas suddenly struck by the absurdity of his fripnd's ap- 
,earing in the cha.racter of testator. His conlpanions, ho\vever, \vere 
utterly unable to see in what the joke consisted; but Johnson laughed 
obstreperously and irrepressibly; he laughed till he reached the Tem- 
ple Gate; and ,vhen in Fleet Street ,vent almost into convulsions of 
hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in the street, he sent forth 
such peals of laughter that they seemed in the silence of the night to 
rE'sound from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch. 
X ot long before his death, Johnson applied to Langton for spiritual 
advice. "I desired him to telll11e sincerely in what he thought my 
life ,vas faulty." Langton wrote upon a sheet of paper certain texts 
reconlmending Christian charity; and explained, upon inquiry, that 
he \VåS pointing at Johnson's habit of contradiction. The old doctor 
began by thanking hiIn earnestly for his kindness; but gradually 
,\\Taxed savage and asked Langton, in a loud and angry tone, "What 
is your drift, sir?" He complained of the "Tell-meant advice to Bos- 
,veIl, ,,,ith a sense that he had been unjustly treated. It ,vas a scene 
for a cOIl1edy, as Reynolds observed, to see a penitent get into a pas- 
sion and belabour his confessor. · 
Through Langton, Johnson became acquainted with the man whose 
manner ,vas in the strongest contrast to his o\vn. Topham Beauclerk 
was a nlan of fashion. He was commended to Johnson by a liJ{{
ness 
to Charles II., fronl ,vhom he was descended, being the grandson of 
the first Duke of St. Alban's. Beauclerk ,vas a luan of literary and 
scientific tastes. He inherited sonle of the nloral laxity ,vhich .John- 
son chose to pardon in his ancestor. Some years after his acquain. 
tance ,vith Bos,vell he nlarried Lady Diana Spencer, a lady who had 
been divorced on his account froln her husband, Lord Bolingbroke. 
But he took care not to obtrude his faults of life, whatever they may 
have been, upon the old nloralist, who entertained for hinl a peculiar 
affection. He specially admired Beauclerk's skill in the use of a more 
polished, if less vigorous, str]e of conversation than his own. He 
envied the ease ,vith which Beauc}(>rk Lrought out his sly incisive re- 
torts. " No man," he said, "eVf'r ,vas so free ,vhen he was going to 
say a good thing, from a look that expressed that it ,vas coming; or, 
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when he had said it, fronl a look that expressed that it had come." 
When Beauc1erk was dying (in 1780), Johns n said, \vith a faltering 
voice, that he ,vould \valk to the extrelnityof the diameter of the 
earth to save hiIn. Two little anecdote:-{ 3re expressive of his tender 
feeling for this incongruous friend. Bos\vell had asked hhn to sup 
at Beauclerk's. He started, but, on the way, recollecting hinlself, 
said, " I cannot go; but I do not love Bcauclerk tlte less." Beauclerk 
had put upon a portrait of Johnson the inscription,- 


Ingenium ingens 
lnculto latet hoc sub corpore. 


Langton, who bought the portrait, had the inscription removed. cc It 
was kind in you to take it off," said Johnson; and, after a short 
pause. "not unkind in hiIn to put it on." 
Early in their acquaintance, the t\VO young men, Beau and Lanky, 
as Johnson called thenl, had sat up one night at a tavern till three in 
the Inorníng. The courageous t.hought struck then1 that they would 
knock up the old philosophpr. He came to the door of his chambers, 
poker in hand, ,vith an old "rig for a nightcap. On hearing their 
errand, the sage exclaimed, " 'Vhat ! is it you, you dogs '? I'll have a 
frisk \vith you." And so Johnson with the t\"O youths, his juniors 
by about thirty years, proceeded to make a night of it. They amazed 
the fruiterers in Covent Garden; they bre\ved a bo\vl of bishop in 
a tavern, while Johnson quoteù the poet's address to Sleep,- 


"Short, 0 short, be then thy reign, 
And give us to the world again I " 


They took a boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, with Beauclerk, 
kept up their amuspment for the follo\ving day, when Langton de- 
serted thpln to go to breakfast \vith SOlne young ladies, and Johnson 
scolded hÍIn for leaving his friendf)" to go and sit ,vith a parcel of 
,vretched 1.lniden'd girls." "I shall have nl)'" old friend to bail out of 
the round-house," said Garrick when he heard of this queer alliance; 
and he told Johnson that he ,vould be in the Chronicle for his frolic. 
" He durst not do such a thing. His wife \vould not let him/' was the 
lnoralist's retort. 
Son1e friends, known to fame by other titles than their connexion 
,vith J ohn80n, had by this time gathered round them. Among thenl 
\vas one, whose art he ,vas unable to appreciate, but \vhose fine social 
qualities and dignified equability of ten1per made hhn a valued and 
respected companion. Heynolds had settled in London at the end of 
1752. J ohn80n 111et hilll at the house of l\1iss Cotterell. lleynolds had 
specially adn1ired Johnson's Life of Savage, and, on their first lueet- 
ing, happened to Inake a remark which delighted Johnson. The 
ladies were regretting the loss of a friend to whom they ,vere under 
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obligations. cc You have, however,". said !;eJ;'nolds, '.' th
 co
fort of 
being relieved frGIIl a burdt")n of gratItude. The saYIng IS 
 httIe too 
luuch like Rochefoucauld, and too true to be pleasant; but It was one 
of those keen reluarks ,vhich Johnson appreciated because they prick 
a bubble òf connllonplace n10ralizing \vithout deIuunding too literal an 
acceptation. He went hOlne to sup ,vith Reynolds and becaIlle his in- 
tÏIllate friend. On another occasion, Johnson ,vas ofIended by two 
ladies of rank at the S
Ulle house, and by way of taking down their 
pride asked Reynolds in a loud voic.e, "I-Io\v Illuch do you think you and 
I couid get in a \veek, if we both ,vorkecl as hard as we could ?" "His 
appearance," says Sir Joshua's sister, l\liss Reynolds, " lI1Ïght suggest 
the poor author: as he ,vas not likely in that place to be a blacksn1Ïth 
or a porter." Poor :\lìss Heynolds, \vho tells this story, was another 
attraction to I
eynolds's honse. She ,vas a shy, retiring maiden lady, 
,vho vexed her fanions brother by follo\\Ting in his steps without his 
talents, and ,vas deeply hurt by his annoyance at the unintentional 
nlockery. Johnson \vas through life a kind and judicious friend to 
her; and had att racted her on their first lneeting by a signifi
ant in- 
dication of his character. He said that when going honle to Ius lodg- 
ings at one or two in the nlorning, he often sa\v poor children asleep 
on thresholds and stalls-the wretched "street Arabs" of the day- 
and that he used to put pennies into their hands that they might buy 
a breakfast. 
Two friends, ,vho desf":1rve to bf' placed beside Reynoids, came from 
Ireland to sf'ek their fortuneç;; in London. Edmund Burke, incompar- 
ably the greatest ,vriÜ
r upon political philosophy in English literature} 
the n1aster of a style unrivaled for richness, flexibility, and vigour, 
was radically opposed to .Johnson on party questions, though his 
languag
 upon the French Revolution, after Johnson's death, would 
have satisfied even the strongest prejudices of his old friend. But 
he had qualities which conlmended hiIn even to the man \vho called 
hÏIn a "bottomless vVhig," and ,,'ho gpnerally spoke of \VhiO"s as 
rascals, and nlaintained that the first Whig was the devil. {f his 
il1tpllf-'ct ,vas ,vider, his IU.lart ,vas as 'varnl as Johnson's, and in con- 
vers3tion he Inerited the generous applause and \vann emulation of his 
frie
ds. J ohnson wa
 never tire,d of praising the extraordinary 
rf'adIneSs and spontaneIty of Burke s conver:-:ation. "If a Inan," he 
said, ",vent under a shed at the saIne tinle with Burke to avoid a 
shower, he ,vould say, 'This is an f'xtraordinary nlan.' Or if Burkf' 
,vent into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler would say, ",r e 
have had an extraordinary nlan here.'" 'Vhen Burke was first goinO" 
into Parlialuent, Johnson said in answer to Hawkins, who wondererl 
that such a man should get a seat, " We who know Mr. Burke, kno\v 
that he 'v ill be one of the first men in the country." Speaking- of 
certain other members of Parliament, nlore after the heart of Sir John 
Hawkins, he said that he grudged success to a man who made a fig- 
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ure by a kno,vledge of a fc,v fornls, though his ulÏnd ,vas" as narro,v 
as .the neck of a vi
(-'gar cruet;" b?t 1t11.:n he did not grudge Burkp's 
beIng the first luan In the House of (ollllllons, for he would be the 
first Iuan everywhere. And Burke equal1y adlllittpd Johnson's su, 
prelnacy in conversation. ., It is enough for 111('," he said to SOffiP 
one 'v ho regretted Johnson's ulonopoly of the talk on a particular 
occasion, "to have rung the bell for hilll." 
 
The other Irish adventurer, whose career was nl re nearly moulded 
upon that of Johnson, calue to London in 175ü, and lllade Johnson's 
acquaintance. HOllle tiule aftel'\\'ards (in or before 1761) Goldslllith, 
like Johnson, had tasted the bitterness of fin usher's Hfe, and escappd 
into the scarcely 11101'e tolerable regions of Grub Street. After SOUle 
)'ears of trial, he was beCOllliug kno""u to the ùooksf-'llers as a service- 
nLle hand, and had two \vorks in his desk <hstined t.olastingcplpbrit)T. 
I-Iis landlady (apparently 17(4) one day arrested hiIn for debt. Johnson, 


nlmo
led to his assistance, 
ent hinl a guinf'a and speedily fol1o'wed. 
1 he gUInea had already been changed, anù Goldsn1Íth \vas con
o1ing 
hiInself ,vith a bottle of l\ladeira. Johnson corked the bottle anù a 
discussion of \\'ays and nleans brought out the llw.nuscript of th
 Vicar 
of 1Vakefield. Johnson looked into it, took it to a bookseller, got sixty 
pounds for it, and returned to Goldslnith, who paid his rent and ad- 
Ininistered a sound rating to his landlady. 
The relation thus indicated is characteristic; Johnson ,vas as a rough 
but helpful elder ùrother to poor Gold nlith, gave hinl advice, sym- 
patllY, and applause, and at tinles criticised hinl pretty sharply, or 
brought down his cOllversfitional blurlgl'on upon II is sensitive friend. 
" He has nothino- of the bear but his sldn," \vas Goldsnlith's C0111- 
Inent upon his cl
nlsy friend, and the two.nH)
l appreciated each oth
r 
at bottoln. Sonle of their readers 111ay Le inclIned to resent Johnson s 
nttiturle of superiority. The adn1iraLly pure and tender heart, and 
the exquisite intellectual refinenlpnt inlplied in tIle Vicar and tllp 
Tr(H
('llfr, for("(' us to love Goldsluith in spite of superficial foibles, and 
\"hf'n Johnson prunes or intcr,,:,olates Jines in the 1"/'areller, 've fppl 
as 1hough a ".oodlnan'f; axe \\
as hacking at a nlost delicate piece of 
earvinD". The (
vidpnee of conten1porary ohservers, 
lO\Vl',
pr, 111Hst 
forC'e j
npartial rpaders to admit Hlat poor Goldsmitl
's foibles 
('n-' 
real, however alnplv C01l1pensated by rare and adullrahle qualities. 
"arrick's assertion, "that 1:e " \vrote like an angel but talked like pOOl' 
Pol] " ('xprpsses the unanhnons opinion of an \vIto had actually seen 
hiul.' Undoubtedly sonle of the stories of his childlike vanity, his 
frankly expressed env'y, and his general capaci
y for blundering, owe 
something- to Boswell's feeling that he \"as a rival near the throne., 
and sometiInes poor Goldslnith's hunlorous self-assertion 1nay have 
been taken too seriously by blunt English ,vits. One n1ay doubt. for 
exalnple, whether he was really jealous of a puppet tossing a pike, 
and unconscious of his absurdity in saying "Pshaw! I could do it 
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better myself!" Boswell, ho,vever, ,vas too good an oòserver to mis- 
represent at random, and he has, in fact, explained very well the true 
ll1eaning of his remarks. Goldsnlith ,vas an excitable lrislunan of 
genius, who tumbled out whatever can1e uppermost, and reveal(Jd thp 
feelings of the moment with utter ,vant of reserve. His self-con- 
t.rolled companions 'wondered, ridiculed, misinterpreted, and lllade 
ff'\ver Ilits as ,veIl as fe,ver misses. His anxiety to " get in and shine" 
nlade hiIn, accorùing to Johnson, an "unsoeial" companion. " Gold- 
sll1Ïth," he said, "had not tenlper enough for the ganle he played. lIe 
staked too much. A lllan 111Ïght al,vays get a fall from his inferior in the 
chances of talk, and Goldsmith felt his falls too keenly." He had 
certainly SOlne trials of temper in Johnson's company. "Stay, stay," 
said a German, stopping him in the full flow of his eloquence, "Toc- 
tor Johnson is going tC' say sOlllething." An Eton l\laster caned 
Grahaln, ,vho Nas supping ,vith the two doctors, and had got to the 
pitch of looking at one per
on, and talking to another, said, " Doctor, I 
shall be glad to see J/Oll at Eton." "I shall be glad to wait on you," 
said Goldslnith. "No," rf'plied Grahalu, " 'tis not you I mean, Doc- 
tor l\1inor; 'tis Do
tor 
Iajor there." Poor Goldsmith said afterwards, 
" Graham is a fello,v to 11lake one cOlllnlit suicide." 
Bos,vell, "rho attributes some of Goldsll1Ïth's sayings about Johnson 
to envy, said with probable truth that Goldsmith had not more envy 
than others, but only spoke of it more freely. Johnson argued that 
we Inust be angry ,vith a llian who had so much of an odious quality 
that he could not keep it to hinlself, but let it " boil over." The 
ff'elillg, at any rate, was mon1entary and totally free fronl malice; 
and Goldsn1ith's criticisn1s upon Johnson and his idolators seenl to 
have bef'Il fair enough. His objpction to Bmnvell's substituting a 
monarchy for a republic has already been lllentioned. At anofher 
tinle he checked Bos,vell's flo\v of panegyric by asking, "Is he like 
Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?" To which Boswell 
replied with charn1Ïng irrelevance, "Johnson is the IIerculps ,vho 
strangled serpents in his cradle." The last of Goldsmith's hits was 
suggested by Johnson's shaking his sides ,vith laughter becausp 
Goldsn1Íth admired the skin ,vith ,vhich the little fishes in the fable 
''''ere ll1ade to talk in character. "Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so 
easy as you seen1 to think," ,vas the retort, "for if you were to make 
little fishes talk, they ,,"ould talk like ,vhales." 
In spite of sundry little sparring-s, Johnson fully appreciated Gold- 

mith's genius. Possibly his authority hastened the spread of pub- 
lic appreciation, as he seemed to clainl, whilst repudiating Boswell's 
too flattering thpory that it had lllaterially raised Goldsnlith's position. 
When Reynolds quotpd the authority of Fox in favour of tbe Traveller, 
saying that his friends nlight suspect that t hey had been too partial, 
Johnson replied very truly that the 1 T ravcller ,vas beyond the need of 
Fox's praise, and that the partiality of Goldsmith's fricnds had 
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al,vays been against hhn. They \vould hardly give him a hearing. 
"Goldslnith," he added, ",vas a llUln ,vho, whatpver he ,,-rote, 
al "rays did it better than any other lllan could do." Johnson's settled 
opinion in fact ,,-as that elubodied in the fanlons epitaph with its 
"nihil tetigit quod non ornavit," and, though dedications are perhaps 
the only literary product Blore generally insincere than epitaphs, ,,-e 
lllay believe that Goldslllith too Ineant ,vhat he said in the dedication 
of 81le 8toO])8 to COlique1'. "It 111ay do l11e Some honour to infonn the 
public that I have liv(}d luany years in intiIllacy \vith you. It may 
serve the interests of Inankinù also to infonn theIll that the greatest 
,vit may be found in a character, ,vithout inlpairing the 1110St 
unaffected pipty." 
Though Johnson 'vas thns rich in friendship, two connexions have 
still to be noticed ,vhich had an excpptiollal bearing upon his fanle 
and happiness. In January, 17GJ, he nlade the acquaintance of the 
Thrales. 1\11'. Thrale ,vas the proprietor of the bre,very ,vhich after- 
\vards becalne that of Barclav and Perkins. He \vas 111arried in 1763 
to a 
Iiss IIester Lynch 8ali
bul'Y, who has becollle celebrated from 
her friendship \\
ith Johnson. * She 'V3S a 'V0111an of great vivacity 
and independence of character. She had a sensitive and passionate, 
if not a very tender nature, and enough literary culture to appreciate 
Johnson's intellectual power, and on occasion to playa very respect- 
able part in con,
ersation. She had far n10re Latin and English 
scholarship than fell to the lot of l.nost ladies of her day, and 'v it. 
enough to presPl'ye her froln degenerating Jike S01ne of the "blues," 
into thnt lllost offensive of beings-a fen1Ïnine prig. lIeI' Inarriage 
had been one of convenience, and her husband's "rant of syulpathy, 
and jealousy of any interference in husiness Il1atters, forced her, she 
says, to take to literature as her sole resource. "No wonder," she 
adds, "if I loved IllY books and children." It is, perhaps, n10re to 
be ,,"onclef('d at that her children seenl to have had a rather subordi- 
nate place in her affections. The lllarriage, ho,vpyer, thong1l not of 
the happiest, ,vas perfectly decorous. 
Irs. Thrale discharged her 
dOl1lestic duties irreproachaùly, even \vhen she seenlS to have had 
some real cause of complaint. To the ,vorId she eclipsed her 
husband, a solid respectable lllan, ,vhose lnind, according to Johnson, 
struck the hours vpry regularly, though it did not n1ark the Ininutes. 
The Thrales were introduced to Johnson by their conlmon friend, 
Arthur l\Iurphy, an actor and dranlatist, \"ho. aftpr,vards becan1e the 
editor of Johnson's ,yorks. One day, ,vhen calling upon Johnson, 
they found hinl in snch a fit of despair that Thrale tried to stop his 
mouth by placing his hand before it. rrhe pair then joined in 
begging Johnson to leave his solitary abode, and come to then1 at 


* Mrs. Thrale was born in 1740 or 1741, probably the latter. Thrale was born 
1724. 
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their country-house at Streatham. He cOlnplied, and for the next 
Rixteen years a rOOln was set apart for hinI, both at Streathanl and in 
their house in Soutlnvark. He passed a large part of his tiIHe \vith 
theIn, and derived froIH the intimacy most of the conlfort of his later 
years. lIe treated 
Irs. Thrale with a kind of paternal gallantry, 
her age at the tinle of their acquaintance being about t,venty-four, 
and his fifty -fi ve. He generally called her by the playful naHle of 
.. IllY Inistress," addressed litt1e poenlS to her, gave her solid advice, 
and gradually callIe to confide to her his miseries and ailments with 
rather surprising frankness. She flattered and aIl1used him, and 
soothed his sufferings and did sOInething to\vards hUlllanizing his 
rugged exterior. There "vas one little grievance bet,veen them ,vhich 
requires notice. Johnson's pet virtue in private life ,vas a rigid 
regard for truth. lie spoke, it ,vas said of him, as if he ,vas ahvays 
on oath. He \vould not, for exalnple, allo,v his servant to use the 
phrase U not at hOllIe," and even in the heat of conversation resisted 
the tenlptation to give point to an anecdote. The lively 1\1rs. Thrale 
rather fretted against the restraint, and Johnson admonished her in 
vain. He cOlllplaiuf'd to Boswell that she ,vas ,villing to have that 
said of her, ,vhich the best of lllankilld had died rather than have 
said of then1. Bos\vell, the faithful imitator of his 111aster in thiê 
respect, delighted in taking up the parable. "Now, llladalll, give 
Ine leave to catch you in the fact," he said on one occasion; "it 'was 
not an old \VOnlan, but an old lllan ""h01l1 I Illcntioned, as having told 
me this," and he recounts his chf'ck to the "lively lady" ,vith 
intense complacency. As lllay be imagined, Boswell and 1\lrs. Thrale 
did not love each other, in spite of the ,veIl 111eant efforts of the sage 
to bring about a friendly feeling bet\veen his disciples. . 
It is time to close this list of friends ,vith the inÌ111itable Boswell. 
Jalnes Bos\vell, born in 1740, 'vas the eldest son of a V\Thig laird an<L. 
lord of sessions. He had acquired sonle English friends at the Scotch 
universities, anlong WhOlll lllust be lllentioned 1\11'. Telllp1e, an Eng- 
]ish clergyman. Bos,vell's correspondence ,,,ith Telnple, discovered 
years after his death by a singular chance, and published in 1857, is, 
after the Life of Johnson, one of the 1110st curious exhibitions of char- 
acter in the language. Bos,vell ,vas intended for the Scotch bar, and 
studied civil1a,v at Utrecht in the ,vinter of 1762. It wa::; in the fol- 
lowing SUlllffier that he made J 0hnson's acquaintance. 
Perhaps the fundamental quality in Bos,vell's character ,vas his in- 
tense capacity for enjoyment. lIe ,vas, as 1\11'. Carlyle puts it, "glut- 
tonously fond of ,vhatever would yield hiIn a ]ittle solacement, \vere it 
only of a stomachic character." His love of good living and good 
drink would have made him a hearty admirer of his countryman, 
Burns, had Burns been famous in Boswell's youth. Nobody could 
have joined with more thorough abandonment in the chorus to the 
poet's liveliest songs in praise of love and wine. He would have made 
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an excellent fourth '\vhen " "Tillie bre,yed a peck of nlalt, and Rab 
and Allan came to see," and the drinking contest for the "Thist1e COH1- 
memorated in another lyric w"ould have excited his keenest interest. 
He 'was ahvays delighted ,vhen he could get Johnson to discuss the 
ethics and statistics of drinking. "I aIll myself," he says, "a lover 
of ,vine, and therefore curions to hear whatever is reIl1arkable concern- 
ing drinking." The rell1ark is à propos to a story of Dr. Campbell 
drinking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Lest this should seelll 
incredible, he quotes Johnson's dictuIl1. "Sir, if a nlan drinks very 
slo,vly and lets one glass evaporate before he takes another, I kno'v 
not ho,v long he nlay drink." Bos,veU's faculty for HUlking love ,vas 
as great as his po,ver of drinking. lIis letters to Tenlple record ,vith 
amusing frankness the vicissitudes of some of his courtships and the 
versatility of his passions. 
Bos\vell's tastes, however, "vere by no lneans lin1ited to sensual or 
frivolous enjoynlents. I-lis appreciation of the bottle ,vas comùined 
,vith an equal1y hearty sensibility to J110re intellectual pleasures. He 
had not a spark of philosophic or poetic po\ver, but ,yithin the ordi- 
nary range of such topics as can be discussed at a dinner-party, he 
had an abundant share of liveliness and intelli
'ence. lIis palate was 
as keen for good talk as for good ,vine. lIe ,vas an adnlÍrable recipi- 
ent, if not an originator, of shre,vd or 1nullorous remarks upon life 
and Inan.ners. 'Vhat in regard to sensual enjoyulent 'was nlere glut- 
tony, appear3d in higher lnatters as an insatiable curiosity. At times 
this faculty becan1e intolerable to his neighbours. " I ,vill 110t be 
baited ,vith ,vhat and ,,-hy," said poor Johnson, one day in despera- 
tion. (, 'Yhy is a co,v's tail long? 'Yhy is a fox's tail bushy?" 
" Sir," said Johnson on another occasion, ,,,hen Bos\vell ,vas cross-ex- 
amining a third person about hhll in his presence, "you have but 
..- t,yO subjects, yourself and me. I am sick of both." Bos\vcll, ho,v- 
ever, ,vas not to be repelled by such a rcto:!.'t as this, or even by ruder 
rebuffs. Once 'v hen discussing the means of getting a friend to leave 
London, .Johnson said in revenge for a previous offence, "Nay, 
dr, 
we'll send you to hilil. If your presence doesn't drive a man out of 
his house, nothing ,viII." Bos\vell 'vas "horribly shocked," but he 
8t111 stuck to his victim like a lpech, and pried into the nlinuteRt de- 
tails of his life and Inanners. lie observed '\vith conscientious 3CCU- 
racy t11at though Johnson abstained from milk one fast-day, he did not 
reject it ,vhen put in his cup. lIe notes the ,vhistlings and puffings, 
the trick of saying" too-too-too," of his idol: and it ,vas a proud day 
wIlen he ,'.on a b( t by venturing to ask Johnson ,vhat he did 'with cer- 
tain scraped bits of orange-peel. lIi:-; curiosity was not satisfied on 
this C'ccasion ; but it ,vould have made him the prince of interviewers 
in these days. Kothing delighted him 80 much as rubbing shoulders 
".ith any famous or notorious person. He scraped acquaintance with 
V o1taire.. Wesley, Rousseau, and Paoli, as well as with l\IJ6. Budd, a 
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forgotten heroine of the Nezrgate CalendrU'". He 'was as eager to talk 
to Hunle the sceptic, or \Yilkes the deJnagogue. as to the orthodox 
rrory, Johnson; and, if repelled, it ,vas from no deficiency in daring. 
In i767, he took ad'9antage of his travels in Corsica to introduce hÍln- 
self to Lord Chatham, then PriIne l\linister. rrhe letter llloderately 
ends by asking, " Could your lordship find time to honour me nol.O and 
then 1fitll a letter? I haye been told ho,v favourably Jour lordship 
has spoken of lne. To correspond "9ith a Paoli and \vith a Chathalll is 
f>nough to keep a young luan ever ardent in the pursuit of virtuous 
fan1e." 1'0 other young luan of the day, \ve Inay be sure, would have 
dared to I1w.ke such a proposal to the 11lajestic orator. 
Ifis ahsurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notoriety at any cost, 
\yould have nlade Bos\vell the 11l0st offensive of 11lortals, had not his 
unfeigned good-hul11our disarmed enlllÍty. Nobody could help laugh- 
ing, or be inclined to take offence at his harmless absurdities. Burke 
said of hin1 that he had so luuch good-hu1l10ur naturally, that it ,vas 
scarcely a virtue. His vanity, in fact, did not generate affectation. 
l\Iost vain mf>n are vain of qualities \vhich they do not really possess, 
or pOSSf'SS in a lo,ver degree than they fancy. They are always act- 
ing a part, and become touchy frOln a half-conscious sense of the im- 
posture. But Bos\vell seelns to have had few such illusions. He 
thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed his o\vn peculiarites, and thought 
his real self lnuch too charming an object to be in need of any dis- 
guise. 1\0 Iuan, therefore, ,vas ever less embarrassed by any regard 
for his o\vn dignity. He was as ready to join in a laugh at hinlself as 
in a laugh at his neighbours. He reveals his o\vn absurdities to the 
\vorld at large as frankly as Pep

s confided them to a journal in 
cypher. He tells us how drunk he got one night in Skye, and ho\v he 
cured his headache \vith brandy next lTIorning ; and what an intolera- 
ble fool he luade of himself at an evening party in London after a din- 
ner \vith the Duke of 1\lontrose, and ho\v Johnson in vain did his 
best to keep him quiet. His n10tive for the concession is partly the 
wish to illustrate Johnson's indulgence, anò, in the last case, to intro- 
duce a copy of apologetic verses to the lady \vhose guest he had bee>n. 
He reveals other \veaknesses \vith equal frankness. One day, he says, 
"Io\vned to Johnson that I \vas occasionally troubled \vith a fit of 
narrowness. " "'Yhy, sir," said he, "so am i. But I do not tell it.'" 
Bmnvell enjoys the joke far too heartily to act upon the advice. 
There is nothing, however, \vhich Bos,vell seen1S to have enjoyed 
more heartily than his o\yn good impulses. lIe looks upon his virtu- 
ous resolution \vith a sort of æsthetic satisfaction, and \vith the glo\v 
of a virtuous man contemplating a prolnising ppnitent. \Vhilst suffer- 
ing severely froln the consequf'nces of imprudent conduct, he gets a 
letter of virtuous advice from }lis friend Temple. He instantly sees 
himself reformed for the rest of his days, " l\ly \varm hnagination," 
he says, cc looks forward with great complacency on the sobriety, th
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healthfulness, and worth of my future life." " Every instance of OUI 
doing those things ,vhich ,ve ought not to bave done, and leaving un- 
dODe those things ,vhich we ought to have done, is attended," as 11e 
elsewhere sagely observes, ",vith mOl'e or less of ,vhat is truly re- 
morse ;" but he 
eenlS rather to have enjoyed even the reUlorse. It is 
needless to say that the complacency ,vas its o,vn re,vard, and that 
the resolution vanished lil{e other more eccentric impulses. l\Iusic, he 
once told Johnson, affected him intensely, producing in his n1Ïnd 
"alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I ,vas ready to 
shed tears, and of daring resolution so that I ,vas inclined to rush into 
the thickest of the [purely hypothetical] battle." ,. Sir," replied John- 
son, " I should never hear it, if it 11lade me such a fool." Else,vhere 
he expresses a ,vish to "fly to the woods," or retire into a desert, a 
disposition \vhich Johnson checked by one of his habitual gibes at the 
quantity of easily accessible desert in Scotland. BosweJI is equally 
frank in describing himself in situat.ions nlore proyocathTe of contenlpt 
than even drunkenness in a dra,ving-rooln. He tens us ho,v dread- 
fully frightened he ,vas by a storm at sea in the IIeblides, and h01vone 
of his conlpanions, ",,-ith a happy readiness," made him lay hold of a 
rope fast.ened to the lnasthead, and told hill1 to pull it when he ,vas 
ordpred. Bos,vell ,vas thus kept quiet in n1Ïnd and ham1less in body. 
This extreme sImplicity of character makes poor Boswell loveable in 
his ,vay. If he sought notoriety, he did not so far lllÏstake his po\vers 
as to set up for independent notoriety. * He ,vas content to shine in 
reflected light: and the affectations \vith which he is charged seem to 
Jla,;e been unconscious inlÏ' ations of his great idol. J\Iiss Bu rney traced 
some likeness even in his dress. In the later part of the Life ,ve meet 
phrases in ,vhich Bos,vell is evidently aping the true Johnsonian style. 
So, for example, when somebody distinguishes betvveen "n1oral" 
and "physical necessity;" Boswell exclaims, "Alas, sir, they come 
both to the san1e thing. Yon 111ay be as hard bound oy chains \vhen 
covered by leather, as ,vhen the iron appears." But he specially 
elllulates the profound n1elancholyof his hero. He Sep111S to hav
 
tal{en pride in his sufferings from hypochondria; though, in truth
 
his melancholy diverges fronl Johnson's by as great a difference a
 
that which divides any t\VO varieties in Jaques's classification. Bos- 
,\vell's 'was the n1elancholy of a man ,vho spends too llluch, drinks too 
111uch, falls in love too oftpn, and is forced to live in the country in 
dependence upon a stern old parent, ,vhen he is longing for a jovial 
life in London taverns. Still he ,vas excusably vexed when Johnson 
refused to believe in the reality of his complaint.s, and showed scan
 


* The story is often told how Boswell appeared at the Stratford Jubilee with 
h CorF:ica Boswell" in large letters on his hat. The account, given apparently by 
himself is sufficiently amup-ing, but tbe statement is not quite fair. Bos\\>ell not 
unnatu:ally appeared at a D1asquerade in the dress of a Corsican chief, and the in- 
scription on hIs hat seems to have been" Vivala Liberta. " 
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s)."lpathy to l1Ís noisy would-be fellow-sufÏprer. Some of Bos,vell's 
fl
aks were, in fact, very trying. Once he gave up writing letters for 
a long thne, to see ,vhether Johnson would be induced to wr
te first. 
Johnson becan1e anxious, though he half guessed the truth, and in 
reference to Bos,vell's confession gave his disciple a piece of his Inind. 
" Rememher that all tricks are either knavish or childish, and that it 
is as foolish to Inake experhnents upon the constancy of a friend as 
upon the chastity of a ,vife." 
In other ,vays Bos\vell ,vas more successful in aping his friend's pc- 
culiarities. \Vhen in conlpany "rith Johnson, he becau1c delightfully 
pious. " 
Iy dear sir," he exclaimed once with unrestrained fervour, 
" I would fain be a good man, and I am very good no\v. I fear God 
and honour the king; I ,vish to do no ill and to be benevolent to all 
n1ankind." Boswell hopes, "for the fplicityof hUlnan nature," that 
luany experience this n1ood; though J ohnsoll judiciously suggf'sted 
that he should not trust too much to inlpressions. In SOll1e matters 
Bos\vell sho,ved a touch of independence by outvying the J ohnsonian 
prejudices. He was a 'v arm admirer of feudal principles, and espe- 
cially held to the propriety of entailing property upon heirs male. 
Johnson had great difficulty in persuading hhn to yield to his father'!i 
\vishes, in a settlelnent of the estate ,vhich contravened this theorv 
But Boswell takes care to declare that his opinion ,vas not shaken 
" Yet let me not b
 thought," he adds, "harsh 01' unkind to daugh. 
t.ers ; for nlY notion is that they should he treated with great affection 
and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity of the falnily." 
His estimate of fenlale rights is indicated in another phrase. When 
1\11'8. Knowles, the Quakpr, expressed a hope that the sexes would be 
equal in another ,vodd, Boswell replied, "That is too aUlhitious, 
Inadam. 1Ve might as well desire to be equal with the angels." Bos- 
well, again, differed from Johnson-who, in spite of his love of au- 
thority, had a righteous hatred for all recognized tyranny-by advocat- 
ing the slave-trade. To abolish that trade \vould, he says, be roùu('1'Y 
of the lnasters and cruelty to the African sa vages. Nay, he declares, 
to abolish it would be 
To shut the gates of mercy on mankind I 
Bos\vell ,vas, according to Johnson, "the best travelling COIn pan ion 
in the world." In fact. for such purposes, unfailing good-hulnour 
and readiness to Inake talk at all hazards are high recomn1endations. 
" If, sir, you ,vere shut up in a castle and a new-born baby with you, 
"That ,vould you do 
" is one of his questions to Johnson,- à prupos 
of nothing. That is exquisitply ludicrous, no doubt; but a Ulan capa. 
ble of preferring such a rpmark to silence helps at any rate to keep 
the ball rolling. A nlore objectionable trick was his habit not only of 
asking preposterous or indiscreet questions, but of setting people by 
the ears out of sheer curiosity. The appearance of so queer a satel 
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lite excited astonishment among Johnson's friends. ""Tho is this 
Scotch cur at Johnson's hpels?" asked SOl1le one. " He is not a cur," 
replied Golds111ith; "he is only a ,bur. Tom Dayies flung hiIn at 
Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of sticking." The bur stuck 
till the end of Johnson's life. Bos,vell visitpd London ,vhenever he 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson's talk. lIis ap- 
pear:ance, ,,,hen engaged in this task long afterwards, is descriùed by 

Iiss Burney. Bo::;weU, she says, concentrated hi::; whole attention 
upon his idol, not even answering questions fronl others. \Yhen 
Johnson spoke, his eyes goggled ,vith eagerness; he leant his ear al- 
l110st on the Doctor's shoulder; his mouth dropped open to catch evpry 
syllable; and he seemed to listen even to J0hnðon's breathings as 
though they had SOIlle Illystical significance. lIe took every OppOl tu- 
nity of edging hiInself close to Johnson's side even at meal-thnes, and 
\vas sonletÜnes ordered ÏIllperiously back to his place like a faithful 
but oyer-obtrusiye spaniel: 
It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have been touched ùy 
the fidelity of this queer folIo" er. Bos,vell, modestly enough, at- 
tributes Johnson's easy ,,,eIC0111e to his interest in all manifestations 
of the hunlan n1ind, ålld his pleasure in an undisguised display of 
its ,vorkings. The last plf'fisure ,vas certainly to be obtained in Bos- 
,veIl's society. But in fact Bos\vell, though his qualitif's were too 
much those of the ordinary" good feI1o,v," 'vas not ,vithout virtues, 
and stillless ,vithout remarkable talf'nts. He ,vas, to all appearance, 
a Ilian of really generous sYInpathies, and capable of appreciating 
proofs of a ,varm heart and a vigorous understanding. Foolish, vain 
and absurd in every ,yay, lle ,vas yet a far kindlier and nlore genuine 
man than many ,vho laughed at him. I-Iis singular gifts as an ob- 
server could only escape notice from a careless or inexperienced 
reader. Boswell has a little of the true Shaksperian secret. He lets 
his characters sho,v themselves without obtruding unnecessary com- 
ment. lIe never misses the point of a story, though lle àoes not 
ostentatiously call our attention to it. He gives just ,vhat is "ranted 
to indicate character, or to explain tIle full meaning of a repartee. 
It is not till ,ve compare his reports ,vit.h those of less skilful hearers, 
that ,ve can appreciate the skill ,vith which the essence of a conver- 
sat.ion is extracted, aLd the whole scene indicated by a fe,v telling 
touches. 'Ve are tempted to fancy that "'(i) have heard the very 
thing, and rashly infer that Boswell ,vas simply the mechanical trans- 
nlÏtter of the good things uttered. Anyone ,,,ho ,vill try to put down 
t he pith of a brilliant conyersation ,vithin the saIne space, Jnay soon 
f'atisfy hÏ1liself of the absurdity of such an hypothesis, and ,villlparn 
to apprpciate Bos,vel1's powprs not only of 111Plnory but artistic rpprp. 
sPlltation. Such a feat implies not only adn1Ïrable quickness of ap- 
preciation, but a rare literary faculty. Boswell's accuracy is remark 
able; but it is the least part of his merit. 
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The book which so faithfully reflects the peculiarities of itR hero 
and its author became the first specÍInpn of a ne,v Jiterary type. 
Johnson hinlself was a master in one kind of biography; that ,vhich 
sets forth a condensed and vigorous statement of the f'ssen tials of a 
man's life and character. Other biographers had given excpllent mem- 
oirs of lnen considered in relation to the chief hbtorical currents of 
the time. But a full-length portrait of a 1nan'8 donlcstic life ,vith 
enough picturesque detail to enable us to see him through the eyes of 
private friendship did not exist in the language. Boswell's origi- 
nality and merit Iuay be tested by conlparing his book to the ponder- 
ous performance of Sir John Ha,vkins, or to the dreary dissertations, 
falsely caned lives, of ,vhich Dugald Stewart's Life of Robertson nlay 
ùe taken for a type. The ,vriter is so anxious to be dignified and 
philosophical that the despairing reader seeks in vain for a single 
vivid touch, and discovers even the main facts of the hero's life by 
sonle indirect allusion. Bos,vell's exanlple has been more or less fol- 
lo\ved by innumerable successors; and we o\ve it in SOI11e degree to 
his exalnple that ,ve have such delightful books as Lockhart's Life of 
Scott or 
lr. Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay. Yet no later biographer 
. has been quite as fortunate in a subject; and Bos\vell renlains as not 
only the first, but the best of his class. 
One special nlerit Ï111pJies sonlething like genius. 
Iacaulay has 
given to the usual cOlllplaint which distorts the vision of most biog- 
raphers the name of lues B08V'elliana. It is true that Boswell's ad- 
oration of his hero is a typical exanlple of the feeling. But that 
which distinguishes Boswell, and renders the phrase unjust, is that 
in him adoration never IÜndereù accuracy of portraiture. "I \vin 
not l11ake nlY tiger a cat to please anybody," \vas his answer to well- 
meaning entreaties of IIannah 1\lo1'e to soften his accounts of John- 
son's asperities. lIe sa\v instinctively that a man who is "vorth any- 
thing loses far more than he gains by such posthUlllOUS flattery. The 
,vhole picture is toned do\vn, and the lights are depressed as well as 
the shado\vs. The truth is that it is unscientific to consider a man as 
a bundle of separate good and bad qualities, of \vhich one half may 
be concealed ,vithout injury to the rest. Johnson's fits of bad teln- 
per, like Goldsmith's blundering, Inust be unsparingly revealed by a 
biographer, because they are in fact expressions of the whole charac- 
t.er. It is necessary to take th6111 into account in order really to un- 
derstand either the llwrits or the shortcOll1ings. 'Vhen they are soft- 
ened or onlitted t the whole story becolues an enigma, and we are 
often teIl1pted t3 substitute SOllle less creditable explanation of errors 
for the true one. We should not do justice to Johnsonts intense ten- 
derness, if we did not see how often it was nlasked by an irritaòility 
pardonable in itself, and not 2:dle
ting the deeper springs of action. 
To bring out the bpau ty of a character by Uleans of its external oddi- 
ties is the triumph of a kindly lllllUOUrist; and Boswell would have 
ACME BIOG. II. -6. __- 
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acted as absurdly in suppressing Johnson's \veaknesses, as Sterne 
would have done had he 1l1ade Uncle Toby a perfectly sound and r&.- 
tional person. But to see this required an insight so rare that it is 
wanting in nearly all the biographers \vho have followed Boswell's 
steps, and is the 1110st conclusive proof that Boswell was a Dlan of a 
higher intellectual capacity than has been generally admitted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JOHNSON AS A LITERARY DICTATOR. 


WE have no\v reached the point at 1I\"hich Johnson's life becomes dis- 
tinctly visible through the eyes of a c011lpetent observer. The last 
twenty years are those \vhich arc really falniliar to us: and little 
re!nains but to give SOllle brief selection of Bm;well's anecdotes. 
The task, however, is a difficult one. It is easy enough to luake a 
selection of the genIs of Bos\velJ's narrative; but it is also inevitable 
that, taken frolll their setting, they should lose the greatest part of 
their LriIliance. \Ye lose all Ole quaint SCIHi-conscious touches of 
rharacter which Il1al{e the original so fascinating; and Bos\vell's 
absurdities beCOnlf' less aInnsing \vhen \ve are ahle to forget for an 
instant that the perpetrator is also the narrator. The effort, however, 
nlust be n1ade ; and it \vi}] be best to premise a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life. 
From the tin1e of the pension until his death, Johnson was elevated 
ahove the fear of poverty. He had a pleasant refuge at the Thrales's, 
\vhere luuch of his thnc \vas spent; and nIany friends gathered 
round hÍ1n and regarded his utterances -with even excessive admira- 
tion. lIe had still frequent periods of profound depression. lIis 
diarif'S reveal an inner life torn1ented by g]o(nny forebodings, by 
relnorse for past indolence and futile resolutions of aluendnlent; but 
he could al \vays escape from himself to a socif'ty of friends and 
admirers. IIis abandonlnent of "vine seelns to have Ï111proved his 
health and din1inished the in tensity of his 111elancholy fits. His liter- 
ary activity, ho\vever, nearly ceased. lIe wrote a few political 
paIn phletf.: in defence of G'overnnlent, and after a long period of in- 
dolence 111anaged to con1plete his last conspicuous ,,"york-the Lives of 
the Poets, which was published in 1779 and 1781. One other book of 
some interest appeared in 1775. It was an account of the journey 
nlade with Bos\veH to the I-Iebrides in 1773. ffhiH journey was in 
fact the chief interruption to the even tenour of his life. He n1ade a 
tour to \Vales \vith the Thrales in 1774; and spf'nt a nlonth with 
them in Paris in 1775. For the rest of the period he lived chiefly in 
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London or at Streatham, 1uaking occasional trips to Lichfield and 
Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Langton, and one or t\VO other 
friends. It \vas, ho\vever, in the London which he loved so ardently 
(" a 1Han," he said once, "\vho is tired of London is tired of life "), 
that he \vas chiefly conspicuous. There he talked and drank tpa 
illiInitably at his frievds' houses, or argued and laid down the law to 
his disciples collected in a tavern instead of Acadenlic groves. 
Especially be \vas in all his glory at the Club, \vhich began its 1neet4 
ings in February, 1764, and ,vas afterwards kno\vn as the Literary 
Club. This Club ,vas founded by Sir Joshua R('ynolds, "our 
HOllIUlus," as Johnson called hill1. The original lllen1hers ,vere Hpy. 
nolds, Johnson, Burke, Nugent, Beauclt'rk, Langton, Goldsmith, 
Chan1Ïf'r, and Ha\vkins. They 1net weekly at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerard Street, Soho, at seven o'clock, and the talk generally continued 
till a late hour. The Club was afterwards increased in nUllll>ers. and 
the \veekly supper changed to a fortnightly dinner. It continued to 
thrive, and election to it came to be as great an honour in certain 
circles as election to a 1nembership of Parlia111ent. Anlong the lnenl. 
bpI'S elected in Johnson's lifetÏll1e ,vere Percy of the Relique8, Garrick, 
Sir ,Yo Jones, Boswell, Fox, Steevens, Gibbon, Adanl Smith, the 
\Vartons, Sheridan, Dunning, Sir Joseph 13anks, Windhaln, Lord 
Stowell, l\lalone, and Dr. Burney. 'Vhat ,vas best in the conversa. 
tion at the tÏ1ne ,vas doubtless to be found at its meetings. 
Johnson's habitual mode of life is described by Dr. l\Iax\vell, one 
of Bos\vell's friends, ,vho luade his acquaintance in 1754. l\-Iax,vell 
generally called upon hin1 about t\velve, and found hin1 in bed or 
declaiJning over his tea. A levée, chiefly of literary lnen, surrounded 
billl; and he seellled to be regarded as a kind of oracle to \VhOn1 
ev
ry one nlÏght resort for advice or instruction. After talking all 
the lllorlling, he dined at a tavern. staying late and then going to 
SOlne friend's house for tea, over ,vhich he again loitered for a long 
titne. 
Iax\vell is puzzled to know ,vhen he could have read or 
\vritten. The ans\ver seenlS to be pretty obvious; nalnely, that after 
the publication of the Dictionary he ,vrote very little, and that, ,,,hen 
he did ,vrite, it ,vas generally in a brief spasnl of feverish energy. 
One may understand that Johnson should have frequently reproached 
11Ï1nself for his indolence; though he fiee1ns to have occasionally 
cOlnforted hhnself by thinking that he could ÙO good by talking a8 
wen as by ,vriting. I-Ie said that a. Ulan should have a part of his 
life to hhnself; and c0111pared hinlself to a physician retired to a 
sInal] to\vn from practice in a grpat city. Bos\vell, in spite of this, 
said that he still wondered that Johnson had not more pleasure in 
writing than in not \vriting. "Sir," replied the oracle, "you may 
wonder. " 
I \vill no,v endeavour, with Bos\vell's guidance, to describe a few 
of the characteristic scenes \v hich can be fully enjoyed in his pages 
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alone. The first must bp the introduction of Boswell to the sage. 
Bos\vell had come to London eager for the acquaintance of literary 
--Iqnagnates. He already knew G-oldsn1Ïth, ,vho had infhul1ed his desire 
for an introduction to Johnson. Once w'hen Bm.nvell spoke of Levett, 
one of Johnson's dependents, Goldsnlith had said, "He is poor anù 
honest, \vhich is reconunendation enough to Johnson." Another time, 
"\v hen Bos\vell had "Tondered at J ohnson'8 kindness to a luan of bad 
character, Goldsnlith had replied, "lIe is no\v becon1e 1l1iserable, and 
that insures the protection of Johnson." Boswell had hoped for an 
introduction through the elder Sheridan; but Sheridan never forgot 
the contelnptuous phrase in \vhich Johnson had referred to his 
fellow-pensioner. Possibly Sheridan had heard of one othpr John- 
sonian remark. "'Vhy, sir," he had said, "Sherry is dull, naturally 
dull; but it n1ust have taken hhll a great deal of pains to bpcolne 
'\vhat ,ve now see hbn. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in 
Nature." At another time he said, "Sheridan cannot bear me; I 
bring his declanlation to a point." " 'Vhat influence can 
Ir. Sheri- 
dan have upon the language of this great 
ountry by his narrow 
exertions? Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover to sho,v 
light at Calais." Bos\ve]], however, ,vas acquainted ,vitlt Davies, an 
actor turned bookseller, no\v chiefly relllelubered by a line in 
Churchill's Rosciad ,vhich is said to have driven him from the 
stage- 


He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 


Bos\vell ,vas drinking tea \vith Davips and his ,vife in their back par- 
lour when Johnson came into the shop. Davies, seeing hÏIn through 
the glass-door, announced his approach to Bos\vell in the spirit of 
Horatio addre
sing IIan1let: "Look, nlY Lord, it conles!" Davies 
introduced the young Scotchn1an, ,vho relnembered Johnson's pro- 
verbial prejudices. "Don't tell hinl 'where I con1e fron1 1" cried 
Bos\vell. "Froln Scotland," said Davies rogubhly. "
Ir. Johnson," 
said Bos,vell, "I do indeed come froln Scotland; but I cannot IJelp 
it !" "That, sir," was the first of Johnson's lllany retorts to his 
worshipper, "is ,vhat a great many of your countryn1pn cannot help." 
Poor Boswell ,vas stunned; but he recovered when Johnson ob- 
served to Davies, " 'Vhat do you think of Garrick? lIe has refused 
1l1e an order for tlH
 play for 
Iiss 'VilliaIl1s, because he 1\:no'vs thp 
house ,viII be full, and that an order ,vould be ,\"orth three shillings." 
" 0, sir," intruded the unlucky Bos,v(-'ll, " I cannot think 
Ir. Gar- 
rick would grudge such a trifle to you." "Sir," replied Johnson 
sternly, "I have kno,vn David Garrick longer than you have done, 
and I know no right you have to talk to Ine on the subject." The 
se
ond blow might have crushed a less intrepid curiosity. 13oswell, 
though silenced, gradually recovered sufficiently to listen, a-nd after- 
wards to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview w
nt 
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on, he even ventured to make a remark or t,vo, which ,vere very civil. 
ly received; Davies consoled hinl at his departure by assuring hhn 
that the great Iuan liked him very ,veIl, "I cannot conceive a 11lore 
Inuuiliating position," Raid Beauderk OIl another occasion, "than to be 
clapped on the back by TOIll Davies." For the present, ho,vever, even 
':rOIU Davies ,,'as it ,velcoluc encourager to one 'who, for the rest, "
as 
not easily rebuffed. A fe,v days after,vards Boswell ventured a call, 
,vas kindly received, and detaiiled for SOUle tinle by "the giant in his 
den." Ht' ,vas still a little afraid of the said giant, who had shortly 
before achninistered a vigorous retort to his country-ulan Blair. Blair 
had asked Johnson ,vhether he thought that any Ulan of a 1110dern age 
could have ,vritten OS8ian. "Yes, sir," replied Johnson, "111any 
Incn, 111any 'YOIUen, and 11lany children." Bos,vell, ho,vever, got on 
very ,veIl, and before long had the high honour of drinking a bottle of 
port with Johnson at the l\Iitre, and receiving, after a little autobio- 
graphical sketch, the enlphatic approval, "Give me your hand, I have 
taken a liking to you." 
In a very short tinle Boswell ,vas on sufficiently easy ter111S ,,
ith 
Johnson, not luerely to frequent his levées but to ask hiIn to dinner at 
the )litre. lIe gathered up, though ,vithout the skill of his later 
perforlllances, sonle fragll1ents of the conversational feast. The great 
Ulan ainled another blo,v or t,vo at Scotch prejudices. To an unlucky 
conlpatriot of Bos,vell's, ,vho clahned for his country a great ll1any 
" nohle ,vild prospects," Johnson n"plied, "I believe, sir, YOl1. haye a 
great many; Nor,vay, too, haR noble ,vild prospects, and Lapland is 
l'Plllarkable for prodigious noble ",
ild prospects. But, sir, let IHe 
tell you, the noblest prospect ,vhich a Scotclunan ever sees, is the high 
road that leadR hiIl1 to England." Though Bo
,velllnakes a slight re- 
1110nstrance ahout the" rude grandeur of :K ature" as seen in " Cale- 
donia," he synlpathized in this ,vith his teacher. Johnson said after- 
,yards that he never knew anyone ,vith " such a gust for London." 
Before long he ,vas trying Bos,vell's tastes by asking hin1 in Green- 
,vich Park, " Is not this very fine? " " Yes, sir," replied the prolllÍs- 
iug db;ciple, "but not equal to Fleet Street." " You are right, liir," 
said the sage; and Bos,vell illustrates his dictun1 by the authority of 
a "very fashionable baronet, and, lTIOreOVer, a baronet fronl l{ydal, 
,vho declared that the fragrance of a 
Iay eyening in tl
e country 
I11ight be very ,veIl, but that he preferred the slne11 of a flaIll beau at 
the playhouse. In 1l10re serious l1100ds Johnson delightpd his new 
disciple by discussions upon theological, social, anù literary topics. 
lIe argued ,vith an unfortunate friend of Bos'\
ell's, ,vhose mind, it 
apppars, had bèen poisoned by IIlune, and ,vho ,vas, n
oreoYer, rash 
enough to unùertake the defence of principles of political equality. 
Johnson's view of all propagators of ne'v opinions ,vas tolerably sÏ1n 
})le. "I-Iulue and other sceptical inno-.Tarors," h(' f'aid, "are vain men 
and will gratify thenlselves at any expense. Truth ,vill not afford 
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sufficient food to their vanity; so they have betaken tl1emselves to 
error. Truth, sir, is a cow \vhich \vill yield such peopltl no nlore 
milk, and so they are gone to milk the bulL" On another occasion, 
poor Bos\vell, not yet acquainted with the 111aster's prejudices, quoted 
\vith hearty laughter a " very strange" story which llulne had told 
hhn of Johnson. According to IIulue, Johnson had said that he 
\vould stand before a battery of cannon to restore Convocation to its 
full po,vers. "And ,vould"'I not, sir?" thundered out the sage \vith 
flashing eJes and threatening gestures. Boswell judiciously ùo,veù 
to the storm, anù diverted Johnson's attention. Another lllanifesta- 
tion of orthodox prejudice ,vas less terrible. Bos\vell told Johnson 
that he had heard a Quaker \VOnlan preach. "A wonlan's preaching," 
said Johnson, "is like a dog's walking on his hind legs. It is not 
done ,veIl; but you are surprised to find it done at all." 
So friendly had the pair beconle, that \vhen Bos\vell left England 
to continue his studies at Utrecht, Johnson acconlpanied hhl1 in the 
stage-coach to Harwi{'h, alnusing hhn on the way by his frankness 
of address to fello\v-passengers, and by the voracity of his appetitp. 
He gave hinl sonle excellent advice, relllarking of a 1110th ,vhich flut- 
tered into a candle, " that creature was its o\vn tonnentor, and I belie'
e 
jt
 naine ,vas Boswell." He refuted Berkeley by striking his foot with 
mighty force against.a large stone, till he rebounded from it. A5 the 
ship put out to sea Bos\vell watched him from the deck, whilst he rp- 
mained "rolling his lnajestic fran1e in his usual manner." And so 
the fripndship ,vas celnented, though Bos\vell disappeared for a tÍ1ne 
froIH the scene, travelled on the Continent, and visited Paoli in Cor- 
sica. A friendly letter or t\VO kept up the connexion till Boswell re- 
turned in 1766, ,vith his head full of Corsica and a projected book of 
travels. 
In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which Bos\vell 
d,vells ,vith extrelne cOlnplacency. Johnson was in the habit of SOlne- 
tiU1PS reading in the King's Library, and it canle into the head of his 
1l1ajesty that he should like to see the uncouth monster upon WhOlll 
he had besto\ved a pension. In spite of his senlÍ-humorons Jacobi- 
tisln, there "'"as probably not a lnore loyal subject in his lnajesty's do- 
Ininions. Loya1ty is a word too often used to designate a sentÍll1Put 
,,"orthy only of valets, advertising tradesInen, and \vriters of ('Iaptrap 
articles. But it deserves all respect ,vhen it rpposes, as in Johnson's 
case, upon a profound conviction of the value of poJitical subordina- 
tion, and an acceptance of the king as the authorizpd rt'presputativp. 
of a grpat principle. There ,vas no touch of 
f'rvility in Johnsun's 
rpsppct f{'r his f-\overeign, a respect fully recollcilahh
 \\'ith a sense of 
his o,vn personal dignity. Jo11n50n spoke of his interview with un- 
feigned satisfaction, ,vhich it \vould be difficult in thf'se days to pre- 
serve fronl the taint of snobbishness. lIe described it frequt'ntly to 
his friends, and Bos\vell with pious care ascertained the details from 
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Johnson himself, and from various. secondary sources. He contrived 
after\vards to get his minute subluittpc} to the King himself, 'who gra- 
ciously authorized its publication. 'Vlu-'n he \vas preparing his biog- 
raphy, he .published this account \vith the letter to Chesterfield in a 
StUan palnphlet sold at a prohibitory price, in order to secure the 
copyright. 
" I find," said Johnson after,vards, "that it does a luan good to be 
t.alked to by his sovereign. In the first place a IHan cannot be in a 
passion." \Vhat other advantages he perceived 11lUst be unkno\vn, for 
here the oracle ,vas interrupted. But ,vhate\
er the advantages, it 
could hardly be reckonf'd alnongst theIn, that there \vould be 1'00111 for 
the hearty cut and thrust retorts \vhich l'll1ivened his ordinary talk. 
To us accordingly the conversation is chiefly interesting as illustrating 
,vhat Johnson Ineant by his politeness. lIe found that the King 
wanted hÍIn to talk, and he talked accordingly. He spoke in a " firlH 
Inanly Inanner, \vith a sonorOllS ,yoice," and not in the subdued tone cus- 
tOluary at fonnal receptions. IIp dilated upon various literary topics, 
on the libraries of Oxford and Call1hridge, on sonle contenlporary con- 
troversips, on the quack Dr. IIi1J, and upon the reviews of the day. 
A]] that is \\
orth repf'ating is a con1plÏIllentary passage ,vhich shows 
Johnson's possession of that courtesy \vhich rests upon sense and self- 
respect. The I\:.ing asked \yheth
r he was ,vriting anything, and John- 
son excused hhnself by saying that he had told the ,vorld ,,,hat he 
knew for the present, and had' c done 11is part as a \vriter." "I should 
have thought so too," said the I\:.ing, "if you had not \vritten so ,veIL" 
"No Juan," said Johnson, "could have paid a higher conlplhnent ; 
and it ,vas fit for a I{ing to pay-it \vas deci::;1\
t'." 'Vht'll asked if he 
had repli(:)d, he said, c. Ko, sir. \YhPll the I{ing had said it, it ,vas to 
be. It ,vas not for 111e to bandy civilities with Iny sovereign." John- 
son was not the Ipss delighted. " Sir," he said to the librarian, "they 
Inay talk of the I{ing as they \vill, but he is the finest gentlenlan I 
have ever seen." And he afterwards cOlnpared his lnanners to those 
of Louis XIV., and his favourite, Charles II. Uolds111ith, says Bos- 
welJ, wa
 silent during the narrative, because (so his kind friend sup- 
posed) he \vas jealous of thé honour paid tu the dktator. But his nat- 
ural siInplicity prevailed. lIt' ran to Johnson, and exclaiIned in "a 
kind of flutter," "\"V ell, :'
ou aeq l1ittpd YOllrsplf in this conversation 
hetter than I should have done, for I should have uo,,"pd and staul- 
rnered through the \vhole of it." 
The years 17G8 and l,GO ,vere a period of great excitell1ent for Bos- 
well. lIe ,vas carrying on various love affairs, ,vhich endpd \vith his 
nlarriage in the end of 176û. lIe ,vas publishing his book upon Cor- 
sica and paying houlage to Paoli, 'v 110 arrived in England in the 
autullln of the saUIl" r
ar. The book appeared in the beginning of 
1768, and he begs his friend Tpmple tu report all that is said about it, 
but with the restriction that he is to conceal all ceUt;ure. He partieu. 
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larly'wanted Gray's opinion, as Gray- "vas a friend of Teluple's. Gray's 
opinion, not conveyed to Boswell, ,vas expres
ed by his calling it ,. a 
dialogue bet,veen a green goose and a hero." Bos\vell, 'v 110 ,vas 
cultivating the society of various t:'nlinent people, exclahns triunl- 
phantly in a letter to Temple (April 26,17(8), ,. I anl realIya great luan 
no,v." Johnson and Hlune had called upon hhn on the saIne day, and 
Garrick, Franklin, and Oglethorp also partook of his" adlllÏraLle din- 
ners and good claret." "This," he says, ,vith the sens
 that he de- 
served his honours, "is enjoying the fruit of Iny labours, and ap- 
pearing like the friend of Paoli." Johnson in vain ex presseù a ,vish 
that he ,vould "empty his head of Corsica, ,vh.ich had filled it too 
long." EInpty nlY head of COl'sica! EUlpty it of honour, enlpty it of 
friendship, eJnpty it of piety!" exclaÌlns the ardent youth. The next 
year accordingly sa-w Bos\vell's appearance at the Stratford J u Lilee, 
,vhere he paraded to the adn1Ïration of all beholders in a co:stlune 
described by himself (apparently) in a glo\ving article in the London 
Magazine. "Is it ,vrong, sir," he took speedy opportunity of inquir- 
ing froln the oracle, "to affect singularity in order to lliake people 
stare'ì .. " Yes, replied Johnson, "if you do it by propagating error, 
and indeed it is ,vrûng in any ,vay. There is in Inllnan nature a gen- 
eral inclination to Inake people stare, and every ,vise Juan has hinlself 
to cure of it, and does cure llÏlllself. If you ,,,ish to lnake people 
stare by doing better than others, ,vhy Jnake thPll1 stare till they stare 
their eyes out. But consider how' easy it is to luake people stare by 
being absurd "-a proposition ,,,hich he proceeds to illustrate by exalll- 
pIes perhaps less telling than Bos""ell's recent perforIllance. 
The sage was less cOlll111unicative on the question of marriage, 
though Bos,vell had anticipated sonle " intsructive conversation" upon 
that topic. His sole remark ,vas one frOlll 'which Bos,vell " hlllnhly 
differed." Johnson maintained that a wife ,vas not the ,vorse for 
bping learned. Bos,\"eIl, on the othpr IH
nd, definf'd the proper degree 
of intelligence to be desired in a ff'lUale cOlllpanioll by sonle verses in 
'\vhich Sir Thomas Overbury says that a ,vife should have some knowl- 
edge, and be "by nature ,vise, not learned nluch ùy art." J 011n80n 
said after,vards that ::.\I1's. Bos'Yf'll \vas in a proper degree inferior to 
her husband. So far as ,ve can tell she seelllS to ha\Tp been a reany 
sensible and good \voman, ,vho kept her husband's ahsurdities in 
check, and ,vas, in her ,yay, a better ,vife than he deserved. So, hap- 
piJy, are Inost wives. 
Johnson and Boswf'll had severalllleetings in 1769. Bos,vell had 
the honour of introducing the two objects of his idolatry, Johnson 
and Pao1i, and on another occasion entertained a party including 
Goldsmith and Garrick and Reynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond 
Street. "r e can still see the nleeting more distinctly than many that 
have been swallowed by a few days of oblivion. They 'waited for one 
of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining that six ought to be kept 
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,vaiting for one, if the one would suffer Illore by the others sitting 
do,vn than tllf' six by ,vaiting. l\Iean,vhile <iarrick "played round 
Johnson \vith a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, 
looking up in his face \vith a lively archness," and cOlnpliInenting 
hÍIn on his good health. Goldslnith strutted about bragging of his 
dress, of ,vhich Bos"reU, in the serene consciousness of superiority to 
such ,vf'akness, thought hiIn seriously vain. "Let Dle ten you," 
said Goldsn1Ïth, " ,vhen nlY tailor brought hOlne DlY bluoIu-coloured 
cpat, he said, , Sir, I have a favour to bpg of you; ,vhen anybody 
w:;ks you 'v ho Illade yonI' clothf's, be pleased to Illen tion John FH by . 
at the IIarro,v, \Yater Lane.'" "\Vhy, sir," said Johnson, "that 
\vas because he kne,v that the strange colour ,vould attract crowds to 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of hhn, and see ho,v ,veIl he 
could Inake a coat even of so absurd a co
our." 
fr. Filby has gone 
the way of all tailors and blooIIl-coloured coats, Lut SOlne of his bills 
are preserved. On the day of this dinner he had delivered to Gold- 
snlÏth a half-dress suit of l'atteen lined ,vith satin, costing t,velve 
guineas, a pair of silk stocking-breeches for .t2 5s. and a pair of 
bloonl-coloured ditto for .tl 48. Ud. The bill, including other items, 
,vas paid, it is satisfactory to add, in February, 1771. 
The conversation ,vas chiefly literary. Johnson repeated the con- 
chIding lines of the flu 'triad
. upon ,,'hich sonle one (probably Bos- 
,veIl) ventured to say that they ,,,ere "too fine for such a poem-a 
poem on 'vhat't" "'Yhy," said Johnson, "on dunces! It was ,,,orth 
,vhile being a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst t!tou liverl in those days!" 
Johnson previously uttered a criticislll ,vhich has led SOllIe people to 
think that he had a touch of the dunce in hiuI. lIe declared that a 
description of a telnple in Congreve's JIoul'ning Bl'ide ,vas the finest 
he knew'-finer than anything in 8hakspeare. Garrick vainly protest- 
erl; but Johnson ,vas inexorable. He conlpared Congreve to a man 
,vho had only ten guineas in the ,vorld, but all in one coin; ,vhereas 
Shakspeare Iuight have tpn thousand separate guineas. The principle 
of the criticislll is rather curious. " 'Yhat I lllean is," said Johnson, 
., that you can sho\\T Iue no pa
sage \vhere there is shnply a df'scription 
of Illaterial ohj('('ts, \vithout any admixture of Inoral no
ions, \vhich 
produces such an efff'ct." The description of the night before Agin- 
court ,vas rejected because there 'were men in it; and the description 
of Dover Cliff because the boats and the cro,vs "iDlpede yon fall." 
Thp)'" do ,. not ÏInpress your nlÍnd at once ,vith the horrible idea of im- 
mense height. The impression is divided; you p
ss on by cOlnputa- 
tion froln one stage of the trenlcndous space to allother." 
Probably nlost people will think that the passage in question de- 
ser,Tes a very slight fraction of the praise besto,vf'd upon it ; but the 
criticism, like most of Johnson's, has a meaning \vhich nlight be ,vorth 
examining nbstractedly froIll the special application which shocks the 
idolaters of Shakspeare. Presently the party discussed Mrs. 
lon- 
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tagu, ,vhose Essay upon 
hakspeare had nlade SOUle noise. Johnson 
had a respect for her, caused in great 1neasure by a sense of her liber- 
a1ity to his friend 
1iss 'Yillianls, of \VhOlll more must be said hereaf- 
ter. lIe paid her sonle trelnendous cOlr.Lplhnents, observing that SOU1e 
China plates \vhich had belonged to Queen Elizabeth and to her, had 
llO reason to be ashaJned of a possessor so little inferior to the first. 
But he had hi
 u
ual profe
Bional contempt for her 
nnateur perfonn- 
ances in literature. lIeI' defence of Shakspeare against 'T o1taire diù 
her houour, he adll1Ïttcd, but it ,,'ould do noboùy el
e honour. " No, 
sir, there is no real critidsul in it : none showing the bptluty of thought, 
as fOrIned on the \,'orkings of the h lUll an }u'art." 1\lrs. 
Iontagu was 
reported once to haye cOlllplhnented a 1110dern tragedian, probably 
Jep}}
on, by Baying, "I treluble for Shakspeare." "\Yhen Shak- 
speare," said Johnson, " has got Jephson for his rival and 
Irs. 
Ion- 
tagu for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed." The conversation 
,vent on to a recently published book, !(rllnes's Ele1nents of C l ritiCt8m, 
,vhich Johnson praised, \vhi1st Golds111ith said more truly, " It is easier 
to ,vrite that book than to read it." Johnson ,vent on to speak of 
other critics. " There is no great luerit," he said, "in tplling hOlY 
nlany plays have ghosts in thf'lll, and ho\v this ghost is better than 
that. You Ulust sho\v ho\v terror is Íln pressed on the hUlnan heart. 
In the description of night in ][acbeth the beetle and the bat detract 
frOln the gf'llf'ral idpa of darkness-inspissated gloom." 
After Bos\vf'll'
 lllarriage he disappeared for SOllle time from Lon- 
don, and his correspondpnce ,vith Johnson dropped, as he says, with- 
out coldness, froln pure procrastination. lIe did not rf'turn to London 
till 1772. In the spring of that and the follo\ving year lIe rene\veù his 
old habits of inthnacy, and inquired into Johnson's opinion upon var- 
ions suhjects ranging frOln ghosts to literary criticislll. rrhe height to 
,vhieh lIe had risen in the doctor's good opinion was luarked by sever- 
al synlptoms. lIe \vas asked to dine at Johnson's house upon Easter 
day, 1773 ; and observes that his curiosity \vas as luuch gratified as by 
a previous dinner \vith Rousseau in the "\vilds of N eufchatel." lIe 
,vas no\v able to répOl't, to the alnaZf'Ulent of 1uany inquirers, that 
Johnson's establishmpnt ,vas quite orderly. The JUt'al consisted of 
vpry good soup, a boiled leg of laIl1b ,vith spinach, a veal pie, and a 
rice pudding. A f;trongpr testiInony of good-\vill was his elt'C'tion, by 
Johnson's infiuence, into the Cluh. It ought apparently to be said that 
.Johnson forcpd hilll upon the Club by letting it be understood tlwt, till 
Bos\vell \vas a<ln1Ïtteù, no othpr candidate would have achance. 13os- 
,veIl, howevpr, was, as his propospr said, a thoroughly "clubable" 
Inan, and once a TIIPIllber, his good InlInour secured his popularity. 
On the ÍIllportant evening Bos\vell dined at Bpauclerk's with his pro- 
poser and some otl1er 111embers. The talk turned upon Goldsmith's 
merits; and Johnson not only defended his poetry, but prpfprred llÎul 
as a historian to RoLertson. Such a judgment could be explained in 
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Boswell's opInIon by nothing but Johnson's dislike to the Scotch. 
Once before, ,vhen Boswell had mentioned Hobertson in order to 111('et 
Johnson's condenlnation of 
cotch literature in general, Johnson had 
evaded him; "Sir, I love Robertson, and I \vou't talk of his houle" 
On the pre
ent occasion he said that he \"ould give Robertson the ad- 
vice offerf'd by an old college tutor to a pupil; "read over your compo- 
sitions, anù whenever you Illf'et ,vith a passage \vhich YOll trink par- 
ticularly fine, strike it out." A good anecdote of Goldsn1Ïth follo\ved. 
Johnson had said to hÍln once in the Poet's Corner at \Ve:;tnlinster,- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


\Yhen they got to Telllple Bar Goldsn1Ïth pointed to the heads of the 
J acobites upon it and slily suggested,- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


Johnson next pronounced a critical judgnlPrlt \vhich should be set 
against nlany sins of that kind. lIe praised the l>ilgrim',,/ Progress 
very warnlly, and suggested that Bunyan ha(l probably read Spen
er. 
After l110re talk the gentlelnen ,vent to the Club; and poor Bmnvell 
rf'lllained trem bHug \vith an anxiety which evpn the charnls of Lady 
Di Beauclerk's conversation could not dissipate. The \Vf'ICOllle news 
of his election \vas brought; and Bos\vell \vent to see Burke for tho 
first tiIne, and to receive a lllullorous charge froBl Johnson, pointing 
out the conduct expected fronl hÍln as a goocllUeJnber. Perhaps sOlne 
hints \vere given as to betrayal of confidence. Bos\v(--'ll seelns at any 
rate to l1ave had a certain reser\Te in reppating Club talk. 
This inthnacy with Johnson \vas about to receive a THore public and 
even more irnpressive stanl}). rrhe antipathy to Scotland and the 

cotch already noticed ,vas one of Johnson's lllost notorioll
 crotchets. 
The origin of the prejudice \vas forgotten by John
on hiuls('lf, t.hough 
he was willing to accept a thf'ory startt'd by old Shpridan that it ,vas 
resentment for the betrayal of Charles 1. There is, ho,vever, nothing 
burprising in Johnson's partaking a prejudice COllnnon enough frolll 
the days of his youth, \vhen f'fi('h people supposerl itself to have bcpn 
cheated by the Union, and Ellglishnlen res('uted the adv('nt of s\varms 
of needy adventurers, talking with"a strange accent and hanging to- 
gether \vith honourable but vexat.ious persistence. Johnson \vas irri- 
tated by \vhat was, after all, a natural defence against English prpju- 
dice. He declarpd' that. the Scotch \vere ahvays ready to lie on f'aeh 
other's behalf. " The Irish;" he said, " arf' not in a conspiracy to cheat 
the world by false representations of the 111erits of thpir countryulf'n. 
X 0, sir, the Irish are a fair people; they IH:.\rpr speak ,vl.ll of one an- 
other." There was another difference. lIe ahvays expressed a gen- 
erous resentment against the tyranny exercised by English rulers 
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oyer the Irish people. To some one ,,,,ho df'fended the restriction of 
Irish trade for the good of English merchants, he said, " Sir, you talk 
the language of a savage. 'Vhat! sir, ,vould you prevent any pf'ople 
froln feeding thelllSelves, if by any honest lllcans they can do it. Y" It 
\Vas" better to hang or dro\vn people at once," than ,,'eaken them by 
unrelenting persecution. He felt some tenderness for Catholics, es- 
p
ciany \vhen oppressed, and a hearty antipathy to\vards prospf'rous 
Presbyterians. 'rbe Lowland Scotch were typified by John Knox, in 
regard to \VhOln he e
 pressed a hope, after viewing the ruins of St. 
Andre\v's, that he ,vas buriea "in the higlnvay." 
This sturdy British and lIigh Church prpjudice did not prevent the 
,vorthy doctor froln having lllê:lny 'warlll frif'ndships with ScotclUllf'U, 
and helping Inany distressed Scotcluuen in L(i)udon. 1\108t of the 
alnanuenses employed for his Dictionary were Scotch. But he nour- 
ished the prej ndice the more as giving an excellent pretext for many 
keen gibes. " Scotch learning," he said, for example, "is like bread 
in a besieged town. Every lllan gets a mouthful, but no man a ben
"I'- 
fuI." Once Strahan said in answer to some abusive remarks, " Well, 
sir, God 111ade Scotland." "Certainly," replied Johnson, "but \ve 
III ust al \vays renlelllber that He made it for Scotclul1en; and cOInpar- 
isons are odious, 
lr. Strahan, but God nlacle hell." 
Boswell, therefore, had reason to feel both triumph and alarm 
when he induced the great man to accompany hhn in a Scotch tonr. 
Bos\vpll's journal of the tour appeared soon after Johnson's death. 
Johnson himself wrote an account of it, which is not ,vithout interest, 
though it is in his dignified style, which does not condescend to Bos- 
wellian touches of character. In 1773 the Scotch lIig-hlands ,vere still 
a little known region, justifying a book descriptiveL: of Inanners and 
custon1s,and touching upon antiquities no\v the com1110nplaces of in- 
nnn1erable guide books. Scott was stin an infant, and the day of en- 
thusias111, real or affected, for Illountain scpnery had not yet da \\Tned. 
N either of the travellers, as Boswell reruarks, carpd 111uch for" rural 
beauties." Johnson says quaintly on the shores of Loch Ness, "It 
will very readily occur that this uniformity of barrenness can afford 
very little amusernent to the traveller; that it is easy to sit at homf' 
and conceive rocks and heath and ,yaterfalls; and that the
e journeys 
are useles labours, ,vhich neither hnpregnate the in1agination nor en- 
large the understanding." And though he shortly after,vards sits 
do\vn on a bank" such as a ,vritpr of r0111anCe might have delighted 
to feign," and there conceivf'd the thought of his book, hp does not 
sepm to have felt much enthuiasm. He checked Bmnvell for describ- 
ing a hill as "immense," and told him that it "'as only a "consider- 
abl
 protuberance." Indeed it is not surprising if he s0l11ptimes grew 
weary in long rides upon Highland ponies, or if, when \veatherbound 
in a remote village in Skye, he declared that this was a "waste of 
life. " 
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On the ,vItole, 110wever, J o11nson bore his fatigues well, preserved 
his temper, and lilade sensible relllarks upon lnen and things. The 
pair started fronl Edinburgh in the middle of Augnst, 1773; they ,vent 
north along the eastern coast, through St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Fort George, and Inverness. There they took to horses, rode to 
Glenelg, and took boat for Skye, ,vhere they landed on the the 2nd of 
Septmnber. rrhey visited Rothsay, Col, l\'Iull, and Iona, and after 
soine dangerous sailing got to the 11lainland at OLan on October 2nd. 
Thence they proceeded by Inverary and Loch L<:>Illond to Glasgow; 
and aft('r paying a visit to Boswell's paternal luansion at ...
uchinleck 
in Ayrshire, returned to Edinburgh in Koveulber. It ,vere too long 
to narrate their adventures at length or to describe in detail ho\v 
Johnson grieved over traces of the iconoclastic zeal of !(nox's disciples, 
seriously investigated stories of second-sight, cross-examined and 
brow-beat credulous believers in the authenticity of 08sian, and felt 
his piety grow ,varnl alnong the ruins of Iona. Once or t,vice, ,vhen 
the tenlper of the travellers 'vas tried by the various worries incident 
to thC'ir position, poor Bos\vell caIne in for some severe blows. But 
he was happy, feeling, as he renlarks, like a dog ,vho has rnn away 
\vith a large piece of 111eat, and is devouring it peacefully in a 
corner by hhnself. Bos\vell's spirits \vere irrepressible. On hearing 
a drum beat for dinner at Fort George, he says, ,vith a Pepys-like 
touch, " I fora little while fancied nlyself a Dlilitaryman, and it pleased 
TIle." lIe got scandalously drunk on one occasion, and showed repre- 
hensible levity on others. He bored Johnson by inquiring too 
u- 
rionsly into his rea
ons for not wearing a nightcap-a subject which 
seenlS to have interested hiIn profoundly; he permitted himself to 
r.-ay in his journal that he ,vas so luuch pleased with some pretty 
ladi
s' 11laids at the Duke of Argyll's, that he felt he could "have 
been a knight-errant for them," and his" venerable fello\v-travelJer " 
read the passage without censuring his levity. The great man himself 
could be equally volatile. "I hate often thought," he observed one day, 
to Bos,ve
l's all1usenlent, "that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should all 
wear linen go\vns "-as Ulore cleanly. The pair agreed in trying to 
stimulate the feudal zeal of various Highland chiefs \vith whom they 
canle in contact, and \vho \Vere unreasonable enough to show a hank- 
pring after the luxuries of civilization_ 
Tlíou
:h Johnson spenlS to have been generally on his best beha- 
viour, he had a rough encounter or t\vo ,vith SOlne of the nlore ciyil- 
izpd natiyes. Boswell piloted hiIn safely through a visit to Lord 
Ion- 
hoddo, a Ulan of real ability, though the proprietor of crochets as ec- 
centric as Johnson's, and consequently divided from him by strong 
Inutnal prejudices. ,At Auchinh'ck he ,vas less fortunate, The old 
laird, \vho \vas the staunchest of \Vhigs, had not relished his son's 
hero-worship. " There is nae hope for Jamie, 11lon ; Jamie is gaen 
dean gyte. 'Vhat do you think, mon Y lIe's done ,vi' Paoli-he's off 
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,vi' the land-Iouping scoundrel of a Corsican, and ,vho's tail do you 
think he's pinned hiIll
e1f to 1l0\V, nlon?" " Here," says Sir \Valter 
Scott, the authority for the story; "the old judge summoned up a 
sneer of most soyereign contenlpt. ' A donlÏnie, mon-an auld dOlnhlie 
-he keeped a schule and caould it an acaadenlY.'" The t\VO 1l1an- 
aged to keep the peace tin, one day during John::;on's visit, they got 
upon Oliver Cromwell. Bos\vell suppresses the scene ,vit.h obvious 
reluctance, his openness being checked for once by filial resppct. 
Scott has fortunately preserved the clhnax of Old Bos\velrs argument. 
"\Yhat had Crolll \vell done for his country?" asked Johnson. 
H God, doctor, he gart I(ings ken that they had a lith in their necks," 
retorted the laird, in a phrase ,vorthy of 1\11'. Carlyle himsplf. Scott 
reports one other scene, at which respectable conlmentators, like 
Croker, hold up their hands in horror. Should ,ve regret or rpjoice 
to say that it involves an obvious inaccuracy? The authority, how- 
ever, is too good to allo\v us to suppose that it was \vithout sonle foun- 
dation. Adanl SnlÏth, it is said, lllet Johnson at Glasgo\v and had an 
altercation \vith him about the \velJ-known account of Hume's death. 
As HUllle did not die till three years later, there must be SOlne error 
in this. The dispute, ho\vever, \vhatever its date or subject, ended 
by Johnson to Sn1Íth, " you lie." "And \vhat did you reply?" ,vas 
asked of Slnith. " I said, 'you are a son of a .'" , · On snch 
terms," says Scott, "did these two great lnoralists mef't and part, and 
sue h \vas the classical dialogue bet ween these two great teachers of 
lnorality. " 
In the ypar 1774 Bo
wen found it exppdient to atone for his long' 
absence in the previous year by staying- at home. Johnson nlanaged 
to cOlllplete his account of the Scotcl
 T01Jr, \vhich "ras published at 
the end of the year. Among other conspquf'IlCf'S ,vas a violent con- 
troversy \vith the lovers of O,"í,,\Ùtll. Johnson \vas a thorough sceptic 
as to the authenticity of the book. IIis scppt.ieism did not repose 
upon the philological or antiquarian rf'asonings, \vhich ,vould be ap- 
plicable in the controversy from internal eviden
e. It \vas to HOll1e 
ext.ent the expre,;sion of a general illCrf'd ulity which astonisll(-,fl his 
friends, especially \vhen contrasted \vith his tendf'rnpss for lllany puer- 
ile superstitions. lIe could scarcdy be induced to adn1Ït the truth 
of any narrative \vhieh struck hiln as odd, and it was long, for exanl- 
})](-', bpfore he '"ould believe even in the Lishon earthquake. Y f't 11f' 
spriously discussed the truth of sf'cond-sight; he carefully inv('sti- 
gated the CoC'k-lane ghost-a goblin ,vho anticipated sonle of the 
lllodern phenol11ena of so-called "spiritualisln," and with alIlH!
4 
('(lual absurdity; he tolè stories to Bos\vell about a "shadowy hf'ing' " 
,vhich had once been seen by Cave, and dec1arpd that he hac! once 
heard his n10ther call "Sanl" ,vhen }H
 \vas at Oxford and she at 
Lichfield. The apparent incon
isteney ,vas in truth natural enough 
Any roan ,vho clings with unreasonable pertinacity to the prejudices 
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of his childhood, must be alternately credulous and sceptical in ex- 
Cf'ss. In both cases, he judges by his fancies jn defiance of evidence; 
and accepts and rf'jects acco!'ding to l1Ïs likes anù dislikes, instead of 
his estÏ1nates of logical proof. Os-8ian ,vould be naturally offensive 
to Johnson, as one of the earliest and 1110st renlarkable lllanifestations 
of that growing taste for what 'vas called" Naturp," as opposed to 
civilization, of ,vhich Rousseau was the great rnouthpiece. Nobody 
1110re heartily despised this fOrIn of "cant" than tTohnson. A Ulan 
who utterly despised the scenery of the Hebrides as conlpared with 
GreelHvich Park or Charing Crf)ss, would hardly take kindly to the 
Ossianesq ue version of the nlountain passion. The book struck him 
as sheer rubbish. I have already quoted the retort about" Inany 
n1en, Inany 'VOlllen, and many children." "A 111an," he said, on 
another occasion, "l11Íght write such stuff for ever, if he ,vould aban- 
don his mind to it." 
The precise point, ho,vever, upon which he rested his case, was the 
tangible one of the inability of l\facpherson to produce the nlanu. 
scripts of which he had affirlned the existence. l\facpherson wrote a 
fu rious letter to J öhnson, of which the purport can only be inferred 
from Johnson's slnashing retort,- 


"Mr James 
[acpherRon, I have received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shaH do my best to repel; and what I cannot do for mYRelf, 
the law shaH do for me. I hope I shaH never be deterred from detecting what I 
think a cheat 0Y the menac,-.5 of a ruffian. 
,. \Vhat would you have me retract? I thought your book an imposture; I think 
it:m irnpO!;tllr", still. For this opinion I have given my real"OTIS to the Imblic, which 
I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your abilities. since yo.ur Homer, are 
not 80 formidable, and what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to 
what yon shall say, but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you will. 
"SAM. eJOHNSON." 


And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentlelnan (he ,vas 
no\v sixty-six) awaited the assault, ,vhich, however, was not de- 
li vered. 
In 1775 Bos\vell again canle to London, and rene,,'ed some of the 
Scotch discussions. lIe attended a nleeting of the Literary Club, and.. 
fonnd the nlenlbers d
sposed to laugh at Johnson's tenderness to the 
stories about second-sig-ht. Boswell heroically avo,ved his own be- 
Hef. " The evidence," he said, "is enough for IHe, though not for 
lJÏs great mind. \Vhat \viII not fill a quart bottle, ,viII fill a pint bot- 
tle. I am filled with belief." "Are you?" said Colman; "then cork 
it up." 
It was during this and the next few years that Boswell laboured 
D108t successfully in gathering materials for his book. In 1777 he 
only met Johnson in the country. In 1779, for 
on1e unexplained 
reason, he was lazy in making notes; in 1780 and 1781 he was absent 
from London; and in the following year Johnson was visibly de.. 
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c1ining. The tenour of Johnson's life ,vas interrupted during this 
period by no remarkable incidents, and his literary activity ,vas not 
great, although the composition of the Lives of tile Poets falls bet,veen 
1777 and 1780. His 11lind, ho\veyer, as i'epresented by his talk, was 
in full vigour. I ,viII take in order of tinle a few of the passages re- 
corded by Bos\vell, ,vhich lllay serve for various reasons to afford the 
hpst illustration of his character. Yet it luav be ,vorth ,vhile once 
luore to repeat the "rarning that such fraglnents moved from their 
context must lose most of their charnl. 
On l\Iarch 26th (1775), Bos\vell nlet Johnson at the house of the 
publisher, Strahan. Strahan reminded Johnson of a characteristic 
rell1ark ,vhich he had forIl1erly made, that there are "fe,v ways in 
,vhich a nlan can be nlore innocently employed than in getting monpy." 
On another occasion Johnson observed \vith equal truth, if less origi- 
nality, that cultivating kindness was an inlportant part of life, as ,veIl 
as nloney-nlaking. Johnson then asked to see a country lad \vhom 
he had recomlnended to Strahan as an apprentice. He asked for five 
guineas on account, that he n1Ïght give one to the boy. "Nay, if a 
Inan recolnmends a boy and does nothing for him, it is sad work." A 
"little, thick short-legged boy" was accordingly brought into the 
courtyard, ,vhither Johnson and Bos\vell descended, and the lexicog- 
rapher bending himself do\vn administered SOlne good advice to the 
a,ve-struck lad 'with" slow and sonorous solemnity," ending by the 
presentation of the guinea. 
In the evening the pair formed part of a corps of party (( wits," 
led by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the benefit of 
:Irs. Abington, who 
had been a frequent model of the paint.er. Johnson praised Garrick's 
prologues, and Boswell kindly reported the eulogy to Garrick, ,vith 
whom he supped at Beauclerk's. Garrick treated hhn to a mimicry 
of Johnson, repeating, ",vith pauses and half-whistling, , the lines,- 


Os bomini Emblime dedit-cælumque tueri 
JU8sit-et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus: 


looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground '\vith a con- 
torted gesticulation. Garrick was generally jealous of "Tohnson's 
light opinion of hiIn, and used to take off his old master, saying, 
,. Davy has some convivial pleasantry about hinl, but 'tis a futile 
fellow." 
Next day, at ThraIe's, Johnson fell foul of Gray, one of his pet 
aversions. Bos\vell denied that Gray was dun in poetry. " Sir," re- 
plied Johnson, 'c he was dull in con1pany, dull in his closet, dull 
evpry\vhere. He was dull in a new way, and that made people think 
hinl great. He was a 11lechanical poet." He proceedpd to say that 
there ,vere only t,vo good stanzas in the Elegy. Johnson's criticism 
was perverse; but if we were to collect a few of thejudgmentR passed 
'by contemporaries upon each other, it would be scarcely exceptional 
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in its want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that Gray ,vas 
generally condenlned for obscurity-a charge ,vhich seems strangely 
out of place ,vhen he is nleasured by 1110re recent standards. 
A day or two after,vards SOllIe one rallied Johnson on his appear- 
ance at 1\lrs. Abington's benefit. "'Vhy did you go?" he asked. 
" Did you see?" "No, sir." "Did );OU hear?" "No, sir." "'Vhy, 
then, sir, did you go? " " Because, sir, she is a favourite of the pub- 
lie; and when the public cares tIle thousandth part for you that it 
dof'S for her, I ,vill go to your benefit too." 
The day after, Boswell \\"on a bet frol11 Lady Di Beauclerk by ven- 
turing to ask Johnson what he did with the orange-peel ,vhich he 
used to pocket. Johnson receiveà the question amicably, but did not 
clear the lnystery. " Then," said Bos\vell, "the ,vorld must be left 
in the dark. It lllUSt be said, he scraped them, and he let them dry, 
but ,vhat he did \vith them next he never could be prevailed upon to 
tell." "Nay, sir," replied Johnson, ,,; you should say it more enl- 
phatically-he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends, to tell." 
This year Johnson received the degree of LL.D. frolIl Oxford. He 
had previously (in 176;)) received the saIne honour frolll Dublin. It is 
rClnarkable, ho,vever, that f;uniliar as the title has becolne, Johnson 
called hhnself plain 1\11'. t.o the end of his days, and was generally so 
called by his intÎlnates. On April 2nd, at a dinner at I-Ioolp's, John- 
son Illade another assault upon <::tray and )lason. 'Yhen Boswell said 
t hat there \vere good passages in l\lason's Elfrida, he conceded tha
 
there ,vere "no\v and then some good imitations of 
Iilton's bad lllan- 
ner." After SOllle more talk, Bos,vell spoke of the cheerfulness of Fleet 
Street. "'Vhy, sir," said Johnson, "Fleet Street has a very ani 
luated appearance, but I think that the full tide of human existence 
is at Charing Cross." He added a story of an eminent tallo,v-chand- 
IeI' who had lnade a fortune in London
 and 'vas foolish enough to re- 
tire to the country. lIe grew so tired of his retreat, that he begged 
to know the nlelting days of his successor, that he ll1Íght be present 
at the operation. 
On April 7th, they dined at a tavern, "'here the talk turned upon 
08sian. Some one mentioned as an objection to its authenticity that 
no mention of ,,"olves occurred in it. Johnson fen into a reverie upon 
wild bpasts, and, \vhilst Reynolds and Langton ,vere discussing- 801ne- 
thing, he broke out, H Pennant tells of bears." 'Vhat Pennant told is 
unknown. The c01npany continued to talk, ,vhi1st Johnson continued 
his monologue, the ,,"ord " bear" occurring at intervals, like a word 
in a catch. At last, when a pause came, he was going on : H \Ve are 
told tJlat th
 black bear is innocent, but I should not like to trust ll1Y- 
s
lf \vlth hÎln." Gibbon lnuttered in a lo\v tone, H I should not like 
to trust nlyself ,vith you "-a prudent resolution, says honest Bos. 
well, who hated Gibbon, if it referred to a cOlnpetition of abilities. 
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The talk went on to patriotiSlll, and Johnson laid do,vn an apoph, 
thegm, at" ,vhich lllauy ,,,in start," lllany people, in fact, having 
HttIe s
nse of hun1onr. Such persons 11lay be ren]inded for their com- 
furt that at this period patriot had a technicalll1f'aning. "Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel." On the 10th of April, he laid down 
another doglna, calculated to offend the weaker brethren. lIe defend- 
ed Pope's line- 


1\'lan never is but always to be blest. 
And being asked if a TI1an did not sometitnes enjoy a mOluentary hap- 
piness, replied, "Never, hut ,,,hen he is drunk. " It ,vould be URC- 
le
s to defend these and other sllch utterances to anyone ""Tho cannot 
enjoy them ,vithout defen
e. 
On April 11th, the pair ,vent in Reynolds's coach to dine with Cam- 
bridge, at Twickenhanl. Johnson \vas in high spirits. lIe relnürked, 
as they drove do\yn, upon the rarity of good hUl1l0Ur in life. One 
friend nlentioned by Bos\veIl \vas, he said, acid, and another rnudd.l/. 
At last, stretching hinlself and turning \vith cOJuplacency, he observed, 
" I look upol1lnyself as a good-Illunoured feno\v"-a bit of self-es- 
teen1 against ,vhich Boswell prote
ted. Johnson, he admitted, ,vas 
good natured; but ,vas t.oo irascible and itnpatient to be good- 
lllunoured. On reaching Cambridge's house, John:-;on ran to look at 
the books. "
fr. Johnson," said Calnbridge politely, "I anl going- 
,vith Jour pardon to accu
e nlJself, for I ha\.e the sallle CUStOlll which 
1 perceive you have. But it s('en1S odd that onp should have such a 
dpsire to look at the backs of books." "Sir," replied Johnson, \\-Theel- 
ing about at the ,vords, "the reason is very plain. Kno\vledge is of 
t\VO kinds. \Ve know a subject ourselves, or \ve kno\v \vhere \ve can 
find infornlation upon it. \Yhen \ve inquire into any subject, the first 
thing we have to do is to know what Looks have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in Jibraries." 
A pleasant talk follo\ved. Johnson denied the value attributed t.o 
historical reading, on the ground that we know very little except a 
fe\v facts and dates. All the colouring, he said, \vas conjectural. 
Boswell chuckles over the retlpction that GiLhon, who ,vas present, 
did not take up the cudgpls for his favourite study, though the first- 
fruits of his labours \vere to appear in the follo,ving year. (( Proba- 
LJy he did not like to trust himself ,vith Johnson." 
The conversation prespntly turned upon the Be,qgar's Opera, and 
Johnson sensibly refused to believe that any man had heen Inade a 
a rogue by seeing it. Yet the nloralist felt bound t.o utter some con- . 
dpmnation of such a performance, and at last, anlidst tl]p smotherf'd 
amusement of the company, collected hinlsplf to give a heavy stroke: 
" There is in it," he said, "such a labcfactation of all principles as 
may be dangerous to morality." 
A discussion followed as to whether Sheridan was right for refusing 
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to allow his wife to continue as a public singer. Johnson defended 
him" with all the high spirit of a Roman senator." " He resolved 
wisely and nobly, to be sure. He is a brave man. vV ould not a 
gentleman be disgraced by }1aving his wife sing publicly for hire? 
No, sir, there can be no doubt here. I kno\v not if I should not 
prepa.re myself for a public singer as readily as let nlY wife be one." 
l."he stout olrl supporter of social authority \vent on to denounce 
the politics of the day. lIe asserted that politics had come to Inean 
nothing but the art of rising in the "
orld. He contrasted the 
absence of any principles ,vith the state of the nationalll1Ïnd during 
the storl11Y days of the seventeenth century. rrhis gives the pith of 
Johnson's political prejudices. lIe hated "TIÚgs blindly frolH his 
cradle; but he justified his hatred on the ground that they '\vere no\v 
all "bottonlless 'Vhigs," that is to say, that pierce \vhere you \-vould, 
you canle upon no definite creed, but only upon hollow forunllæ, 
intended as a cloak for private interest. If Burke and one or t\VO of 
his friends be excepted, the renlal'k had but too much justice. 
In 1776, Bos,vell found Johnson rejoicing in the prospect of a jour- 
ney to Italy \vith the Thrales. Before starting he \vas to take a trip 
to the country, in which Bos\-vell agreed to join. Bos,vell gathered 
up various bits of advice before their departure. One seenlS to have 
comnlended itself to hÏIn as specially available for practice. "A nlan 
who had been drinking freely;" said the rnoralist, "should never go 
into a ne"v conlpany. He would proLably strike them as ridiculous, 
though he ulight be in unison \vith those ,vho had bt-'en drinking ,vith 
hiIn." Johnson propounded another favourite theory. "A ship," he 
said, (( \vas ,vorse than a gaol. There is in a gaol better air, better 
company, better conveniency of every kind; and a ship has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being in dangèr." 
On 
Iarch 19th, they went by coach to the Angel h,t Oxford; and 
next l110rning visited the l\laster of University College, '\vho c.hase 
,vith Bos\vell to act in opposition to a very sound bit of advice given 
by John
on soon after\vards-perhaps with SOlne reference to the pro- 
ceeding. "N ever speak of a Ulan in his o,vn pre5ence; it is ahvays 
indelicate and nlay be offensive." The two, ho,vever, discussed Jo11n- 
Ron \vithout reserve. The 
Iaster said that he ,,,ould have given 
Johnson a hundred pounds for a discourse on the Bl'itish Constitution; 
and Boswell suggested that Johnson should \vrite two volumes of no 
great bunt upon Church and State, ,vhich should comprise the \vhole 
substance of the argument. " He should erect a fort on the confines 
of each." Johnson \vas not unnaturülly displeased \vith the dialogup, 
and gro\vled out, (( \Vhy should I be ahvays ,vriting? " 
Presently, they \vent to see Dr. ....\dams, the Doctor's old friend, 
,vho had been answering HUlne. Bos\vell, ,vho had ùone his best to 
court the acquaintance of Voltaire, Rousseau, \Yilkes, and HUlne 
himself, felt it desirable to reprove Adams for having met Hume 
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'with civility. He aired his adInirahlp sentiments in a long speech, 
obser\Ting upon the connQxion behveen theory and practice, and 
remarking, by way of practical application, chat, if an infidel were at 
once vain and ugly, he Illight be conlp'lred to "Cicero's beautiful 
image of Virtue "-,vhi
h ,vould, as he se
lllS to think, be a crushing 
retort. Bos,\Tell ahvays delighted in fighting "\vith his gigantic 
backer close behind hhn. Johnson, as he had doubtless expected, 
chirned in ,,,ith the argu1llent. " You should do your best," said 
Johnson, "to dÍJninish the authority, as wpH as disputp the argu- 
nlents of your ad\?ersary, because 1nost pf
ople are biased 11101'f' by 
personal respect than by rt-'
lsoning." , , You ,vould not jostle a 
chiInney -s,veeper," sè\,id Adfuns. ' , Yes," replied J oIlnson, ,. if it 
,ver:e necessary to joc;,;tle hÍln down." 
The pair proceeded by post-chaise past Rlenhf'inl, and dined at a 
good inn at Chapelhou
e. Johnson boastpd of the superiority, long 

ince vanished if it ever existed, of Engli
h to French inns, and quoted 
with great emotion Shenstone's lilles- 


Who'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
J\lust sigh to think he still has found 
'l'he warmest welcome at an inn. 


As they drove along rapidly in the post-chaise, he exclaimed, It Life 
has not Inany better things than this." On another occasion he 
said that he should like to Bpend his life driving b::'iskly in a post- 
chaise ,vith a pretty ,v01uan, clever enough to add to the conversa- 
tion. 'rhe pleasure ,vas partly o,ving to the fact that his deafness ,vas 
less troubleso1l1c in a carriage. But he adnlitted that there ,vere dra\v- 
backs even to this plpasure. Bos\veH asked hinl \\'hethel' he ,vonld 
not add a post-chaise journey to the other sole cause of happiness- 
nalnely, drunkenness. "No, sir," said Johnson, "you are driving 
rapidly f'r(Yln sonlpthing or to sonlPthing. " 
They ,vent to Biru1Ïnghan1, ,,'here Bos,vell pumped Hector about 
Johnson's early days, and sa\v the ,yorks of Boulton, "r att's partner, 
---,\'ho said to hill1, " I sell here, sir, ,,?hat all the ,"orId desires to have 
-power." Thpnce th('y ,,'ent to Lichfif'ld, and ll1et IHore of the rapidly 
thinning- circle of Johnson's oldest friends. IIere Bos,vcll 'vas a litHe 
sc.andalizerl by Johnson's ,varn1 exclanlation on opening a lette1'- 
" One of the most dreadful things that has happened in Iny time !" 
This turned out to be the death of Thralp's only SOI1. Bos,vell thought 
the phrase too big for the event, and \vas some tin1e before he could 
fpcl a proper concern. He 'vas, hOlvever, "curious to observe how 
Dr. Johnson would be affected," and ,vas again a little scandalized by 
the reply to the consolatory :remark that the Thrales still had daugh- 
ters. "Sir," said Johnson, "don't you lrnow 110'" you yourself think? 
Sir, he wishes to propagate his name. " The great man was actually 
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putting the family sentiment of a bre,ver in the same category "Tith 
the sentiInents of the heir of Auchinleck. Johnson, ho,vever, cahued 
do\vn, but resolved to hurry back to London. 1'hey stayed a night at 
Tay lor's, who rema.rked that he had fought a good many battles for 
a physician, one of their conlmon friends. " But you should consider, 
sir," said Johnson, "that by every one of your victories he is a loser; 
for every man of whom you get the better will be very angry, and re- 
solve not to employ him, whereas if people get the better of you in 
argument about hilll, they will think' We'll send fo.r Dr. nev- 
ertheless !'" 
It was after their return to London that Bos"Tell '\-von the greatest 
triumph of his friendship. He carried through a negotiation, to 
'\v hich, as Burke pleasantly said, there '\-vas nothing equal in the \v hole 
history of the corps diplO1nräique. A t some monlent of enthusiaSln it 
llad occurred to him to bring Johnson into company ,vith \Vilkes. 
The infidel denlagogue '\-vas probably in the mind of the Tory High 
Churchman, '\-vhen he thre'\-v ont that pleasant little apophthegnl about 
patriotism. To bring together two such opposites ,vithout provoking 
a collision \vould be the cro\vning triumph of Boswell's curiosity. He 
,vas ready to run all hazards, as a chelnist might try some ne\v exper- 
iment at the risk of a destructive explosion; but being resolved, he 
took every precaution ,,,ith admirable foresight. 
Boswell had been invited by the Dillys, well-known booksellers of 
the day, to meet "Tilkes. " Let us have Johnson," sugg6ßted the gal- 
Iant Boswell. " Not for the \vorld !" exclaimed Dilly. But, on Bos- 
,veIl's undertaking the negotiation, he consented to the experiment. 
Bos,,-'ell ,vent off to Johnson and politely invited hiIl1 in Dilly's nal11e. 
" I '\-"ill wait upon him," said Johnson. "Provided, sir, I suppose," 
said the diplomatic Boswell, "that the cOl11pany ,vhich he is to have is 
agreeable to you." " What do )"Tou mean, sir?" exclaimed Johnson. 
" 'Vhat do you take me for? Do you think I anl so ignorant of the 
world as to prescribè to a gentleman what conlpauy he is to have at his 
table? " Bos'\-vell ,,"orked the point a little farther, tin, by judicious 
Inanipulation, he had got Johnson to commit himself to Ineeting any- 
body-e\"Ten Jack VV Hkes, to make a wild hypothesis-at the Dill:rs'
 
table. Boswell retired, hoping to think that he had fixed the discus- 
sion in Johnson's mind. 
The great day arrived, and Boswell, like a consummate general ,vho 
leaves nothing to chance, went himself to fetch Johnson to the dinner. 
The great man had forgotten the engagement, and was" buffeting his 
books" in a dirty shirt and an1Ídst clouds of dust. \Vhen ren1Índed of 
his promise, he 'said that he had ordered dinner at home with 
Irs. 
"Tilliams. Entreaties of ,the ,varmest kind from Boswell softened the 
peevish old lady, to whose pleasure Johnson had referred hiIn. Bos- 
well flew back, announced l\Irs. \Yilliams's consent, and Johnson 
roared, " Frank. a clean shirt!" and was soon in a hackney -coach. 
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Bos'well rejoiced like a " fortune- hunter \vho has got an heiress into a 
post-chaise 'with hiIu to spt out for Gretna (treen. " Yet the joy ,vas 
with trenlbling. Arrived at Dillys's, Johnson found himself alnongst 
strangers, and Boswell \vatched anxiously from a corner. &, \Yho is 
that gentlenlan? " ,vhispered Johnson to Dilly. " 1\11'. Arthur Lee." 
Johnson \vÏ1istled "too- too-too" doubtfully, for Lee ,vas a patriot and 
an AUlerican. "And \vho is the gentlelnan in lace?" "1\11'. \Vil1\:es, 
sir." .Johnson subsided into a ,vindo,v-seat and fixed his eye on a 
book. lIe \vas fairly in the toils. His reproof of Boswell ,vas recent 
enough to prevent hÍ1n fronl exhibiting his displeasure, and he re- 
solved to restrain hinlself. 
At dinner 'Yilkes, placed next to Johnson, took up his part in the 
perforInance. He pacified the sturdy lnoralist by delicate attentions to 
his needs. He helped him carefully to SOllie fine veal. " Pray give 
me leave, sir; it is better here-a little of the bro,vn-some fat. sir- 
a little of the stuffing-some grayy-Iet llle have the plpasure of giv. 
ing you SOllle butter. Allo\v nle to rcconlnlend a squeeze of this 
orange; or the lemon, perhaps, lllay have lllore zC5t." "Sir, sir," 
cried Johnson, "1 am obliged to you, sir," bo\\'ing anù turning to him, 
,vith a look for some thne of " surly virtue," and soon of complacency, 
Gradually the conversation becaule cordial. Johnson told of the 
fascination exercised by Foote, 'who, like \Vilkes, had succeeded in 
pleasing hhn against his ,vil1. Foote once took to selling beer, and it 
was so bad that the servants of Fitzherbert, one of his custolner
, re- 
solved to protest. They chose a little black boy to carry their rf'1l10n- 
strance; but the boy \vaited at table one day \vhen Foote "Tas present, 
and returning to his coulpanions, said, "This is the fin
st man I have 
ever seen. I \vill not deliver your message; I ,viII drink his beer." 
Fronl Foote the transition \vas easy to Garrick, 'VhOlll Johnson, as 
usual, defended against the attacks of others. lIe luaintained that 
Garrick's reputation for avarice, though unfounded, had been rather 
useful than othenvise. " You despise a luan for avarice, but you do 
not hate hiIn." The clamour \vouIù have b
en 1110re pffectual, had it 
bpen directed against his Hving \vith Rplendour too great for a player. 

J ohnson ,vent on to speak of the difficulty of getting biographical in- 
fornlation. '\Then he had \vished to write a life of Dryden, he ap- 
plied to tw.o living men ,vho relnenlbered hhn. One eould only ten 
hÏ1n that Dryden had a chair by the fire at \tVill's Coffee-l}ouse in 
winter, \vhich was llloved to the l>alcony in SUlnmer. The other (Cib- 
bel') could only rpport that he relnelnhpred Dryden as a "decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will's." 
Johnson and \Vi1kes had one point in COTnmon-a vigorous preju- 
dice against the Scotch, and upon this topic they cracked their jokes in 
friendly enlulation. When th
y Inet upon a later occasion (1781), 
they still pursued this inexhaustihle subject. Wilkes told ho\v a 
privateer had completely plundered seven Scotch islands and re-em- 
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barked with three and sixpence. Johnson now remarked in answer 
to somebody ,vho said, "Poor old England is lost!" "Sir, it is not so 
much to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have 
found it." " You must kno,v, sir," he said to 'Vill{:es, "that I lately 
took Iny friend Boswell and showed hinl genuine civilized life in an 
English provincial to,vn. I turned hÍ1n loose at Lichfield, that he 
lnight see for once real civility, for you know he lives alllong savages 
in 
cot1and and among rakes in London." " Except," said 'Nilkes, 
"\"hen he is ,vith grave, sober, decent people like you and me." 
II And \ve ashalned of him," added Johnson, sU1iling. 
Bos\vell had to bear sonle jokes against hinlseI f and his countrymen. 
from the pair; but he had trhnnphed, and rejoiced greatly when he 
,vent hOll1e \vith Johnson, and heard the great luan speak of his pleas- 
ant dinner to 1\lrs. \Villhtnls. Johnson seems to have been perIna 
nently reconciled to his foe. " Did we not hear so nluch said of .J ack 
\Vilkes," he relnarked next year, "\ve should thinl{: more highly of 
his conversation. Jack has a great variety of ta]k, Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But, after hearing his 
nanle sounded frOlll þole to pole as the phænix of convivial felicity, 
we are disappointed in his cOlllpany. lIe has al\vays been at me, but 
I ,vould do Jack a kindness rather than not. The contest is now 
over. " 
In fact, Wilkes had ceased to play any part in public life. 'Vhen 
Johnson Inet him next (in 1781) tÌley joked about such dangerous 
topics as SOllle of \Vilkes's political performances. Johnson sent hhl1 
a copy of the Lives, and they ,vere seen con versing tfte-â-téte in con- 
fidential whispers about George II. and the I{Jng- of Prussia. To 
Bos'\vell's Illind it suggested the happy days \vhen the lion should lie 
down \vith the kid, or, as Dr. Barnard suggested, the goat. 
In the year 1777 Johnson began the Lives of tlte I
oets, in compli- 
ance \vith a request from the booksellers, \vho wished for prefaces to 
a large coHection of English poetry. Johnson asked for this ,york 
the extrelnely lllodest sum of 200 guineas, 'v hen he Illight easi1y, ac- 
cording to l\falone, have received 1000 or 1500. lIe did not n1eet Bos- 
'well till Septenlber, \vhen they spent ten days together at Dr. Tay- 
lor's. The subject \vhich special1y interested Bos\vell at this time \vas 
the fate of the unlucky Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery in the previous 
June. Dodd seelns to have heen a ,vorthless charlatan of the popular 
preacher variety. lIis crÍ1ne \vould not in our day have been thought 
\vorthy of so severe a punishment; but his conteulporaries were IPRs 
shocked by the fact,of death being inflicted for such a fault, than by 
the fact of its being inflicted on a clergyman. Johnson exerted him- 
self to procure a ren1Ïssion of sentence by "\vriting various letters and 
petitions on Dodd's behalf. Ill' seenlS to have been deeply 11loved 
by the man's appeal, and conld "not bear the thought" that any neg- 
ligence of his should lead to the death of a fellow -creature; but he 
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said. that if he had hhnself been in au thorit.y he \yould llaye signed 
the death ,varrant, and for the nlan hilllself he had as little rpspect 
as ll1ight be. He said, indeed, th:.t Dodd was right in not joining in 
the" cant" about leaving a 'v retched w0rld. ":K 0, no," said the poor 
rogue, "it has been a very agreeable \vorld to Ine." Dodd had allo\ved 
to pass for his o\vn one of the papers conlposed for hiln by Johnsoll, 
and the Doctor \vas not quite pleaseù. 'Vhen, ho,,'ever, Seward t:'X- 
pressed a doubt as to Dodd's po\ver of ,vriting so forcibly, Johnson 
felt bound not to expose him. " 'V11Y should YOll think so? Depend 
upon it, sir, when any Infin kno,vs he is to be hanged in a fortnight, 
it concentrates his nlind \vonderfulIy." On another occasion, Johnson 
expressed a doubt hilllself as to ,vhether Dodd had l"pnlly cOlnposed a 
certain prayer on the night before his execution. "Sir, do you think 
that a 111an the night before he is to be hanged cares for the succession 
of the royal fanli1y, though he 1nay hayc C0111posed the prayer then? 
A Inan ,vho has been canting all his life I11ny cant to the last; and 
)Tet a man ,vho has been refused a pardon after so 111uch petitioning, 
,vould hardly be praying thus fervently for the king." 
The last day at Taylor's 'was characteristic. Johnson \vas very cor- 
dial to his disciple, and Bos,vell fancied that he could defend his Inas- 
tel' at "the point of his s"rord." "l\Iy regard for you," 
aidJohnson, 
" is greater ahnost than I have \vol'c1s to express, but I do not choose 
to be al \vays repeating it. \\r rite it down in the first leaf of your 
pocket-book, and never doubt of it again." They becalne sentÎ1nental, 
and talked of the 111isery of hU1l1an life. Bos\vell spoke of the pleas- 
ures of society. "Alas, sir," replied J ohn80n, like a true pessÏInist, 
" these are only strugglps for happiness!" lIe felt exhilarated, 11& 
said, ,vhen he first ,vent to Ranelagh, but he changed to the 11lood of 
Xerxes ,veeping at the sight of his arIuy. "It \vent to nlY heart to 
consider that there \vas not one in all that brilliant circle that "vas not 
afraid to go h01ne and think; but that the thoughts of each individual 
,yonld be distressing ,vhen alone." S01l1e years before he had gone 
,vith Bos\vell to the Pantheon and taken a 11101'(-> cheerful vie,v. 'Yllf'n 
Boswell doubted whether there Wf're lllany happy pf'ople present, la- 
said, "Yes, sir, there are lllany happy people here. There are nlal1 \' 
people here 'who are watching hundreds, nnd ,vho think hundreds are 
watching thenl." The Ulore permanent feeling ,vas that \vhich he x- 
pressed in the" serene autu1nn nig-ht" in Taylor's garden. He ,,-as 
willing, however, to talk cahnly about eternal punislullent, anù to ad- 
luit the possibility of a "mitigated interpretation." 
After supppr he dictated to Bos'well an argunlent in favour of the 
negro ,v11o \vas thpn clain1ing his liberty in Scotland. lIe hated sla- 
very with a zeal ,vhich the excellent Bos,vell thought to be ",vitbout 
kno\vledge ; " and on one occaRion gave as a toast to SODle " very grave 
men" at Oxford, " I-Iere's to the next insurrection of negroes in the 
West Indies." The hatred ,vas combined with as hearty a dislike for 
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American independence. "How is it," he said, H that we nlw"ays 
hear the loudest yelps for liberty anlongst the drivers of negroes?" 
The harlllouy of the evening ,,yas unluckily spoilt by an explosion of 
this prejudice. Bos,,'ell undertook the defence of the colonists, and 
the discussion became so fierce that though Johnson had expressed a 
,villingness to sit up all night ,vith hilll, they were glad to part 
after an bour or t\VO, and go to bed. 
In 1778, Boswell caIne to London and found Johnson absorbed, to 
an extent \vhich apparently excited his jealousy, by his intÍ1l1acy with 
the Thrales. They had, ho\yever, several agreeable nleetings. One 
,vas at the club, and Bos\vell's report of the conversation is the full- 
est that \ve have of any of its llleetings. ,A, certain reserve is indicat- 
ed by his using initials for the interlocutors, of \VhOn1, however, one 
can be easily identified as Burke. The talk began by a discussion of 
an antique statue, said to be the dog of Alcibiaùes, and valued at 
1000l. Burke said that the representation of no anjnlal could be worth 
so lnuch. Johnson, ,vhose taste for art was a vanishing quantity, 
said that the value \vas proportional to the difficulty. A statue, as he 
argued 011 another occasion, ,vould be ,vorth nothing if it \vere cut out 
of a carrot. Everything, he no'v said, was valuable ,vhich " enlarged 
the sphere of hUlnan po,vers." The first man ,vho balanced a stra\v 
upon his nose, or rode upon three horses at once, deserved the ap- 
plause of nlankind ; and so statues of animals should be preserved as 
a proof of dexterity, though men should Dot continue such fruitless 
labours. 
The conversation becam
 lfiore instructive under t11e guidance of 
Burke. lIe nlaintained ,vhat s
elned to his hearers a paradox, though 
it \vould be illtprpsting to hear his argllll1ents fronl S0111e profounder 
pcol1onlist than Boswell, that a c.ountry ,vould be Ioade more populous 
by Pll1igration. "There are bulls enough in Ireland," he relnarked 
incidentally in the course of the argulnent. " So, sir, I should think 
fronl your argument," said Johnson, for once condescending to an ir- 
resistible pun. It is recorded, too, that he once made a bull hinlself, 
observing that a horse was so slo\,y that wh
n it ,vent up hill, it stood 
still. If he no,v failed to appreciate Burke's argument, he made one 
good remark. Another speaker said that unhealthy countries ,vere 
the nlost populous. " Countries which are the DIOst populous," re- 
plied Johnson, "have the nlost destructive diseases. That is the 
true state of the proposition;" and, indeed, the renlark applies to the 
case of emigration. 
A. discussion then took place as to ,v11et11er it ,vould be 'worth w11iIe 
for Burke to take so nluch trouble with speeches ,vhich never decided 
a vote. Burke replied that a spéech, though it did not gain one vote, 
would have an influence, and 11laintailled that the House of Commons 
was not whoHy corrupt. " We are all nlore or less governed by in- 
terest," was Johnson's comment. "But interest will not do every' 
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thing. In a case which admits of doubt, we try to t1link on dle side 
which is for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act accord- 
ingly. But the subject must ad!nit of diversity of colouring ; it must 
receive a colour on that side. In the House of COIn mOllS there are 
melubers enough ,vho ,vill not vote what is grossly absurd and un- 
just. No, sir, there lllust al\,yays be right enough, or appearance of 
right, to keep "Trong in countenance." After SOJue deviations, the 
conversation returned to this point. Johnson find Burke agreed on a 
characteristic statelnent. Burke said that frOlll his experience he had 
learnt to think better of mankind. "Fronl lny experience," replied 
Johnson, " I have found thOll1 ,vorse on cOlll111ercial dealings, Inore 
dispo:::,ed to cheat than I had any notion oÏ; but lnore disposed to do 
one another good than I had conceived." "Les
 just, and I110re bene- 
ficent," as another speaker suggested. Johnson proceeded to say that 
considering the pressure of ,vant, it ,vas ,vonderflll that men would 
do so luuch for pach other. The greatest liar i
 f'aid to speak more 
truth than falsehood, an
 perhaps the \\Torst Ulan lllight do lllore good 
than not. But "Then Bos,vell suggested that pprhaps experience ll1Ïght 
increase our estiInate of human happiness, Johnson returned to llis 
habitual pe
sÎ1nisnl. " No, sir, the nlore 'Vt:' inquire, the III ore we 
sha11 find 111e11 less happy." Thl-' talk soon \vandert'd off into a di
- 
quisition upon the folly of deliberaÜ>ly testing the strength of our 
friend's affection. 
The evening ended by Johnson accepting a COllllnission to ,vrite to 
a friend ,vho had given to the Club a hogshead of claret, and to 
request another, ,vith "a happy alnbiguity of expression," in the 
hopes tl'at it lllight also be a prt>sellt. 
Sonle days nfter\vards, anoth
r conversation took placf', ,vhich has 
a certain cplehrity in Bos,vellian literature. The scene \Va8 at Dillys's, 
and the guests in('luded 1\Iiss Sf',vard and :1\lrs. 1(11o,v}es. a ,v(-'l1- 
kno\vn Quaker Lady. B('fore dinner Johnson seized upon a bOOK 
,vhich he lu->pt in his lap during dinner, ,vrapped up in the taùle- 
cloth. IIis attf'ntion 'vas not dif'tracteù fron1 the various business of 
the hour, Lut IH
 hit upon a topic \\Thich happily cOlnùined the t,vo 
fippropriatf' vt'ins of thought. lIe hoasted that IIp 'would ,vrite a 
cookery-hook upon philo
()J>hi('fil principles, and declared in opposition 
to l\Iiss Se\\Tard that snch a task was lJPyond the sphere of \\TOlnan. 
Perhaps this Ipù to a disf'UHSion upon the privileges of ll1en, in \\Thich 
Johnson put dO\\'1l 1\11';0;. !(no\v]('s, who had SOlne hankering for 
WOlllen's rights, hy thp 
hakpspearian lnaxÏJn that if t,vo ll1en ride on 
a hOl8e, one 111Ust ride lJ{'hind. Driven froln her position in this 
world, poor 1\11'8. KIlO'wles hoped that HexeH might be equal in the 
next. BosweH reprovpd her by tll{
 ren1ark already quoted, that 11lcn 
might as \vell expect to he {'qual to ang(>ls. TIe enforces this vie\v by 
an illustration snggesh->d hy the "Hpv. 1\11'. Bro\vn of {Ttrecht," ,vho 
had oùserved that a great or small glass might be equally full, though 
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not holding equal quantities. :t\Ir. Bro,vn intended this for a confuta- 
tation of IlnDie, ,vho has said that a little :àlis
, dreBsed for a ball, 
Inny be as happy as an orator who has won SOlno tritunphant 

n('ceRs.* 
'rhe conversation thus took a t11eological turn, all(l 1'1 I'S. I\:llowlp
 
,vas fortunate enough to win Johnson's high approval. lIe defendpd 
a doctrine Inaintained by SOaniG J enyns, that frif>ndship is not a 
(
hristian virtue. 1\ll's. J{no,vles relnarked that J(lSUS had twelve 
di"ci pIps, bnt there was one wholn he loved. Johnson," ,,,ith eyes 
sparkling benignant1y," exclaÍIlled, " Very ,veIl indeed, llladaln; YOlL 
ha ve 
aid very well 1 " 
So far all had gonp Sllloothly; hut lu:\re, for S0111e inexplieahle 
reason, Johnson burst into a sudden fury against the Aïllerican rebpIs, 
\VhOlll he described a
 "rascals, rolJhpl"s, pirates," and roarf>d out a 
trelnendous volley, ,vhich Iuight abnost have ùpen audihle across the 
Atlantic. Boswell sat and trelnùled, but gradualty diverted the sage 
to less exciting topics. 'fhe nalllP of Jonathan E<hvards suggested a 
discussion n pon free \vill and nt'ce
sity, upon \" hich poor Boswell 
\vaS luuch given to ,vorry hilnself. SCHne titne aftenvards Johnson 
\"rote to hhn, in answer to one of his hunentations: "l hoped you 
had got rid of all this hypocrisy of lliisery. ''''hat have yon to do with 
liberty and necessity'! Or \vhat lllore than to hold your tongue about 
it?" Bos\vell could never take this sensible advice; hut he got little 
cOlufort froln his oracle. "'V e kno\\-T that \ve are all free, and there's 
an end on't," \\Tas his statelnent on one occasion, and now he could 
only say, "All theory is against the freedolll of the will, and all 
experience for it." 
Some.fanliliar topics follo\ved, \vhich playa great part in Boswell's 
reports. Alnong the favourite topics of the sentiIllentalists of the 
day 'vas the denunciation of "luxury," and of civilized life in gen- 
eral. There \vas a disposition to find in the South 
ea savages or 
American Indians an elnbodinlent of the fancied state of nature. 
Johnson heartily despised the affectation. lIe ,vas told of an Anler- 
ican woman \vho had to 1e hound in ordcr to keep her frOln savage 
life. "She IlluSt have been an anhnal, a heast," said Boswell. 
" Sir," said Johnson, "she ,vas a sppaking cat." SOlllehody quoted 
to hÍ1n ,vith adnliration the soliloquy of an officer ,,,110 had lived in 
the \vilds of Anlerica: "Ilere aIll I, free and unrpstrained, aIuidst 
the rude magnificence of naturp, \vith the Indian \VOlllan by IUY :-;ide, 
anJ this gun, \vith ,vhich I can procure food ,vhpn I want it! '\That 
Illore can be desired for hUlnan happiness?" "])0 not allow yourself, 
sir," replied Johnson, "to be inlposed upon by such gross absurdity. 
It is; sad stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he IHight as ,veIl 


* Boswell remarks as a curious coincidence that the flame illustration had bten 
used by a Dr. King, a dissenting minister. Doubtless it has been used often 
enough. For one instance see [JQnne'8 Serrrwns (Alford's Edition), vol. i., p. ó. 
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exclaim, 'Here am I with this co,v and this grass; \vhat 1 eing can 
enjoy greater felicity?'" \Vhen Johnson iInplol'ed Bos,,'el1 to ,. clea
 
his n1ind of cant," llf
 "'as attacking his disdple for affecting a serious 
depression about public affairs; but the cant ,,-hich he hated ,vould 
certainly have included as its first article an adlllÏration for the state 
of nature. 
On the present occasion Johnson defended luxury, and said that he 
had learnt much fronl J\landevilIe-a shre,vd cynic, 3n (\'hOln John- 
son's hatred for luun bug is exaggerated into a gen{.lral disbe1ief in 
Teal as ,veIl as shanl nob]pness of sentiInent. As the cOln'ersation 
proceeded, J ohnsol1 expI.essed his haLitual horror of death, and 
caused l\1iss Seward's ridicule by talking seriously of ghosts and the 
inlportance of the question of their reality; and then follo,ved an 
explosion, ,vhich seeIns to have closed this characteristic evening. A 
young \YOlnan had become a Quaker under the influence of 1\lrs. 
I{no,vles, ,vho no,v proceeded to deprecate Johnson's ,vrath at ,vhat 
he regarded as an apostasy. "J\ladanl," he said, "she is an odious 
,vench," and he proceeded to denounce her audacity in presuming to 
choose a religion for herself. "She kne,v no nlore of the points of 
difference," he said, " than of the difference ùet,veen the Copernican 
and Ptolemaic systems." 'Yhen ]\11'8. I(no,vlf's said that she had the 
Kew rrestament before her, he said .that it ,yas the" 1110st difficult 
book in the ,vorld," and he proceeded to attack the unlucky proselyte 
\vith a fury ,vhich shocked the t,yO ladies. 1\lrs. !{no"vles after\vards 
published a report of this conversation, and obtained anotller report, 
,vith ,vhich, ho\velrer, she ,vas not sati
fierl, from 
fiss Sp,vard. Both 
of thenl represent the peor doctor as hopplessly confuted by the mUd 
dignity and calm reason of J\lrs. Kno,,'les, though the triun1ph is 
painted in far the brightest colours by 1\lrs. l{no,vles herself. Un- 
luckily, there is not a trace of Johnson's Inanner, except in one 
phrase, in eith r report, and th(JY are chiefly curious as an indirect 
testimony to Bos,vell's superior po,vers. The passage, in which both 
the ladies agree, is that Johnson, on the expression of l\frs. Kno,v1es's 
hope that he .would nleet the young lady in another ,vorld, retorted 
that he ,vas not fond of lncetlng fools any,vhere. 
Poor Bos,vell ,vas at this tilne a ,vater-drinker hy Johnson's recom- 
mendation, though unluckily for himself he neyer broke off his drink- 
ing llabits for long. They had a conversation at Paoli's, in ,vhich 
Bos,vell argued against his present practice. Johnson ren1arked "that 
wine gave a III an nothing, but only put in motion ,vhat had been 
locked up in frost." It ,vas a key, suggested SOTI1e one, ,vhich opened 
a box, but the box nlight be full or enlpty. "Nay, sir," said John- 
son, "conversation is the key, ,vine is a picklock, ,vhich forces open 
the box and injures it. A man should cultivate his Inind, so as to 
have that confidence and readiness ,vithout ,vine ,vhich ,vine gives." 
Boswell characteristically said that the great difficulty was from "be- 
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nevolence." It ,,"as lIard to refuse" a good, ,,"orthy man" wllo asked 
you to try his cellar. This, according to Johnson, ,vas nlere conceit, 
implying an exaggerated estimate of your importance to your enter- 
tainer. Reynolds gallantly took up the opposite 
de, and produced 
the one recorded instance of a J ohnsonian blush. "I won't argue 
any more ,vith you, sir," said Johnson, ,vho thonght every man to be 
elevated ,vho drank wine, "yon are too far gone." "I should have 
thought so indeed, sir, had I ll1ade such a speech as you have no,v 
done," said Reynolds; and Johnson apologized with the aforesaid 
blush. 
The explosion,vas soon over on this occasion. Not long afterwards 
,J ohnson attaek(-'d Boswell so fiercely at a dinner at Reynolds's, that 
the poor disciple kept away for a week. They Inade it up \vhen they 
met next, and Johnson solaced Boswell's wounded vanity by highly 
conlnlelldil1g an inlage lllade by hÎ1n to express his feelings. "I 
don't care ho,v often or how high Johnson tosses Dle when only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft ground; but I do not like falling 
on stones, \vhich is the case when enenlies are present." The phrase 
may rec1ll one of Johnson's happiest illustrations. "\Vhen SOlne one 
said in his presence that a congé d'élire l1light be considerf'd as only 
a strong reconlnlendation. "Sir," replied Johnson, "it is such a 
rf'commendation as if I should thro'v you out of a two-pair of stairs 
,vindo,v, and recomnlend you to fall soft." 
It is perhaps time to cease these extracts from Boswell's reports. 
'rhe next two years ,vere less fruitfu1. In 1779 Boswell was careless, 
though t\vice in London, and in 1780 he did not pay his annual visit. 
Bos\vell has partly filled up the gap by a collection of sayings Inade 
by Langton, sonle passages from ,vhich have been quoted, anq his 
correspondence gives various details. Garrick died in January of 
1779, and Beauclerk in March, 1780. Johnson hinlself seems to have 
shown few sYlnptoIns of increasing age; but a change ,vas approach- 
ing, and the last years of his life \vere destined to be clouded, not 
merely by physical weakness, but by a change of circumstances which 
had great influence upon his happines
. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CLOSING YEARS OF JOHNSON'S IJIFE. 


IN following Boswell's guidance \ve have necessarily seen only one 
side of Johnson's life; and probably that side ,vhich had least signifi- 
C3-nce for the man himself. 
Bo
well saw in him chiefly the 
reat diçtator of çonversation ; an
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though the r
port
 of J
}lnson's talk represent his character in spite 
of some qualIficatIons wIth unusual fulness, tJu-'re 'vere nlany traits 
v
r'y inadt'quately revtaled at the l\fitre or the Club, at 1\lrs. Thrale's 
or in lncptings ,ith \Vilkes or Heynolds. \Ye 11l:1Y catch som
 
glÏ1upses frOln his letters and diaries of that Ílnvard life ,vhich con- 
sisted generally in a long succession of struggles against an oppreðsive 
and often paralysing luelancholy. Another 1110St uoteworthy side to 
his character is revealed in his relations to persons too hUlllble for 
ad.n1Ïs
ion to the tables at "y'T hich he exerted a despotic sway. Upon 
tll1S sIde Johnson ,vas ahnost entir('ly loveable. 'Ve often have to 
regret the inl perfection of the records of 


That best portion of a good man's life, 
nis little, namc1cs
, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


Every,vhere in Johnson's letters and in the occasional anecdotes, we 
come upon indications of a tenderness and untirin
 henevolence which 
,,"ould lllake us forgive far ,yorse faults than have ever bepn laid to 
his charge. Nay, the very asperity of the Ulan's outside becolnes en- 
deared to us by the association. lIis irritability never vented itst'lf 
against the helple
s, and his rough Í111patience of fanciful troubles inl- 
plied no ,vant of synlpathy for real SOl'ro'v. One of Mrs. Thrale's 
anecdotes is intf'nded to sho\v J ohllson's harsluless :-(( \\Tlwn [ one 
day Jalllented the loss of a first cousin killed in Anlerica, 'Pr'ythee, 
Iny dear,' said he, 'have done ,vith cant.ing ; ho\v ""ould the "vorld be 
t.he "vorse for it, I may ask, if all your relations ,vere at onee spitted 
like larks and roasted for Presto's supper 'f Presto ,vas the dog that 
lay under the taLlf' ,vhile 'VB talkpd." 'fhe counter verRion, given hy 
Bos,veJI is, that 1\1rs. Thrale related JH-'r cousin's deat.h in the Inidst of 
a }If'art.y supper, and that Johnson, sllocked at her ,vant of f('eling, 
said, "l\fadaul, it ,vould give you very little concern if all your rela 
tions were spitted Jikp those larks, and roaRted for Presto's supper." 
Taking the lllost unfavourable version, "Te 111ay judge how much real 
indifference to hunuuI sorro'v ,vas bnplied hy sf'eing ho,v Johnson was 
affected by a loss of onc> of his lnunblest friends. It is but one case of 
luany. In 17G7, he took leave, as he notes in his diary, of his" dear 
old friend, Catherine Chalnbers," who had bp('n for about forty-threp 
years in the service of his fanlily. " I d
sired all to ,vithdra,v," he 
says, "then told hpr that ,ve ,vere to part for 
Yer, anù, as Christian
, 
we should part ,vith prayer, and that I ,vould, if she ,vas ,viJling, say 
a short prayer beside her. She expressed great desire to hf'ar 111<', 
and held up her poor hands as she lay in bed, ,vith great feTvour, 
,vhile I prayed, ]tueeJing by her, in nearly the follo,ving ,yords "- 
,,,hich shall not be repeated here-" I then kisspd her,'
 he addR. 
If She told me that to part was the greatest pain that she had ever felt. 
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Rnd that she hopr-d ,ve should meet again in a better place. I ex- 
pressed, ,vith swelled eyes, and great emotion of kindness, the sallle 
hopes. \Ve kissed and parted-I hunlbly hope to Ineet again and part 
no 1110re." 
A Ulan ,vith so true and tender a heart could say seren(->ly, \vhat 
\"ith S0111e Inen ,vonld be a lllere excuse for 'VHl1t of syulpathy, that he 
" hated to hear people \vhine about llletaphy
ieal uistresses Wh(>l1 tlwre 
was so llluch \vant and hunger in the ,vorld." fIe had a sounù and 
rightpous contelnpt for all affectation of excessive sen
i1Jility. "Snp- 
pos
,"said Boswell to hinl, \vhilst their COllunOll friend 13aretti was 
lying under a charge of I1lurder, "that one of your intimate friends 
were apprehended for an offence for ,vhich he nlight be hanged." "I 
should do \vhat I could," rl?{)lied Johnson, "to ùail him, and give J1Íln 
any other assistance; but if he \vere once fairly hanged, I should not 
suffer." "'V ould you eat your dinner that day, sir?" asks BosweH. 
, , Yes, sir; and eat it as if he were eating \vith Ine. \Vhy, there's 
Baretti, \vllo's to be tried for his life to-Inorro\v. Friends have risen 
up for hiIn upon every side; yet if he should ùe hanged, p.one of theln 
will eat a slice of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sYll1pathetic feel- 
ing goes a very 1ittle \vay in depressing the Inind." Bos\vel1 iJIustrRted 
the subject by saying that TOlll Davies had just \vritten a letter to 
Foote, tplling hÌlll that he could not sleep frou1 COllcern ahout Baretti, 
and at the sallIe tillle reCOlnlnE-'nding a young lllan \vllo kppt-a l'ickIe- 
shop. Johnson sumllled up by the relllark. ,. Y Oll \vill finù tlu,'se 
Vf'ry feeling people are not very ready to do you good. They pay you 
by feeling." Johnson never objected to feeling, but to the waste of 
fep]jng. 
In a similar vein he told 
Irs. Thrale that a "surly fello'v" like 
]lÏlllscl f had no compassion to spare for" wounds given to vanity allfl 
softness," \vhilst \vitnessing the COllllnon sight of actual \vaut in great 
cities. On Lady Tavistock's death, said to have ùeen caused hy grief 
for her husband's loss, he observed that her life nlight have lWt'1l 
savpd if she had uppn put into a sluall chandler's shop, \\rith a child to 
nurse. \Yhen l\Irs. Thrale suggested that a lady \vould be grievt'cl he- 
cause her friend had lost the chance of a fortune, "She '\TiB snffpr 
as luuch, perhaps,"'he replied, "as your horse did \vhen your cow 
luisc3-rrieJ." 
Irs. Thrale testifies that he once reproached IH.'r stprn- 
ly for cOlnplaining of the dust. \Vhen he kup\v, he said, ho\v lllè\ny 
poor falnilies ,vould perish next \vinter for \vaut of the brf'ad \vhic'h 
the drought \vonld dêny, he could not bear to hear ladies sighing for 
rain on account of their cOlllplexions or their clothes. \Yhile report- 
ing such sayings, she adds, that he loved the poor as she never sa \v 
anyone else love them, with an earnest df'sire to make thenl l1appy. 
His charity ,vas unbounded; he proposed to a]]o'v himself one hun- 
dred a year out of the three hundred of his pension; but th(' T]ll
a h.s 
could never discover that he really spent upon hinlsclf more than 70l. J 
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or at nlost 80l. He llad nunlerous dependants, abroad as well as at 
honle, 'who " did not like to see hill1 latterly, unless he brought 'en1 
ll10ney." He fiJled his pockets with sn1all cash, \vhich he distributed 
to beggars in defiance of political economy. \Yhen told that the re- 
cipients only laid it out upon gin and tobacco, he replied that it \vas 
savage to -deny thenl the fe\v coarse pleasures which the richer dis., 
dained. N unlerous instances are given of n10re judicious charity. 
""'hen, for eXflmple, it Benedictine ulonk, \VhOln he had seen in Paris, 
hecanle a Protestant, Johnson supported hinl for SOllIe lllonths in Lon
 
don, till he could get a Hying. Once cOllling home late at night, he 
found a poor \YOnlan lying in the street. lIe carried her to his house 
on Lis back, and found that she \vas reduced to the lowest stage of 
\vant, poverty, and disease. He took care öf her at his o\vn charge, 
\vith all tenderness, until she was restored to health, and tried to have 
her put into a virtuous \vay of living. His house, in his later years, 
was filled \vith various waifs and strays, to \vhom he gave hospitality 
and 
omethlles support, defending hhnself by saying that if he did not 
help thelll nobody else \vould. The head of his household was lVliss 
Williams, who had been a friend of his wife's, and after coming to 
stay \vith him, in order to undergo an operation for cataract, became 
a permanent inmate of l1Ïs house. She had a sll1all income of some 
40l. a year, partly from the charity of connexions of her father's, and 
partly arising from a little book of miscellanies published by subscrip- 
tion. Sh0 was a woman of some sense and cultivation, and \vhen she 
died (in 1783) Johnson said that for thirty years she had been to him 
as a sister. Boswell's jealousy was excited during the first period of 
his acquaintance, when Goldsmith one nigllt went hon1e with John- 
son, crying" I go to 1\fiss Williams "-a phrase which in1plied ad- 
mission to an intimacy fronl which Boswell \"as as yet excluded. Bos- 
well soon obtained the coveted privilege, and testifies to the respect 
with which Johnson always treated the inn1ates of his family. Be- 
fore leaving her to dine with Bos\vell at the hotel, he asked her wllat 
little delicacy should be sent to her from the tavern. Poor Miss 'ViJ- 
Iiams, ho\yever, \-vas peevish, and, according to Hawkins, had been 
known to drive Johnson out of the 1'00111 by her reproaches, and Bos- 
'\\?ell's delicacy was shocked by the supposition that she tested the ful- 
ness of cups of tea, by putting her finger inside. We are glad to 
kno\v that this was a false impression, and, in fact, Miss WilliamR, 
however unfortunate in temper and circumstances, ::;eell1S to have be
n 
a lady by ll1anners and education. 
The npxt innlate of this queer household \vas Robert Levett, a man 
\vho had been a \vaiter at a coffee-house in Paris frpquented by sur- 
geons. They had enabled him to pICh: up some of their "art, and he 
Ret up as an " obscure practiseI' in physic amongst tIle lo,ver people" 
in London He took from them such fees as he could get, including' 
provisions, sometimes, unfortunately for him 1 of the potable kind. 
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lIe ,,-as once entrapped into a queer 11larriage, aud Johnson had to ar- 
range a separation from his ,vife. Johnson, it seenlS, had a good 
opinion of his medical skill, and 11lore or less em ployed his services in 
that capacity. He attended his patron at his breakfast; breal{fasting, 
said Percy, " on the crust of a roll, which Johnson threw to him after 
tearing out the crumb." The phrase, it is said, goes too far; Johnson 
al ways took pains that Levett should be treated lather as a friend 
than as a dependant. 
Besides these hUlnble friends, there ,vas a 1\lrs. Desnlolllins, the 
daughter of a Lichfield physician. Johnson had had some quarrel 
'with the father in his youth for revealing a confesssion of the mental 
disease \vhich tortured him from early years. He supported 
frs. 
Desilloulins none the less, giving honse-room to her and her daugh- 
ter, and nlaking her an allo,vance of half a-guinea a ,veek, a sum fqual 
to a twelfth part of his pension. Francis Barber has already been 
Inentioned, and \ve have a dinl vision of a 1\Iiss Carn1Íchael, who com- 
pleted ,vÌlat he facetiously called his" seraglio." It \vas anything but 
a happy fan1ily. He suunned up their relations in a letter to 1\lrs. 
Thrale. ,. \Villiams," he says, "hates everybody; Levett hates Des- 
moulins. and does not love \Yilliaills; Desnloulins hates them both; 
pon (l\fiss Carnlichael) loves none of them." Frank Barbercolliplained 
of 
Iiss \Villianls's authority, find )1iss \Villiaills of Frank's insubor- 
dination. Intruders ,vIto had takt'n refuge under his roof brought 
their children there in his abbence, and grunlbJed if their dinners were 
ill-dressed. The old lllan bore it all, relieving hinlself by an occasion- 
al gro,vl, but reproaching any ,,,ho ventured to join in the gro\vl for 
their indifference to the sufferings of poverty. Leyettdied in January, 
1782; J\fiss 'Villiams died, after a lingering illness, in 1783, and 
Johnson grieved in solitude for the loss of his testy cOlnpanions. A 
poem, conlposed upon Levett's death, records his feelings in language 
which ,vants the refinelnent of Goldsmith or the intensity of Co,vper's 
pathos, but \vhich is yet so sincere and tender as to be nlore inl- 
pressive than far more elegant coulpositions. It will be a fitting close 
to this brief indication of one side of Johnson's character, too easUy 
overlooked in Boswell's pages, to quote part of ,,-hat Thackeray truly 
calls the " sacred verses" upon Levett :- 


Well tried through many 8. varying year 
See Levett to the grave descend, 
Officious, innocpnt, sincere. 
, Of every friendless name the friend. 


In misery's darkest cavern known, 
His ready he1p was ever nigh 
 
Where hopeless anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 
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No summons n1ock'd by dull delay, 
No petty gains disdain'd by pride; 
The modest wants of every day, 
The toil of every day supplied. 


Bis virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the eternal :Master found 
His single talent weU employ'd. 


The busy day, the peaceful night, 
UnfeH, uneounted, glided by ; 
ß-is frame was :firm, his eye was brií!ht, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the easiest way. 


The last stanza sll1ells some\vhat of the country tonlbstone; but 
to read the ,vhole and to realize the deep, nlanly sentinlent ,vhich it 
implies, without tears in one's eyes, is to nle at least inlpossible. 
There is one littJe touch which Inay be added before ,ve proceed to 
the closing years of this tender-hearted old nloralist. 
ohnson loved 
little children, calling them" little dears," and crannning then1 with 
sweetlneats, though T
Te r<:>gret to add that lH
 once snubLed a little 
chiICI rather severely for a ,"ant of acquaintance with the PilgrÏJn's 
Pl'og'ì'N3.\. lIis cat, Rodge, should be {anlous 6Inongst the lovers of the 
raCf>. He used to go out and buy oysters for l-lodge, that the servants 
llÜght not take a dislike to the anÏlnal frolli having to serve it thelll- 
selves. He reproac1H
d his wife for beating a cat before the luaid, lest 
she should give a precedent for cruelty. Boswell, ,vho cherished an 
antipathy to cats, suffered at 
eeing lIodge scranl bUng up Johnson's 
breast, ,vhilst la" snliled and rubbed the beast's hack and pulled its 
tail. Bozzy rf'luarked that he ,vas a fine cat. "'Vhy, yes, sir," said 
Johnson; "hut I have had cats ,,,honl I liked better than this," and 
then, lest IIodge should be put out of countenance, hn !tdded, "but he 
is a very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed." lIe told Langton once of a 
young gentleman ,vho, 'when last heard of, was" rnnning about to'''11 
shooting cats; but," he n1urmured, in a kindly reverie, " Hodge shan't 
be shot; no, no, Hodge 
hall not be shot! " Once, \vhen Johnson \vas 
staying at a house in 'Vales, thf' gardener brought in a hare ,,,hich had 
been caught in the potatoes. The order \vas given to take it to the cool
. 
Johnson asked to have it placed in his anns. He took it tothe win- 
do,v and let it go, shouting to increase its speed. "V hen his host com- 
plained thai he had pedlaps spoilt the dinner, Johnson rep1ied by 
insisting that the rights of hospitality included an animal ,vhich had 
thus placed itself under the protection of the master of the garden. 
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We must pt'oceed, ho,vever, to a more serious event. The year 1781 
brought ,vith it a catastrophe ,vhich profoundly affected the brief re- 
mainder of Johnson's life. 1\11'. Thrale, whose health had been shaken 
by fits, dièd suddenly on the 4th of April. The ultÏ1l1ate consequence 
'was Johnson's los; of the second hOlne, in ,vhich he had so often 
found refuge frotn melancholy, alleviation of physical suffering, and 
plPRsure in social converse. The change did not follo,v at once, but 
as the catastrophe of a 1ittle social dralna, upon the rights and wrongs 
of which a good deal of controversy has been expencle 1. 
Johnson ,vas deeply affected by the loss of a friend whose face, as 
he said, " had never been turnf'd upon hÏIn through fifteen years but 
,vith respect and benignity." He ,vrote solelnn and affecting letters 
to the ,vi do 'v , and busied hirnself st1'en uously in her service. Thrale 
had lllade hiIn one of his executors, leaving hiIn a SIUan legacy; and 
Johnson took, it seems, a rather sin1ple-lllinded pleasure in dealing 
'with iInportant COlnlnercial affairs, and signing cheques for large SUll1S 
of lnoney. The old luan of letters, to ,vholu three hundred a year 
had been superabundant ,vealth, ,va
 a1l1USf'd at finding himself in 
the position of a luan of business, regulating what ,vas then regarded 
as a princely fortune. 'fhe bre\very \vas sold after a tÏ1ne, and John- 
son bustled about ,vith an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole. 
\Yhen asked ,vhat ,vas the value of the property, he replied luagniJo- 
quently, "\Ve are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of gro\ving rich beyond the drean1s of avarice." The 
Lre\very was in fact sold to Barclay, Perkins, and Co. for the sum of 
135,000l., and some )Tears after\vards it was the largest concern of the 
kind in the ,vorld. 
The first effect of the c1lange ,vas probably rather to tighten than 
to relax the bond of union ,vith the Thrale famHy. During the 
winter of 1781- 2, Johnson's i.nfirn1ities \\Tere gro\ving upon him. In 
the beginning of 1782 he ,vas suffering from an iHness ,vhich excited 
serious åpprehensions, and he ,vent to 1\lrs. Thrale's, as the only 
house ,vhere he could use "all the freedoll1 that sickness requires." 
She nursed hhn carefully, and expressed her feelings ,vith character- 
istic vehen1ence in a curious journal ,vhich he had encouraged her to 
kppp. It records her opinions about her affairs and her family,'vith a 
frankness felnarl(able even in ,vriting intend
d for no eye but her 
o,vn. " IIere is l\lr. Johnson very iIJ," she ,vrites on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary.. . ." 'Vhat shall ,ve do for hiD1? If I lose him I all1 
1110re than undone-friend, father, guardian, confidant! God give 
me health and patience! \Yhat shall I do '! " There is no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of these sentiments, though they seenl to repre- 
sent a ulond of excitelnent. They show that for ten 11lOllÍhs after 
Thrale's death 1\lrs. Thrale was keenly sensitive to the value of John- 
son's friendship. 
A cha.nge, however, ,vas approaching. To,vards the end of 1780 
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frs. Thralc had Inade the acquaintance of a!l Its.1ian musicia.n named 
Piozzi, 3. man of a1J1Ï
hle a:äd honourable charù.cter, luakir..g an inde- 
pendent income by his profession, but to the eYt.s of most veople 
rathe:::- inoffC'
l:3iYè thn.n specially attractive. The friendship hetwepn 
.i\Irs. Thrale and Piozzi rapidly bcc3,me clo
e-r, 
.nd l
y the end of 17Hl 

he ,,-vas oa very iutÏInate t p rn1S .,,
.ith t1H.
 g(:J.!1tl

Innn \vhom r.he calls 
"!ny Piozzi." lIe ha.d been l:laking a profp
sj"ar.l tI'ip to the Conti- 
nent during part of the perioJ since her lulsbaud's death, and upon 
his return in NOYCnlLet JohnsoTl conf;r2..tu1:1.t
d }lcr 
lI)(:m }w.ving t,vo 
friends ,vho loyod h01', in terms y;hieh 
uggest 
lO exi
ting- feeling of 
jf'alonsy During 17S
 t1H
 mutual affection of the lady and tlH
 mu- 
sician becan1e strong
r, and in the antulnn they had H.'-"'"o\ved it to. each 
othc'1', and 'were discu
sjng the qUt'st.ion of rna"!.'YÌ:1ge. 
Noone ,vho lIas had S'Hne experience of lifr;:- y: in br. ir.
Hr.ed to con- 
denrn 
Irs Thrale for her passion. Rather tllf' cap:lcity for a passion 
not excited b:y- an intrinsically unworthy oLjf'f't f:,honl<l jn'
rcase our 
estc21n for her. lIeI' nlarriag-e \vith Thrale hail hf'
!n, as has been 
saiel, one of convenience; anù, though she bore ldll! nu
ny children 

nd did hpr duty faithfully, she never loved h1n1. Towr
rds the end 
of })is life he had Inade her jpalous by very nunked atte;ìtions to the 
pretty and sentimental Sophy Streatfif'ld, 'which once caused a scenE' 
at his table; and during the last bvo years his nlÍnd lwd been \veak- 
{'ned, and his conduct llad caused her nnxiety and disrolnfort. It is 
not surprising that she should \velcome the ,varm and sirnple devotion 
of her ne'v lover, though she \vas of a ripe nge and the mother of 
gro\vn-up daughters. 
It is, ho\vever, pqually plain that an alliance ,vith a foreign fiddler 
,vas certain to shock British respectability. It is the old story of the 
quarrel bet\veen Philistia nnd Bohen1Ïa. Nor\vas respectability with- 
out much to say for itsf'lf. Piozzi \vas a Catholic as ,veIl as a foreigner, 
to n1arry hiIn ,vas in all probability to break \vith daughters just gro,v- 
ing into "vomanhood, \vhQm it ,vas obviously her first duty to protect. 
The marriage, therefore, might be regarded as not nlerely a revolt 
against conventional mOl'ality, but as leading to a desertion of country, 
religion, nnd fan1ily. lIeI' children, her husband's friends, and her 
\vhole circle \vere certain to look upon the Inatch ,vith feelings of th
 
strongest disapproval, and she Rchnitted to hf'rself that the objections 
,vere founded upon something more ,veighty than a fear of the \vor]d's 
Cf'l1sn reo 
Johnson, in particular, among \vhose virtues one cannot reckon a 
superiority to British prejudice, \vould inevitably consider the rnar- 
raige as siInp1y degrading. Foresee:ng this, nnd \vishing to avoid the 
pain of rejectil1
 advice ,vhich she felt unable to accept, she refrained 
from retaining her" friend, father, and guardian" in the position of 
"confidant." Her situation in the sumnler of 1782 \vas therefore ex 
ceedingly trying. She was unJ1appyat home. Her children, she 
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complairm, did not love her; her servants "devoured" her; her 
friends censùrcd her; and her expenses wen
 excessi ve, 'wh:l
t the 
loss of a lawsuit strained her r0sources. Johnson, sickly, sufierinr 
and descending into the gloonl of approaching decay, ,vas pregpnt like. 
a charged thundf'r-cloud ready to burst. at any mome:lt, if she allo,veo 
hill1 to appr
Hlch the chief subject of her thoughts. Though not in 
love ,vith 
frs. Thrale, he had a very intelligib;,e feeling of jealousy 
to\vards anyone '\vho threatened to distract her allegiance. Under 
such cirmunst.al1ces W f 3 n1ight expect the state of things ,vhich bliss 
Burney descrn)f
d long after"\vards (though ,vith SOlne confusion ot 
date). Mrs. Thra1c, she says, was absent and agitated, restless in IrlHn- 
ner, and hurrif'd in speech, forcing snÜles, and averting her eyes frOUl 
h
r friends: :neglect.ing everyone, including Johnson Bud excepting 
only 
Iis
 Burney her8elf, to whon1 the secret was confided, and the 
situation therefore 
xpluined. Gradually. according to 
Iiss Burney, 
she became :rnore petulant to .Iohnsûn than shea was herself aware. 
gave pa1paJble hil1ts of being worried by his con1pany, and finallyex- 
cited hi
 resent1ncnt and suspicion. In one or two utteranc.es, though 
he douhtless felt the expedience of reserve, he intrusted his fOl'ebod- 
ings to ôfiss Burney, and declared tha.t Streatham was lost to hhn for 
ever. 
At last, in the end of August, the crisis came. Mrs. Thrale's la,v- 
suit had gone against her. She thought it desirable to go abroad and 
save n10nl-Y. It had llloreover been" long her dearest ,vish" to see 
Italy, ,vith Piozzi for a guide. The one difficuJty (as she says in her 
journal at the time), ,vas that it seenled equally hard to part \vith 
Johnson or to take him ,vith her till he. had regained st.rength. At 
last, ho,vever, she took courage to confide to hhn her plans for travel. 
To her extreIne annoyance he fully approved of then1 He advised 
her to go; anticipated her return in t,vo or three years; and told her 
daughter that he should not accoInpany them, even if invited. Ko 
behaviour, it may be admitted, could be n10re provoking than this un- 
foreseen reasonableness. To nerve oneself to part with a friend, and 
to find the frif'nd perfectly ready, and all your battery of arglunent 
thrown a,vay, is most vex
tions. The poor man should have beggpd 
her to stay 'vith him, or to take hhn ,vith her; he should have n1ade 
the scene ,vhich she professed to dread, but which ,vould have hpt'n 
the best proof of her po,ver. The only conclusion ,vhich could really 
haye satisfied her-though she, in all probability, did not kno\v it- 
,volIld IHLye been an outburst ,vhich ,vould have justified a rnpturp, 
and allo,ved her to protest against his tyranny as she now proceeded 
to protest against his conlplacency. 
Johnson wished to go to Italy two years !ater; and his present w,il 
lingness to be left ,vas probably caused by a gro,ving sense of tne 
dangers ,vhich threatened their friendship. 
Irs. Thrale's anger ap. 
pears in her journal. He had never really Joyed her, she declares; 
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his affection for her had been inter
sted. though even in her wrath 
she adnlits that he really ìoved her husband; he cared Jess for her 
conversation, \vhich she had fancied necessary to his existence, than 
for hpr "roast lwef and pluulb pudden," which he no,v devours too 
"dirtily for endurance." She ,vas fully resolvpd to go, and yet she 
could not bear that her going should fail to torture the friend 'VhOI11 
for eighteen years she had loyed and cherished so kindly. 
No one has a right at once to insist upon the conlpIiance of his 
friends, and to insist that it should be a painful conlpliance. Still 
Mrs. Thrale's petulant outburst ,vas natura] enough. It requires no- 
tice because her subsequent account of the rupture has given rise to 
attacks on Johnson's character. Her" Anecdotes," \vritten in 1785, 
show that her real affection for Johnson \-vas still coloured by resellt- 
Inent for his conduct at this and a later period. They have an apolo- 
getic character ,vhich sho\vs itself in a statenlent as to the origin of 
the quarrel, curiously differpnt from the co:Lteulporary accounts in the 
diary. She says substantially, and the ,vhole book is \vritten so as 
to give probability to the fiHsertion, that Johnson's bearishness and 
denlands upon her indulgence had becolne intolerable, when he ,vas 
no longer under rpstraint froln her husband's presence. She th 
\re- 
fore "tóok advantage" of her lost la,vsl1Ït and other troubles to lpave 
London, and thus escape froIll his dOluestic tyranny. He no 10ngpr, 
as she adds, suffered frOln anything but" old age and general in- 
firn1ity" (3, tolcrably \vide exception), and did not require her nursing. 
She thprefore ,vithdrc,v frOln the yoke to wIuch she had contentedly 
subn1Ïtted during her husband's lifp, but \vhich \vas intolerable ,vhen 
her" coadjutor ,vas no Blore." 
John30n's society ,va
J we nlay easily believe, yery trying to a ,vidow 
in such a position; and it seelns to be true that rrhrale was better 
able than 1\lrs. Thrale to restrain his oddities, little as the lady shrunk 
at tÏ1nes from reasonable plain-speaking. But the later account in- 
volves sOlnething 1110re than a bare suppression of the truth. The 
excuse about his health is, perhaps, the \vorst part of hpr ca
e, be 
cause obviously illsincerf>. Nobody could be lllore fully aware than 
l\Irs. Thrale that Johnson's infir1nities ,vere rapidly gathering, and 
that another ,yinter or t,vo Inust in all prohability be fatal to hÏ1n, 
Rhe kne,v, thcrpfore, that he was ne\ypr more in ,vallt of the ('ah. 
,vhich, as shp gePlnS to ÍInply, had saved hÌ1n fronl the specific tCh- 
dency to sOlllCthing like nladness. She knc,v, in fact, that she ,vas 
thro\ving hiIu upon the care of his other friends, zpalous and affec- 
tionate (,Hongh, it is true, but yet unalJle to supply hiDl ,vith th
 
donlpstic C(HllfOl"ts of Stn
at1uun. She clearly ff'lt that this ,vas a rpal 
injury, iupyitahle it luight he under the cirèu1l1staIH.ps, hut c(-'rtainly 
not to be pxtenuatf'd ùy the paltry evasion as to his iUlprovpd health. 
So far froJH Johnson's health hf'ing- nowestab1ished, she had nut darf.a 
to sp<,ak until his teulporary recoy('ry fronl a dangerous illnesB, \vhich 
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had provoked her at tIle thne to the strongest expressions of anxious 
regret. She had (according to the diary) regarded a possihle breaking' 
of the yoke in the early I)art of 1782 as a terrible evil, \vhich \vould 
'" Inore than rein her." Even \vhen resolvt'd to leave Streathartl, her 
(joe great difficulty is the ò.:
,d of parting \vith Johnson. and the pe- 
cuniary troubles are the sol1(l and conclusive rea
on. In the latter ac- 
('ount the money question is the uu're prt't.f'xt; the desirp to lpa vu 
Johnson the true Iuotive; and the long-du>rished desin" to see Italy 
with Piozzi is juJieiously dropped out of notice altogether. 
The truth is plain enough. l\lrs. Thrale \vas torn by conflicting 
feelings. She stilllovpd Johnson, and yet dreaded his certain disap- 
proval of her strongest ,vishes. She respected hÏIn, but 'was resolved 
not to follo\v his advice. She \vish{"'d to treat hiIll ,vith kindness and 
to be repaid \"ith gratitude, and yet his presence and his affection 
,vere full of intolerable inconveniences. 'Yhen an old friendship be- 
COlue8 a burden, tIle 
nlaller infinnities of lnanner and telnper to 
--Nhif'h \ve once subn1Ïtted ,,-illingly heconlC intolprable. She had 
borne \vith Johnson's IllOdps of pating and \\-ith his rough reproofs 
to herHelf and her friends during Hixtef'n ye
rs of her lllarried 
life; and for nearly a year of her \vidow hood she still clung to him 
as the ,visest and kindest of lnonitors. IIis n1anners had undergone 
no spasmodic change. They became intolerable ,vhen, for other 
reason::;, she resented his possihle interference. and ,vanted a very 
different guardian and confidant; and, t.herefol'e, she wished to part, 
and yet ",.ished the initiative should COlne fr<?111 hbn. 
The decision to leave Streathanl \vas taken. Johnson parted with 
deep rpgret frol11 the house; he read a chapter of the Teshunent ill 
the library; he took leave of the church with a kiss; he conlposed a 
prayer cOlnnlel1ding the falnily to the protection of I-Ieaven; and he 
did not forget to note in llÏs journal the details of the last dinner of 
,vhich he partook. This quaint observation nlay have been due to 
sonle valetudinary 1110tive, or, more probably, to some odd freak of 
as::;ociation. Once, \vhen eating an oluelette, he \vas deeply affected 
hecause it recallpd his old friend X ugent. cc Ah, IllY dear frienù," 
he said cc in an agony," " I shall never ('at ol11elette \vith thee again! " 
And in the present case there is an oùscure referpllce to SOlHe funeral 
connected in his n1Ïnd ,,'íth a Ineal. The unlucky putr)'" has caused 
SOlue ridicule, but need hardly convince us that his lovp of the fall1Ïly 
in ,vhich for 
o lnany years he had been an honoured and honour-giv- 
ing innlate ,vas, as l\Iiss Se\vard an1Ïaùly suggpsts, in great nleasure 
" kitchen-love. " 
No inuuediate rupture follo\ved the aùanùonlnent of the Streathaul 
establishuH-'l1t. Johnson spent HOlUO 'weeks at Brighton ,,'ith 1\lrs. 
rrhrale, during \vhich a crisis ,vas taking place, \vithout his knowl- 
edge, in 'l
r relations to PiozzÏ. After vehelnent altercations with 
her datigbters, 'VhOlll she criticises ,vith great bittprIH-'
s for their 
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utter want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozzi for at least 8 
time. Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to retrench her ex- 
penses, in the hopes of being able to recall her lover at SOlne future 
period. Mean\vhile he left her and ret.urned to Italy. After another 
winter in London, during \vhich Johnson was still a frequpnt inlliate 
Qf her house, ::;he \vent to Bath with her daughters in April, 1783. A 
Inelancholy period followed for both the friends. 1\11'8. Thrale lost a 
younger daughter, and Johnson had a paralytic stroke in June. Death 
\vas sending preliIninary \varnings. A correspondence was kept up, 
which illlplies that the old tenus "'ere not ostensibly broken. l\lrs. 
Thrale speaks tartly lllore than once; and Johnson's letters go into 
llledical details \vith his custonlary plainness of speech, and he occa- 
sionally indulges in lalnents over the supposed change in her feelings. 
The gloom is thickening, and the old playful gallantry has died out. 
The old lnan evidently felt hilllself deserted, and suffered frOlll the 
breaking-up of the asylulu he had loved so well. The final catas- 
trophe callle in 1784, less than six lllonths before Johnson's death. 
After much suffering in nlind and body, 1\lrs. Thrale had at last 
induced her dc:tugh ers to consent to her lllarriage with Piozzi. She 
sent for him at once, and they were lllarried in June, 1784. A pain- 
ful correspondence followed. Mrs. Thrale annon nced her lllarriage 
in a friendly letter to Johnson, excusing her previous silence on the 
ground that discussion could only have caused them pain. The 
revelation, though Johnson could not have been quite unprepared, 
produced Oile of his bursts of fury. "l\ladam, if I interpret your 
letter rightly," wrote the old man, "you are ignominiously lllarried. 
If it is yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive your wicked- 
ness ! If you have forfeited your fame and your country, lllay your 
folly do no lllore lnischief! If the last act is yet to do, I, who have 
loved you, esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you-I, who 
long thought you the first of \volllankind-entreat that before your 
fate is irrevocable, I lllayonce lllore see you! I was, I once was, 
madam, ll10st truly yours, Sam. Johnson." 
1\1rs. Thrale replied \vith spirit and dignity to this cry of blind 
indignation, speaking of her husband \vith becoming pride, and 
resenting the unfortunate phrase about her loss of "fanle." She 
ended by declining further intercourse till Johnson could change his 
opinion of Piozzi. Johnson adll1Ïtted in his reply that he had no 
right to resent her conduct; expressed his gratitude for the kindllefs 
which had" soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched," and 
implored her (" superfluously," as she says) to induce Piozzi to settle 
in England. He then took leave of her with all expression of sad 
forebodings. Mrs. Thrale, no\v 
Irs. Piozzi, says that she replied 
affectionately; but the letter is missing. The friendship was broken 
off, and during the brief remainder of Johnson's life, the Piozzis 
were absent from England. 
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Of her there is little more to be said. After passing some tinle in 
Italy, ,vhere she became a light of that ,,'retched Httle J)p]la Crusran 
society of \vhich some faint Ine1110ry is preservpd by Gifford's ridicuJe, 
no,,, pretty nearly forgotten ,vith its objC'cts, shp returned with }u-'r 
hushand to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, published soon 
after his death, had a success ,vhich, in spite of ll1uch I'idicu]e, en- 
couraged h(-'r to some further literary efforts of a sprightly but 
eplwl1u j ral kind. She lived happily with Piozzi, and never had cause 
to regret her lllarriage. She ,vas reconciled to her daughters suffi- 
cil-'ntly to rene'v a friendly intercourse; but the elder ones set up a 
separate establishment. Piozzi died not long after\vards. She ,vas 
still a vivacious old lady, who ce1ebrated her 80th birthday by a ball, 
and is supposed at that ripe age to have nlade an offer of Inarriage to 
a young actor. She died in 
Iay, 1821, leaving all that she could 
dispose of to a nephe,v of Piozzi's, ,vho had been naturalised in 
England. 

Iean,vhi1e Johnson ,vas rapidly approaching the grave. His old 
innlates, Levett and 
Iiss, ,V llliams, had gone before hinl; Goldsn1ith 
and Garrick and Beauclerk had become 1l1enl0ries of the past; and 
the gloom gathered thickly around hin1. ffhe old lnan clung to life 
with paihetic earnestness. Though life had been often nlelancholy, 
he never affected to conceal the horror ,vith which he regarded death. 
He frequently declared that death must be dreadful to every reason- 
able lnan. " Death, 111Y dear, is very dreadful," be says sinlply in a 
letter to Lucy Porter in the last year of his life. Still later he shocked 
a pious friend by adnlitting that the fear oppressed him. Dr. Adams 
tried the ordinary con
olation of the divine goodness, and ,vent so far 
as to suggest that hell Inight not Ïlnply nlllch positive sufff'ring. 
Johnson's religious vie,vs ,vere of a different colour. "I anI afraid," 
he said, " I may be one of those ,vho shall be dalnned. " "'Yhat do 
you mean by dalnned ?" asked Adanls. Johnson replied passionately 
a,nd loudly. "Sent to hell, sir, and punished everlastingly." Remon- 
strances only deepened his 11lelancholy. and he silenced his friends by 
exclainling in gloolny agitation, "I'll have no more on't!" Often in 
these last years he "'as heard llluttering to hhnself the passionate C01l1- 
plaint of Claudio, " Ah, but to die and go ,ve know not ,vhither!" At 
other times he \\'as speaking of SOllle lost friend, and saying, "Poor 
nlan-and then he died!" The peculiar horror of death, ,yhich seems 
to indicate a tinge of insanity, was cOlllbined wiih utter fearlessness of 
pain. lIe ('aIled to thp surgeons to cut deeper ,,-hen perfonning a 
painful operation. and shortly before his death intlicted such ,"ounds 
upon hinlself in hopes of obtaining relief as, very erroneously, to sug- 
gest the idea of suicide. Whilst his strength relllained, he endeav- 
oured tG disperse 11lelancholy by SOllle of the old lllethods. In the 
winter of 1783-4 he got together the few surviving members of the old 
Ivy Lane Club, which had flourished when he '\vas composing the 
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IJictionary 7 0 but the old place of nleeting bad vanished, most of thp 
originallllelnù
rs ,vere dead, and the gathering can have been but 
Inelancholy. He started another club at the Essex Head, whose 
1l1{:\lllÙel"S were to nlcet twice a ,veek, 'with the ll10dest fine of three- 
}Jt'l1ce for non-attendance. It appears to have included a rather 
" strangt' lllixture" of people, and thereby to have given SOI11e scandal 
to Sir John IIawkins and even to Reynolds. They thought that his 
craving for society, incrpasecl by his loss of Streathaln, ,vas leading 
him to undignified concessions. 
Amongst the 1ne1nbers of the club, ho,,"'ever, ,vere such men as 
Horslev and \'
indlullll. \Yindham seems to have attracted lllore 
persona1 regard than 1110St politicians, by a generous ,varn1th of e11- 
thusias1l1 not too COnl111011 in the class. In poJitics he ,vas all ardent 
disciple of Bu] ke's, ,,-horn he after,\"ards follo,ved in his separation 
fro III the ne,v \Yhigs. But, though adhering to the principles ,vhich 
Johnson detested, he kne,,,", like his preceptor, ho'v to ,vin Johnson's 
'Va1"IUest regard. IIp ,vas the 1l10st el11in{:\nt of the younger generation 
,vho no,v looked up to Johnson as a venerable relic fronl the past. 
Another ,vas young Burke, that very priggish and silly young Juan, as 
he seelllS to have ùeen, "'hose loss, none the le::;s, broke the tender 
heart of his father. Friendships, 110'V ll10re intf'resting, '''ere tho
e 
,vith two of the lllost distinguished authoresses of the day. One of 
the111 "'as IIannah 1'101'e, '\vho was about this tin
e cOIning to the con- 
clusion that the talents ,vhich had gained her à
stillction in the liter- 
ary, and e,Tcn in the dranw.tic ,vorId, should be consecrated to less sec- 
ular enlplo)"luent. lI(ìr vivacity during the earlier years of their ac- 
quaintance exposed her to an occasional reùufÍ. "
he does not gain 
upon n1e, sir; I think her enlpty-headed," ,vas one of his re1narks; 
and it was to her that he said, according to )lrs. Th rale, though Bos- 
,ven reports a softened version of the reIl1ark, that she should "con- 
sider 'v hat her flattery "TUS ,,"orth ùefore she choked 11Ï1n "Tith it." 
1\lore frequently he seenlS to have repaid it in kind. " There 'vas no 
name in poetry," he snid, ",vhich nlight not be glad to own her 
poe1n" -the Bas Blcu. Certainly J ohnsol1 did not stick at trifles in 
intercourse '\vith his felna]e friends. lIe ,vas deliglJted. Hhort1y before 
llÍs death, to "gallant it about" ,,,ith her at Oxford, and in serious 
Il101ncllts sho\ved a respectful regard for ller 111er1ts. IIannah 1tlore, 
,vho thus fo'at at th
 feet of Johnson, encouraged the jU'Tenile :Ull- 
bition of l\Iacaulay, and did not di
 till the historian had gro,vn into 
luanhood and fan1e. rr"hp othpr friendship noticed 'vas ,vitlt Fanny 
Burney, ,vIlo a1:;0 lived to our o\vn tÏ1ne. Johnson's affection for this 
daughter of his friend see1ns to 11:1Ve been a1nong-st the tendl'rest of 
IlÍs old age. "Thpn she ,vas first introducpd to hilll at the 7'ha]es's, 
shp 'vas overpo,,'ered, and indeed had her head a 1ittIe turnerl by flat- 
teryof the nlost agrpeable kind that an author can receive. The 
" great literary Leviathan" Hho,ved bÏ1nself to have the recently pub- 
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Iished Evelina at his fingers' ends. lIe quoted, and ahnost acted pas- 

ages. "La! Polly! " he exclaimed in a pert felllinine accent, "only 
think! l\fiss has danced ,vith a lord!" l-Io,v Juaoy modern readers 
can assign its place to that quotation, or ans,ver the question ,vl1ich 
poor Bo"well m;ked in de
pair and anlidst general ridicule for his . 
ignorance, "\Vhat is a Brangton ? " Therp is sOIuething pleasant in 
the enthusiaSlll 'with ,vhich 111en like Johnson and Bluke welconled 
the literary achieveluents of the young lady, ,vhose first novels SPCJn 
to haye 111ade a sensation ahllost as lively as that proùuced by l\1iss 
Brontë, and far superior to anything that fell to the lot of 
Iiss Aus- 
ten. Johnson seenlS also to have regardeù her with personal affec- 
tion. lIe had a tender intervie,v ,vith her shortly before his death; 
he begged her ,vith solemn energy to renlcnl ber hhu in her prayers; 
he apologized pathetically for being unable to see her, as his ,veak- 
ness increased; and sent her tender 111essages from his deathbed. 
As the enù dre,v near Johnson accppted the inevitable like a l11an. 
After spending most of the latter 1110nths of 1784 in the country ,vith 
the friends ,vho, after the loss of the Thrales, could give hin1 lllost 
domestic comfort, he came back to Loudon to die. He made his will, 
aud settled a fe'v 11latters of business, and ,vas pleased to be told 
that he ,vould be buried in \Vestn1Ïnster Abbey. He uttered a fe,v 
words vf solemn advice to those who caIne near hhn, and took affect- 
ing leave of his friends. Langton, so ,vanuly 10\Tpd, \\'as in close 
attendance. Johnson said to him tenderly, 1
 teue(un J/loricns dc- 
ficiente manu. \Vindhall1 broke froln political oceupatiollS to sit by 
the dying man; once Langton found Burke sitting by his bedside 
with three or four friends. "I alll afraid," said Burke, "that so 
n1anyof us must be oppressive to you." "No, sir, it is not so," re- 
plied Johnson, "and I 11lust be in a wretched state indeed when your 
con1pany would not be a delight to ll1e." "l\Iy dear sir," said Burke, 
with a b:feaking voice, "you have ahvays been too good to nle ; ., and 
parted frOlll his old friend for the last-tÏ111e. Of Heynolds he beggf'd 
three things: to forgive a debt of thirty pounds, to read the Bible, 
and never to paint on Sundays. A fe\v flashes of the old hUl110ur 
broke through. He said of a lllan who sat up ,vith hin1: "Sir, the 
fcllo'w's an idiot; he's as a\vk,vard as a turnspit when first put into 
the \vheel, and as sleepy as a dornlouse." His last recorded ,vords 
,vere to a young lady who had begged for his blessing: "God bless 
you, my dear." The same day, Decenlber 13th, 1784, he gradually 
sank, and died peacefully. He ,vas laid in the Abbey by the side of 
Goldsmith, and the playful prediction has been anI ply fulfilled :- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


The names of many greater "\vriters are inscribed upon the "
ans of 
Westminster Abbey; but scarcely anyone lies there whose heart was 
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more acutely responsive during life to the deepest and tenderest of 
human emotions. In visitjng that strange gathering of departed 
heroes and statesmen and philanthropists and poets, there are many 
whose words and deeds hr..ve a far greater influence upon our imagi- 
nations; but there are very fe\v whonl, 'v hen all has been said, we 
can love so heartily as Samuel J oh11son. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JOHNSON'S 'VRITINGS. 


IT remains to speak of Johnson's position in literature. For reasons 
sufficiently obvious, few men \vhose Ii yes have been devoted to letters 
for an equal period, have left behind theln such scanty and inade- 
quate remains. Johnson, as 've have seen, worked only under the 
pressure of circumstances; a very small proport
on of his latter life 
was devoted to literary enlployment. The \vorking hours of his ear- 
lier years were spent for the 1110st part in productions \vhich can 
hardly be called literary. Seven years \vere devoted to the Dictiona1'y, 
which, whatever its merits, could be a book only in the material 
sense of the word, and was of course destined to be soon superseded. 
Much of his hack-work has doubtless passed into oblivion, and though 
the ordinary relic-worship has gathered together fragments enough 
to fill twelve decent octavo vohllnes (to \vhich nlay be added the two 
volullles of parliamentary reports), the part which can be called alive 
may be compressed into very moderate com pass. Johnson may be 
considered as a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, a traveller, a critic, 
and a biographer. Among his poeIns, the t\VO imitations of J uvenal, 
especially the Vanity of .lIuman 1Vislws, and a minor fragment or 
two, probably deserve more respect than \vould be conceded to them 
by adherents of modern schools. His 1110st anlbitious vvork, f/"ene, 
can be read by nlen in \vhorn a sense of duty has ùeen abnormally de- 
veloped. Among the two hundred and oùd essays of the Ranzbler, 
there is a fair proportion \vhich ,vill deserve, but ,viII hardly oLtain, 
respectful attention. Rasselas, one of the philosophical tales popu- 
lar in the last century, gives the essence of Inuch of the Rambler in a 
different form, and to these nlay be added the essay upon Soame 
Jenyns, ,vhich deals \vith the same absorbing question of hunlan 
happiness. The political panlphlets, and the Journey to tlte Hebrides, 
have a certain historical interest, but are other\vise readable only in 
particular passages. l\Iuch of his criticism is pretty nearly obsolete; 
but the child of his old age-the Lives of the Poets-a book in which 
criticism and biography are combined, is an admirable performance 
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in spite of serious defects. It is the work that best reflects his mind, 
and intelligent readers who have once made its acquaintance, will be 
apt to turn it into a familiar conI panion. 
If it is easy to assign the causes \vhich limited the quantity of John- 
son's work, it is Juore curious to inquire what 'was the quality which 
once gained for it so much authority, and which now seems to have so 
far lost its savour. The peculiar style which is associated with John- 
1)on's name IlUlSt count for something in both processes. The man- 
neriSIU is strongly Inarked, and of course offensive; for by " manner- 
ism," as I understand the ,vord, is meant the repetition of certain 
forms of language in obedience to blind habit and ,vithout referpnce 
to t!lpir propriety in the particular case. Johnson's sentences see III to 
be contorted, as his gigantic limbs used to twitch, by a kind of mechani- 
cal spasInodic action. '-fhe nlost obvious peculiarity is the tendency 
\vhich he noticed himself, to" use too big ,vords and too many òf 
theIn." He had to explain to Miss Reynolds that the Shakespearian 
line,- 


You must borrow me Garagantua's mouth, 


had been applied to him because he used C C big words, which require 
the mouth of a giant to pronounce theJn." It was not, however, the 
nlere bigness of the words that distinguished his style, but a peculiar 
love of putting the abstract for the concrete, of using awkward inver- 
sions, and of balancing his sentences in a Inonotonous rhythm, which 
gives the appearance, as it sometimes corresponds to the reality, of 
elaborate lo
ical discrimination. With all its faults the style has the 
merits of masculine directness. The inversions are not such as to com, 
plicate the construction. As Boswell remarks, he never uses a pa. 
renthesis; and his style, though ponderous and wearisome, is as trans- 
parent as the smarter snipsnap of Macaulay. 
This singular mannerisll1 appears in his earliest writings; it is most 
marked at the time of the Rambler; whilst in the Live8 of the Poet8, 
although I think that the trick of inversion has become con1moner, 
the other peculiarities have been so far softened as (in Iny judgment, 
at least), to be inoffensive. It is perhaps needless to give examples 
of a tendency \vhich marks almost every page of his writing. A 
passage or t,vo frOlll the Rambler may illustrate the quality of the 

tyle, and the oddity of the effect produced, ,vhen it is applied to top- 
ic
 of a trivial kind. The author of the Rambler is supposed to receive 
a remonstrance upon his excessive gravity from the lively Flirtilla, 
"rho wishes him to write in defence of masquerades. Conscious of 
his own incapacity, he applies to a man of "high reputation in gay 
life; " who, on the fifth perusal of Flirtilla's letter, breaks into a rap- 
ture, and declares that he is ready to devote himself to her service. 
Here is part of the 
25trophe put into the mouth of this brilliant rake. 
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" Behold, F1irtilla, at thy feet a man gro,vn gray in the st-iidy- of tllose 
noble arts by ,vhich right and ,vrong luay be confounded. ; by which 
reason lllay be blinded, ,vhen \ve have a Inind to escape fronl her in- 
spection, and caprice and appetite instated in uncontrolled conlmand 
and boundless donlinion! Such a casuist lllay surely engage ,vith cer- 
taintyof success in vindication of an entertainment ,vhich in an im
tant 
gives confidence to the tÏInorous and kindles ardour in the cold, an en- 
tertaÏ111nent ,vhere the vigìlance of jealousy has so often been clouded, 
and the virgin is set free frOlll the necessity of languishing in silence; 
where all the olÜ,vorks of chastity are at once deulolished ; \vhere the 
heart is lahl open ,vithout a blush; "\vhere bashfullle
::' lllay survive 
virtue, and no \vish is crushed under the fro\\yn of Inodesty." 
I-Iere is another passage, in ,vhich Johnson is speaking upon a topic 
Illore \vithin his proper province; and \vhich contains sound sense 
under its \veight of ,vords. A Ulan, he says, ,vho reads a printed 
book, is often contented to be pleased ,vithout critical exan1Ïnation. 
" But," he adds, "if the sanle In an be called to consider the lllerit of 
a production yet unpublished, he brings an inutg-ination heated with 
objections to passages ,vhich he has never yet heard; he invokes all 
the powers of criticislll, and stores his lllelnory,vith Taste and Urace, 
Purity and Delicacy, l\Iallners and Unities, sounds ,vhich having been 
once uttered by those that understood theIn, have been since re-echoed 
without llleaning, and kept up to the disturbance of the ,vodd by con- 
stant repercussion froln one COXCOlllÙ to another. lIe considerH hill1.- 
self as obliged to show' by SOlne proof of his a1Jìlities, that he is not 
consuìted to no purpose, and therefore "\vatches every opening for ob- 
jection, and looks round for every opportunity to propose 80111e spc- 
cious alteration. Such opportunities a very sll1all degree of sagacity 
'will enable hiIn to find, for in every ,york of inlagination, the dispo- 
sition of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of decorations 1Ilay 
be varied in a thousand ,vays ,vith f-'qual propriety; and, as in things 
nearly equal that will ah\
ays Sf'Cln h('
t to evpry Juan ,vhieh he hiIn- 
self produces, the critic, ,,
hose business is only to propose ,vithout the 
care of execution, can never ,vant the satisfaction of believing that he 
lIas suggested very iInportant Ílllprovements, nor the po,ver of enforc- 
ing 1lÏs advice by argu111PJlts, ,vhich, as tlH
Y appf'ar COllyincing to hÌln- 
self, either his kindness or hið vanity ,vill press obstinately and.il11por- 
tunately, ,vithout suspicion that he lliay possibly judge too hastily in 
favour of his o\vn advice or inquiry ,vh('ther the a(h
antage of the 
ne,v schenle be propor
ionate to the labour" \Ye luay still notice a 
" repercussion" of ,vords fronlone COXCOI11b to another; thOllgh SOllIC- 
ho\v the ,vonls have been changed or translated. 
Johnson's style is characteristic of the individual and of the epoch. 
rrhe preceding generation had exhibited the final tritnuph of COllllllon 
sense over the pedantry of a decaying scholasticisill. The lllo'
enlents 
Jepresented by Locke's philosophy, by the rationali
ing school in the- 
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ology, and by the so-called classicÏsll1 of Pope and his followers, are 
different phases of the same ÏIllpulse. The quality valued above an 
others in philosophy, literature, and art was clear, bright, COlnUlon 
sense. To expel the mystery 'which had served as a cloak for charla- 
tans ,vas the great ain1 of the time, and the Iuethod was to appeal 
frOln the professors of exploded technicalities to the judgnlent of cul- 
tivated men of the world. Berkeley places his Utopia in happy 
climes,- 


Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 
W/lere 7nen shall not zm:pose .for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and sc/wols. 


Simp1icity, clearness, directness are, therefore, the great virtues of 
thought and style. Berkeley, Addison, Pope, and Swift are the great 
lnodels of such excellence in various departInents of literature. 
In the succeeding generation we beco1110 a\vare of a certain leaven 
of dissatisfaction with the æsthetic and intellectual code thus inherited 
The supremacy of conunon sense, the superlative iluportance of clear- 
ness, is still fully ackno\vledged, but there is a gro,ving undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. Atten1pts are lnade to restore philoso- 
phical conceptions assailed by Locke and his followers; the rational- 
isnl of the deistic or semi-deistic writers is declared to be superficial; 
their optinlistic theories disregard the dark side of nature, and provide 
no sufficient utterance for the sadness caused by the contenlplation of 
hunlan suffering; and the polishpd 11lonotony of Pope's versps begins 
to pall upon those who shall t.read in his stpps. SOlne daring sceptics 
are even inquiring ,vhether he is a poet at all. And sinlultaneously, 
though Addison is still a kind of sacred nlode1, the best prose ,vriters 
are beginning to aÏlu at a 1110re cOInplex structure of sentence, fitted 
for the expression of a ,vider range of thought and enlotion. 
Johnson, though no conscious revolutionist, shares this gro,ving 
discontent. The Spectator is written in the language of the dra,ving- 
room and the coffee-house. Notlling is ever said ,vhich Inight 110t 
pass in conversation between a couple of " ,vits," with, at 1110St, SOlne 
graceful indulgence in passing moods of solen111 or tender sentÏ111ent. 
Johnson, though devoted to society in his o,vn ,yay, ,v.as anything but 
a producer of SIlHtll talk. Society l1leant to hinl an escape froin t.ho 
glooln which beset hill1 whenever he ,vas aban(loned to his thoughts. 
Neither his education nor the 111anners acquired in Grub Street had 
q ua1ified him to be an observer of those lighter foibles ,vhich ,vere 
touched by Addison with so dexterous a hand. \Vhen he ventures 
upon such topics he Hounders dreadfully, and rather relnillds us of 
an artist who should attempt to paint ll1Ïniatures 'with a nlOp. No 
man, indeed, took more of interest in "vhat is called the science of 
human nature; and, when roused by the stÏInulus of argument, he 
could talk, as has been shown, with almost unrivalled vigour and 
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point. But his favourite topics are the deeper springs of character, 
rather than superficial peculiarities; and his vigorous sayings are con- 
centrated essence of strong sense and deep feeling, not dainty epigrams 
or graceful embodiments of delicate observation. Johnson was not, 
like SOIne contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student of the Eng- 
li
h literature of the preceding centuries, but he had a strong affec- 
tion for some of its chief masterpieces. Burton's Anato'lny of ltIelan- 
choly was, he declared, the only book which ever got him out of bed 
two hours sooner than he wished. Sir Thonlas Brow'ne was another 
congenial writer, ,vho is supposed to have had some influence upon 
his style. He never seems to have directly in1Ïtated anyone, though 
some nonsense has been talked about his" forming a style;" but it is 
probable that he felt a closer affinity to those old scholars, with their 
elaborate and ornate language and their deep and solenln tone of sen- 
tÏ1nent, than to the brilliant but comparatively superficial writers of 
Queen Anne's time. He ,vas, one may say, a scholar of the old type, 
forced by circumstances upon the world, but ahvays retaining a synl- 
pathy for the scholar's life and temper. Accordingly, his style ac- 
quired something of the old elaboration, though the attempt to con- 
fornl to the canons of a later age renders the structure disagreeably 
1110notonous. His tendency to pomposity is not redeemed by the 
na"iveté and spontaneity of his masters. 
The inferiority of Johnson's written to bis spoken utterances is 
indicative of his divided life. There are moments at which his 
writing takes the terse, vigorous tone of his talk. In his letters, 
such as those to Chesterfield and 
Iacpherson, and in occasional pas: 
sages of his panlphlets, ,ve see that he could be pithy enough when 
he chose to descend from his Latinized abstractions to good concrete 
English; but that is only when he becollles excited. His face ,,,hen 
in repose, we are told, appeared to be almost imbecile; he ,vas con- 
stantly sunk in reveries, from which he was only roused by a chal- 
lenge to conversation. In his ,vritings, for the most part, we seem 
to he listening to the reverie rather than the talk; we are overhearing 
a soli]oquy in his study, not a vigorous discussion over the twentieth 
cup of tea; he is not fairly put upon his mettle, and is content to 
expound without enforcing. We seem to see a man, heavy-eyed, 
ponderous in his gestures, like some huge Inechanisnl which grinds 
out a ponderous tissue of verbiage as heavy as it is certainly solid. 
The substance corresponds to the style. Johnson has something in 
common with the fashionable pessimism of modern tinIes. No senti- 
nlentalist of to-day could be 1110re convinced that life is in the main 
nlÍserable. It was his favourite theory, according- to Mrs. Thrale, 
that all human action ,vas pronl pted by the H vacuity of life." Men 
act solely in the hope of escaping from themselves. Evil, as a fol- 
lower of Schopenhauer would assert, is t.he positive, and good IDPrely 
the negative of evil. All desire is at bottom an attempt to escape 
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from pain. The doctrine neither resulted from, nor generated, a 
philosophical theory in J ohnson'8 case, and ,vas in the main a gener- 
alization of his own experience. Not the less, the aim of most of 
his writing is to express this sentiment in one form or other. He 
differs, indeed, froin most IHodern sentimentalists, in having the 
IllOSt hearty contempt for useless whining. If he d,vells upon human 
n1Ïsery, it is because he feels that it is as futile to join with the 
optinlist in ignoring, as with the pessimist in howling over the evil. 
\Ve are in a sad world, full of pain, but ,ve have to Iuake the best of 
it. Stu bhorn patience and hard ,vork are the sole reInedies
 or rather 
the sole nleans of telnpOrary escape. 
Iuch of the Ralnblel" is occu- 
pied ,vith variations upon this theme, and expresses the kind of 
dogged resolution ,vith ,vhich he would have us plod through this 
\veary,vorld. Take for example this passage :-" The controversy 
about the reality of external evils is no\v at an end. That life has 
nlany miseries, and that those nliseries are SOluetÏ111es at least equal 
to all the powers of fortitude, is no,v universally confessed; and, 
therefore, it is useful to consider not only ho,v ,ve nlay escape them, 
but by 'v hat means those ,vhich either the accidents of affairs or the 
infirmities of nature must bring upon us may be lnitigated and 
lightened, and how ,ve luay make those hours less ,vretched which 
the condition of our present existence will not allo'v to be very 
happy. 
" The cure for the greatest part of human n1iseries is not radical, 
but palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal Datu: e, and inter- 
"\voven ,vith our being; all attenlpts, therefore, to decline it \vho11y 
are useless and vain; the arn1ies of pain send their arrows against us 
on every side, the choice is only bet\veen those which 
re nlore or less 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less nlalignity; and the 
strongest arillour which reason can supply ,vill only blunt their points, 
but cannot repel thenl. 
" The great remedy ,vhich Heaven has put in our hands is patience, 
by \vhich, though ,ve cannot lessen the tormonts of the body, ,ve can 
in a great nleasure preserve the peace of the nlind, and shall suffer 
only the natural and genuine force of an evil, "\vithout heightening its 
acrinlony or prolonging it,:; effects." 
It is hardly desirable for a nloralist to ainl at originality in his pre- 
cepts. vVe nlust be content if he enforces old truths in such a man- 
ner as to convince us of the depth and sincerity of his feeling. John- 
son, it must be confessed, rather abuses the nloralist's privilege of 
being cOlnmonplace. lie descants not ullfrequently upon proposi- 
tions so trite that even the most earnest enforcelnent can give them 
little interest. \Vith all drawbacks, however, the Inoralizing is the 
l)est part of the Rarnbler. 
Iany of the papers follow the precedent 
set by Addison in the Spectator, but without Addison's felicity. Like 
Addison, he indulges in allegory, \vhich, in his hands, becomes unen.. 
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durably frigid and clumsy; he tries light social satire, and is fain to 
confess that \ve can spy a beard under the nntffier of his feminine 
characters; he treats us to criticism \vhich, like Addison's, goes upon 
exploded principles, but, unlike Addison's, is apt to be ahnost wilfully 
outrageous. lIis odd relllarks upon l\filton's ver::;ification are the 
'"o1'st exanlple of this ,veakness. The result is what one lllight ex- 
pect froln the atternpt of a \vriter ,vithout an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest nlaster of harlllony in the language. 
These deft:'cts have consigned the Ra'ìlzbler to the dustiest shelves 
of libraries, and account for the \-vonder expressed by such a critic as 

L Taine at the English love of Johnson. Certainly if that love 'were 
nourished, as he seen1S to fancy, by assiduous study of the Ran
bler, 
it '''ould be a curious phenolnenon. And yet \vith all its faults, the 
reader \vho can plod through its pages will at least feel respect for 
the author. It is not uIl\vorthy of the nlan whose great lesson is 
" clear your lllind of cant;"* who felt 1110St deeply the misery of the 
worlà, but from the bOttOlll of his heart despised querulous and sen- 
tirnental cOlnplaints on one side, and optiInist glasses upon the other. 
To him, as to SOllIe others of h
s temperalllent, the affectation of look- 
ing at the bright side of things seems to have presented itself as the 
bitterest of mockeries; and nothing \vould telllpt hilll to let fine 
\vords pass theluselves off for genuine sense. Here are SOlne relllarks 
upon the vanity in ,vhich SOllIe authors seek for consolation, ,vhich 
may illustrate this love of realities and conclude our quotations fronl 
the llarnbler. 
" By such acts of voluntary delusion dops every lllan endeavour to 
conceal his o,vn unhnportance from himself. It is long before ,ve are 
convinced of the snlall proportion which every individual bears to 
the collect.ive body of 1nankind; or learn ho\v fe,v can be interested 
in the future of any single lllan; ho,v little vacancy is left in the 
\-vorld for any ne,v object of attention; to how slllall extent the 
brightest blaze of lllerit can be spread amidst the mists of business 
and of folly; and how soon it is clouded by the intervention of other 
novelties. Not only the "'
riter of books, but the conlmander of 
arInies, and the deliverer of nations, ,yill easily outlive all noisy and 
popular reputation; he may be celebrated for a time by the public 
voice, but his actions and his nallle ,viII soon be considered as remote 
and unafff'cting, and be rarely lllentioned but by those ,vhose alliance 
gives thenl SOlne vanity to gratify by frequent cOlllmenloration. It 
seelns not to be sufficiently considered how little renown can be ad- 


* Of this well-known sentiment it may be said, as of Borne other familiar quota- 
tations, that its direct meaning has been slightly modified in use. The emphasis is 
chan!.{ed. Johnson's words were "Clear your mind of cant. You may talk as other 
people do; you may Bay to a man, Sir, I am your humble servant; you are not þis 
most humble servant. . . . You may talk in this manner; it is a mode of talkIng 
in society ; but don't think f
ishIl. " "" 
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mitted in the ,,
o'rld. 
fallkind are kept perpetualJy busy by their 
fears or desires, and have not 1nore leisure from their own affairs 
than to acquaint themselves ,vith the accidents of the current day. 
El1gnged in contriving some refuge fronl calan1Ïty, or in shortening 
their ,yay to some ne,v possession, they seldom suff
r their thoughts 
to ,vander to the past or future; none but a few solitary students have 
leisure to inquire into the claiIns of ancient heroes or sages; and 
llaU1PS ,vhich hoped to range over king<1011ls and continpnts shrink at 
last into cloi
ters and colleges. Nor is it certain that evcn of thf>se 
dark and narro\V habitations, these last retreats of fm11e, the posses- 
sion ,vill be long kept. Of l11en devoted to literature very few. ex- 
tend their vie,vs beyond some particu1ar science, and the greater part 
seldoln inquire, even in their o\vn profession, for any authors but 
those "\-vhonl the present l110de of study happens to force upon their 
\lotice; they desire not to fill their nlinds ,vith unfa
hionable knowl- 
edge, but contentpdly resign to oblivion those books which they no\v 
find censured or neglpcted." 
The 1nost remarkable of Johnson's utterances upon his favourite 
topic of the Vanity of HUlnan \Yishes is tlH
 story of Rassel((s. The 
plan of the book is simple, and recalls certain parts of V oHaire's 
sÏ1nn1taneous but incolllparably nlore brilliant attack upon Optimism 
in Candide. There is supposed to be a happy valley in Abyssinia 
,vhere the royal princes are confined in total seclusion, but \vith alnple 
supplies for every conceivable want. Rasselas, \vho has been thus 
educated, becolues curious as to the outside ,,,"orld, and at la;-;t lllakes 
his escape ,vith his sister, her attendant, and the ancif'nt sage and 
poet, IUlIac. U neler hnlac's guidance they sur\.ey life and lllanners 
in various stations; they Inake the acquaintance of philosophers, 
states1nen, 1nen of the ,vorld, and recluses; they discuss the results of 
their experience pretty much in the style of the Ra'ìnbler
. they 
agree to pronounce t.he sentence' , Vanity of Vanities!" and finally, 
in a " conclusion, ,,,here nothing is concluded," they resolve to return 
to the happy valley. The book is little l110re than a spt of essays upon 
life, ,vith just story enough to hold it togethp1'. It is \vantingin those 
brilFant flashes of epigralll, \vhich illustrate 'V.oltaire's pages so as to 
blind some readers to its real force of sentÍ1nent, and yet it leaves a 
peculiar and po\verful impression upon the reader. 
The general tone may be collected fronl a fe\v passages. flerc is a 
fragment, the conclusion of "\vhich is perhaps the most fan1Ïliar of 
quotations fronl Johnson's \vritings. Imlac in narrating his life de- 
scribes his attelnpts to become a poet. 
"The business of a poet," said 11nlac, "is to cxan1Ìne not the 
individual, but the species; to renlark gf'neral properties and large 
appearances; he does not nUlnher the streaks of thp tulip, or describe 
the different shades In the verdure of the forest. lIe is to exhibit in 
his portraits of nature such prominent and striking features as recall 
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the oIigjnal to every mind; and 11IUSt neglect the minute discrimina. 
tions which one may have remarked, and another have neglected for 
those characteristics which are alike obvious to vigilance and care. 
lessness. " 
" But the kno,vledge of nature is only half the task of a poet; he 
must ùe acquainted likewise with all the lnodes of life. His charac- 
ter requires that he estÎ111ate the happiness and n1Ïsery of every con- 
dition ; observe the po,ver of all the passions in aU their cOlnbinations, 
and kno,y the changes of the h Uillan 11lind as they are 1110dified by 
various institutions, and accidental influ('nce
 of clinlate or custoln, 
fronl the sprightliness of infancy to the despondency of decrepitude. 
lIe 11lust divest hiInse1f of the prejudic
s of his age or country; he 
Blust consider l'ight an:! ,vrong in t.heir ahstracted and invariable 
state; he lllust disregard present la,vs and opinions; and rise to gen- 
f'ral and transcendental truths, ,,,hich ,vill ahvays be the 5ame; he 
1l1USt therefore content hiInself ,vith the slow pTogress of his name; 
contemn the applause of his o,vn time, and COlnnlit his clainls to the 
justice of posterity. He 111ust "Trite as the interpreter of nature and 
the legislator of lllankind, and consider himself as presiding over the 
"thoughts and lllanners of future generations, as a being superior to 
time and place. 
"His labours are not yet at an end; he must know many 
languages and lllany sciences ; and that his sty Ie nlay be ,vorthy of 
his thoughts, luust by incessant practice fal11Ïliarize to hhnself every 
delicacy of speech and grace of harmony." 
I111]ac now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was proceeding to aggran- 
dize his profession, ,vhen the prince cried out, "Enough, thou hast 
convinced lllP that no hunlan being can ever he a poet." 
Indeed, Johnson.s conception of poetry is not the one which is 
no,v fashionable, and which would rather seenl to inlply that phil- 
osophical po\ver and moral sensibility are so far disqualifications to 
the true poet. 
Here, again, is a view of the superfine system of n10ral phi1osophy. 
A meeting of learned nlen is discussing the ever-recurring problem 
of happiness, and one of them speaks as follows :- 
" The ,yay to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience 
to that universal and unalterable la,v with ,vhich every heart is 
originally impressed; which is not \vritten on it by precept, but 
engraven by destiny, not instilled by education, but infused at our 
nativity. lIe that lives according to nature ,vill suffer nothing from 
the delusions of hope, or importunities of desire; he ,vill receive and 
reject with equability of temper, and act or suffer as the reason òf 
things shall alternately prescribe. Other lnen Inay alnuse them- 
ßelves ,vith subtle definitions or intricate ratiocinations. Let him 
learn to be wise by easier means: let him observe the hind of the 
forest J and the linnet of the grove; let him con.sider the life of 
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the animals 
.hose motions are regulated by instinct; they obey their 
guide and are happy. 
" Let us, therefore, at length cease to dispute, and learn to live; 
thro\v a\vay the incumbrance of precepts, ,vhich they who utter them 
\vith so nluch pride and pomp do not understand, and carry \vith us 
this siluple and intelligible maxim, that deviation frolll nature is 
deviation from happiness." 
The prince modestly inquires what is the precise meaning of the 
advice just given. 
"\Yhen I find young men so humùle and so docile," said the phil- 
osopher, "I can deny them no information which my studies have 

nabled me to afford. To live according to nature is to act always 
\vith due regard to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities 
of causes and effects, to concur with the great unchangeable schenlc 
of universal felicity; to co-operate \vith the general disposition and 
tendency of the presoot system of things. 
"The prince soon found that this \vas one of the sages, whom he 

hould understand less as he heard hhn longer." 
IIere, finally, is a characteristic reflection upon the right mode of 
nleeting sorro\v. 
"The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden calamity," said 
Imlac, "is like that of the fabulous inhabitants of the new created 
earth, \vho, \vhen the first night came upon them, supposed that 
day would never return. When the clouds of sorrow gather over 
us, \ve see nothing beyond them, nor can inlagine ho\v they \vill ùe 
dispelled ; yet a ne\v day succeeded to the night, and sorro\v is never 
long \vithout a da\vn of ease. But they who restrain themselves 
froln receiving comfort, do as the savages \vould have done, had they 
put out their eyes ,vhen it was dark. Our n1Índs, like our bodies, are 
in continual flux; something is hourly lost, and sOlnething acquired. 
To lose llluch at once is inconvenient to either, but \v hile the vital 
po\vers remain uninjured, nature \vill find the means of reparation. 
" Distance has the same effect on the ]nind as on the e,ye, and \vhile 
we glide along the stream of thne, \vhatever \ve leave behind us is 
ahvays lessening, and that ,vhich \ve approach increasing in magni- 
tude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it ,vill grow nluddy for ,yant of 
motion; conln1it yourself again to the current of the \vodd ; Pekuah 
will vanish by degrees; you will meet in your \vay sonle other fa- 
vOllrite, or learn to diffuse yourself in general conversation." 
In one respect Ra8selas is curiously contrasted with Candide. Vol- 
taire's story is aÏ1ned at the doctrine of theologicaJ optÍ1uisnl, and, 
whether that doctrine be well or ill understood, has therefore an 
openly sceptical tendency. Johnson, to ,,-holll nothing could be 11101'8 
abhorrent than an alliance \vith any assailant of orthodoxy, dra\vs no 
inference frolll his pessimislll. He is content to state the fact of 
human misery .without perplexing himself with the resulting problem 
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as to the final cause of hUInan existence. If the question had been 
explicitly brought before hiln, h
 \vould, douhtless, have replied that 
the mystery \vas insoluLle. To an:-;wer either in the sceptical or 
the optiInistic sense \\Tas equally preslltllptuoUS. Johnson's religious 
beliefs in fact \vere not such as to suggest that kind of COllI fort ,,,!lich 
is to be obtained by t'xplaining away the existence of evil. If he, too, 
would have said that in sonIe sense allUlust be for the best in a world 
ruled by a perfect Creator, the sense IUUst be one which would allow 
of the eternal nIisery of indefinite nulltitudes of his creatures. 
But, in truth, it \vas characteristic of Johnson to turn a\"ay his mind 
fronl such topics. lIe \vas interested in ethical speculations, but on 
the practical side, in the ap
lication to life, not in the philosophy on 
'which it lllight be grounded. In that direction he could see nothing 
but a " n1Ïlking of the bull" -a fruitless or rather a pernicious waste 
of intellect. ?-n intense conviction of the supreuIe Ï1nportance of a 
nloral guidance in this difficult world, made him abhor any rash in- 
quiries by ,vhich the basis of existing authority might be endangered. 
rrhis sentÏ1nent is involved in many of those prejudices ,vhich Lave 
been so much, and in SOllle sense justifiably, ridiculed. 
Iall has been 
wretched and foolish since the race began, and ,vill be till it ends; 
one chorus of lanlentation has ever been rising, in countless dialects 
but \"ith a single llleaning; the plausible schelnes of philosophers 
give no solution to the pverlasting riddle; the nostrunlS of politicians 
touch only the surface of the deeply-rooted evil; it is folly to be 
querulous, and as silly to fancy that men are growing worse, as that 
they are luuch better than they used to be. rrhe evils under which \ve 
suffer are not skin-deep, to be eradicated by changing the old physi- 
cians for ne\v quacks. "That is to ùe done under such conditions, but 
to hold fast as vigorously as "ve can to the rules of life and faith which 
have served our ancestors, and which, ,vhatever their justifications, 
are at least the only consolation, because they suþply the only guid- 
ance through this labyrinth of troubles? 
Iacaulay has ridiculed 
Johnson for what he takes to be the ludicrous inconsistency of his in- 
tense political prejudice, cOlnbined ,vith his assertion of the indiffer- 
ence of all fornlS of governnlelÜ. ,. If," says Macaulay, "the differ- 

nce bet\veen t\VO fornls of governnlent be not "vorth half a guinea, 
it is not easy to see ho\v Whiggisln can be viler than Toryism, or 
the Cro\vn can have too little po\ver." The ans\ver is surely obvious. 
Whiggisnl is vile, according to the doctor's phrase, because vVhiggisrn 
is a "negation of all principle;" it is in his view, not so much the 
preference of one fornl to another, as an attack upon the vital condi- 
tion of all governn1ent. lIe called Burke a "bottolllless Wbig" jn 
this Sf'nse, implying that "
higgism Ineant anarchy; and in the next 
generation a good many l1eople \vere led, rightly or ,vrongly, to agree 
with hilll by the experience of the French revolution. 
This dogged conservatislll has ùoth its value and its grotesque 
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side. 'Vhen Johnson canle to ,vrite political pamphlets in his later 
years, and to deal with subjects little familiar to his mind, the results 
,vere grotesque enough. Loving authority, and holding one authority 
to be as good as another, he defended with uncompromising zeal the 
most preposterous and tyrannical measures. The pamphlets against 
the 'Yilkite agitators anù the AUlerican rebels are little more than a 
huge" rhinoceros" snort of contf'll1pt against all ,,,ho are fools enough 
or wicked ('nough to prolllote ,val' and disturLance in order to changp 
one fornl of authority for another. Here is a characteristic passage, 
gi ving his vie,v of the value of such df'nlonstrators :- 


"The progress of a petition is well known. An p.jected placeman goes down 
to hi
 county or his horough, tens his friends of his inability to serve them and hi
 
constituents, of the corruption of the government. His friends readily understand 
that he \\ bo can get nothing will have nothing to give. 'rhey agree to proclaim a 
meeting. :Meat and drink are plentifully provided, a crowd is easily brought to- 
gether, and those Wb0 think that they know the reason of the meeting undertake 
to tell those who know It not. Ale and clamour unite their powers; the crowd, 
condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the leaven of sedItion. All see a 
t ou
and evils, though they cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy, 
though they know not what. 
" A speech is the
1 made by the Cicero of the day; he Bays much and suppresses 
more, and credit is equally given to what he tells and what he conceals. The peti- 
tion is heard and universally approved. Those who are sober enough to write add 
their names, and the rest would sign it if they could. 
" Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the glories of the day: how he 
was consulted and what he Ddvised ; how he was invited into the great room, where 
his 10rdRllil> caIled him by his name ; how he was caressed by Sir Francis, Sir 
Joseph, and Sir George; how he ate turtle and venison, and drank unanimity to the 
three brothers. 
"The poor loiterer. whose Fhop had confined him or whose wife had 10cked him 
up, hears the tale of luxury with envy, and at last inquires what was their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is rememhered by the 1.arrator, but that it spoke much of 
fears and apprehensions and something veryalanlling, but that he is Bure it is 
agittn
t the government. 
" The other is convinced that it must be right, and wishes he had been there, for 
he loves wine and venison, and resolves as long as he lives to be against the gov- 
ernment. 
"The petition is then handed from town to town, and from house to house; and 
wherever it comes the inhabitants flock together that they may see that which must 
be sent to the kill!;. Names are easily collected. One man si,
s because he hates 
the papist
; another because he has vowed èestruction to the turnpikeA; one be- 
caUf;e it will vex the' parson; another because he owes his landlord nothing: one 
because he is rich; another because he is poor; one to show that he is not afraid; 
and another to show that he can write. " 


The only \vriting in ,vhich \ve see a distinct reflection of Johnson's 
talk is the Lives of the Poets. The exceHence of that book is of the 
sanle kind as the excellence of his conversation. Johnson wrote it 
under pressure, and it has suffered frOln his characteristic indolence. 
Modern authors ,vould fill as many pages as Johnson has filled lines, 
with the biographies of SOllie of his heroes. By industriously s\vef3p-.. 
ing together all the rubbish ,vhich is in any ,yay connected ,vith the 
great man, by elaborately discussing the possible significance of in. 
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finitesÏInal bits of evidence, and by disquisition upon general princi. 
pIes or the \vhole n1aS5 of contelnporary literature, it is easy to swell 
Y01Unles to any desired extent. The result is sometinles highly inter- 
esting and valuable, as it is sonletimes a ne\v contribution to the dust- 
heaps; but in any case the design is sOlllething quite different from 
Johnson's. lIe has left luuch to be supplied and corrected by later 
scholars. His aim is sinlply to give a vigorous SUI111nary of the lliain 
facts of his heroes' JiVES, a pithy analysis of thf>ir character, and a 
short criticislll of their productions. The st.rong sense \vhich is every- 
where displayed, the massive style, \vhich is yet easier and less cunl- 
brous than in his ear1ier work, and the uprightness and independence 
of the judgll1ents, 111ake the book agreeable even \vhere \ve are most 
inclined to dissent frolll its conclusions. 
The critici
ln is that of a school ,vhich h'1s died out under the great 
revolution of nlodern taste. The Looksell('r
 de
ided that English 
poetry began for their purposes with Co\vley, and Johnson has, there- 
fore, nothing to say about SOllle of the greatest naInes in our 1itera- 
ture. The loss is little to be rpgrettcd, since the biographical part of 
earlier melnoirs nl11st have been scanty, and the criticisnl inapprecia- 
tive. Johnson, it nlay be said: like n10st of his contelnporaries, con- 
sidered poetry alnlost exclusively frOin the didactic and logical point 
of vie\v. He ahvays inquires ".hat is the moral of a \\'ork of art. If 
lIe does not precisely ask" \vhat it proves," he p Irs excessive atten- 
tion to the logical Folidity and coherence oÎ its sentiInents. He Con- 
denlns not only insincerity and affectation of feeling, but all such 
poetic iInagery as does not correspond to the actual prosaic bp1ief of 
the \"riter. For the purely lllusical effects of poetry he has little or 
no fee] ing, and allo\,"s little deviation froll1 the alternate long and 
short syllables neatly bound in Pope's couplets. 
To luany readers this ,vould Í1uply that Johnson olnits precisely the 
poptic elmnent in poetry. I must be hf're content to say that in my 
opinion it hnplies rather a lilllitation than a fundaInental error. 
J ohn80n errs in supposing tlIat his logical tests are at all adpquate; 
Lut it is; I think, a still greater error to assume that poetry has no 
connexion, because it has not this kind of conne.xion, ,vith philoso- 
phy. I-Iis criticisnl has ahvays a 111eaning, and in the case of ,yorks 
Lelonging to his o\Vn school a very sound meaning. \Vhen he is 
speaking of other poetry, ,ve can only rpply that his relnarks luay be 
true, but that they are not to the purpose. 
The remflrks on the poetry of Dryden, Addison and Pope are gen- 

rallr excellent, and always give the genuine expression of an inde- 
pendent judgluent. 'Vhoever thinks for hÍ1nself, and says plainly 
,vhat he thinks, has SOllIe merit as a critic. This, it is true, is about 
an that can be said for such criticism as that on Lycidas, \vhich is a 
delicious exam pIe of tbe wrong way of applying strong sense to in- 
appropriate topics. Nothing can be truer in a 
ense,.and nothing less 
relevant. 


" 
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It In this poenl," he says, "there is no nature, for there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pasto- 
ral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting; whatever inlages it can 
supply are easily exhausted, and its inherent improbability ahvays 
forces dissatisfaction on the nlind. 'Vhen Cowley tells of IIervey 
that they studied together, it is easy to suppose how much he nlust 
miss the companion of his labours and the pårtner of his discoveries; 
but what iInage of tenderness can be excited by these lines
- 


We drove afield, and both 
gether heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 


\Ve know that they never drove afield and had no flocks to batten; and 
though it be allow'ed that the representation 11lay be allegorical, the 
true llleaning is so uncertain and remote that it is never sought, be- 
cause it cannot be known ,vhen it is found. 
" Anlong the flocks and copses and flo'wers appear the heathen dei- 
ties: Jove and Phæbus, Neptune and Æolus, ,vith a long train of 
mythnlogical hnagery such as a college easily supplies. Nothing can 
less display kno,vledge or less exercise invention than to tell how a 
shepherd has lost his companion, and must no'v feed his flocks alone, 
,vithout any judge of his skill in piping; how one god asks another 
god ,vhat has becollle of Lycidas, and neither god can tell. He 'who 
thus grieves ,viH excite no sympathy; he who thus praises will con- 
fer no honour." 
This iS,of course utterly outrageous, and yet much of it is unde- 
niably t.rue. To explain ,vhy, in spite of truth, LycÜlrts is a ,vonder- 
fuI poem, would be to go pretty deeply into the theory of poetic 
expression. 
Iost critics prefer sÍll1ply to shriek, being at any rate 
safe from the errors of independent judgment. 
The general effect of the book, ho\vever, is not to be inferred fronl 
t his or S0l11e other passagps of antiquated and eccentric criticisll1. It 
is the shre,vd sense every,vhere cropping up ,vhich is really deligl:t- 
fu!. The keen remarks upon life and character, though, perhaps. 
rather too severe in tone, are '\Torthy of a vigorous n1Ïnd, stored \vith ... 
much experience of many cJasses, and braced by constant exercise in 
the conversational arena. Passagts every,vhere abound ,vhich, though 
a little more fornlal in expression, have the forcibJe touch of his best 
conversational sal1ies. Sonle of the prejudices, ,vhich are expressed 
nlore pithily in Bosu"ell, ar
 dt:'fended by a reasoned exposition in the 
Lives. Sentence is passed ,vith the true judicial air; and if he does 
not conyince us of his cOlnplete hnpartiality, he at least bases his de- 
cisions upon solid and ,yorthy grounds. It ,vould be too llluch, for 
exalnrIe, to expect that Johnson should sympathize ,vith the grand 
republicanism of 
M:ï1ton, or pardon a man ,vho defended the execu
 
tion of the blessed 
Iartyr. He failed, therefore, to satisfy the ardent 
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admirers of the great poet. Yet his judgment is not ha.rsh or ungen- 
erous, but, at "'or
t, the judgll1ent of a IHan striving to be just, in 
spite of SOlne ineyitaùle ,vant of sympathy. 
The quality of Johnson's incidental renlarks nlay be inferred from 
one or two brief extracts. IIere is an observation which Johnson 
Inust have had nlany chances of verifying. Speaking of Dryden's 
Inoney difficulties, he says, "It is ,veIl kno,vn that he selùom lives 
frugally ,vho lives hy chance. IIope is al\vays liberal, and they that 
trust her proluises, l11ake li tUo scrn pIe of revelJing to-day on the pro- 
fits of the 11101TO\V." 
Here is another shrewd COl1llncnt upon the COlllpliInents paid to 
Halifax, of ,vhom Pope says in the character of Bufo,- 


Fed with soft dedicati0ns all day long, 
Horace and he went hand and hand in song. 


" To charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, or to suppose that the 
encomiast always knows and feels the falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to dis- 
cover great ignorance of human nature and of human life. In determinations de- 
pending not on rules, but on reference and comparison, judgment is always in some 
degree'Bubject to affection, Very near to 3dmiration is th . wish to admire. 
,. Every man willingly gives value to the praise which he receives, and consider
 
the sentence passed in his favour as the sentence of d:scernment. We admire in a 
friend that understanding that selected us for confidence; we admire more in a 
patron that bounty which, in
tead of scattering bounty indiscriminately, directed 
it to us; and if the patron be an author, those performances which gratitude for- 
bids us to blame, affection wiU easily dispose us to exalt. 
"To these prejudices, hardly culpable, Ínterest adds a power operating, though 
not always, because not willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gradually 
wears away; and, perhaps, the pride of patronage may be in time so inpreased that 
Inodest prai8e will no longer please. 
" l\lany a blandishm:nt was practised upon lIalihx, which he would never have 
known had he no other attractions than those of his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now be esteerned no honour by a contributor to 
the monthly Imndles of verses, to be told that, in strains either familiar or solemn, 
he sings Jike Halifax. " 


I will venture to 111ake a longer quotation from the life of Pope, 
"\\'hich gives, I think, a good hnpression of his nlanner :- 


" Of his flocial qualities, if an estimate be made from his letters, an oplnlOn too 
favourable cannot easIly be formed; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded efful- 
gence of general benevolence and particular fondness. There is nothing but liber- 
ality, gratitude. constancy, and tenderness. It has been 80 long said as to be 
commonly believed, that the true characters of men may be found in their letters, 
and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart open before him. 
,. But the truth is, that such were the simple friendships of the Golden Age, and 
are now the friendships only of chilJ.ren. Very few can boast of hearts which they 
dare lay open to themselves, and of which, ùy whatever accident exposed, they do 
not shun a distinct and continued view; and certainly what we hide from ourselves, 
we do not show to our friends. There is, Indeed, no transaction which offers 
stronger temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 
H In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of the mInd often burst out 
before they are considered. In the tumult of business, interest and passion have 
their genuine effect; but a friendly letter is a calm and deliberate performance in 
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the cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down by de- 
sign to depreciate his own character. . 
" Friend
hip has no tendency to secure vpracity; for by whom can a man so much 
wi
h to be thought better than he is. as by him whose kindness he desires to gain or 
keep? Even in writing to the worìd there 18 less constraint; the author is not con- 
fronted with his reader, and takes his chance of approbation amonO' the different 
di....po
itions of mankind; but a letter is addressed to a single milld
 of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known, and ruu
t therefore please, if not by favour- 
ing them, by forbearing to oppose them. To charge those favourable repre
enta- 
tions which men give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical fal
ehood 
would show more sever!ty than knowled!!e. The wriLr commonly believes him: 
felf. Almost every man's thou.ghts while they are general are right. and most 
hearts are pure while temptation IS away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
in privacy; to despise ðeath when there is no dan
er; to glow with benevolence 
when t here is nothing to be given. \\
hile such ideas are formed they are felt, and 
self-love does not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 
h If the letters of Pope are con
ider('ù merely us compositions, they seem to be 
premeditated and artificial.. It is one thing to write, because there is something 
which the mind wishes to di
charge; and another to solicit the imagination, be- 
cause ceremony or vanity requires something to be written. Pope confesses his 
early letters to have been vitiated with qffèctatìon and arnUtion. To know whether 
he disentangles himRelf from these perverters of fvistolary integrity, his book and 
his life must be set in comparison. One of his favourite topics is contempt of his 
own poetry. For this, if he had been real, he would deserve no comn1endation ; and 
in tillS he was certainly not sincere, for his high value of hImself was sufficiently 
observed; and of what could he be proud but of his poetry? He writeR, be says, 
when' he haR just nothing else to do,' yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for con ver
ation, because he 'had always some poetical scheme in hi
 head.' 
It was punctually required that his writing-box should be set upon his bed before 
he rose; and Lord Oxford'R domestic related that, in the dreadful winter of '40, 
Rhe was called from her bed by him four times in one night, to supply him with 
paper lest he should lose a thought. 
" He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, though it wa
 oh
erved by 
all who knew hIm that every pamphlet dir.:.:turbed his quiet, and that his extreme ir- 
ritabIlity laid him open to perpetual vexation; but he wished to despisc his critics, 
and therefore hoped he die! de8pise them. As he happep,ed to live in two reigns 
when the court paid little attention to podry, he nursed in his mind a foo1i
h dises- 
teem of kings, and proclaims that' he never sees courts. ' Yet a little regard shown 
him by the Prlnce of 'Vales melted his obduracy; and he had not much to say 
when he was asked by his Royal Highness, 'How he could love a prince while he 
disliked kings. ' " 
Johnson's best poetry is the versified expression of the tone of sen- 
timent with ,vhich we are already falniliar. The V(tnity of HUlnan 
1Vislws is, perhaps, the finest poem ,vritten since Pope's time and in 
Pope's Inanner, ,vith the exception of Golclslnith's still finer perform- 
ances. Johnson, it need hardly be said, has not Goldslllith's exquisite 
fineness of touch and delicacy of sentÌ1nent. He is often ponderous 
and verbose, and one feels that the nlode of expression is not that 
\vhich is most congenial; and yet the vigour of thought nlakes it:self 
felt through rather clunlsy modes of utterance. IIere is one of the 
best passages, in ,vhich he illustrates the vanity of military glory :- 
On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him and no labours tire; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain; 
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No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field; 
Behold surroundin!{ kings their powers combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign: 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain. 
"Think nothing gain'd,' he cries, "till nought remain; 
On :Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The mar
h begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay-- 
Bide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa's day! 
The vanquish'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate,- 
But did not Chance at len,.:,th her error mend r 
Did no f'ubverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs gIve the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral and adorn a ta!e. 


The concluding passage may also fitly conclude this survey of John- 
son's writings. The sentiment is less g]oonlY than is usual, but it 
gives the answer which he \vould have given in his calmer moods to 
the perplexed riddle of life ; and
 in some fornl or other, it is, per.. 
haps, the best or the only answer that can be given :- 
Whcre, then, shaH Hope and Fear their objects find 1 
Must du11 suspen8e corrupt the stagn:lnt mind 
 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkiin,g down the torrent of his fate 1 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise? 
No cries in voke the mercics of the skies 1 
Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 
WhICh Heaven may hear, nor deen1 religion vain; 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice 
Safe in His power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a 
pecious prayer. 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure whate'er He gives-He gives the best. 
Yet when the scene of 8acrpd presence fires, 
And 8trong devotion to the E:kIes aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a bealthful mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resign'd ; 
For Love, which scarce collective men can fill; 
For Patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For Faith, that panting for a hap r ier Beat, 
Counts Death kind nature's signa of retreat. 
Tnese goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods He grants who grants the power to gain. 
With these Celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makei the happiness she does not find. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


" INNocENTL If to am use the imagination in this dream of life is 
wisdom.." So wrote Oliver Goldsll1Ïth; and surely alllong those who 
have earned the world's gratitude by this ministration he lllust be 
accorded a conspicuous place. If, in these delightful writings of his, 
he Inostly avoids the darker problellls of existence-if the lllystery of 
t.he tragic and apparently unln
rited and unrequited suffering in the 
world is rarely touched upon-1ve can pardon the onlÍssion for the 
sake of the gentle optiInism that would rather look on the kindly 
side of life. " You COllIe hot and tired from the day's battle, and 
this sweet minstrel sings to you," says l\Ir. Thackeray. " 'Vho 
could harm the kind vagrant harper? \Vhom did he ever hurt? He 
carries no "Teapon Rave the harp on ,vhich he plays to you; and with 
which he delights great and hUlllhle, young and old, the captains in 
the tents, or the soldiers round the fire, or the WOlllen and children 
in the villages, at \vhose porches he stops and sings his siInple songs 
of love and beauty." And it is to be suspected-it is to be hoped, at 
least-that the cheerfulness 1vhich shines like sunlight through Hold- 
smith's 1vriting-s. did not altogether dt':.-;ert hilllself even in the 1l10St 
trying hours of his 1vayward and troubled career. He had, with an 
his sensitivene:-;:-;, a fine happy-go-lucky dispos

ion ; was ready for a 
frolic when he had a guinea, and, when he had none, could turn a 
sentence on the humorous side of starvation; and certainly npver 
attributed to the injustice or neglect of society misfortunes the origin 
of 1V hich ] ay nearer home. 
Of course, a very dark picture might be drawn of Goldsmith's 
1ire; and the sufferings that he undoubtedly endured llave bpen lllade 
a 1vhip 1vith 1"hich to lash the ingratitude of a "Torld not too quick 
to recognize the claims of genius. He has been put before us, with- 
out any brighter lights to the picture, as the most unfortunate of 
poor devils; the heart. broken usher; the hack ground down by 
(223) 
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sordid bookseUers ; the starving occupant of successive garrets. This 
is the aspect of Goldsmith's career which naturally attracts Mr. Forster. 
Mr. Forster seenlS to have been haunted throughout his life by the 
idea that Providence had some especial spite against literary persons; 
and that, in a Ineasure to compensate theli1 for their sad lot, society 
should be very kind to theIn, ,,'hUe the GovernInent of the day 
might lllake them Companions of the Bath or give them posts in the 
CivU Service. In the other,vise copious, thorough, and valuahle 
Life and TÙnes of Olirer Golds1nitll, ,ve finù an almost luunUiating 
insistance on the complaint that Oliver Goldsmith did not receive 
greater recognition and larger sums of money frolll his conteIllpo- 
rJ.ries. Goldsmith is here "the poor neglected sizar ;" his "marked 
ill-fortunp" attends him constantly; he shares" the evil destinies of 
men of letters;" he ,vas one of those ,vho "struggl
d into fame 
,'dthout the aid of English institutious;" in short, "he ,vrote and 
paid the penalty." Nay, even Christianity itself is impeached on 
account of the persecution suffered by poor Goldsmith. " There had 
been a Christian religion extant for seventeen hundred and fifty-seven 
years," writes l\fr. Forster, "the ,vorld having been acquainted, 
for even so long, with its spiritual necessities and responsibilities; 
yet here, in the middle of the eighteenth century, was the eminence 
ordinarily conceded to a spiritual teacher, to one of those men ,vho 
COlne upon the earth to lift their fellow-nlen above its miry ways. 
He is up in a garret, writing for bread he cannot get, and dunned for 
a milk-score he cannot pay." That Christianity might have been 
,vorse employed than in paying the milknlan's score is true 
enough, for then the n1Ílkman would have come by his own; but that 
Christianity, or the state, or society should be scolded because an 
author suffers the natural consequences of his allowing his expend- 
iture to exceed his income, seems a little hard. And this is a sort of 
'writing that is peculiarly inappropriate in the case of Goldsn1ith, 
who, if ever any nlan was author of his own misfortunes, may fairly 
]lave the charge brought against him. "l\len of genius," says 
lr. 
Forster, "can more easily starve, than the ,vorld, with safety to 
itself, can continue to neglect and starve them." Perhaps so; but 
the English nation, which has always had a regard and even love for 
Oliver Goldsmith, that is quite peculiar in the history of literature, 
and \vhich has been glad to overlook his faults and follies, and eager 
to sympathize ,vith him in the many miseries of his career, ,vill be 
810,v to believe that it is responsible for any starvation that Gold 
sJnith may have endureò. 
However, the key-note has been firmly struck, and it still vibrates. 
GoldsnlÍth was the unluckiest of nlortals, the hapless vi,.tbn of cir- 
cumstances. "Yielding to that united pr
ssure of labour, penury, and 
sorro\v, \vith a frame exhausted by unrelnitting and iH-re,varded 
drudgery, Goldsmith was indebted to the forbr-arance of creditors for 
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a peaceful buriaI." But ,,,hat, no,v, if SOlne foreigner strange to the 
traditions of English literature-solncJapanese student, for f'xaulple, 
or the 
 e\v ZealalHlf'r conie heforp his tÍJnp-,vcre to go over the as- 
cprtained facts of Ooldsnlith's.life, and \vpre K1Hlch-'nly to announcp to 
us, with the happ
T au(hu'ity of ignoran('e, that he, U-oldsJllith, ,vas 
a quite exceptionally fortunate persoll '! "\Vhy," he Inight say, " I 
tind that in a conntry whpl'C the vast llwjority of pf'ople are born to 
labour, Oliver (
oldsll1Ïth was npvpr asked to do a stroke of work 
to,vanls tItf' earning of his own Hying until he had arrived at Hlan's 
e
tate. An that was cxpectl'd of hini, as a youth and as a young Ulan, 
was that he should equip hÏ1n
elf fully for the battle of life. lIe was 
maintainpd at college until he had taken his degree. Again and 
again he ,vas furnished \vith funds for further study and forpign 
travf'l; and again and again he galllbled his opportunities away. The 
('on stant kindn('ss of his uncle only Hlade hÍIn the bf'st begging-lettpr- 
'writer the ,,,orld has seen. In the the uÜdst of his debt anù distress 
us a bookseller's drudge, he receivt's .t400 for three nights' perfornl- 
ancn of The Goud-llatul'cd man,. he iUlluediately pnrchases challlbers 
in Brick Court for 
400 ; and forth ,vith begins to borro,v as bpfore. 
It is true that he died O\\Tillg 
2000. and was indebteded to the for- 
Learance of creditors for a peaceful burial; Lut it appears that during 
the last seven years of his life he had been earning an annual incolue 
equivalent to 
800 of English currency. * He was a Juan liberally and 
affectionately brought up, ,vllo had many relatives and many friends, 
and ,vho had the proud satisfaction-which has been denied to Inany 
Inen of genius-of kno,ving for years before he died that his Inerits 
as a writer had been recognized by the great bulk of his couutryu1en. 
And Yf't this strange English nation is inclined to suspect that it 
treated hÎIn rather badly; and Christianity is attacked because it did 
not pay GoldsInith's n1Ílk-score." 
Our Japanese friend Hlay be exaggerating; but his position is, after 
an, fairly tena hIe. It nlay at least be looked at, before entering on 
the follo\ving brief l'ésUJ/1.é of the leading facts in Goldsmith's life, if 
only to restore our equanin1ity. For, naturally, it is not pleasant to 
think that any previous gene1'ation, ho"Tcver neglectful of the claims 
of literary persons (as cOlnpared ,vith the claÍIlls of such \vretched 
(T{>atures as physicians, 1110n of science, artists, engineers, and so 
forth) should so cruelly have ill-treated one ,vhonl we all love no,v. 
This inhpritance of ingratitude iR more than ,ve can bear. Is it true 
t hat Goldsmith \vas so harshly dealt with by those barbarian ances- 
tors of ours? 


* The calculation is Lord J\Iacaulay's: see his Biographical Essays. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


THE Goldsmiths were of English descent; Goldsmith's father was a 
Protestant clergynlan in a poor little village in the county of Longford; 
and 'when Oliver, one of several children, ,vas born in "this village of 
Pallas, or PallaSl110re. on the 10th of NOVPlnhf'r, 1728, the Rev. Charles 
(joldsn1Ïth ,vas passing rich on 
40 a year. But a couple of years 
later 1\11'. Goldsn1Ïth succeeded to a nHHe lucrative living; and Îorth- 
with relnoved his fun1Ïly to the village of Lissoy, in the county of 
\Yestmeath. 
Here at once our interest in the story begins: is this Lissoy the 
sweet Auburn that ,ve have kno,vn and loved since our childhood? 
Lord 
lacaulay, ,vith a great deal of vehemence, avers that it is not; 
that there never was any such hanllet as Auburn in Ireland; that The 
ÐeSe1'tfd JTillage is a hopelessly incongruous poenl; and that Gold- 
smith, in combining a description of a probably Kentish viUage with 
a description of an Irish ejectInent, "has produced something ,vhich 
never ,vas, and never ,vill be, seen in any part of the ,,,orId." This 
criticism is ingenious and plausible, but it is unsound, for it happens 
to overlook one of the radical facts of human nature-the magnifying 
delight of the nlind in \vhat is long relnenlbered and remote. \Vhat 
,vas it that the inlagination of Goldsn1Ïth, in his life. long banishnlent, 
could not see 'when he looked back to the hOlne of his childhood. and 
his parly friends, and the sports and occupations of his youth? Lissoy 
"vas no doubt a poor enough Irish village; a:ad perhaps the farms 
,vere not too ,veIl cultivated; and perhaps the village prea
her, who 
was so dear to all the country round, had to administer many a thrash- 
ing to a certain grace1ess son of his; and perhaps Paddy Byrne was 
SOlllething of a pedant; and no doubt pigs ran over the" niceJy sand- 
ed floor" of tllf
 inn; and no douht the village statesmen occasional1y 
indulged in a frf'e fight. But do you thinK that ,vas the Lissoy that 
Gold
lnith thought of in his dreary lodgings in Fleet-street courts? 
No. It was the Lissoy \vhere the vagrant lad had first seen the" prinl- 
rose peep beneath the thorn;" where he had listened to the mysteri- 
ous call of the bittern by the unfrequented river; it ,vas a Lissoy still 
ringing with the glad laughter of young people in the twilight hours; 
it was a Lissoy forever beautiful, and tendt'r, and far away. The 
grown-up Goldsmith had not to go to any I{pntÏsh village for a model; 
thp familiar scenes of his youth, regarded ,vith all the ,vistfulness and 
longing of an exile, becanle glorified enough. "If I go to the opera 
,vhere Signora Cololnba pours out all the mazes of melody," he writes 
to Mr. Hodson, "I sit and sigh for Lissoy's fireside, and Joll.nny .A.rm- 
strong's La.f5t Good Night from Peggy Golden." 
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There "
as but little in the circumstances of Goldslliith's early life 
Jikt-'ly to fit hÍ1n for, or to lead hiIn into, a literary career; in fact, he 
did not take to Hterature until he had tried pretty nearly every thing 
else as a method of earning a living. If he ,vas intended for any thing, 
it ,vas no doubt his father'H ,vish that he should enter the Church; 
and he got 8uch education a
 the poor Irish clcrgyman-,vho ,vas not 
a vt'ry proyident person-could afford. The chill! Ooldsmith ,vas first 
of all taught his alphabet at hOll1C, by a 111aid-ser\Tant, ,v11o ,vas also a 
relation of the fanlily; then, at the age of 
ix, he ,,'as sent to that vil- 
lage school ,vhich, ,vith its profound and learned Hut.ster, he has lllade 
fanlÍIiar to all of us; and after that he \Ya
 sent further a-field for hiH 
learning, being 1l1oved froIn thi
 to the other boarding-school as the 
occasion delllanded. GoldsInith's school-life could not 1 ave been alto- 
gether a pleasant time for hinl. \Ye hear, indt>ed, of his being con- 
cerned in a good lllany froHcs-roLLing orchards, and the like; and it 
is said that he attained proficiency in the gaIlle of fives. But a shy 
and sensitive lad like GoldslllÌth, ,vho ,vas eag-erly desirous of being 
thought 'we1] of, and ,,,hose appearance only iuYited the thoughtless 
l)ut crl1el ridicule of his schoobnates. IUUSt have sufff>rpd a good deal. 
He ,vas little, pitted ,vith the sInall-pox, and a,vkward ; and school- 
boys are anlazingly frank. lIe ,vas not strong enough to thrash thenl 
into respect of hin1; he had no big brother to becolue his chanlpion ; 
his pocket-lll0nf'y,vas not lavish enough to enable hhn to buy over 
enen1Íes or subsidize allies. 
In sÏIniIar circulllstances it has sOlnetimes happened that a boy 
physically inferior to his companions has consoled hiInself by prov- 
ing his nlental pro,vess-has scored off his failure at cricket by the 
taking of prizf's, and has revenged himself for a drubbing by ,vriting 
a lanlpoon. But even this last resource was not open to GoldsnlÍth. 
lie ,vas a dull boy; "a stupid, heavy blockhead," is Dr. Streall'S 
phrase in sUluming up the estilnate forIned of young GoldsnlÍth LJ 
his cOl1telnporaries at school. Of course, as soon as he becan1e fanlons\ 
everybody began to hunt up recollections of his having said or done 
this or that, in order to prove that there 'vere signs of the cOIning 
grt'atness. People began to relnenlber that he had been suspected of 
scribbling verses, which he burned. 'Vhat schoolboy has not done 
the like? 'Ve know ho,v the biographers of great painters point out 
to us that their hero early sho"\ved the bent of his 111ind by dra\ving- 
the figures of animals on doors and ,valls ,vith a piece of chalk; as to 
,vhich it may Le obst'rved that, if every schoolboy ,vho scri.bbled 
verses and sketchf'd in chalk on a brick ,vall were to gro,v up a genius, 
poelns and pictures \vould be plf'ntiful enough. Ho,vever, there is 
t he apparently authenticated anecdote of young Goldsll1ith's turning 
the tablf's on the fiddler at his uncle's dancing-party. The fiddler, 
struck by the odd look of the boy, who "\vas capering about the 1'00111, 
callt'd out "Æsop 1" whereupon Goldsmith is said to have instantly 
replied, 
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" Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See Æsop dancing and his monkey playing I " 


But even if this story be true, it is ,vorth núthing as an augury; fo'!' 
qukknpss of repartee ,vas precisely the accol11plis}unent ,vl1Ïch t hp 
adult Goldsn1Ïth conspicuously lacked. Put a pen into his hand, anel 
shut hinl up in a 1'00111: then hp ,vas 111aster of the situation-nothing 
could be lllore incisive, polislH'd, and easy than his playful sarca
lll. 
But in society any fool could get the tetter of hiln by a sudden ques- 
tion follo\veù by a horse-laugh. All through his life-even after he 
ha<l lJeconle one of the 11l0St fanlous of HYing "Titprs-Gold
lnith 
suffpred from ,vant of self-confidence. lIe ,vas too anxious to please. 
In his eager acquiescence he \vould blunder into any trap that -was 
laid for hÏ111. A grain or t\VO of the stolid self-sufficiency of t,hp 
blockheads ,vho laughed at hilll ,vould not only have iInproved his 
character, but \vould have considerably added to the happiness of 
his life. 
As a natural consequence of this tin1idity, Goldslllith, \vhen oppor- 
tunity served, assuilled airs of nlagnificC'llt iInportance. Everyone 
kno,vs the story of the nlÍstake on ,vhich Site Stoops tç COllq1ler is 
founùed. Getting free at last frolll all the tUrlnoil, and anxieties, 
and mortifications of school-life. and returning hOlne on a lent hack, 
the released schoolboy is feeling very grand indeed. He is UO\v six- 
teen, ,vould fain pass for a nlan, and has a \vhole golden guinea in his 
pocket. And so he takes the journf'Y very leisurely u.ntil, getting 
benIghted in a certain village, he asks the ,vay to the "best llouse," 
and is directed by a facetious person to the house of the sq uirc. The 
squire by good luck falls in \vith the joke; anù then ,ye have a very 
l)retty conledy indeed-the inlpecunious schoolboy playing the part of 
a fine gentlelnan on the strength of his solitary guinea, ordering a 
bottle of wine after his supper, and inviting his landlord and his 
landlord's" ife and daughter to join hinl in the supper-rooln. The 
contrast, in Site Stoops to Conquer, bet\veen :\Iarlow's elnbarrassed 
diffidence on certain occasions and his audacious effl'on tery on others, 
found many a paranel in the incidents of Goldsn1Ïth's o,vn life; and 
it is not ÍInprobable that the ,,,riter of the cOlnedy \vas thinking of 
sonlC of his own experiences ,vhen he made 
1iss Hardcastle say to 
her thnid suitor: "A want of courage upon sOlne occasions assulnes 
the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us \vhen ,ye most want to 
excel. " 
It was, perhaps, just as \vell that the supper, and bottle of \vinp, 
and lodging at Squire Featherston's had not to be paid for out of thp 
s('hoolboy's guinea; for young Goldsn1Ïth ,vas no'v on his ,yay to 
college, and the funds at the disposal of the Golc1snlÍth family \vere 
not over-abundant. Goldsmith's sister having nlarried the son of a 
,vell-to-do man, her father considered it a point of honour that she 
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should have a do,vry ; and in giving her a sum of 
400 he so crip- 
pled the means of the fanÜly, that Goldsmith had to be sent to 
college not as a pensioner but as a sizar. It appears that the young 
gelltleillan's pride revolted against this proposal; and that he "vas 
"'on over to consent only by thp persuasions of his uncle Contarinc, 
,,,ho hÍ1nself had been a siz
r. So GoldsIl1ith, no\v in his eighteenth 
year, \vent to Dublin; managed sOll1eho\v or other-though he ,vas 
the last in the list-to pass the necessary exan1Ïnatioll ; and entered 
upon his college career (1745). 
IJo,v he lived, and ,vhat he learned, at Trinity College, are both 
largely Jnatters of conjl)cture ; the chief features of such record as we 
have are the various nlpans of raising a little money to \vhich the poor 
sizar had to resort; a continual quarn)lling ,vith his tutor, an ill-con- 
ditioned brute, ,vho bai
ed GoldsInith and occasionally beat hinl ; and 
a chance frolic ,vhen funds were forthcon1ing. It ,,'as ,vhile he ,vas 
at Trinity College that his father died; so that Goldsn1Ìth was ren- 
dered JIIOre than ever dependent on the kindness of his uncle Conta- 
rine, ,,,ho throughout seeIns to have taken nluch interest in his odd, 
ungainly nephew. A loan fronl a friend or a visit to the pa\vnbroker 
tided over the severer difficulties; and then from tÍlne to tÎ1ne the 
"vriting of street-ballads, for "vhich he got five slnItillgs a-piece at a 
certain repository, caJne in to help. It was a happy-go-lucky, hand- 
to-Jl1outh sort of existence, involving a good deal of hard:"hip and hu- 
l11iliation, but having its frolics and gayeties notwithstanding. One 
of these "vas pretty near to putting an end to his collegiate career alto- 
gether. He had, smarting under a public adInonition of having been 
concerned in a riot, taken seriously to his studies and had cOlllpeted 
for a scholarship. He missed the scholarship, but gained an exhibi- 
tion of the value of thirty shillings; ,vhereupon he c6llected a l1Ul1l- 
her of friends of both sexes in his rOOIn8, and proceeded to have high 
jinks there. In the midst of the dancing and uproar, in comes his 
tutor, in such a passion that he knocks Goldsn1Ïth do,vn. This insult, 
received before his friends, was too much for the unlucky sizar, who, 
the very next day,' sold his books, ran a ,vay frolll college, and ulti- 
mately, after having been on the verge of starvation once or t,vic.e, 
Jnade his ,yay to Lissoy. Here his brother got hold of hin1, persuaded 
hÎIn to go back, and the escapade \vas condoned sonleho,v. GoldslllÎth 
remained at Trinity College until he took his degree (1749). He ,vas 
again lo,vest in the list; but still he passed; and he must have 
]earned sOJllething. He ,vas no'" t"venty-one, ,vith all the \vorld be- 
fore hhn; and the question was as to how be 'vas to employ such 
knowledge as he had acquired. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IDLENESS AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


BUT Goldsmith ,vas not in any hurry to acquire either wealth or fanle. 
He had a happy knack of enjoying the present hour-especially \vhen 
there \vere one or two boon cOIllpanions with hiln, and a pack of cards 
to be found -and, after his return to his mother's house, he appears 
to have entf>red upon the business of idleness \vith nluch philosoph- 
ical satisfaction. If he 'was not quite such an unlettered clown as he 
has described in Tony Lumpkin, he had at least all 'fony LUlnpkin's 
high spirits and love of joking and idling; and he was surrounded at 
the ale-house by just such a company of adInirers as used to meet at 
the famous Three Pigeons. SOllletinles he helped in his brother's 
school ; SOlnetÎInes he went errands for his mother ; occasionally he 
'would sit and Ineditatively play the flute-for the day \vas to be 
passeù sOlnehow ; then in the evening callle the assemblage in Con- 
way's inn, \vith the glass, and the pipe, and the cards, and the up- 
roarious jest or song. "But Scripture saith an ending to all fine 
things must be," and the friends of this jovial young ., l>uckeen " 
began to tire of his idleness and his recurrent vbits. 'l'hey gave hÏIn 
hints that he n1Ïgbt set about doing something to provide hÏInself 
'with a Hving; an,l the first thing that they thought of \vas that he 
should go into the Church-perhaps as a sort of purification-house 
after George Conway's inn. Accordingly Goldsn1ith, \vho appears to 
have been the ll10st good-natured and COIn pliant youth, did Iuake ap- 
plication to the Bishop of EI phin. There is sOlne doubt about the 
})recise rea
ons which induced the Bishop to decline Goldsn1ith's ap- 
plication, but at any rate the Church was denied the aid of the young 
ulan's eloquence and erudition. Then he tried teaching, and through 
the good offices of his uncle he obtained a tutorship which he held for 
a considerable thne-long enough, indeed, to enable hinl to amass a 
sunl of thirty pounds. 'Vhen he quarrelled with his patron, and 
once more" took the world for his pillo\v," as the Gaelic stories say. 
he had this sunl in his pocket and "vas possessed of a good horse. 
lIe stal'tt'd a\vay froIll BalJYlllahon, ,vl1ere his 1110ther ,vas now living, 
and IIp l'(.turnpù \vithout the Inoney, and on the ùack of a wretched 
al1ÍIllal, tplling his Inother a cock-and-Lull storr of the nlost amusing 
shnplicity. "If Uncle Contarine believed those letters," says 
lr. 
'fhackeray " if Oliver's Il10ther believed that story which the 
youth rplated of his going to Cork, with the purpose of eIubarking 
for Aluerica ; of his having paid his passage-molley, and having sent 
his ]dt on lJoard ; of the anonyulous captain sailing a"vay with Oliver's 
valuable luggage, in a nallle]css ship, Ilf'ver to return-if Uncle Con- 
tarine and the Inother at llalljYlUahon believed bis stories, they must 
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have been a very 3imple pair; as it ,vas a very simple rogue indeed 
,vho cheated them." Indeed, if anyone is anxious to fill up his hiatus 
in Goldsmith's life, the best thing he can do is to discard Goldslllith's 
suspiciqus record of his ndventures, and put in its place the faithful 
record of the adventures of 1\11'. Barry Lyndon, ,vhen that l1lodest 
youth left his 1110ther's house and rode to Dublin, ,,'ith a certain num- 
ber of guineas in his pocket. But ,yhether Uncle Contarine believ(
d 
the story or no, he was ready to give the young gentlelnan another 
chance; and this tinle it ,vas the legal profession that \yas chosen. 
Goldsn1Ïth got fifty pounds frolll his uncle, and l'f'ached Dublin. In 
a relllarka.bly brief space of tÍlne he had gallllJletl a ,vay the fifty 
pounds, and \vas on his ,vay back to BallYlnahon, ,vhere his mother's 
reception of hinl \yas not very cordial, though his uncle forgave hinl, 
and \vas once 1l10re ready to start hÍln in life. But in ,vhat direction? 
Teaching, the Church, and the la\v had lost their attractions for hiIn. 
\Yell, this tinle it was llledicine. In fact, any sort of project ,vas 
capable of dra,ving forth the good old uncle's bounty. The funds 
,vere again fort.hcoll1ing ; Goldsn1Íth started for Edinburgh, and 1l0\V 
(1752) sa,v Ireland for the last tiIne. 
He lived, and he inforllled his uncle that he studied, in Edinburgh 
for a year and a half; at the end of ,vllich tiIne it appeared to hiln 
that his kno\vledge of Inedicine \vould be 1l1uch Ï1nproved by foreign 
travel. There 'vas AllJinus, for exau1ple, "the great professor of 
Leyden," as he ,vrote to the credulous unde, from ,vhom he 'would 
doubtless learn nluch. 'Vhen, having got another t\venty pounds for 
travelling expenses, he did reach Le)'den (1734), he l1lentioneù Gau- 
Lius, the chenlÏcal professor. Gaubius is also a good name. That 
this intercourse ,vith these learned persons, and the serious nature of 
l1is studies, "rere not incon1patible ,vith a little light relaxation in the 
way of gambling is not Ï1npossible. On one occasion, it is said, he 
was so lucky that he canle to a fello\v-student ,vith his pockets full of 
money; and 'vas induced to resolve never to play again-a resolution 
broken about as soon as lnade. Of course he lost all his winnings, 
and more ; and had to borro,v a trifling SUIn to get hÏ1nself out of the 
place. Then an incident occurs ,vhich is highly characteristic of the 
better side of Goldsn1Ïth's nature. He had just got this money and 
was about to leave Leyden, ,vhen, as 
Ir. Forster "rrites, "he passed 
a florist's garden on his rp1.url1, and spping sonle rare and high-priced 
fio,ver, which his uncle Contarille, au enthusiast in such things, llad 
often spoken and been in search of, he ran in ,vithout other thought 
than of inunediate pleasure to his kindest friend, bought a parcel of 
the roots, and sent th(,l11 off to Ireland." lIe had a guinea in his 
pocket ,vhen he started on the grand tour. 
Of this notable period in GoldslllÏth's Hfe (17;)5-6) very little is 
kno-wn, though a good deal has bpen guessed. A luiuute record of all 
the personal adventures that ùefell the wayfarer as he trudged froul 
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country to country, a diary of the odd Inunours and fancies that must 
have occurred to hinl in his solitary pilgrimages, \vould be of quite 
inestimable value; bat even tbe letters that Goldslnith wrote h01l1P 
fronl time to tin1e are lost; ,vhi1e The T'ravellcr consists chiefly of a 
series of philosophical reflections on the government of various states, 
more 1ikely to have engaged the attention of a Fleet-street author, 
Jiving in an atmo
phere of books, than to have occupied the mind of 
a tranlp anxious aùout his supper and his night's lodging. Bos,vell 
says hp " disputed" his way through Europe. It is much 1nore proba- 
ble that he hegged his ,vay through Europe. The ronlantic version, 
which has been made the subject of nlany a channing picture, is that 
fie ,vas entertained by the peasantry ,vhom he had delighted ,vith his 
playing on the flute. It is quite probable that Goldsnlith, 'whose inl- 
agination had been captivated by the story of ho,v Baron von Holberg 
had as a young nlan really passed through France, GerInallY, and Hol- 
land in this Orpheus-like manner, may have put a flute in his pocket 
"Tllen he left Leyden; but it is far from safe to assume, as is general- 
ly done, that Goldsnlith ,vas himself the hero of the adventures de- 
scribed in Chapter XX. of the Vicar of 1Vakefield. It is the more to 
be regretted that we have no authentic record of these devious wan- 
derings, that by this tiule Goldsmith had acquired, as is sho\\'.n in 
other letters, a polished, easy, and graceful style, ,vith a very consid- 
erable faculty of humorous observation. Those ingenious letters to 
his uncle (they usually included a little hint about money) were, in 
fact, a trifle too literary both in substance and in fonn ; we could even 
no,v, looking at the111 ,,,ith a pardonable curiosity, have spared a little 
of their fornlal antithesis for some 1110re precise information about the 
\\Triter and his surroundings. 
The strangest thing about tIlis s;trange journey all over Europe was 
the failure of Goldsn1ith to pick up even a con1IDon and ordinary 
aquaintance ,vith the familiar facts of natural history. The ignorance 
on this point of the author of the AllimatedNatu1'ewas a constant sub- 
ject of jest anlong GoldSlnith's friends. They declared lle could not ten 
the difference bet,veen any t\VO sorts of barn-door fo,vl until he saw 
them cooked and on the table. But it may be said preulaturely here 
that, even ,,,hen he is wrong as to his facts or his s,veeping general- 
izations, one is inclined to forgive him on account of the quaint grace- 
fulness and point of his sty Ie. When Mr. Burchell says, "This rule 
seen1S to extend even to other anin1als: the little vermin race are ever 
treacllerous, cruel, and co,vardly, whilst those endowed with strength 
and power are generous, brave, and gpntle," ,ve scarcely stop to reflect 
that the nlerlin, \\Thich is not nluch bigger than a thrush, has an ex- 
traordinary couruge and spirit, ,vhile the lion, if all stories be true, is, 
unless .when goaded by hunger, an abject skulker. Elsewhere, in- 
deed, in the Animated .1Vature, Goldsn1Ïth gives credit to the smaI:e:r 
birds for a good deal of valour, and then goes on to say, with a charnl- 
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ing freedonl, "but their contentions are sometimes of a gentler nature. 
rr\"O Inale birds shall strÏ\
e in song till, after a long struggle, the 
loudest shall entir('ly sil('nce the other. During these cOlltpntions the 
feIllalt
 sits an attt'ntive silent auditor, and often re\vards the loudest 
song-stpr with her COInpal1Y dnring the spason." Yet even this de, 
scription of the battle of the bards, with the queen of love as arbitpr, 
is scarcely 
o anllu;Íng as his happy-go-lucky notions ,vith regard to 
the variability of sppcips. The p'lilo
ophpr, flute in hand, \vho ,vent 
\vandpring frOIll the canals of IIoUand to the ice-ribbed falls of the 
HJlÍnp, Inay have heard frOln thue to tÏIue that contest betwpen sing- 
ing-birds which he so imaginatively describes; but it ,vas clearly the 
Flf'et-street author, living among books, ,vho arrived at the conclu- 
sion that intel'lnarriage of species is conlmon an10ng small birds and 
rare alllong big birds. Quoting son1e lines of Addison's 'which ex- 
press the belief that birds are a virtu011s race-that the nightingale, 
for exan1ple, does not covet the \"ife of his neighbour, the blackbird- 
Gold:-anith goes on to observe, "But \vhatever 111ay be the poet's 
opinion, the probability is against this fidelity among the smaller ten- 
ants of 
he grove. 'fhe great birds are much 1110re true to their 
species than these; and, of consequence, the varieties anlong thenl 
are nlore fe\v. Of the ostrich, the cassowary, and the eagle there are 
but fe\v species; and no arts that man can use could probably induce 
thenl to nlix ,vith each other." 
\Yhat he did bring back from his foreign travels ,vas a medical de- 
gree. 'Yhere he got it, and ho\v he got it, are alike nlat tel'S of pure 
conjecture; but it is extremely Ï1nprobable that-\vhatcver he might 
have beel! ,vining to ,vrite hOD1e fronl Padua or Louvail1, in order to 
coax another renlÍttance from his Irish friends-he 'would after\vards, 
in the presence of such lllen as ,T ohl1son, Burke, and Reynolds, "rear 
sh
ì.ln honours. It is n1uch 1110re probable that, on his finding those 
supplies froln Ireland running 0111il1ously short, the philosophic vaga- 
bond detel'1uineù to pro\
e to his correspondents that he 'vas really at 
\vork some\vhere, instead of nler.ely idling- a\vay his tÏIne, begging or 
horrowing the \vhere\vithal to pass hÍIn froln to\vn to to,vn. That he 
did see sOIl1ething of the foreign universities is evident from his O\Vll 
,vritings; there are touches of description here and there ,vhich he 
could not \yell have got fron1 books. \Vith this degree, and \vith such 
book-Iparning and such kno\vledge of nature and hun1an nature as he 
had ehost'n or nUlnaged to pick up during all those Yf'ars, he 'vas no"\v 
called upon to begin life for hÍIllself. The Irish supplies stopped 
altogether. IIis letters \vere left UIUU1S\Vered. And so GoldsnlÍth 
sOIlleho\v or other got ùack to London (February 1, 1736)J and had to 
cast about for some way of earning his daily bread. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EARLY STRUGGLES-BACK-WRITING. 


HERE ensued a very dark period in his life. He was alone in Lon- 
don, '\vithout friends, ,vithout IJ10ney, ,,-ithout introductions; his ap- 
pearance ,vas the reverse of preposspssing; and, é,"en despite that 
Inedical degree and his acquaintance with the learned 

lbinus and the 
learned Gauùius, he had practically nothing of any value to offer for 
sale in the great labour-llHuket of the ,vorld. Ho,v he lllanaged to live 
at all is a lllystery: it is certain that he lllust 11ave endured a great 
deal of ,vant; and one l11ay ,yell sYl11pathize with so gentle and sensi- 
tive a creature reduced to such straits, \vithout. inquiring too curiously 
into the causes of his Inisfortunes. If, on the one lland, ,ve callnot 
accuse society, or Christianity, or the English government of injus- 
tice and cruplty ùecause Goldslllith had galubled away his chances 
and ,vas no'v calleù on to pay the ]JpnaIty, on the other llalld, we had 
ùetter, before blan1Ïng Goldsnlith hitnself, inquire into the origin of 
those defects of character ,vhich produced such results. As this 
,,,ould involve an fxcurðU8 into the controversy between Necessity and 
Free-,vill, probably 11108t people ,vould rather leave it alone. It may 
safely be said jn any case that, ,vhile Goldsmith's faults and follies, 
of \vhich he hiulself had to suffer the consequences, are patent 
enough, his character, on the whole, ,vas distinctly a lovable one. 
Goldsn1ith ,vas his o\vn enclny, and everyùody eh;e's fripnd: tbat is 
not a serious indictnlent, as things go, lIe ,,"us quite \vpll a,vare of 
his weaknesses; and he ,vas also-it ll1ay be llinted-aware of the 
good-nature ,vhich he put for,vard as condonation. If SOllle foreigner 
,vere to ask how it is that so thorough]y a CODullercial people as the 
English are-strict in the ackno,vledgnlent and pa)"lnent of deùt- 
should have ahvays betrayed a sneaking fondness for the character of 
the good-hunloured scapegrace 'v hose hand is in everybody's pocket, and 
'who thro,vs a,,-ay other people's Inoney ,vith the ll10St charlning air 
in the world, Goldsmith Inight he pointed to as one of luany literary 
teachers 'whose o\"'n circumstances \vere llot likely to luuke thel11 se- 
vere censors of the Charles Surfaces, or lenient judges of the Jæpph 
Surfaces of the world. Be lllerry ,,,,hile you may; let to-IIlorro'v take 
care of itself; share your last guinea ,,,,ith anyone, even if the poor 
drones of society-the butcher, and baker, and milklnan \vith hi:-; 
score-ha ve to stiffer; do anything you like, so long as you keep the 
heart warm. All this is a delightful philosophy. It has its nlOlllents 
of lllisery-its }>criods of reaction-but it has its nlOlnents of high 
delight. 'Yhen \ve are invited to conteluplate the" pviI dl'stinies of 
l11en of letters/' ,ve ought to be shown the fiood-tidps as ,yell as the 
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ebb-tides. The tavern gayety; the brand-new coat and lace and 
sword; the 11lidnight frolics, with jol1y conlpanions everyone-these, 
however brief and interInittent, should not be ,vhollv left out of the 
picture. Of course it is very dreadful to hear of poo.r Boyse lying in 
bed ,vith nothing but a blanket over hiIn, and \vith his ar111S thrust 
through two holes in the blanket, so that he ('ould write-perhaps a 
continuation of his popm on the Deity. But then \\"e should be shown 
Hoyse ,,,hen he ,vas spending the money collected by Dr. Johnson to 
get the poor scrihbler's clothes out of pawn; and \ve should also be 

hown hiIu, \vith his hands through the holes in the blanket, enjoying 
the Inushroo111s and truffles on \vhich, as a little garniture for "his 
last scrap of beef," he had just laid out his last half-guinea. 
" There "'ere but fe,v truffles-probably thf're 'nlS but little beef- 
for Gdldsmith during this sombre period. "His threadbare coat, his 
uncouth figure, and Hibernian dialect caused hhn to meet with re- 
peated refusals." But at length he got SOlne eUlploynlent in a chem- 
ist's shop, and this was a start. Then he tried practising in a small 
way on his own account in Soutlnvark. Here hp, ulade the acquaint- 
ance of a printer's ,vorkman; and t.hrough hinl he was engaged as a 
corrector of the press in the establishnlent of l\I1'. Sanluel Richardson. 
Being so near to literature, he caught the infection; and naturally 
began with a tragedy. This tragedy ,vas shown to the author of 
Gla/rissa Harlozee,o but it only "vent the ,yay of I1lany sirllilar first 
inspiritings of the l\Iuse. Then Goldsnlith drifted to Peckham, 
w here we find him (1757) installt'd as usher at Dr. Milner's school. 
Goldsmith as usher has been the object of l11uch synlpathy; and he 
,vould certainly deserve it, if we are to aSSUlne that his description of 
fin usher's position in the Bee, and in George Primrose's advice to his 
cousin, was a full and accurate description of his life at Peckhanl. 
"Browbeat by the master, hated for IllY ugly face by the mistress, 
worried by the boys "-if that ,vas his life, he ,vas much to be pitied. 
But we cannot believe it. The l\Iilners ,vere excccdingly kind to 
Goldsmith. It ,vas at the intercession of young l\Iilner, \vho had 
been his fellow-student at Edinburgh, that Goldsmith got the situa- 
tion, which at all events kept hhn out of the reach of Ï1nmediate 
want. It was through the l\Iilners that he ,vas introduccd to Grif- 
fiths, who gave him a chance of trying a literary career-as a hack- 
,vriter of reviews and so forth. \Vhen, having got tired of that, 
Goldsn1Ïth ,vas again floating vaguely on the ,vaves of chance, ,vhcre 
did he find a harbour but in tbat very school at Pcckhalll? And ,ve 
have the direct testinlony of the youngest of Dr. l\Iilner's daughters, 
that this Irish usher of theirs 'was a remarkably ch('crflll and even 
faC'etious person, constantly playing tricks and practical jokcs, alllusing 
the boys by telling stories and by perfOrIllanCeS on the flute, living a 
careless life, and always in advance of his salary. Any beggars, or 
group of children, even the very boys who played bacK practical 
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jokes on hhn, '\verp ,velcome to a share of ,,,hat small funds he ha{} ; 
and ,ve all kno,v ho\\" 
Irs. )Iilner good-naturedly said one day, " You 
had better, 1\11'. Goldsn1Ïth, lpt l11e keep your 1110ney for you, as I do 
for some of the young gputlemen; and ho\v he anfHvercd with Illuch 
simplicity, "In truth
 
ladanl, there is equal nf>ed." \Vith Golù- 
snÜth's love of approbation and extre111e sensitivenf'ss, he no douht 
suffered deeply fronl nlan

 slights, no\v as at ot11er tiInes ; but ,,,hat 
,ve kno,v of his life in the Pe
khaln school does not incline us to 
believp that it ,,'as an especially llli:-;eraùle period of hIs existence. 
His abundant cheerfulness does not 
eeln to have at any tilne deserted 
hinl ; and ,,,hat with tricks, anù joke8, and playing of the flute, the 
dùll routine of instructing the unruly young gentlemen at Dr. 1\1il- 
ner's ,vas got through sonleho,v. 
\Yhen GoldsnlÍth left the Peckham school to try hack,vriting in 
Paternoster Ro\v, he ,vas going further to fare \vorse. Griffiths thp 
books\'-'ller, when he 1net Uoldsn1Ïth at Dr. ::\lilner's dinner-table and 
invited him to become a revie\ver, ,vas doing a service to the Eng1ish 
nation-for it ,vas in this period of 11lachine-work that Goldsn1Ïth dis- 
covered that happy faculty of literary expression that led to the com- 
position of his masterpieces-but he ,vas doing little immediate service 
to Goldsmith. 
The ne\vly-captured hack ,vas boarded and lodged at Griffiths' 
house in Paternoster Ro\v (1757); he ,vas to have a s111all salary in 
con8ideration of re1110rself'ssly constant work; and-'what ,vas the 
hardest condition of aU-he was to have his writings revised by !\-1:rs. 
Griffiths. !\-1r. Forster justly ren1arks that though at last Goldsn1Ïth 
had thus becolne a man of letters, he "had gratified no passion and 
attained no object of ambition." He had taken to literature, as so 
many others have done, merely as a last resource. And if it is true 
that literature at first treated Goldslnith harshly, made him work 
hard, and gave hin1 con1paratively little for what he did, at least it 
nlust he said that his experience ,vas not a singular one. 
1:r. Forster 
says that literature ,vas at that tÏIne in a transition state: "The 
patron ,vas gone, and the public had not conle." But "Thf'n Gold- 
slnith began to do better than hack- ,vork, he found a public speedily 
enough. If, as Lord 1\Iacaulay con1putes, Goldslnith received in the 
last seven years of his life what ,vas equivalent to Æ5600 of our 
money, even the villain booksellers cannot be a
cused of having 
starved him. At the outset of his literary career he receiv{'d no 
large sun1S, for he had achieved no reputation; but he got the 
market-rate for his ,york. \ Ve have around us at this nl0111cnt plenty 
of hacks ,vho do not earn 11luch 11lore than their board and lodging 
with a small salary. 
For the rest, ,ve have no 3eans of kno,ving '\vhether Goldslnith 
got through his ,vork '\yith ease or with difficulty; but it is obvious, 
looking over the rcvie,vs ,vhich he is believed to have written for 


. 
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Griffiths' ma
aÛne, that he readily acquired the professional critic's 
airR of superiority, along \vith a fe\v tricks of the trade, no doubt 
taught him by Griffiths. Several of these revie\vs, for example, are 
merely epitomes of the contents of the books revie"\ved, \vith S0111e 
vague suggestion that the ,vriter Inight, if he had been less careful. 
haye done "\yorse, and, if he had been more careful, might have done 
l)etter. \Vho does not rem em bel' ho,v the philosophic vagabond was 
taught to becolne a cognoscento? "The 'v hole secret consisted in a 
strict adherence to two rules: the one al,,'ays to observe that the 
picture might have been better if the painter had taken n10re pains; 
and the other to pr
ise the works of Pietro Perugino. " It is anU1S- 
ing t.) observe the èifferent estin1ates formed of the function of criti- 
cisn1 ùy Goldsmith the critic and by Goldslnith the author. Gold- 
smith) sitting at Griffiths' desk, naturally Inagnifies his office, and 
annor nces his opinion that" to direct our taste, and conduct the poet 
up to perfection, has ever been the true critic's province." But 
Goldsmith the author, 'when he cOlnes to inquire into the existing 
state of Polite Learning in Europe, finds in criticism not a help but 
a danger. It is "the natural destroyer of polite learning." And 
again, in the Citizen of tlte 1Vorld, he exclaims against the pre- 
tensions of the critic. "If any choose to be critics, it is but saying 
they are critics; and from that time forward they ùecome invested 
with full po\ver and authority over every caitiff who ahus at their 
instruction or entertainment." 
This at least may be said, that in these early essays contributed to 
the J.
fonthly Review there is much more of Goldsmith the critic than 
of Goldsmith the author. They are somewhat laboured performances. 
They are almost devoid of the sly and delicate humour that after\vards 
marked Goldsmith's best prose work. "VVe find throughout his trick 
of antithesis; but here it is forced and formal, whereas afterwards 
he lent to this habit of writing the subtle surprise of epigram. They 
have the true manner of authority, nevertheless. He says of Home's 
DOl1glrts: "Those parts of nature, and that rural simplicity with 
which the author was, perhaps, best acquainted, are not unhappily 
described; and hence we are led to conjecture that a more universal 
kno,,'ledge of nature ,vill probably increase his po\vers of description." 
If the author had ,vritten other\vise, he would have ,vritten differently; 
had he kno\vn more, he would not have been so ignorant; the trage- 
dy is a tragpdy, but ,vhy did not the author make it a comedy?-this 
sort of criticism has been heard of even in our o,vn day. Ho,vever, 
Goldsmith pounded a"\vay at his newly-found work, under the eye of 
the exacting bookseller and his learned ,vife. vVe find him dealing 
,vith Scandinavian (here caned Celtic) mythology, though he does not 
adventure on Inuch conlment of his o\vn; then he engages Sn1011ett's 
Ilistory of England, but n10stly in the ,yay of extract; anon 've find 
him reviewing.A. Journal of E1
[]llt Days' Journey, by Jonas IIanway, 
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of whom Johnson said that he made some reputation by travel1ing 
abroad, and lost it all by travelling at home.. Then again we find 
him writing a disquisition on Some Inquiries concerning the First 
Inhabitants, Language, Ileligion, Lea r'lÛ llg , and Letters of Europe, 
l)y a 
Ir. V{ise, ,vIto, along ,vith his critic, appears to have got into 
hopeless confusion in be Heving Basque and Arlnorican to be the 
remains of the same ancient language. The last phrase of a note 
appended to this revie,v by GoldsnlÍth l)robably indicates his own 
hUlnble estimate of his ,york at this time. "It is more our business," 
he says, "to exhibit the opinions of the learned than to controvert 
them." In fact, he ,vas employed to boil do\vn books for people who 
did not wish to spend lllore on literature than the price of a lllagazine. 
Though he \vas llew to the trade, it is probaLle he did it as "veIl as 
any other. 
At the end of five 11l0nths, Goldsnlith and Griffiths quarrelled and 
separated. Griffiths said Goldslnith ,vas idle; Goldsn1Íth said Grif- 
fiths ,vas impertinent; probably the editoral supervision exercised by 

lrs. Griffiths had something to do \vith the dire contention. From 
Paternoster Row Goldsl11ith removed to a garret in Fleet Street; had 
his letters addressed to a coffee-house; and apparently supported him- 
self by further h:lck-\vork, his connection ,vith Griffiths not being 
quite severed. Thpn he drifted back to Peckhanl again; and was 
once nlore instal1ed as usher, Dr. l\Iilller being in especial want of an 
assistant at this time. Goldsluith's lingering about the gates of liter- 
ature had not inspired hÍIl1 with any great 3lnbition to enter the en- 
chanted land. But at the same tÍlne he thought he sa,v in literature 
a nleans by ,vhich a little ready money lllight be ulade, in order to 
help hill1 on to SOlllething Inore definite and substantial; and this goal 
was now put before hÍIn by Dr. l\lilupr, in the shape of a medical ap- 
pointIl1pnt on the Coronulnrlpl coast. It ,vas in the hope of obtaining 
this appointment that hp set about con1posing that Enquiry into the 
P-rescnt State of Polite Lcarning in p)urope, ,vhich is now interesting 
to us as the first of his lllore anlbitious works. As the hook grew un- 
der his hands, he began to cast about for subscribers; and from the 
Fleet-street coffl:f\-hollse-he had again left the Ppckhall1 school-he 
addressed to his friends and relatives a Reries of lettprs of the Inost 
charnling humonr, \v hich n1Ïght have dra 'vn subscri ptions from a lllill- 
stOI1P. rro his hrotllf'r-in-la\v, 
lr. IIodson, he sent a glowing account 
of the great fortune in store for hhn on tIle Coromandel coast. " The 
salary is but trifling," he ,vrites, "nanlely, cfl00 per annum, but the 
other advantages, if a person be prudent, are consideraLle. rrhe prac- 
tice of the place, if I am rightly infornled, general1y alnounts to not 
lpss than cfl000 per annU1l1, for \vhich the appointed physician has an 
exclusivp privilege. This, "vith the advantages re
u1ting from trade, 
and the high interest which money bears, viz., 
20 per cent., are the 
inducements which persuade me to undergo the fatigues of sea J the 
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dangers of ,var, and the still greater dangers of the c1iInate ; ,vhich 
induce roe to leaye a place "There I illn every day gaining friends and 
cstrcl11, and "'here I 1uight pujoy all the conveniences of life." 
The surprising part of this episode in UoldsnlÎth's 1ire is that he did 
1'pally receive the appointlncllt; in fact, he '\'a
 called upon to pay 
1:10 for the appoinhnent- ,,'arrant. In thi
 elll('r.(rl'HCY he 'V('llt to the 
proprietor of the Critical RCflew, the rÏ\
al of the j/ontlll.ll, and obtained 
HOllIe JllOIH'Y for certain anonyIllous 'work which neeù not be Inen. 
tiollPd ill detai1 here. lIe ah:5o l110ved into another garret, this tiIne in 
Green-Arbor Court, Fleet Street, in a ,vdùerllessof shuns, The COI'O- 
Jnandel project, ho\vever, on which so l11any hopes had been built, fell 
through. No explanation of the conap
e cuuld be got froln eitht:>r 
<-íoldsu1Íth hiInself or froIH Dr. )!illler. 1\11'. Forster suggests that Oold- 
HIUith's inahility to raise InOne) .Lor his outfit Jl1ay havp been Inade the 
excuse for transferring the appoinbnent to another; and that is prob- 
able euough ; but it is also probable that the need for such an excuse 
"'as based on the di
covery that G oldsnlÍth ,vas not properly qualified. 
for the post. .And this seCJns the Jnore likely, that Goldsntith ÏInule- 
d iately after,,'ardt3 re:sol ved to challenge exaulination at Surgeon's 
IIal]' lIe undertook to ,vrite four artieles for the ][ontlllil Jln'Ù'lo ; 
G riffit hs ùpcan1c surety to a tailor for a fine suit of eJotlu's ;" and, thus 
equipped, UoldsnlÏth presented hiIllSeJf at Surgeon's llal1. lIt, only 
"vallted to b(' passed as hospital luatp; but even that Juodest 
lI11bitioll 
,vas unfulfilled. He ,vas founù not qualified, and returned, \vith his 
fillP clOtlH-'s, to his Fleet-street den. lIe 'vus IlO'V thirty years of age 
(1758) ; anù had found no definite occupatioll in the ,vorld. 


CHAPTER V. 


BEGINNING OF AUTHORSHIP-THE BEE. 


DURING 111e period that. no,v ensued, and aInid Juuch quarelling with 
(; ritfiths and hack-,,'riting- for the f'ritiralllffÙ'II\ OO]dSIllith Juanaged 
10 get his Enqfliry into the j>rfsent State of }>olite Learning in E'l- 
'rope cOlllplcted ; and it is frolll the puù:icatioll of that ,,'ork, on the 

<l of April, 173Û, that ,"c Juay date the beginning of Goldsnlith's 
carper as an author. The ùook ".as published anonymously; but Gold- 
snlith ,vas not at an anxious to disclaÏIn the parentage of his first
 
horn; and in Grub 8tr('et and its environs, at least, tho authorship of 
flIp book ,vas no spcret. l\Ioreover, there 'vas that in it ,vhich ,,'as 
Jike]y to provoke the literary tribe to plenty of fierce talking. The 
EnquiJ'Y is neither nlore nor less than an endeavour to prove that crit- 
icism has in aU ages been the deadly enemy of art and literature, 
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coupled with an appeal to authors to dra,v their inspiration from 
nature rather than frOln books, and varied here and there by a gentle 
sigh over the loss of that patronage, in the sunshine of which men Qf 
genius were wont to basIc Goldsn1Íth, not having been an author 
hinu-;elf, could not have suffered Iuuch at the hands of the critics; so 
that it is not to be supposed that personal feeling dictated this fierce 
on
laught on the whole tribe of critics, cOlllpilers, and conlluentators. 
They are represented to us as rank ,veeds growing up to choke all 
Inaniîestations of true art. "Ancient learning," ,ve are told at the 
outset, "may be distinguished into three periods: its cOllllllenceDlent, 
or the age of poets; its ll1aturity, or the age of philosophers; and 
its decline, or the age of critics." Then our guide carries us into the 
dark ages; and, ,vith lantern in hand, s11o,,"s us t.he creatures s,varrn- 
ing there in the sluggish pools-" COlnnlf>ntators, cOIllpilers, polenlic 
divines, and intricate nletaphysicians." 'Ve conle to Italy: Look at 
the affectations 'with ,vhich the Virtuosi and Filosofi haye enchained the 
free spirit of poetry. " Poetry is no longer anlong thell
an Ílnitation of 
\vhat we see, but of what a visionary might wish. The zephyr breathes 
the nlost exquisite perflune ; the trees wear eternal verdure; fawns, 
and dryads, and llanladryads, stand ready to fan the sultry shepherd- 
ess, ,vho has fo'rgot l indeed, the prettiness 'with which Guarini's 
shepherdesses have been reproached, but it is so sÏIllp]e and innocent 
as often to have no meaning. IIappy country, 'where the pastoral age 
begins to revive !-\vhere the ,,,its even of ROlne are united into a 
rural group of nynlphs and s,vains, under the appellation of lllodern 
Arcadians !-,vhere in the l1lidst of porticoes, processions, and caval- 
cades, abb6s turned shepherds and 
hepherdesses without sheep in- 
dulge their innocent dÚ'e1'tÙnenti!" 
In Germany the ponderous vol urnes of the conlmentators next CODle 
in for aninladversion; and here 'we find an epigralll, t.he quaint sinl- 
plicity of \vhich is peculiarly characteristic of GoldsnlÍth. " 'Yere 
angels to write books," he relnarks, "they never would ,vrite folios." 
But Gerlnany gets credit for the nloney spent by her potentates on 
learned institutions; and it is perhaps England that is delicately 
hinted at in these ,vords: " lIad the fourth part of the inlmense SlUll 
above nlentioned been given in proper re,vards to genius, in SOlne 
neighbouring countries, it 'would have rendered the nanle of the donor 
imulortal, aud added to the real interests of society." Indepd, when 
we conle to England, ,ve find that Illen of letters are in a 'Lad \vay, 
o,ving to the prevalence of critics, the tyranny of booksellers, and the 
aùsence of patrons. The author, ,vhen unpatronized by the great, 
has naturally recourse to the bookseller. rrhere cannot perhaps ùè 
inlagined a conlbination Inore prejudicial to taste than this. It is the 
interest of the one to allow as little for writing, and of the other to ,vrite 
as much as possible. Accordingly, tedious cOlnpilations and periodi- 
cal magazines are the result of their joint endeavours. In these cir. 
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cunlstances the author bids adieu to falne, \vrites for bread, and for 
that only. Imagination is seldolll ca1led in. lIe sits do,vn to address 
the venål 111U:-;P 
vith the 11108t phlEgu1atic apathy; and, as ,ve aretohl 
of the Russian, COllrts his n1Ístre:5s by falling asleep in her lap. His 
reputation nf'\yer spreads in a ,vi(ler circle than that of the trade, ,,,ho 
genpral1y val ue hilli. not for the fineness of his COllI positions, but the 
quantity he ,yorks off in a given tÏ1lle. 
.. A long habit of \vriting for bread thus turns the anlbition of every 
a uthor at last into avarice. lIe finds that he has \vrittpn lllauy years, 
1 hat the puùlic are scarcely acquainÜ d even ,vith his naUle ; he de- 

pairs of applause, and turns to profit, ,vhich in\.ites hiIn. He finds 
that Illoney procures all those advantageR, that re:--pect, and that ease 
which he vainly expected froln faille. Thus the luan ,,-lto, under the 
prote
tion of the great, lllÍght hay 
 done honour to hunlanity, \vhen 
onl
. patronized by tho hookselh>r, l){:'colues a thing little superior to 
t 11(' fpHow ,vho ,n)l'ks at the pre:-:s." 
K or 'vüs he afraId to attack the critics of his O'Y11 day, though he 
knf'\\r that the two Rpvip\\rs for which he }lad rece11tly been ,vriting 
,,'ould haye sOIHething to 
ay about his 0\\'11 Enquiry. This is ho,v he 
dispo
('s of the Critical and thf\ J.1Ivn tidy: ,,\ Y e Ita ve t,,"o literary Re- 
yie\vs in London, ,,-ith critical ne,vspapers and nlagazines ,vithout 
nUlnLel'. The c0l11pilers of these reselllble the COJlll110UPl'S of BOllle; 
they are all for level1ing property, not by increasing their 0\\11, but by 
dilllillishing that of others. The IHan who has any gooù-nature in 
his disposition Illnst., however, he SOllle\vhat displeast-'ù to see distin- 
guishpd reputations often the sport of ignorance-to see, by one false 
pleasantry, the future peace of a ,vorthy Juan's life disturbed, and 
this only he
au
e he has unsuccessfully attelupted to instruct or 
an1use us. Though ill-nature is far fron1 ueing ,vit, yet it is generally 
laughed at as such. The critic enjoys the trillJuph, and as<.:ribes to 
his parts ,vhat is only due to his effrolltery. I fire ,vith indignation 
,,,hen I see persons "'holly destitute of education and genius indent to 
th(> press, and tInts turn book-Iunkers, adding to the sin of criticislll 
the sin of ignorance also; "'hose trade is a bad onp, and "rho are bad 
'YOrkIl1f'n in the trade." Indeed there \\'as a good deal of randoln hit- 
ting in the EJlquir!/, ,vhich ,vas sure to provoke re
entInent. 'Yhy, 
for exalnple, should he haye gone out of his \yay to insult the highly 
resppctaùle class of people ,vho excel in n1athenurticül studies? "This 
fWPlns a science," he observes, "to ,vhich the IlH,->anest intellects are 
('q ual. I forget ,vho it is that says, 'AlluH>n :rnight ull(lf'rstanc11uathe- 
l11atics if they ,voul([ '" There ,vas also in th(> first ('dition of t IH
 Ellq 1JÙ.y 
H somewhat ungenerous attack on stage-lnanager
, a<.:tor
, actrt'
st's, 
and thea
 rical things in general; but this \vas after,vards \visely ex
 
cised. It is not to be ,volldered at that, on the ,vhole, the E"Y nq1l il'.lJ 
should have been severely handled in certain quarters. Slllollett. 
who reviewed it in the C1'itical Review, appears to have kept his tem- 
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per pretty "
ell for a Scotchman; but Ii:enrick, a hack employed by 
Oriffiths to InaItreat the buok in the .JIontldy Review, flourished his 
hI lldgt:'on in a brave n1anner. The coar:se personalities and nlalevo- 
lent insinuations of this bully no doubt hurt Goldslnith cOll::.;idprably ; 
but, as we look at thenl now, they are only renlarkable for their dull- 
ness. If Griffiths had had another GoldslllÍth to reply to Golùsn1Ïth, 
the retort ,,"ould have bCf'n better ,vorth reading; one can Î1uagine 
the playful sarcasnl that would have Leen dealt out to this new ,vriter, 
,,"110, in the very act of protesting against criticisln, proclaÌllled hÌln- 

('lf a critic. But Goldsllliths are not ahvays to be had when wantt'd ; 
while li:enricks can be Luught at any 1l10lnent for a guinea or t\VO a 
head. 
Goldsn1Ïth had not ChOS(,1l literature as the occupation of his life; 
he had only fallen back on it ,vhen other projects failed. But it is 
Cjuite po:-,sible that 110\V, as he Legan to take up SOlne slight position 
as an author, the old aUlhition of distinguishing hill1self-\vhich had 
flickered before his hnaginatiol1 fnnn tilHe to thne-bf'gan to enter in- 
to his calculations along ,vith the 1l10re prf'ssiug business of earning a 
Ih'elihood. And he \vas soon to have an opportunity of appealing to 
a ,,"ider public than could ha\ye bp(\n expected for that erlH1ite treatise 
on the arts of Europe: l\lr. 'Yllkie, a Looks(-'llf'l' in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, proposed to start a ,ve{>kly lnu.
azine, price threepence, to con- 
tain essays, short stories, letters on the topics of the day, and so forth, 
I1101'e or less after the n1anner of the A"p('ctrtlo/'. lIe asked Goldslnith 
to becolne sole contrihutor. Hen" huh-cd, ,vas a \yery good opening; 
for, although there "'{-'J'O luan'y nlugazilles in the field, the public harl 
just then a falley for litC'rature in sInal] doses; while Goldslnith, in 
f'lltf'ring into the COIn petition, \"ould not be halnpereù by the dullness 
pf collauoratenrs. lIe closed \"Hh 'Yll1de's ofIt-'r ; and on the Uth of 
October, 1739, appeared the first nUlulJ('r of thp Bee. 
For us no'v there is a curious autobiographical interest in the open- 
ing sentences of t.he first l1Ulllber ; but surely even the public of the 
day U1Ust have Ïlnagillf'd that the ne'v ,vriter \vho "Tas no\v addres:sing 
t helfi ,,-as Bot to Le confounded ,,,Hh the COl111110B herd of l11agazinC'- 
hacks. \Yhat could be 1110re de1ightful than this odd n1Íxture of lnod- 
t.
ty, 11111110Ul', and an anxious de
ire to plea:se 'l-" There is not, per- 
haps, a lliore ,,'hÍIl1sically dislnal figure in nature than a nlHn of real 
lllodesty; "
rho as
umes an air of hnpurlence-who, while his heart 
beats with anxiety, studies ease and afft-'cts gootl-hun1our. In this situ- 
ation, ho,vevcr, a pf'riodical writ('}' oftpn finds hÍInsclf upon his first 
attelnpt to nddress the puhlic in forIn. All his po\ver of pleasing is 
danlf>('d by solicitude, and his cheerfulness dashed \vith apprehension. 
Tnlpre
sed ,vith th(' terrors of the tribunal before which he is going to 
appt'ar, his natural humour turns to pertne
s, and for rf>a] wit he is 
ohliged to suLstitute vivacity. His first publication draws a cro\vd ; 
they part dissatisfied; and the author, never more to 1.>e indulged ,vith 
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a favourable hearing, is left to condenln the indelicacy of his o\vn ad- 
dress or t.heir ,vant of discernnlcnt. For Iny part, as I was never dis- 
tinguished for address, and ha\Te often even hlundered in lilaking lilY 
bo\v, such bodings as these had like to have totally repressed lilY anl- 
Lition. I \vas at a loss \vhcther to give the public specious pronÜses, 
or give none; ,vhether to be Illcrry or sad on this solelun occasion. If 
I should decline aU Inerit, it \yas too probable the hasty reader Illig-ht 
have taken UH.' at nl\? \\?ord. If, on the other hand, like labonrf:>rs in 
the Il1agazine tradp, i had, \vith l110ùest Í1npu<leu("e, l11lll1bly PI'(>SllIHf'(1 
to pron1Ïse an f'piton1e of all the good things that 
\?er \\"PI'(> 
aid or 
,vritten, this n1Ïght have disgusted those readers I lllOSt deRire to ph:>asp. 
IIad I been Inerry, I nlight ha\?e Leen censured as vastly lo\v : anù had 
I been sorrowful, J 111ight have been left to 11lourn in solitude and si- 
lence ; in short, whichever ,.yay I turned, nothing presented but pros- 
pects of terror, despair, chandlers' shops, and waste paper." 
And it is just possible that if Gol<hnnit h had kept to this vein of 
familiar causcric, the pnh]ic nlÌght in tiIne have hCC'1l attracted by its 
quaintness. But no doubt l\f r. \\?illde ,,'ould have starpd aghast; and 
so ,ye find Goldsn1ith, as soon as his introductory bo\v if; Inade, Rctting 
seriously about the business of llH\.ga7.il1e-IUaking. \"?" ery soon, ho\v- 
ever, both :\11'. \Yilkie anù his editor perceivcd that the pub1ic had not 
been taken by their venture. The chief cause of the fail ure, as it ap- 
pears to anyone \,,110 looks over the 111aga7ine no,,,, ,vould secln to be 
the lack of any definite purpose. There ,,'as no ularkeù feature to ar- 
rest public attention, \vhile lllany thing$ ,,,ere discarded on ,vhich thp 
})opularityof other periodicals had ùe(>n bast'd. Thc>re \vas 110 
calldal 
to appeal to the key-hole and back-door eleluelÜ in hunlan nature; 
there 'n:
re no libels and gross personalities to delight the llleall and 
envious; there ,"ere no fine airs of fashion to chann Inilliners anxious 
to kno\v ho\v the gn'at talked. and pos('(l. and dressed; and there ,vas 
no solcIlln and ponlpous erudition to Ï1npress the luinùs of those spri- 
OUR and sensible people ,yho buy literature as they buy butter-by its 
weight. At the Leg-inning of X o. IV. he adnlits that the np\v Inaga-- 
zine has not been a success, and, in doing so, returns to that vein of 
\vhhnsical, personal huu10ur with ,vhich he had started: "\Y(.>re I to 
nleasure the lllerit of Iny preS(>I1Ì unclf'rtaking by its Sllccess or thp 
rapidity of its sale, I nlig-ht be let! to fornl conclusions Ly no llleans 
favourahle to the pride of an author. Should I f'stÏ1nate I1lY falne Ly 
its extent, every newspaper and luagazinc "
ould }f>ave Ille far behind. 
Their fame is diffused in a very \vide circle-t hat of sonle as far as 
Islington, and SOlne yet farther still; ,vhile luinc, I sincerely belieyC', 
has hardly tra.velled beyond the sound of Bow. Bell; and, \vhile the 
\vorks of others fly like unpinionp(l swans, I find IllY o,vn nH)n
 as 
heavily as a ne\v-pluckedgoose. Still, however, I have as lllllCh pride 
a
 they who have ten times as Illauy readers. It is Í1llpn
sibl(' to re- 
peat all the agreeable delusions in ,vhich a disappointed author is 
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apt to find comfort. I conclude, that ,vhat ll1Y repnfation ,vants in 
extent is maàe up by it
 solidity. JIiJl us jll
'at gloria lata quam 
1ììJlgna. I have great satisfaction in considering the delicacy and dis- 
cernnlent of those readers I have, and in ascri bing lllY "'ant of popu- 
larity to the ignorance or inattention of those I have not. All the 
"'orld may forsake an author, but vanity ,vill never forsake hi111. 
Yet, notwHhstanding so sincere a confession, I ,vas once induced to 
sho\v DIY indignation against the puLlic by discontinuing IllY pndea- 
yours to p.lea.sp; and \vas bravely resolved, like Halpigh, to vex thf'll1 
by uurning Iny 11lanuscript in a passion. Upon recollection, ho\vevf'r, 
I cOllsidered ,vhat set or body of people ,vould he displt,'ast:'d at IllY 
rashuf'ss. The sun, after so sad an accident, nlight shine next 111orn- 
iug as bright as usual; 111en nlÏght langh and sing the next day and 
transact business as before, and not a single creature feel any regret 
but nlyself." 
Gol<Ïsn1ith ,vas certainly nlore at hOIue in this sort of ,vriting than 
in gravely lecturing ppople against the vice of galnbling ; in ,yarning 
traùe
;}llen ho\v ill it becalne thenl to be seen at races; in den10n- 

trating that justice is a higher virtue than generosity; and in prov- 
ing that the avaricious are the true bpuefactors of society. But even 
as he confesses the failure of his ne\v uUlgazine, he seenlS detern1Ïned 
to show the public 'v hat sort of ,vriter this is, ,,,hOlll as yet they 
have not l'f-'garded too fa\Tourably. It is in :.No. IV. of theBfe that the 
fanlous City Night Piece occurs. No doubt that strange little frag- 
Illeut of description was the result of son1e 
udden and aiInless fancy, 
striking the occupant of the lonely garret in the D1iddle of the 
1Ïght. 
The pre
ent tense, which he 8e1do111 u
pd-alld the abuse of ,vhich is 
one of the detestahle vicps of Hlodern literature-adds to the lnyste- 
rious so
enInity of the recital: 


" The clock has just struck two, the expiring taper tise
 and lSink
 in the socket, 
the watchnnll forget..; the hour in slumber, the-Iaboriou
 and the happy are at rest, 
and nothing wakes but meditation, guiJt, revelry. and despair. fl'he drunkard once 
mot'C fill
 the de!'"troyin
 bowl, the robber walks bis midnight round, and the sui- 
cide lifts his guilty arm a!:;ainst hi
 own 
acred person. 
" Let lne no longer wa
te the night over the pa
e of antiquity or tbe E1al1ic
 of con- 
temporary genius. but pursue the solitary 'walk, ,,'here Yanity, ever chan,gin
, but a 
few hours past walked before me-where she kept up the pageant, and now, like a 
froward child. Eeems hushed with her own importunities. 
" \Yhat a gloom hangs all around! The dying lamp feebly emits a yellow .!,tleam; 
no 80und is heard but of the chiming clock or thp di:o::ant. watch-(lo.!,t. All the 
bustle of human pride is forgotten; an hour like this may wen display the empti- 
ness of human vanity. 
U There will come a time when this temporary so1itude may be made continual, 
and the city itself, like iÜ5 inhahitant
, fade myay, and leave a desert in .t
 room. 
,. \Vhat cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in existence, had their vic- 
tories a
 great, joy as ju
t and as unbounded; and, with f'hort-sigbted presump- 
tion, promised tbPDJt:;elves immortality! I>osterity can hardly trace the situation 
of some; the sorrowful travel1er wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, as 
he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transcicnce of ev
ry sublunary pOSr 
sessioll. 
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" , Here,' he cries, 'stood their citadel, now grown over with weeds; there their 
f.enate-house, but now the hasnt of every noxious reptile; tamples and theatres 
stood here, now only an undistinguished hea;> of ruin. The)
rè fallen, for luxury 
and avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of the state were conterred on 
amusing, and not on useful. members of society. ,!'heir riches and opulence in- 
vited the invaders, who, though at first repulRed, returned again
 conquered by p
r- 
severance, and at last swept the defendants into undistingulshea destruction.'" 


. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PERSONAL TRAITS. 


THE foregoing extracts will sufficiently sl1o,v ""hat were the c}lief 
characteristics of Goldsmith's ,vriting at this time-the grace and 
ease of style, a gentle and sonletinles pathetic thoughtfulness, and, 
above all, \vhen he speaks in the first person, a delightful vein of 
hU1110rOU8 self. disclosure. J\Ioreover, these qualities, if they ,vere 
not inunediately profitable to the booksellers, ,vere beginning to gain 
for hinl the recognition of sonle of the ,yell-known men of the day. 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dronlore, had made his ,yay to the 
nliserable garret of the poor author. Smollett, whose novels Gold- 
smith preferred to bis lIistory, ,vas anxious to secure his services as a 
contributor to the forthconling British Jlagazine. Burke had spoken 
of the pleasure given him by Goldsmith's review of the Enquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. But, to 
Cfo-wn aU, the great Cham hhnsf'lf sought out this obscure author, 
,vho had on several occasions spoken ,vith reverence and admiration of 
his worI{S ; and so began \vhat is perhaps the most interesting literary 
friendship on record. At ,vhat precise date Johnson first made Gold- 
smith's acquaintance is not kno,vn; l\Ir. Forster is right in asstnning 
that they had nlet before the supper in "Tine-Office Court, at ,vhich 
l\fr. Percy ,\?as present. It is a thousand pities that Bos,vell had not 
by this time made his appearance in London. Johnson, Goldslnith, 

nd aU the rest of them are only ghosts until the pertinacious young 
laird of Auchinleck COllIes on the scene to give thell1 colour, and life, 
and fornl. It is odd enough that the very first relnarks of Gold- 
sn1Ïth's ,vhich Bos\veH jotted do\vn in his note-book should refer to 
Johnson's systenlatic kindness to\vards the poor and wretched. " He 
had increased nly,admir.ation of the goodness of Johnson's heart by 
incidental relnarks in the course of conversation, such as, when I 
mentioned l\Ir. Levett, ,vhom he ent-ertained under his roof, 'He is 
poor and honest, 'v hich is reconllncndation enough to Johnson;' and 
when I wondered that he was very kind to a man of whonl I had 
heard a very bad character, 'He is no\v become miserable, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson.'" 
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For the rest, Bo
nyell "ras not ,vel] -disposed to\vards Goldsmith, 
'VhOlll he regarded ,vith a jealousy equal to his admiration of Johnson; 
but it is probable that his description of the personal appearance of 
the a,vk"vard and ungainly Irislul1an is in the lllain correct. And 
here also it Inay be said that Bos\vell's love of truth and accuracy 
conlpelled hiIn to lllake this adnlission : "It has been generally cir- 
culated and believed that he (Goldsll1Ìth) ,vas a Inere fool in conyer- 

mtion ; but, in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated." On this 
exaggeration-seeing that the contributor to th
 BritÙh JIagazine 
and the j:Juùlic L('dger ,vas no,v becoll1Ìng better kno,vn anlong his 
fellow-authors-a ,,'ord or t\\rO ll1ay fitly be said here. It pleased 
GoldsnlÌth's conteulporaries, 'who ,vere not all of then1 celebrated for 
their ready "'it, to regard hill1 as a hopeless and incurable fool, ,,'ho 
by SOlHe strange chance could produce literature, the lllerits of which 
he could not hiInself understand. To Horace 'Val pole 've o\ve the 
phrase ,vhich describes Golds111ith as an " inspired idiot." Innun1er- 
able stories are told of Goldsn1Íth's blunders; of his forced attempts 
to shine in conversation; of poor Poll talking nonsense, ,vhen all the 
,vorld ,vas \vondering at the beauty of his ,yriting. In one case 've 
are told he was content to a(hnit, \vhen dictated to, that this, and not 
that, ,vas ,vhat he really had 11leant in a particular phrase. Now 
there can be no question that Goldsu1Ìth, cGnscious of his pitted face, 
his brogue, and his ungainly figure, ,vas exceedingly nervous anù 
sensitive in society, anù ,vas anxious, as such people n10stly are, to 
cover his shyness by an appearance of easp, if not even of 
wagger; 
and there can ùe as 1ittle question that he occasionally did and saiù 
yery a,vkward and hlnn(}(.>ring thing
. But our Japant'
e friend 
,,'ho111 \"e 111entioned in onr opening pagPR, looking through th(-:' 
record that is preservpd to us of those blun(lf-,l's ,vhich are supposed 
to be 1110"t conclusive as to this aspect of O:oldsll1Ïth's charactpr, 
,,,ouIel certainly stare. " Good heavens," he ,,'olIld cry, "did lllen 
ever live ,vho 'vere so thick-hC'aded as not to see the Juunonr of this 
or that' blunder;' or ,,,ere they so ùeset ,vith the notion that Gold- 
slnith ,vas only a fool, that they 111ust neerls be blind?" Take one 
,vell-kno,\rn instance. lIe goes to France ,vith 1\1rs. IIorneck and her 
two daughters, the latter yery handsolllC' young ladies. At LiUe the 
t\VO girls and Oolds111ith are standing at the ,vindow of the hOÌf-,I, 
overlooking the squarp in ,vhich are SOlne soldiers; and naturallY the 
heautiful young Englislnv0111ell attract sonle attention. Thereupon 
Ooldslllith turns indignantly a,vay, reu1arking that else,vhere he also 
has his a(bniff-'rs. No,,, ,vllat surgical instrulnent ,vas needed to gpt 
this harIuless little joke into any sane person's head? Bos\vell may 
perhaps be pardoned for prf'tpnding to take the incident au 8érieul
 / 
for, as has just bf'en said, in his profound adoration of Johnson, he 
'vas deyoured by jealousy of GolùsuÚth ; ùut that 3ny other mortal 
should have failed to see ,vhat ,vas meant ùy this litt1p bit of hunlor. 
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ous flattery is alnlost incredible. No "\-vonder that one of the sisters. 
afte"\-vards referring to this" playful jest," should have ex.pressed her 
astonisl11nent at finding it put down as a proof of Goldsn1Ïth's envious 
disposition. But evcn after that disclahner, ,ye find 
lr. Croker, as 
quoted by 
{r. Forster, soleInnly doubting" ,vhether the vexation so 
:-;priously f-'xhihited by Gohlfnnith ,vas real or assunled ! " 
()f eOl1r:-5p this is an extrenle case; but there are others very sin1ilar. 
cc Ill' affpctp<l," Hays Ila,vkins, "Johnson':::; style and lUanneI' of con- 
YPI'sation, and y,,-IU'1l hp had uttered, as he often 
vGnld, a laùoured 8('11- 
tenct:., so tlllnl<l as to ùe scarce intelligible, ,vould ask if that ,vas not 
truly Johnsoni(,lll ?" Is it not truly dhnnal to find such an utterance 
coniing froln a presnnulbly rpason
Lle lllllnan being? It is not to be 
,vonclered at that GoldsnlÍth gre\v shy-and in sonle cases had to ,yard 
off the acquaintance of certain of his neighbours as being too intrusive 
-if he ran the risk of having his odù and grave hUI110nrS so densely 
nlÍstranslated. The fact is this, that Goldsn1Íth ,vas pos
essed of a 
very suhtle quality of launour, ,vhich is at all tÏIncs rare, but ,vhich is 
perhaps 1110re frequently to be found in Irislllnen than anlong other 
folks. It consists in the satire of tbe pretence and potnposities of 
others by Ineans of a sort of exaggerated and playful self-depreciation. 
It is a Inost delicate and n10st delightful fonn of lannour; but it is very 
apt to be nlisconstruecl by. the d nIl. 'Yho can doubt that Goltls'llith ,vas 
good-naturedly laughing- at hÍ1nself, his o,vn plain face, his vanity, 
and his bl unù(:)rs, 'v hen he profe
sed to be jealous of the adUliration 
{'xcited by the l\1iss ] [ol'necks; ,vhen he gravely dr
'v attention to the 

plendid colours of his coat; or ".lwn he no lpss gravply inforIned a 
conlpany of his friend
 that he had hpard a ypry good story, but ,vollld 
110t repeat it, hecause they ,,,ould be sure to Iniss the point of it? 
This vcin of playful and sarcastic splf-clepreciation is continually 
cropping up in his essay- "\-vriting, as, for exanlple, in the passage al- 
ready qnoted froIn No. IV. of the Bee: "I concludp that what Iny 
reputation ,vants in extent is nlade u 11 by its solidity. .11/inu8juvat gloria 
lata qurlln 11Ul,q7Ul. I have great satisfaction in considering the deli- 
cacy ann discprnluent of those rpaders I have, and in ascribing m:v 
\\"ant of popularity to th
 ignorance or inattention of those I have not." 
But herp, no doubt, he remelubers that he is adnressing the "\-,"orld at 
large, lvhich contains many foolish persons; and so, that the de1icatp 
raillprv nlay not be n1Ïstaken, he inln1ediately adt
s, "All the ,yorld 
may forsake an author, but vanity ,viII never forsakp hhn." That he 
expected a quicker apprehension on the part of his intÍ1nates and ac- 
quaintances, and that he ,vas frequently disappointed, seenlS pretty 
clear froIH tho
e very stories of his" blunders." 'Ye tnay reasonably 
suspect, at a 11 events, that (loldstl1it h ,vas not quite so nluch of a fool as he 
]ooked; and it is far fron1 i1nprobahle that ,vhen the ungainly Irish.. 
luan ,vas callecì in to IHake sport for the Philistines-and there "\-vere 
a good lllany Philistines in those days, if all stories be true-and 
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,,,hen they irnagined they had put him out of countenance, he was 
really standing aghast, and \\.ondel'ing ho\v it could have pleased 
Providence to create such helpless stupidity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TIlE CITIZEN OF THE 'VORLD.-BEAU NASV,-, 


:\IEAN'VIIILE, to return to his literary ,york, the Citizen of the W01'ld 
had gro"'Tl1 out of his contributions to the Public Ledge1\ a daily ne\vs- 
paper started by 
Ir. Ke,vbery, another bookseUer in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Goldsrnith \vas engaged to ",'rite for this paper t\yO 
letters a 'week at a guinea a-piece; and these letters 'Vf're, after a short 
tin1e (1760), \vri tten in the character of a Chinese \v ho had conle to study 
European civilization. It Illay be noted that GoldslllÎth had in the 
.J'[ontltly R
l:iew, ill lllentiol1ing Voltaire's n1en1oirs of French ,vriters, 
quoted a passage about l\Ionte
quieu's Lett1'es PCTsanes as follo\vs : 
" It is written in imitation of the Siamese Letters of Du Freny and of 
the Tll1
kish Spy,. but it is an imitatiol1 whicll sho\vs what tile origi. 
nals should have been. The success their ,yorks 111et ,vith ,vas, for 
the nlost part, owing to the foreign air of their perforluanc{'s ; the suc
 
cpss of the Persian Lette1'1s arose frol11 the delicacy of their satire. 
That satire ,vhich in the mouth of an Asiatic is poignant, ,vould 10s3 
an its force \vhen con1ing from an European." .And it lllust certainly 
be said that the chanll of the strictures of the Citizen of tlte TVorld lies 
'\vholly in their delicate satire, and not at all in allY foreign air ,vhich 
the author luay have tried to lend to these perfOrll1ances. The dis- 
guise is very apparent. In those garrulous, vivacious, \vhhnsical, and 
sOluetill1eS serious papers, Lien Chi Altangi, \vriti:1g to FUIH Hoan1 in 
Pf'kin, dOf'S not so luuch describe the aspects of European civilization 
,v1tich would naturally surprise a Chinese, as he expresses the dissat- 
isfaction of a European with certain phases of the civilization visiùle 
every,vhere aroul1 r l hÌIu. It is not a Chinall1an, but a Fleet-street au- 
thor by profe
sion, '\vho resents the cOlllpetition of noùle all1atf'llrS 
,vhose ,yorks, other\vise bitter pills enough, are gilded by their titles: 
"_A, noblenull1 has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, ,vrite 
nvay 
through thrpe large vo]ullles, and then sign his nal11e to the title-page; 
though the \vhole ll1ight have been before l110re disgusting t.han hi::; 
own rent-roll, yet slgl1ing his nanle and title gives value to the dped, 
title being alone equivalent to taste, hnagination, and genius. As soon 
as a piece, therefore, is published, the first questions are: 'Vho is 
the author? Does he keep a coach? Where lies his estate? vVhat 
sort of a table does he keep 
 If he happens to b
 poor and unquali. 
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fled for such a scrutiny, he and his "vorks sink into irremediable ob- 
scurity, and too late he finds, that having fed upon turtle is a 11101'0 
reaùy ,yay to fan1e than having digpsted Tul1y. The poor devil 
against ,,,hOl11 fashion has set its face yainly alleges that he has been 
brf>cl in every part of Europe ,vherp kno,vledge ,vas to be sold; that 
hp has gro\"n p:tle in the study of nature and hhllself. His 'yorks 
111ay please upon the perusal, but his pretensioæ to fanle are entirely 
disrt'garded. lIe is treatt
d like a fiddler, ,,'hose Illusic, though liked, 
is not U111Ch praised, because he lives hy it ; ,vhile a gentlenlan per- 
fonner, though the 1110St ,vretched scraper aliye, thro,vs the audienctl 
into raptures. The fiddler, ind(>cd, ll1ay in such a case console l1Ínl- 
self by thinking, that ,vhile the other goes off ,vith all the praise, he 
runs a,vay,vith all the n10ney. But here the parallel drops; for 
,,'hile the lloblenuul trill1nphs in ul1ulerited applause, the author by 
profession steals off with-nothing." 
At the saIne tÍJue it nltIst bJ allo,ved that the utterance of these 
strictures through the l110Uth of a Chinese adnlits of a certain naïveté, 
,vhich on occasion heightens the sarcaSln. Lien Chi accompanies the 
l\Ian in Black to a theatre to see an English play. Here is part of the 
pprfoflllance: "I ,vas going to second his renulrks, ,vhen nlY atten- 
tion ,vas engrossed by a ne,v object; 3 man caIne in- balancing astra 'v 
upon his nose, and the audience ,vere clapping- their hands in all the 
rapture of applause. ' 'To ,,,hat purpose,' cried I, 'does this U111nean- 
iug figure 11lake his appearance 
 is he a part of the plot 
 ' -' U lllnean- 
ing do you call hi1n 
' rf'plied nlY frienù in black; 'this is one of the 
1110st ill1portant characters of the ,,,hole play; nothing pleases the peo- 
ple n10re than seeing a stra'\T bnlallced : there is a great deal of mean- 
ing in astra 'v: there is sOll1ething suited to every apprehension in the 

ight ; and a fello,v possessed of talents like tlH:
se is sure of making 
his fortune.' 'The third act no'" began ,vith an actor who caIne to in- 
fornl us that he ,"as the villain of the play, and intended to sho\v 
strange things before all was oypr. lie was joined by another "vho 
seenled as much disposed for Inischief as he; their intrigues continued 
through this ,vhole division. ' If that be a villain,' said I, 'he nlust 
hf> a very stn pid one to tell his secrets ,yithout being asked; such so- 
liloquies of late are never adn1Ïtted in China.' The noise of clapping 
illtefl'upted Ine once more; a child six years old ,vas learning to dance 
on the stage, ,vhich gave the ladies and Inandarins infinite satisfac- 
tion. ' I anl sorry,' said I, 'to see the pretty creature so early learn
 
ing so bad a trade: dancing being, I presun1e, as contenlptible here 
as in China. '_I Quite the reverse,' interrupted U1Y c0I11panion ; 'danc- 
ing is a very rpputable and genteel ('mploYl11ent here; nlen have a 
greater chanc
 for encouragen1ent frolll the ll1erit of their heels thaD 
their heads. One ,y11o jumps up and flourishes his toes three till1es 
before he comes to the ground lllay have three hundred a year; he 
"Tho fiourishe::s them four times gets four hundred; but he who ar- 
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rives at five is inestin1able, and may denland what salary he thinks 
proper. The fen1ale dancers, too, are valued for this sort of jUInping 
and crossing; and it is a cant ,vord alllongst then1, that she deserves 
most ,vho sho\vs highest. But the fourth act is begun; let us be at- 
tenth"e. " 
The :J\Ian in Black hpre ll1entioned is one of the notable features of 
this series of papPI's. The Illysterious person ,vhose acquainttlnce the 
Chinanlan ll1ade in ''''" p
hnillHtpr AlJbey, and ,,,110 concealed such a 
wonderful goodness of heart ulldf-r a rough and forbidding exterior, 
is a charlllÏng character indped ; anù it is ilUpossiLle to praise too high- 
ly the vein of subtle sarcaSlll in \vhich he preaches \vorldly,visdoIll. 
But to aSSUll1e that any part of his history 'which he disclosed to the 
Chinanlan ,vas a piece of autobiographical ,vriting on the part of 
Goldsnlith, is a yery hazardous thing. ....\., \vritpr of fiction HUlst neces- 
sarily use such lllaterials as have COllle ,vithin his o,vn experience; 
and Goldsll1Ïth's expericnce-or his use of those Tllateriah:;-,vas ex- 
trelllely liIllited : \vitness ho,v often a pet fancy, like his relnelubrance 
of JuhnnJ/ ....11.17
8trong'8 Last Good .L"7i,qltt, is repeated. "That of these 
siInple elen1e11ts," ,vritps Professor 
Iassol1, in his .1.1Jemuir of Gùld- 
snlÍt1l, prpfixed to an edition of his ,yorks, "he 111ade so 11lany charn1- 
ing cOlulJinations, real1y differing frolll each othf'r, and all, though 
suggested lJy fact, yet hung so swpetly in an ideal air, proved ,vhat 
an artist he \\?as, and ,vas better than nl uc h that is C01l1nlonly cal1e<J 
invention. In short, if there is a S:Ulleness of effect in Goldsnlith's 
writings, it is because they consist of poetry and truth, hUlllour and 
pathos, frolH his o,,-n life, anù the supply froln such a life as his ,vas 
not inexhaustible." 
The qucstion of invpntion is easily disposed of. Any chi1d can in- 
vent a \vorld transcending l11unan experience by the shnple cOlllbina- 
tion of ideas \vhich are in theulsplves illcongrnous-a ,,'orld in \vhich the 
horses have each five feet, in \vhich the gra
s is blue and the sky green, 
in ,vhich seas are halancpà on the peaks of lllountains. The result is 
unbelievable and ,vorthlcss. But 1he \vritf'r of ÌIllaginative literature 
uses his own experiences and the experiences of others, so that his 
C(Hllbination of ideas ill thell1se}ves cOlnpatible shall appear so natu- 
ral and belie\?able that the reader-although thf'se incidents and char- 
acters ncvpr did actually exist-is as luuch 111tpresterl in the}l1 as if 
they had existed. The n1Ïschief of it is that the reader sOllletÍlnes 
thinks hiInself yery clever, and, rpcognizing a little bit of the story 
as having happpned to the author, jlllnps to the conclusion that such 
and such a passage is necessarily autohiographical. Hence it is that 
Golùsn1Ïth has bepn hastily iclentified ,vit h the Philosophic Vagabond 
in the TTicar of lVakfjicld, al'lÒ with the l\Ian in Black in the Citizen 
of the lVorld. That he lllay haxe uspd certain experiences in the one, 
and that he luay perhaps hav(' given in the other a sort of fancy 
J;ketch of a person suggested by sonlC trait in his own character, is 
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ibl
 enough; but further assertion of likeness is Ï111possible. That 
the 1\Ian in Black had one of Gold:-:;nÜth's little \ve-akllessps is ohvious 
enough: \ve find hiln j llSt a trifle too conscious of ìlis own l
indliness 
and generosity. The Vicar of \Vakefield hiInself is not \vithout a 
spice of this alniahle vanity. As for Gold
lllith, everyone lllust re- 
lllPlllber his reply to Griffiths' accusation: "X 0, sir, had 1 hpen a 
fo;harpor, had I been posscssed of lCð8 guod naturc anllu(ltive gcnel'uðity, 
1 lll:ght surely no\v have been in better c.Ïrclullstanc('s." 
The 1\Ian in Black, in any case, is a delightful character. \Ve do- 
tpct the wann and generous nature even in his pretence of having 
acquired \"orldly \visdolll: "I no,v thprefore pursued a course of un- 
interrupted frugality, spl<lonl wanted a dinner, and \vas consequt'ntly 
invited to t\vcnty. I soon l)f
gan to get the charactpr of a saving 
hunks that had nloney, and insensibly gre\v into (steel11. Xpighbours 
have asked IllY advice in the disposal of their daughters; and I have 
al wars taken care not to give any. I have contracted a friendship 
\vith an aldefluan, only by observing, that if \VO take a farthing froIn a 
thousand pounds, it \vill be a thousand pounds no longer. I have he en 
inviteù to a pa\vnbrokpr's table, by pretending to lLatf1' gravy; anrl alH 
no\v actually upon treaty of lllarringe \vith a rich \vi<lo\v, for only 
having observed that t.he hread \vas rising. If ever I HIll askpd a 
question, \vhether I know it or not, instead of RllS\Vering, I only snlile 
and look \vise. If a charity is proposed, I go abol
t \vith the hat, but 
put nothing in Iuyself. If a ,,'retch solicitb IllY pity, I observe that 
the ,vorid is filled with hnpostors, and take a cprtain Inethod of not 
being deceived by never relieving. In short, I nO\V find the truest 
way of finding estpPJn, even fronl t.he indigPllt, is to give a\vay nothing, 
and t.hus have llluch in our po\ve1' to give." This is a very clever 
piece of \vriting, \"hether it is in strict accordance ,vith the character 
of the 
Ian in Black or not. But there is in these Public Ledger pa- 
pers another sketch of character, \vhich is not only consistent in 
itself, and in every \vay adnIirable, but is of still further interest to 
us \vhen \ve relnelnber that at this titne the various personages in the 
rica1' of 1Vakefidd ,vere no doubt gradually assull1ing dpfinite form 
in GoldslTIith's n-;.ind. It is in the figure of 
Ir. Tibhs, introduced ap- 
})arently at haphazard, hut at once taking posspssion of us - Ly its 
quaint relief, that \ve find Goldsnlith showing a fiflner hand in char- 
Hctpr-rlra\ving, \Ylth a fe,v happy drall1atic touches 
lr. Tihbs starts 
into life; he speaks for hitnseIf; he bpcolues one of the pC'ople \"hOlll 
\"P know. And yet, \vith this concise and sharp portraiture of a 
hUluan being, look at the graceful, almost garrulous, ease of the 
style: 


" Our pursuer 800n came up and joined us with all the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. ':My dear Drybone,' cries he, shaking my friend's hand, 'where have 
you been hiding this half a century? Positively I had fancied you were gon'
 to 
cultivate matrimony and your estate in the country.' During the reply I had an op- 
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portunity of surveying the appearance of our new companion: his hat was pinched 
up with peculiar smartness; his looks were pale, thin, and sharp; round his neck 
he wore a broad black rilmnd, and in his bOl:iom a buckle studded with glass; his 
coat wa.;: tr:mmed with tarnished twif't; he wore by his !'ide a sword with a black 
hilt; and bi
 stockings of silk, though newly washed, were grown yellow by long 
service. I was so nluch engaged with the peculiarity of hi
 drpss, that I attended 
only to tbe latter part of my friend's reply, in which ht, complimented :Mr. 'fibbs on 
the taste of his clothes and the bloom in his countenance. · P:-ohaw. pshaw, \Yill ' 
cried tile figure, 'no more of that, if you love me: you know I hate flattery-on my 
soul I do; and yet, to be sure, an intimacy wiLl1 the great will improve one's appear- 
ance, and a courtie of venison will fatten; and yet, faith, I ùespise the great aE much 
as you do: but there are a great many damn'd honest fellow
 ßmolJg them, and we 
must not quarrel with one half because the other wants weedin,l?'. If they were all 
such as my Lord l\ludler, one of lhe most good-natured creatures that eyer squeezed 
a lemon, I should myself be among the number of their admirerR I \yas yesterday 
to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's. l\ly lord wa
 there. "Ned," says he to me. 
"Ned," says he, '" I'll bold gold to silver, I can tell you where you were poachmg 
last night." " Poaching, my lord ?" says I; "faith, you have miss{'d already; for [ 
!Stayed at home and let the girls poach for me. '1 hat's my way: I take a fine' woman 
as some animals do their prey-stand still, and, EWOOP, they faB into nIY mouth." , 
. Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,' cried my companion, with looks of infinite 
pity; 'I hope your fortune is a
 much improved as your understanding, in such 
company?' 'Improved l' replied the other; 'you shall know-but let it go no far- 
ther-a great secret-five hundred a year to begin with-my lord's word of honour 
101' it. His lord
hip took lne down in his own chariot yesterday, and we hud u 
Ute-à-tlte dinner in the country, where we talked of nothinf..( eh:e.' 'I faney you for- 
get, sir,' cried I; 'you told us but thi
 moment of your dining yesterday in town.' 
'Did I say so ?' replied he, coolly; 'to be I::;ure, if I Enid 
o, it was so. Dined in 
town! ('gad, now I òo remember, 1 did dine in to\\ n; but I dined in the country too; 
for you must know, my boys, I ate t\VO dinners. By tl:c bye, 1 am grown as nice us 
the devil in myeuting. I'll tell you a pleasant affair nbout that: we were a f:elf
ct 
party of us to dil1e at Lady Grogram's-an affected piece, but let it go no farther-a 
8ecret. "T ell, there huppened to be no assafætida in the sauce to u turkey, upon 
which. says I, I'll hold a thousand guineas, and say done, first, that-Bnt, dear Dry- 
bone, yon are an hone
t creature; lend 111e ba]f-a,crowu for a minute or two. or 
so, just till-: hut hearkee, a8k me for it the next time we meet, or it may be 
twenty to one but 1 forget to pay you.'" 
ReturnillO" fronl these perfornlances to the author of them, ,,-
 find 
him a busy nlan of letters, becon1Ïng nlore and more in request 
among the booksellers, and .obtaining recog!ll tiO
l a:rr;?ng his fel}o,v- 
writers. He had 1110ved nlto better lodgIngs 111 "Ine-Office Court 
(1760-2); and it was here that l
e. ent
rtain{'d at supper, 
s has 
already been m
ntioned, no less dIstInguIshed guests than BIshop, 
then J\Ir., Percy, and Dr., then 
Ir. Johnson. Everyone has heard 
of the surprise of Percy, on calling for Johnson, to. find the great 
Chan1 dressed ,vith quite unusual sn1artness. On aslnng the cause of 
this "singular transfonnation," Johnson re
1ie
, " 'Y
lY, . sir, I heHr 
that Goldslnith, ,vho is a very great sloven, JustIfies Ins dIsregard of 
cleanliness and decency by quoting U1Y practice; and I an1 desirous 
this nio-ht to show bin1 a b
tter exanlple." That Goldsn1ith profited 
by thi; exanlplc-though the tailors did not-is cl
ar enough. At 
tinles, indeed, he l)lossomed out into the splendours of a dandy; and 
laughed at hhnself for doing so. But wh{'ther he ,vas in gorgeous or 
mean attire" he remained the san1e sort of happy-go-lucky 
reature: 
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working hard by fits and starts; continual1y getting money in 
Ildvance froln the booksellers; enjoying the present hour; and appar- 
ently happy enough when not pressed by debt. That he should have 
been thus pressed ,vas no necessity of the case; at all ('vents \ve need 
not on this score begin no,v to abuse the booksellers or the pub1ic of 
that day. \Ve Illay disnlÏss once for all the oft repeated charges of 
ingratitude and neglect. 
\Vhen Goldsnlith \vas \vriting those letters in the Public Led[Jcr- 
'\yith "pleasure and instruction for others," 1\11'. Forster says, 
" though at the cost of suffering to himself "-he ,vas receiving for 
them alone \vhat \vould be equivalent in our day to .t200 a year. No 
nlan can affirlll that .t200 a year is not anlply sufficient for all the 
Illaterial \vants of life. Of course there are fine things in the \vorld 
that that amount of annual \vage cannot purchase. It is a fine 
thing to sit on the deck of a yacht on a sunln1er's day, and watch the 
far islands shining over the blue; it is a fine thing to drive four-in- 
hand to ...\.scot-if you can do it ; it is a fine thing to co\ver breathless 
behind a rock and find a splendid stag cOIning slowly within sure 
range. But these things are not necessary to hunlan happiness: 
it is possible to do without them and yet not" suffer." Even if 
Goldsnlith had given half of his substance Rway to the poor, there 
\vas enough left to cover all the necessary \vants of a hunlan being; 
and if he chose so to order his affairs as to incur the suffering of 
debt, \vhy that "\vas his own business, about which nothing further 
needs be s3.id. It is to be suspected, indeed, that he did not care to 
practise tho:sp excellent nlaxinls of prudence and frugality "\vhich he 
frequently preached; but the "\vorld is not 111uch concerned about 
that no\v. If Goldsn1Ïth had received ten tÍ111es as much monev as 
the booksellers gaye him, he would still have died in debt. Añd it 
is just possible that we Inay exaggerate Goldsn1Ïth's sensitiveness on 
this score. lIe had had a life-long familiarity with duns and borro\v- 
iug ; and seemed very contented when the exigency of the hour \vas 
tided over. An angry landlady is unpleasant, and an arrest is a,vk- 
ward; but in eon1es an opportune guinea, and the bottle of l\Iadei ra 
is opened forth \yith. 
In t.hese rooms in 'Vine-Office Court, and at the suggestion or en- 
treaty of N ewbery, GoldsnlÍth produced a good deal of Illiscellaneolls 
\vriting-pan1phlets, tracts, cOlllpilations, and ,vhat not-of a more 
or less luarketable kind. It can only be surnlised that by this time 
he Iuay have formed some idea of producing a book not solely n1eant 
for the market, and that the clu.racters in the Vical
 of 1Vakefield . 
were already engaging his attention; IHlt the surnlÏse becomes 
probable enough \vhen \ve relnember that his project of \vriting the 
Traveller, \vhich \vas not published till 1,6-1, had bepn fOrIlled as far 
back as 1753, \vhile he \vas \vandering ahnlesslyabout Europe, and 
that a sketch of the poem ,vas actually forwarded by him then to his 
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hrother IIenry in Ireland. But in the lllcantiInp this hack- "york, and 
the habits of life connected \vith it, began to tpll on Goldsn1Íth's 
health; and so, for a tinle, he left London (17G2), and ,vent to Tun. 
bridge, and thpn to Bath. It is scarcely pm
sible that his lllodest f
lIue 
had preceded hitn to the latter place of fashion;. but it IHay be that 
the dbtinguished folk of the to\vn received this frit'ud of the g1'pat 
Dr. Johnson \vith SOllIe slnaH lneasurc of distinction; for we find that 
his next published \\'ork, The l
ifl
 (if Riclutrd .1Vash, b
,<'l., is respcct- 
fulJy dedicated to the Hight \Y orshipful the )layor, Hpconlpr, Ahh.r 
Jnen, and COllll11011 Council of the City of Bath. The Life of th0 
recently deceased :\Iaster of Cerenlonie
 was published &110nyulolu;]y 
(1762); bu t it \vas general1y understood to be (Joldslllith's; and in, 
de(>d the secret of the authorship is revealed in cyery succpssive line. 
Anlong the lninor writings of UolLb\Juith there is none lllore delight- 
ful than this: the ]llock heroic gravity, the half fanliliar contelllptu- 
ons good nature \vith 'which he COIllpOSèS thi8 Funeral 1\[arch of a 

Iarionptte, are extrelllely ,vhiInsical and amusing. And then "'hat 
an adll1Ïrable picture "'e get of fashionable English society in tho 
hpginning of the eighteenth ccn
,ury, when Bath and Nash \vcrfl alike 
in the h0yday of the!r glory-the fine ladies ,vith tlH:ir snuff-hoxes, 
Hn(l their passion for play, anù thpir ('xtrplllely effective language 
wlH'n they got angry; young bucks COllIe to flourish 
nvay their 1l10ney, 
and gain by their losse8 the sYlupathy of the fair; sharpers on the 
1001{out for guineas, and advcllturl'l'S on the lookout for weak Ininded 
heiresses; duchesscs \vriting letters in thl' 1110st doubtful English, 
and chairlllcn s\vearing at anyone \vllo dared to ,valk hOlne on foot 
at night. 
No doubt the Life of Beau Nash ,vas a bookspl1pr's book; and it 
,vas Illade as attractive as possible by the fl)capitulation of all sorts of 
rOlnantic stories about 1\liss 8-11, and 1\11'. C-e, and Captain 
I
-g; but throughout \VfI find the llistorian vpry 11luch inclined to 
laugh at his hero, and only refraining now anti again in order to 
record in sprious language trait
 illdicatÍ\Te of the real goodness of 
disposition of that fop and ganlbler. .And the fine ]adi
s and gentle- 
Jnen, who Jived in that atillosphere of scandal, and intriguf', and 
galHhling', are also f1'(l1n tiIlle to tiIne treated to a little d('corou8 ana 
r('sppctful raillery. \'Tho dops not renlf'1l1hf'r the fmuons la\vs of 
polite breeding \vritten out by :1\11'. Nash-(Joldslnith hints that npitllf'r 
1\11'. K ash nor his fair corn'snondeut at Blpn hpil:" the I )uehPHs of ]\Ia rl- 
horough, excp]]ed in Ellg1i
h conlposition-for t11f' guidance of the 
. ladies and gentlplupn ,vho were under the s""ay of the !(ing of Bath? 
" But were 've to give Jaws to a nursery, ,ve should Inak
 thenl child- 
ish la\vs," Goldslllith \vrites gravely. "IIis statutes, though stupid, 
were addressed to fine gelltlelnen and ladies, and "'ere probaL]y re- 
cf'ived with sympathetic approbation. It is certain they "vere in gpne- 
ral religiously observed by his subjects, and executed ly hiIn \vith 
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impartiality; neither rank nor fortune shielded the refractory frolll 
his resentluent." Nash, bo\vcver, was not content with prose in 
pnforcing good manners. llaving ,vaged deadly '\'ar against the CliS- 
tOll10f ,vearing buots, and having found hiB ordinary annory of no 
a vail against the obduracy of the country squires, he a
sailf'ù thenl in 
the iInpassioned language of poetry, and produ<:pd the follo,ving 
"Invitation to the Asseulbly," which, as nOlù
lnith reularks, ,vas 
11ighly relished by the noùility at Bath on account of its keenness, 
severity, and particularly its good rhYlues. 


"Come, one and an, to Hoyden HaiJ, 
For there's the assembly this night; 
None but prude fools 
"Mind mannerH and rules; 
We Hoydens do decency slight. 
Come, trollops and slatterns, 
Cocked bat
 and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits; 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
As Hogs-Norton Squires in boots P" 


The sarcasm was too much for the squires, who yielded in a body; 
Rnd ,vhen any stranger through inadvertence prpseuted hiIllself in 
the assenlbly-roonls in boots, .N ash ,vas so cOlnplf'Ü'Iy Inaster of the 
situation that he \vould politply step up to the intruder and suggest 
that he had forgotten his horse. 
Goldsmith does not Inagnify the intellectual capacity of his hpro; 
but he gives hinl credit for a sort of rude wit that ,vas sOlnetÍ1nes 
effective enough. I-Iis physician, for exalnple, having called on hinl 
to see \vhether he had folIo,ved a 'i'rescription tbat had been s I1t hinl 
the previous day, ,vas greeted Íl
 this fashion: "Follo\ved Jour pre- 
scription '? No. Egad, if I had, I should have broken IllY llPck, for 
I flung it out of the t,,,o pair of stairs \vindo\v." For the rest, this 
diverting biograph v 
ntains some excellent ,varnings against the vice 
of galnb1ing; ,vnl1 a particular account of the lnanner in \vhich the 
Governnlent of the day tried by statutc after statute to suppress the 
tahles at Tunbridge and Bath, tlu'reby onlydrivillg the sharpers to ne'v 
subterfuges. That the Beau ,vas in alliance ,vith sharpers, or, at 
!east, that he ,vas a sleeping partner in the firm, his biographer ad- 
mits; but it is urged on his behalf that he 'was the n10st generous of 
winners, and .again and again interfered to }Jrcvent the ruin of some 
gambler by ,,,hose folly he would hiIllself have profited. His con- 
stant c11arity ,vas '\ve:l known; the money so lightly come by ,vas at 
t.he disposal of anyone ,vho could prefpr a piteous tale. l\loreover he 
made no scruple about exacting from others that charity which they 
could \vell afford. One may easily guess who 'va:;;; the duchess men. 
tioned in the following story of Goldsn1Íth's narration: 
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"The sums he gave and collected for the Hospital were great, and his manner of 
doing It was no less admirable. I Dm told that he was once collecting money in 
\Viltshlfe's room for that purpo
e, when a lady entered, who IS more remarkable for 
her wit than her charity, and not being able to pass hIm by unobserved, she gave him 
a pat with her fan, and saId. 'You must put down a trifle for me, l'a8h, for 1 have 
no money in my pockpt.' 'Yes, madam,' says 
e, 'thDt I will with pleasure, if your 
grace will te I me when to stop;' then taking an handful of 
uïneas out of his pock- 
et, he began to tell them Into his white hat-' One, two, three, four. five-, 
, Hold, hold!' says the duchess, 'consider what you are about.' 'Consider your 
rank and fortnne, madam,' says Na
h. and cor.tinues tel1ing-' six, seven, eIght, 
gine, ten.' Here the duchess called again, and seemed angry. ' Pray compose your. 

clf, madam,' crIed Nash, 'and don't Interrupt the work of charity-eleven. twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen.' Here the duchess stormed, and caught hold of his band. 
· Peace, madam,' says Nash, 'you shall have your name written in letters of gold, 
madam, and upon the front of the buIlding, madam-sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
mneteen, twenty.' '1 won't pay a farthmgmore,' says the duchess. 'Chari(yhides 
a multitude of 8íns,' replies l'a8h-' twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
four, twenty-five.' 'Nash,' says she, · I protest you freighten me out of my wits. 
L-d, I shaÎl die!' ':l\ladam, you wíl1never die wIth dOIng good; and If you do, it 
will be the better for you,' answered Nash, and was about to proceed; bllt perceiv. 
ing her grace had 108t all patience, a parley ensued, when he, aft<>r much altercation, 
agreed to stop his hnnd and compound with her grace for thirty guineas. 'fhe duch- 
ess, however, seemed dlsple2Æed tbe whole evening, and when be came to the table 
where she was playing, bid him, 'Stand farther, an ugly devil, for she hated the 
sight of him.' But her grace afterwards having a run of good luck called Nash to 
her. ' Come,' says she, ' I will be friends with you, though you are a fool; and to 
Jet you see I am not angry, there is ten guineas more for your charity. But tbis I 
imsist on, that neither my name nor the sum shall be mentioned. ' " 


At the ripe age of eighty-seven the" beau of three generations" 
breathed llÏs last (1761) ; and, though he had faIlen into poor ways, 
there "\vere those alive who remenlbered his former greatness, and 
\vho chronicled it in a series of epitaphs and poetical lamentations. 
" One thing is comnlon almost with all of them," says Gold
mith, 
" and that is that Venus, Cupid, and the Graces are commanded to 
'\veep, and that Bath shall never find such another." These effusions 
are forgotten now; and so would Beau :K ash be also but for this biog- 
raphy, which, no doubt meant nlerely for the book-market of the day, 
lives and is of permanent value by reason of the charm of its style, its 
pervading humour, and the vivacity of its descriptions of the fashiona- 
ble follies of the eighteenth century. Nullum .fere genus 8cribendi 
non tetigit. Nullum quod tetigit non o1'narcit. "\Tho but Goldsmith 
could have written so delightful a book about such a poor creature as 
Beau Nash t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARREST. 
IT was no doubt o,ving to KfI\vbery that Goldsll1ith: after his return to 
London, "vas induced to abandon, tflnIporarily or altogether, his apart- 
11lents in 'Yine-Office Court, and take lodgings in the house of a Mrs. 
Flen1Ïng, \vho livfld sOlue\vhere or other in Islington. N ewber)" had 
roonlS in Canon bury House, a curious old building that still exists; 
and it llUty haye occurred to the publisher that Goldsmith, in this su- 
burban dístrict, ,,"ould not only be nearer him for consultation and so 
forth, but also lllight pay lllore attention to his duties than when be 
\,,-as al110ng the telnptations of Fleet Street. Goldsmith was working 
ind ustriously in the ser\"ice of :x ewbery at this tinle (1763-4): in fact, 
so cOlllpletely ,vas the bookseller in possession of the hack, that Gold- 
Slllith's board and lodging in 
Irs. Fl
n1Ìng's house, arranged for at cE50 
a yeur, \vas paid by Kewbery hiInself. \Vriting prefaces, revising 
new editions, contributing revie\vs-this 'was the sort of work he un. 
dertook, with 1110re or less content, as the equivalent of the modest 
sums 
Ir. N e\vbery disbursed for him or handel over as pocket- 
Dloney. In the nlidst of all this drudgery he ,vas 110'V secretly en- 
gaged on ,vork that aÍlned at sOlnething higher than lnere paynIent of 
bed and board. The s11100th lines of the 1'1Yf/Celler ,vere receiving 
further polish; the gentle-natured Vicar \vas ,vriting his simple, 
quaint, tender story. And no doubt Goldsnlith ,vas spurred to try 
something better than hack- ,vork by the associations that he ,vas now 
forn1Ïng, chiefly under the ,vise and benevolent friendship of John- 
son. 
Anxious ahvay
 to be thought ,v
n of, he ,vas now beginning to 
meet people 'whose appr<yval 'vas 'worthy of being ::;ought. He had been 
introduced to Reynolds. lIe had becolne the friend of Hogarth. He 
had even nlade the acquaintance of 
lr. Bos,vell, fronl Scotland. 
l\Ioreover, he had been invited to become one of the originallT1elnbers 
of the falllous Club of ,vhich so llluch has been \vrittfln ; IÜs fellow- 
melllbers being ReJ"nolds, Johnson, Burke, Ha\\Tkins, Beauclerk, Ben- 
net Langton, and Dr. X ugent. It is ahnost certain that it ,vas at 
J ohnson's in
tigation that he had bf'en admitted into this choice fel- 
lowship. Long before either the 1
ral
eller or the Vicar had been 
heard of, Johnson had perceived the Jiterary genius that obscurely 
hurned in the uncouth figure of this Irishnulu, and ,vas anxious to ÍIn- 
press on others GoldsnÜth's claims to respect and considf'ration. In 
thp nÜnute record kept by Bos,vell of his first {'vening with Johnson 
at the 
[itre Tavern, we find Johnson saying, "Dr. GoldsnlÏth is one 
of the first men \ve no\v have as an author, and he is a very worthy 
n1an too. lIe has been loose in his principles, but he is coming right.'J 
ACME BI0G. 11.-9. 
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Johnson took walks with Goldsnlitb ; did hin1 the honour of disputing 
with him on an occasions; bought a copy of the Life of Naslt when it 
appeared-an unusual con1plin1ent for one author to pay another, in 
their day or in ours; allowed hin1 to can on 
liss Willian1s, the blind 
old lady in Bolt Court; and generally was Ins friend, counsellor, and 
chanlpion. Accordingly, 'v hell 1\11'. Bos,,'eH entertained the great 
ChaIn to supper at the 1\Iitre-a sudùen quarrel \vith his landlord hav- 
ing made it iInpossible for him to order the banquet at his o,vn house- 
he ,vas careful to have Dr. GoldsIlÜth of the conlpany. I-lis guests 
that evening ,vere Johnson, Goldsnlith, Davies (the actor and book- 
sener ,,,ho had conferred on Boswell the invaluablp. favour of an intro- 
duction to Johnson), 
lr. Eccles, and the Rev. 1\11'. Ogilvie, a Scotch 
poet who deserves our gratitude because it ,"as his inopportune patri- 
OtiSlll that provoked, on this very evening, the n1enlorable epigram 
about the high, road leading to England. " Goldsmith," says Bos- 
well, who had not got over his envy at GoldslJlith's being allowed to 
visit the blind old pensioner in Bolt Court, "as usual, endeavoured 
'with too 11lnch eagerne:::;s to shine, and disputpd very'warn1ly with 
Johnson against the well-kno,vn nlaxÏIn of the British constitution, 
'The king can do no wrong. ' " It was a dispute not so llluch about facts 
as about phraseology; and, indeed, there seems to be no great warn1th 
in the expressions used on either side. Goldsn1ith affirllled that cc "'hat 
,vas lllorally false could not be politically true;" and that, in short, 
the king could by the lnisuse of his regal power do wrong. Johnson 
replied, that, in such a case, the imnlediate agents of the king 'were 
the persons to be tried and punished for the offence. cc The king, 
though he should con1n1and, cannot force a judge to COndB111n a Illan 
unj ustly ; therefore it is the judge wholn we prosf>cute and punish." 
But when he stated that tll
 king cc is .}bove every thing, and there is 
no power by ,vhich he can be tried," hE. ''\Tas surely f(;J'getting an inl- 
portant chapter in English histOIY. cc vVhat did Cromwell do for his 
country? " h
 hin1self askerl, eluring his subsequent visit to Scotland, 
of old Auchinleck, Bos,ve!l's father. ., God, Doctor," replied the vile 
Whig, "he Qct1Ted kings ken they harce a lith in tlteip necks." 
For sonle tinle after this evening Goldsn1Ïth drops out of Bos,vell's 
falnous Illemoir; perhaps the compiler was not anxious to giye him 
too lnnch prominence. They had not liked each other frolll the out- 
set. Bos,vell, vexed by the greater intin1acyof Goldsrrlith 'with John- 
son, called him a blunderer, a feather-brained person, and described his 
appearance in no flattering. terlns. Goldsmith, on the other hand, on 
being asked who was this Scotch cur tbat followed Johnson's heels, 
answered, "He is not a cur; you are too severe-he is only a bur. 
TOIIl Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of 
sticking." Boswell would probably have been n10re tolerant of Gold- 
smith as a rival, if be could have known that on a future day he 
was to have Johnson all to himself-to carry him to remote ,vilds 
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and exhibit hinl as a portentous literary phenonlenon to Highland 
lairds. It is true that Johnson, at an early period of his acquaintance 
with Bos\vell, did talk vaguely about a trip to the Hebrides; but the 
young Sc_otch idolator thought it \vas all too good to be true. The 
]l1pntiou of Sir Janles :\Iacdonald, says Boswell, "led us to talk of the 
\Y f'stern Islands of 
cotlan
. to visit ,vhich he expressed a wish that 
tlH'n appeared to ]ue a very ronlantic fancy, ,vhich I little thought 
\vonld be afterwards realized. He told Ine that his fathpr had put 
l\lartin's account of those islands into his hands ,vhen he ,vas very 
young, and that he \vas highly pleased 'with it; that he \vas particu- 
larly struck ".ith the St. I{'ilda ulan's notion that the High Church of 
G lasgo\v had been hollo\ved out of a rock; a circunlstance to which 
old 
lr. Johnson had àirpcted his attention." Unfo.rtunately Gold- 
sluith not only dbappears fron1 the pages of Bos\vell's biography at 
this tÍ111e, but abo in great nleasure frOUI the ken of his conlpanions. 
He was df'f'pl
" in debt; no doubt the fine clothes he had been ordering 
fronl 
Ir. Filby in order that hp ulight " shine" aIllong those notable 
persons, had sOlllpthing to do \vith it; he had tried the patience of the 
booksellt'
s; and he had bpen devoting a good deal of tinle to ,york 
not intelldpd to elicit iUlnlediate paYlnent. The 1110St patient endea- 
vours to trace out his changes of lodgings, and tbe fugitive ,vritings 
that kept hÍ1n in daily bread, have not. been very successful. It is to 
be presumed that Goldslnith had occasionally to go into hiding to es- 
cape Ïronl his creditors, and S0 ""as lllissed fronl his fanli1iar haunts. 
'Ye only reach daylight again, to fnel Goldsn1Îth being under threat 
of arrest froln his landlady; and for the particulars of this falllous 
affair it is necessary to return to Bos\vell. 
Boswell was not in London at that tinle; but his account was taken 
<lown subsequently from Johnson's narration; and his accuracy in 
other Inatters, his extraordinary nlenlory, and Bcru pulous care, leave 
no doubt in the ulind that his version of the story is to be preferred to 
dlose of 1\lrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins. 'Ye lllay take it that 
these are Johnson's own ,vords: "I received one n10rning a lllessage 
fron1 poor Goldslllith that he ,vas in great distress, and. as it \vas 110t 
in his power to COlne to IHe, beg
ing that I \vould come to hhn as 

oon as possible. I sent hÎln a guinea, and prolnised to come to hÍ1n 
<Ii reC'tly. I accordingly \vpnt as soon as I was dressed, and found that 
his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at ,vhich he \vas in a vio- 
lent pa..,;sion. I percpived that he had already changed my guinea and 
had got a bottle of l\ladpira and a glass before him. I put the cork 
into the bottle, dpsired hÍ1n to be calnl, and began to talk to llÏ1n of 
the Ineans by ,vhiCh he Inight bp extricated. He then told me that he 
had a novel ready for the press, ,vhich he produced to n1e. I looked 
into it, and saw its nlerit ; told the landlady I should soon retul
n; 
and, having gone to a bookst'ller, sold it for !:ÖO. I brought Gold. 
slnith the Iuoney, and hp discharged his rent, not without rating his 
landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill." 
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'Ve do not kno\v \vho this landlady ,vas-it cannot no\v be D1ade 
out whether the inddent occurred at Islington, or in the rooms that 
Goldsn1ith partially occupied in the Temple; but even if 
Irs. Flelning 
be the landlady in question, she ,vas deserving neither of GoldslllÎth's 
rating nor of the repriInands that ha V"e been bcsto\ved upon her hy 
later \vriters. 
Irs. Flelning had been exceedingly kind to Gold- 
smith. Again and again in her bills \ve find itenls significantly 
D1arked .:EO 08. Od. And if her accounts with her lodger did get hope- 
1essly into arrear; and if she \vas annoyed by seeing hiln go out in 
fine clothes to sup at the 
1itre; and if, at length, her patience gaye 
way, and she detern1Îned to have her rights in one \vay or anoth('r, 
she ,vas no \vorse than landladies-,vho are only human beings, 311Ù 
not divinely appointed protectresses of genius-ordinarily are. 1\lrs. 
Pi.ozzi says that when Johnson caIne back \vith the Inoney GoldsD1ith 
"called the woman of the house directly to partake of punch, anù 
pass their time in 1nerrÎ1nent." This ,vould be a dr:unatic touch; but 
after John
on's quietly corking the bottle of 1\Iadeira, it is nlore likely 
that no such thing occurred ; e
pecially as Boswell quotes the state- 
Inent as an "extren1e inaccuracy. " 
The novel which .Johnson had taken a\vayand sold to Francis Ne"r_ 
bury, a nephe\v of the elùer bookseller, \vas, as everyone kno\vs, the 
Vicar of 1Vakejield. That GoldslllÌth, anÜdst all his pecuniary dis- 
tress, should have retained this piece in his desk, instead of pa\vning 
or prolnising it to one of his bookselling patrons, points to but one 
conclusion-that he was building high hopes on it, and ,vas deter- 
mined to nlake it as good as lay -.vithin his po\ver. GoIJsn1ith pu t an 
anxious finish into aU his bptter 'york ; perhaps that is the :secret of 
the graceful ease that is now apparent in e\Tery line. Any young 
writer who may inlagine that the po\ver of clear and concise literary 
expression COU1es by nature, cannot do Lptter than study, in 
lr. Cun- 
ningham's big collection of Goldsn1ith'::; ,vritings, the continual and 
Dlinute alterations \vhich the author considered n(Jcessary even after 
the first edition-son1etimes 'when the second and third editions-had 
been published. 
Iany of these, especially in the poetical \vorks, 
were merely inlprovenlents in sound as suggested by a singularly 
sensitive ear, as when he altered the line 


" Amidst the ruin, beedless of the dead," 


which had appeared in the first three editions of the Traveller, into 


" There in the ruin, beedle8s of the dead," 


which appeared in the fourth. But the D1ajorityof the omISSIons 
and corrections were proDlptf'd by a careful taste, that abhoL'red every- 
thing redundant or slovenly. It has been suggested that \vhen John- 
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son carried off the Vicar' of lYakefirld to Francis Ne,,'bery, the nlanu- 
script ,,,as not quite finished, but had to be conlpleted afterwards. 
There 'vas at least plenty of tinle for that. Xe\vbery does not appear 
to have hnagined that he had obtained a prize in the lotteI')" of litera- 
ture. He paid the ;:COO for it-clearly on the assurancp. of the great 
father of learning of the day. that there ,vas luerit in the little story 
-8oIne,vhere about the end of 1764; but the tale ,vas not issued to 
thp public until 
larch, 1766. "And, sir," rel11arked Johnson to 
Boswf'll, ".ith regard to the sixty pounds, "a sufficif'nt price, too, 
".hen it ,vas sold; for then the fanle of Uoldsluith had not been ele- 
vat
d, as it after,vards ,vas, by his Traveller 
. and the bookseller had 
such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the lllanuscript 
by hinl a lcng thne, and did not publish it till after the Traveller had 
appeared. rl'hen, to be sure, it ,vas accidentally worth more money." 


CHAPTER IX. 


TJIE TRAVELLER. 


THIS poem of the Traveller, the fruit of luuch secret labour and the 
conSUUllllation of the hopes of Il1any years, ,vas lying cOInpleted in 
Goldsnlith's desk 'when the incident of the arrf'st occurred; and the 
{-'IdeI' N e"vbery had undertaken to publish it. Then, as at other thnes, 
Johnson lent this ,vayward child of genius a friendly hand. He read 
over the proof-sheets for Goldsn1Ïth ; "vas so kind as to put in a line 
here and there ,,,here he thought fit ; and prepared a notice of the 
poenl for the Critical Review. rrhe tinle for the appearance of this 
ne\v claiInant for poetical honours ,vas propitious. "There ,vas per- 
haps no point in the century," says Professor Alasson, ",vhen the 
British 
Iuse, such as she had COlne to be, ,vas doing less, or had so 
Ilparly ceased to do any thing, or to have any good opinion of herself, 
as precisely about the year 1764. Young ,vas dying; Gray was re- 
cluse and indolent; Johnson had long given over his nletrical experi- 
lucntations on any except the lnost inconsiderable scale; Akenside, 
Anl1strong, SUlol1et, and others less knolvn, had pretty \yell ) evealed ' 
the allloullt of their ,vorth in poetry; and Churchill, after his fero- 
ciou!S blaze of ,,'hat \va., really rage and declaluation in metre, though 
conyentiollally it ,,'as calh..d poetry, "vas prPlnatllrely defunct. Into 
this lull CHIlle Gold";lllith's short but carefully finished poenl." 
" There has not bcpn so fine a poeln since Pope's tinIe," renlarked 
Johnson to Bos\vf'lI, on the very first evening after the return of young 
Auchinleck to London. It \vould have ùeen no luatter for surprise had 
Goldsmith dedicated this first ,york that he puùlished under his o\vn 
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name to Johnson, who had for so long been his constant friend and 
adviser; and such a dedica1ion 'would have carried weight in certain 
quarters. But there \vas a finer touch in Goldslnith's thought of in- 
scribing the ùook to his brother Henry; and no doubt the public were 
surprised and pleased to find a poor devil of an author dedicating a 
,york to an Irish parson \vith 
40 a year, froln \vhom 11e could not 
'well expt>ct any return. It will ùe remembered that it was to this 
brother Henry that Goldsmith, ten ypars before, had sent the first 
sketch of the pOell1 ; and now the 'wanderer, 


"Remote, unfriendcd, melancholy, slow," 


declares how his heart untravelled 


" Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain." 


The very first line of the poem strikes a key-note-there is in it a 
pathetic thrill of distance, and regret, and longing; and it has the soft 
lllusical sound that pervades the \vhole composition. It is exceeding- 
ly interesting to note, as has already been Dlentioned, 110W Gold
mith 
altered and altered these Uups until he had got them full of gentle vowel 
sounds. \Vhere, indeed, in the English language could one find nlore 
graceful melody than this ?- 


" The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wiile, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave." 


It llas bpen observed also tllat Goldsmith was the first to introduce 
into English poetry sonorous American-or rather Indian-names, as 
'\vhen he writes in this poem, 


U Where wild Oswego spre3ds her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound;" 


and if it be charged against him that he ought to llave known the pro. 
per accentuation of Niagara, it nlay be mentioned as a set-off that Sir 
\Valter Scott, in dealing ,,-ith his o\vn country, mis-accentuated 
"Glenal[ulalf'," to f;ay nothing of his having n1ade of Roseneath an 
island. Anothf'r ('haractpristic oÎ the Travelle'r is the extraordinary 
choicenpss and concisenf'ss of the diction, \vhich, instead of suggesting 
pedantry or affpctation, betrays, on the contrary, nothing but a delight- 
ful ease and grace. 
The English people are very fond of good English; and thus it i'i 
that couplets from the 1
ra'Celler and the Deserted Village have COîlle 
into the common stock of our language, and that sometinles not 
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so much on account of the ideas they t.,ðnvey. as through their singu- 
lar precision of epithet and musical sound. It is enough to make the 
angels weep to find such a couplet as this, 


" Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breasts the keen air, and carol
 as he goes," 


murdered in several editions of Goldslnith's 'YOlks by the substitution 
of the commonplace" breathes" for" breast.s "-and that after John- 
son had drawn particular attention to the line by quoting it in his 
Dictionary. Perhaps, indeed, it may be admitted that the literary 
charm of the Ttaveller is lnore apparent than the value of any doc- 
trine, however profound or ingenious, which the pOPIn was supposed 
to inculcate. \Ve forget all about the" particular' principle of happi- 
ness" possessed by each European state, in listening to the Inelody of 
th
 singer, and in ,vatching the successive and delightful pictures that 
he calls up before the hnagillation. 


U As in those domes where Cæsars once bore sway, 
Defac{'d by time, and tottering in decay, 
'rhere in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking- peasant build
 his shed; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile." 


Then notice the blaze of patriotic idealism that bursts forth when 
he comes to talk of England. \Vhat sort of England had he been 
familiar ,vith when he 'vas consorting \vith the meanest wretches- 
the poverty -stricken, the sick, and squalid-in those Fleet-street dens? 
But it is an England of bright streams and spacious lawns of which 
he writes; and as for the people who inhabit the favoured land- 


U Stern o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great: 
Pride in their port. defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by." 


U Wbenever I write any thing," Goldsn1Íth Jlad said, with a hu- 
morous exaggeration which Boswell, as usual, takes au sêrie1.lx, "the 
public make a point to know nothing about it." But we have John- 
son's testimony to the fact that the Travellet "brought him into high 
reputation." No ,yonder. \Vhen the great Cham declares it to be 
the finest poem published since the time of Pope, we are irresistibly 
f.orced to think of the Essay on ..ðIttn. 'Vhat a contrast there is be- 
tween that tedious and stilted effort and this clear burst of bird-song! 
The Traveller, however, did not hnmediately become popular. It ,vas 
largely talked about, naturally, among Goldsmith's friends; and 
Johnson would scarcely 8uffpr any criticism of it. At a dinner given 
long afterwards at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and fully reported by the 
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invaluable Boswell, Reynolds remarked, II I was glad to hear Charles 
Fox say it ,vas one of the finest poems in the English language." 
U 'Vhy \vere you glad? said Langton. C C You surely had no dOll bt 
of this before?" Hereupon Johnson struck in: C C No; the merit of the 
Traveller is so ,veIl established, that 
lr. Fox's praise cannot augment 
it nor his censure diminish it." And he went on to say-Goldsmith 
having died and got beyond the reach of all critics and creditors sonle 
t hrpe or four years before this thne-" Goldsmith was a man wI) 0, 
whatever he \vrote, did it better than any other man could do. He 
deserved a place in vVestIninster A bb
y ; and every YQar he lived 
,vould have deserved it better." 
Presently people began to talk about the new poem. A second 
edition was issued; a third; a fourth. It is not probable that Gold- 
sInith gained any pecuniary benefit from the growing popularity of 
the little book; but he had" struck for honest fame," and that \vas 
now coming to him. He even made some slight acquaintance with 
" the great;" and here occurs an incident which is one of many that 
account for the love that the English people have for Goldsmith. It 
appears that Hawkins, calling one day on the Earl of N orthumber- 
land, found the autJlor of the Traveller waiting in the outer room, in 
response to an invitation. Ha,vkins, having finished his o\vn business, 
retired, but lingered about until the interview between Goldsmith and 
his lordship was over, having some curiosity about the result. Here 
follows Goldsmith's report to IIawkins: "His lordship told me he 
had read my poem, and was much delighted ,vith it; that he was 
going to be Lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and that, hearingtl)at I was a 
native of that country, he should be glad to do me any kindness." 
"'''"hat did you answpr?" says Hawkins, no doubt expecting to hear 
of sonle application for pension or post. "'Vhy," said Goldsnlith, 
" I could say nothing but that I had a brother there, a clergyman, that 
stood in nped of help "-and then he explained to Ha\vkins that he 
looked to the booksellers for support, and was not inclined to place 
dependence on the prolllises of 
Teat men. "Thus did this idiot in 
the affairs of the ,yorId," adds Ha\vkins, ,vith a fatuity that is quite 
remarkable in its way, "trifle with his fortunes, and put back the 
hand that ,vas held out to assist him! Other offers of a like kind he 
either rejected or failed to improve, contenting hinlself \vith the pa- 
tronage of one nobleman, whose mansion afforded him the delights of 
a splendid table and a retreat for a few days from t11e metropolis." 
It is a great pity we have not a description from the same pen of John- 
son's insolent ingratitude in flinging the pair of boots downstairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1tIISCELLANEOUS 'VRITING. 


BCT one pecuniary result of this gro\ving faJne was a joint offer on 
the part of Griffin and K ewbel'Y of ..E20 for a selection from his 
printed essays; and this selection "Tas forthwith made and published, 
with a preface \vrittf-'l1 for the occasion. Here at once we can see 
that Goldsn1Ïth takes finner ground. There is an air of confidence- 
of gayety, even-in his address to the public; although, as usual, 
accolupanied by a ,vhÏIIlsicallllock-n10desty that is extrelnely odd and 
effective. "\Vhatevt'r right I have to cOJllplain of the public," he 
says, "tllf'y can, as yet, have no just reason to cOluplain of Ine. If I 
have ,vritten dull Essays, they have hitherto treated thf-'In as dull 
Es
ays. Thus ittr ,ve are at least upon par, and until they think fit 
to make Ine their hUInble debtor by praise, I aIn resolved not to lose 
a single inch of nlY self-importance. Instead, therefore, of attempt- 
ing to establish a credit a1110ngst them, it ,vill perhaps be ,viser to 
apply to some Dlore distant correspondent; and as DlY drafts are in 

ome danger of being protested at })Onle, it l11ay not be iInprudent, 
upon this occasion, to dr:nv IUY bills upon Posterity. 


":!\IR. POSTERITY, 
"SIR: Nine hundred and nInety-nine years after sight hereof pay the bearer, or 
order, a thou!':and pounds' worth of praise, free from aU deductions whatsoever, it 
being a commodity that will tl1en be very t::erviceable to him, and place it to the 
account of, etc." 


The bill is not yet due; but thf-'re can in the Dleantinle be no harln 
in discounting it so far as to say that these Essays deserve very 
df>cided praise. They deal with alllnanner of topics, Jnatters of fact, 
lllatters of imagination, 111U110rOllS descriptions, learned criticisnls ; 
and then, ,,'henever the entertainer thinks he is becon1Ïng dull, he 
suddenly tells a quaint little story and 'walks off amidst the laughter 
he kno,vs he has produced. It is not a very ambitious or sonorous 
sort of literature; but it ,vas adlnirably fitted for its ain1-the passing 
of the innnediate hour in an agreeable and fairly intellectual way. 
One can oftf'n Sf'e, no doubt, that these Essays are occasionally 
,vrittFIl in a l1lore or less pf'rfunctory fashion, the ,,,riter not being 
lnoved by nluch enthusiaSlll in his subject; but eYl'n then a quaint 
literary grace spldoln fails to atone, as ,vhen, ,vriting- about the Eng- 
lish clergy, and cOInplaining that thf-'Y do not sufficiently in their 
addresses stoop to Inean capacitif's, he says: ,,"Thatever Juay beconle 
of the higher orders of luankind, ,vho are generally possessed of col- 
lateral motives to virtue, the vulgar should be particularly regarded, 
whose behaviour in civil life is totally hinged upon their hopes and 
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fears. Those ".11() constitute the basis of the great fabric of society 
should be particularly re
arded; for in policy, as in architecture, 
ruin is most fatal ,yhen It begins frOln the bottom." There was, 
indped, throughout Goldsn1Îth's miscell
neous "\vriting much more 
COlnlnon-sense than might have been exppcted fronl a writer who 
'vas supposed to have none. 
As regards his chance criticisIllS on dramatic and poetical literature, 
these are generally found to be incisive and just; ,,'"hile sometimes 
they exhibit a wholesoIlle disregard of lnere tradition and authority. 
c'l\Iilton's translation of Horace's Ode to Pyrrha," he says, for 
exan1ple, "is universally known and generally admired, in our 
opinion Illuch above its nlerit." If the present ,vriter lllight for a 
moment venture into such an arena, he would express the honest 
belief that that translation is the very \vorst translation that ,vas ever 
made of any thing. But there is the happy rendering of simplex 
munditiis, ,vhich counts for much. 
By this thne Golrlsnlith had also written his charming ba11ad of 
Edltin and Angelina, \vhich ,vas privately U printed for the amuse. 
nlent of the Countess of Northulnberland," and \vhich aftf'r\vards 
appeared in the Vicar of 1Vakefield. It seems clear enough that 
this quaint and pathetic piece 'vas suggested by an old ballad be- 
ginning, 


" Gent1e herdRman, tell to me, 
Of courtesy I thee pray, 
Unto the towne of \Valsingham 
Which is the right and ready way," 


which Percy had sho,vn to Goldsnlith, and ,,,,hich, t'atched up, sub. 
sequently appeared in the Reliques. But Goldsmith's ballad is ori- 
ginal enough to put aside all the discussion about plagiarisln "\vhich 
was afterwaràs started. In the old fragnlent the weeping pilgrim 
receives directions froln the herdsnlan, and goes on her way, and we 
hear of her no nlore; in Edwin and Angelina the forlorn and de- 
spairing maiden suddenly finds herself confronted by the long-lost 
lover whOln she had so cruelly used. This is the dralnatic touch 
that reveals the hand of the artist. And here again it is curious to 
note the care with which Goldsnlith repeatedly revised his writings. 
The ballad originally ended \vith these two stanzas: 


.. Here amidst sylvan bowers we'll rove. 
From lawn to woodland stray; 
Blest as the songsters of the grove, 
And innocent as they. 


Ie To an that want, and aU that wail, 
Our pity shaH be given, 
And when this life of love shall lall, 
We'll love again in heaven." 
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But subsequently it must have occurred to the author that the dra- 
matic disclosure once nlade, and the lovers restored to each other, any 
1ingering over the scene only weakened the force of the climax; hence 
these stanzas were jlldiciously excised. It lllay be doubted, ho,vever, 
,vhether the original version of the last couplet, 


" And the last sig-h that rends the heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too," 


was improved by being altered into 


" The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 


Meanwhile Goldsnlith had resorted to hack- \vork again; nothing 
being expected from the Vicar of 1Vakefield, no\v lying in Newbery's 
shop, for that had been paid for, and his expenses \vore increasing, 
as becaIne his greater station. In the interval bet\veen the publication 
of the lravelle1' and of the ViCæì", he.llloved into better challlbers in 
Garden Court; he hired a man-servant, he blossomed out in very fine 
clothes. Indeed,:5o effective did his first suit seeln to be-the purple 
silk small-clothes, the scarlet roquelaure, the ,vig, s\vord, and gold- 
headed cane-that, as 
Ir. Forster says, he "anlazed his friends with 
no less than three similar suits, not less expensive, in the next six 
months." Part of this display \vas no doubt owing to a suggestion 
from Reynolds that Goldsn1ith, having a luedical degree, might just 
as well add the practice of a physician to his literary work to ll1ag- 
nify his social position. GoldsInith, always \villing to please his 
friends, acceded; but his practice does not appear to have been either 
extensive or long-continued. It is said that. he dre\v out a prescrip- 
tion for a certain 1\lrs. Sidebotham 'which so appalled the apothecary 
that he refused to lllake it up ; and that, as the lady sided with the 
apothecary, he thre\v up the case and his profession at the sanle tinle. 
If it \vas Dloney Goldsn1Ïth \vanted, he ,vas not likely to get it in that 
\vay ; he had neither the appearance nor the lllanner fitted to humour 
the sick and transfornl healthy people into yaletudinarians. If it was 
the esteem of his friends and popularity outside that circle, he was 
soon to acquire enough of both. On the 27th l\Iarch, 1766, fifteen 
months after the appearance of the Traveller, the Vicar of 1Vakejield 
was published. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE Vicar of Wakefield, considered structuraI1y, follows tIle lines of 
the Book of Job. Yon take a good man, over,vhelm hinl ,vith suc- 
cessive misfortunes, sho"\y th
 pure flame of 11is soul burning in the 
midst of the darkness, and tht-'n, a
 thp re"\vard of his patience 
and fortitude and submbsion, restore hinl gradually to llappiness, 
with even larger flocks and herds than before. The nlachinery by 
which all this is brought about is, in the Vicar of TVakf.field, the 
weak part of tIle story. The plot is full of ,vild hnprobabiHties ; in 
fact, the expedients by ,vhich an the men1 bel's of the falnily are 
brought together and Inade happy at the same tÏ1ne, are nothing 
short of desperate. It is quite clear, too, that the author does not 
know what to lllake of the episode of OHvia and her husband; they 
are allowed to drop through; ,ve leave him playing the French horn 
at a relation's house; ""hUe she, in her father's home, is supposed to 
be unnoticed, so nluch are they an taken up "\vith the rejoicings over 
the double wedding. It is very probable that ,,
hen Goldsn1ith be- 
gan the story he had no very definite plot concocted; and that it 'vas 
only when the lnuch-persecuted Vicar had to be restored to happiness, 
that he found the entanglenlents surrounding hin1, and had to lllake 
frantic efforts to break through them. But, be that as it ma
Y, it is 
not for tIle plot that people no,v read the V
.c{(r of 1Vak(fìfld,o it is 
not the intricacies of the story that have nlade it the delight of the 
world. Surely human nature lllUst be very llluch the same when this 
simple description of a quiet English home ,vent straight to the heart 
of nations in both lIRn1ispheres. 
And the wonrl
r is that Goldsmith of an men should have produced 
such a perfect picture of domestic life. \Yhat had his o,yn life ùeen 
but a moving aLont bet"\,"een garret and tavern, bet,veen bachelor's 
lodgings and cl u bs? \Yhere had he sf'en-unless, indeed, he looked 
back through the l1Iist of years to the scenes of his childhood-all this 
gentle governnlf'nt and ,vise bJindness; aU this affection, and con- 
sideration, and respect? There is as much human nature in the char- 
acter of the Vicar alone as "\vould have furnished any fifty of the nov- 
els of that day, or of this. \Yho has not been charmed by his sly and 
quaint hUlnour, by his moral dignity and sínlple vanities, even by the 
little secrets he reveals to us of his paternal rule. " , Ay,' returned I, 
not kno"Ying well what to think of the lnatter, '11eavcn g-rant they 
may be both the better for it this day three l110nths !' This ,vas one 
of those observations I usually Iuade to inlpress my,vife ,vith an opin- 
ion of my sagacity; for if the girls succeeded, then it ,vas a pious 
wish fulfilled; but if any thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be 
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looked on as a prophecy." We know how l\Iiss Olivia was answered, 
w hen, at her mother's prompting, she set up for being well skilled in 
controversy: 
H '\Vhy, my dear, '\vhat controversy can she })ave read?' cried 1. 
· It does not occur to me that I ever put such books into her hands: 
you certainly overrate her merit '-' Indeed, papa,' replied Olivia. 
, she dnes not; I have read a great deal of controversy. I have read 
the disputes between Tlnvackulll and Square; the controversy be- 
t,\ypen Hobinson Crusoe and Friday, the savage; and I am no'v em- 
ployed in reading tlle controversy in Religious Courtship.' -' 'Very 
wf'll,' cried I, 'that's a good girl; I find you ar
 perfectly qualified for 
Inaldng converts, and so go help your mother to nlake the gooseberry 
pie.' " 
It is with a great gentleness that the good man reminds his wife 
and daughters that, after their sudden loss of fortune, it does not be- 
conle them to wear much finery. "The first Sunday, in particular, 
their behaviour served to mortify me. I had desired my girls the 
preceding night to be dressed early the next day; for I always loved 
to be at church a good while before the rest of the congregation. 
They punctually obeyed my directions; but '\vhen we were to assem- 
ble in the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their fornler splendour; their hair plastered up with 
ponlatum, their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a 
heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not help snliling 
at their vanity, particularly that of my wife, from '\vhom I expected 
more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, my only resource ,vas 
to order my son, '\vith an important air, to call our coach. The girls 
were amazed at the command; but I repeated it with more solemnity 
than before. ' Surely, my dear, you jest,' cried my '\vife; ''\ve can 
walk it perfectly well: we want no coach to carry us no'\v.'-' You 
mistake, child,' returned I, 'we do want a coach; for if '\ve '\valk to 
church in this trim, the very children in the parish '\vill hoot after 
us.'-' Indeed,' replied my wife, 'I always imagined that my Charles 
was fond of seeing his children neat and handsome about him.'- 
· You may be as neat as you please,' interrupted I, 'and I shall love 
you the better for it; but all this is not neatness, but frippery. These 
rufHings, and pinkings, and patchings '\vill only make us hated by all 
the wives of our neighbours. :Ko, my children,' continued I, more 
gravely, 'those gowns nlay be altered into sonlething of a plainer cut; 
for finery is very unbecoming in us, who want the means of decency. 
I do not know whether such flouncing and shredding is beconling- 
even in the rich, if we consider, upon a nloderate calculation, that the 
nakedness of the indigent world might be clothed from the trimluings 
of tIle vain.' 
"This remonstrance had the proper effect: they "\vent with great 
composure, that very instant, to change their dress j and tbe next day 
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I had the satisfaction of finding IllY daughters, at their own request, 
employ
d in cutting up their trains into Sunday,vaistcoats for Dick 
and Bill, the t,vo little ones; and, ,vhat ,vas still 11lore satisfactory, 
the go,vns seenled improved by this Cll rtailing." And again when he 
discovered the tvto girls making a ,vash for their faces: "
Iy daughte s 
seemed equally busy with the rest; and I observed them for a good 
while cooking something over the fire. I at first supposed they "\vere 
assisting their mother, but little Dick infornled me in a ,vhisper that 
they 'were luaking a ,vash for the face. ,,\r ashes of all kinds I had a 
natural antipathy to; for I kne\v that, instead of Inending the com- 
plexion, they spoil it. I therefore approached my chair by sly degrees 
to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it w'anted mending, seem- 
ingly by accident overturned the ,vhole COlllposition, and it was too 
late to begin another." 
All this is done with such a light, homely touch, that one gets 
familiarly to know these people ,vithout being a\vare of it. There is 
no insistance. There is no dragging you along by the collar; confront- 
ing you ,vith certain figures; and conipelling you to look at this and 
study that. The artist stands by you, and laughs in his quiet way, 
and .you are laughing too, 'when suddenly you find that human beings 
llRve silently come into the void bpfore }90U ; and you know them for 
friends; and even after the vision has faded away, and the beautiful 
light and colour and glory of romance-land have vanished, you cannot 
forget them. They have becolue part of your life.; )"011 \vill take them 
to the grave with you. 
The story, as everyone perceives, has its obvious blemishes. 
" There are an hundred faults in this rrhing," says Goldsmith him- 
self, in the prefixed Advertisement. But nlore particularly, in the 
n1idst of all the impossibilities taking place in and around the jail, 
when that chameleon-like deus tX 'lnacllin((, 1\11'. Jenkinson, winds up 
the tale in hot baste, Goldsn1Ïth pauses to put in a sort of apology. 
"Nor can I go on \vithout a reflection," he 
mys gravely, "on those 
accidental meetings, ,vhich, though they happen every day, seldom 
excite our surprise but upon SOlnc extraordinary occasion. To what a 
fortuitous concurrence do \ve not o""e every pleasure and convenience 
of our lives! Ho,v 11lany seeming accidents n111st unite before we can 
be clothed or fed! The peasant must be disposed to labour, the sho\ver 
nutst fan, the wind fill the D1erchant's sail, or nunl bel's must ,vant the 
usual supply." rfhis is 1\11'. Tackeray's "sinlp]e rogue" app
aring 
again in adult life. Certainly, if our supply (If food and clothing de- 
pended on such accidents as happened to make the Vicar's family 
happy all at once, there would be a good deal of shivering and starva- 
tion in the world. 1\foreover it D1ay be adnlitted that on occasion 
Goldsmith's fine instinct deserts him; and even in df'scribing those 
domestic relations which are the charm of the novel, he blunders into 
the unnatural. When 1tlr. Burchell, for exaD1ple, leave
 the house in 
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consequence of a quarrel with 1tlrs. Primrose, thp Vicar questions his 
daughter as to \vhf'ther she had received frOln that poor gf>ntlelnan 
any testhnony of his afÏf>ction for hC'r. She fl plies 
 0 ; but rPlueIll- 
bers to have heard hiIn relnark that he nevt::r kne\v a \VOlllan \,ho 
could find merit in a nlan that \vas poor. _& Snch, illY dear," contin- 
ued the Vicar, "is the couunon cant of ail the unfol'tuuate or idle. 
But I hope you have been taught to judg0 properly of such ffif'n, and 
that it would be even llladness to expect happiness frOln one \vho has 
been so very bad an economist of his o\yn. Your Illother and I have 
now better prospects f\.')r :you. The next wintf>r, \vhich you \vill prob- 
ably spend in to\vn, \vill give :you opportunities of making a Illore 
prudent choice." Now it is not at all likely that a fathf>r, ho\vever 
anxious to haye his d,-'ughter \velllnarried and settled, ,vould ask her 
so delicate a question in open dOlnestic circle, and \vollld then public. 
ly inform her that she \vas expected to choose a husband on her forth. 
coming visit to to\\rn. 
Whatever may be said al1ú"lt any particular incident like this, the 
atIllosphere of the book is tru
. Goethe, to \v hOIIl a Ge1'lllan transla, 
tion of the Vicar was read by lIerd'Jr SOlne four years after the publi- 
cation in England, not only declared it at the tÏ1ne to be one of the 
best novels ever \vritten, but again and a
ain throughout his life re- 
verted to the charIn and delight \vj

l \vhich h0 had l11ade the acquaint- 
ance of th
 English " pros
 
dyll," and too
,{ it for granted that it \vas 
a real picture of English 1iff'. Despite all the Iuachinery of l\fr. Jen- 
kinson's SChenlE'S, \vho could doubt it '? Again and again there are re- 
current strokes of such vividness and naturalness that \ve yield alto- 
gether to the necromancer. Look at this perfect picture-of hUIllan 
emotion and outside nature-put in in a few sentences. 'The old clergy- 
nlan, after being in search of his d&ughtcr, has found her, and is 1l0\V 
-ha ving left her in an inn-returning to his falnily and his hOine. 
&. And now my heart caught ne\v sensat\ons of pleasure, the nearer I 
approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been fright('å 
from its nest, 111Y affections out\vent IllY haste, and hovered rOllnd Iny 
little fireside \vith an the rapture of expectation. I called up the 
many fond things I had to say, and anticipated the \VelCOllle I \\"a
 to 
receive. I already felt Iny ,vife's tender eUlbracp, and sn1Ïled at the 
joy of my little ones. As I \valkecl hut slowly, the night ,vaned apare. 
'fhe labourers of the day \vere all retirf>d to rest; the lights "'ere out 
in every cottage; no sounds \vere heard but of the shrilling cockt and 
the deep-mouthed \vatch-dog at hollow distance. I approached U1Y 
little abode of pleasure, and, before I 'vas \vithin a furlong- of the 
placp., our honest mastiff came running to \velcome m 3." "file defp- 
mouthed watclt-dog at hullow distance "-what more perfett description 
of the stillness of night ,vas ever given? 
And then there are other qualities in this delightful Vicar of W ake
 
/ielà than merely idyllic tenderness, and pathos, and sly hUlli03r. 
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There is a firm presentation of the crimes and brutalities of tIle 
world. The pure light that shines ,vithin that dOlnestic circle is all 
the brighter because of the black outer ring that is here anù there 
indicated rather than described. IIo\"" could ,ve appreciate all the 
simplicities of the good lnan's household, but for the rogneries ,vith 
which they are brought in contact? And although ,ve laugh at 
Ioses 
and his gross of green spectacles, and the lUanneI' in ,,,!lich the 'Ti_ 
car's ,vife and daughter are iInposed on by 
Iiss "Tilhehnina Skeggs 
and Lady Blarney, ,vith their lords and ladies and their tributes to 
virtue, there is no laughter deluandeù of us ,vhen ,ve find the shn- 
plicity and l110ral dignity of the Vicar nleeting and beating the jeers 
and taunts of the abandoned ,vretches in the prison. 'fhis is really a 
remarkable episode. The author ",-as under the obvious temptation 
to lllake nluch con1ic 1naterial out of the situation; ,,,,hUe another 
tell1 ptation, to,vards the goody -goody side, ,vas not far off. But the 
Vicar undertakes the duty of reclaiIuing these casta,vays ,vith a 
modest patience and earnestness in eyery ,yay in keeping with his 
character: \vhile they, on the other hand, are not too easily nloyed 
to tears of repentance. His first efforts, it ,vill be relueulùered, were 
not too successful. "Their insensibility excited IllY highest conlpas- 
sion, and blotted my 0'''11 uneasiness fronl 'Iny nlind. It even ap- 
peared a duty incumbent upon TIle to attelnpt to reclaim them. I re- 
solved, therefore, once more to return, and, in spite of their contempt, 
to give theln nlY advice, and conquer then1 by IllY perseve.rance. Go- 
ing, therefore, anlong tbelll again, I infonned 1\11'. Jenkinson of IllY 
design, at ,vhich he laughed heartily, but C0111nlUnicated it to th
 
rest. The proposal was received with the greatest good }lll111our, as it 
pronlised to afford a ne,v fund of el1tertainlllent to persons who had 
no'v no other resource for nlirth but what could be derived from ridi- 
cule or debauchery. . 
" I therefore read theln a portion of the service "vith a loud, unaf- 
fected voice, and found my audience perfectly nlerry upon the occa- 
sion. Le\vd whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, winking and 
coughing, alternately excited laughter. Ho\vever, J continued ,yith 
my natural solelllnity to read on, sensible that ,vhat I did lnight Inend 
SOlne, but could itself receive no contamination fronl any. 
"After reading, I entered upon my exhortation, ,vhich ,vas rather 
calculated at first to amuse thenl than to reprove. I previously ob- 
served, that no other motive but their ,vel fare could induce me to 
this; that I ,vas their fello,v-prisoner, and now got nothing by preach- 
ing. I ,vas sorry, I said, to hear them so very profane; because they 
got nothing by it, but might lose a great deal. 'For be assured, nlY 
fripnds,' cried 1-' for you are my friends, ho,vever the ,vorid may 
disclaim your friend
hi p-though you swore twelve thousand oaths in 
a day, it would not put one penny in your purse. Then ,vhat signi- 
fies calling every moment upon the devil, and courting his friend- 
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ship, since you find ho,v scurvily he uses you? He has given you 
nothinD" here, you find, but a lllouthful of oaths and an empty belly; 
and, by the best accounts I have of him, he ,vill give you nothing 
that's good hereafter. 
" . If uspd ill in our dpalings with one man, ,ve naturally go else- 
where. \Yere it not worth your ,,
hile, then, just to try ho,v you 
luav like the usage of another Jnaster, ,vho gives you fair pron1Ïses at 
lea
t to conle to hinl? Surely, IllY friends, of all stupidity in the 
".orld, his lllust be the greaÜ
st, ,vho, after robbing a house, runs to 
1 he thief-takers for protection. And yet, ho,v are you Ulore wise? 
l
 ou are all SE eking conlfort frolll one that has already betrayed you, 
applying to a lnore malicious being than any thief-taker of thelll all ; 
for they only decoy and t.hen hang you; but he decoys and hangs, 
and, 'v hat is worst of all, ,vill not let you loose after the hangInan 
has done.' 
., \Yhen I had cOllc1udt'd, I received the conlpliments of my audi- 
pnce, SOllle of 'v hOI11 caIne and shook me by the hand, s,vearing that 
I ,vas a very honest fello\v, and that they desired 111Y further ac- 
q uaintance. I therefore pron1ised to repeat IllY lecture next day, and 
actually conceived sonle hopes of lllaking a rcfonnation here; for it 
had ever been IllY opinion, that no n1an ,vas past the hour of amend- 
nlent, every heart lying "Open to the shafts of reproof, if the archer 
could but take a proppr aÏlll." 
IIis ,vife and children, naturally dissuading hiIn frolH an effort 
,vhich seeuled to theln only to bring ridicule upon hinl, arf' nlet by a 
grave rebuke; and on the next lliorning he descends to the COlnmon 
prison, ,vhere, he says, he found the prisoners very nlerry, expecting 
his arrival, aud each prepared to play SOlne jail-trick on the Doctor. 
" There ,vas one ,vhose trick gave more universal pleasure than all 
the rest; for, observing the nlanner ill ,vhich I had disposed my books 
on the table before Ine, he very dexterously displaced one of them, 
and put an obscene jest-book of his o,vn in the place. However, I 
took no notice of all that this n1Ïschievous group of little beings could 
do, but ,vent 011, perfectly sensible that ,vhat ,vas ridiculous in JHY 
attf'lllpt ,vould excite n1Ïrth only the first or second tinle, ,vhile ,,,hat 
'was serious ,vould be permanent. J\Iy design succeeded, and in less 
than six days some ,vere penitent, and all attentive. 
"It \vas no\V that I applauded nlY perseverance and address, at 
thus giving sensibility to ,vretches divest(...d of every moral feeling, 
find now began to think of doing them tenlporal services also, by ren- 
dering their 
ituation sOlne,vhat more cOlnfortable. Their time had 
hitherto been divided bet\veen fan1Ïne and excess, tumultuous riot and 
bitter repining. Their only employnlent ,vas quarreling anlong each 
other, playing at cribbage, and cutt.ing tobacco-stoppers. From this 
last Illode of idle ind ustry I took the hint of setting such as choose to 
work at cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper 
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\vood being bought by a general subscription, and, '\vhen nlanufac- 
tured, sold by my appointnlent; so that each earnf'G. f'olnething every 
day-a trifle indeed, but sufficient to maIntaIn hiIn. . 
u I did not stop here, but înstitutec1 finf>s for the punislunen.t of im- 
moraJity, and re\vards for þoouliar industry. rrhus, in !{>ss than a 
fortnight, I had fornled thf-rr.. Ï1Ito something social and hUInane, and 
had the pleasure of regarding nlyself as a legislat.or 'v ho had ùrought 
lllen frolll their native ferocity into friendship and obedi{>nce." 
Of course, all this about jails and thipves 'va8 calculated to shock 
the nerves of those ,,'ho liked their literature perfulned ,vith rose- 
,vater. l\Iadalne Riccoboni, to \VhOnl Burke had sent the hook, 'v rote 
to Garrick, Ie Le l>laidoyer en faveur des voleurs, df's petits larrons, 
des gens de mauvaises lllænrs, est fort éloigné de me plaire." Others, 
no doubt, considered the introduction of 1\liss Skeggs and Lady Blar- 
neyas U vastly 10,v." But the curious-thing is that the literary critics 
of the day seem to have l)een altogether silent about the book-per- 
haps they \vere "puzzled" by it, as Southey has suggested. 1tlr. 
Forster, who took the trouble to search the periodical literature of the 
tinle, says that" apart fronl the bald recitals of the plot, not a \vord 
,vas said in the way of criticism about the book, either in praise or 
blanle." The St. JaJnes's Ckronicle did llOt condescend to notic
 its ap- 
pearance, and the Jlonthly Review confessed frankly that nothing \vas 
to be made of it. The better sort of ne\vspapers, as well as the lllore 
dignified revie\vs, contemptuously left it to the patronage of Lluyd's 
Evening Post, the London Cltrouirle, and journals of that class, \vhich 
sinlply infofllled their readers that a ne\v novel, called the Vicar of 
1Vakefield, had been published, that" the editor is Doctor GoldsInith, 
,vho has affixed 11is llalne to an introductory Advertisenlent, and that 
such and such "'ere the incidents of the story." Even his friends, 
with the exception of Burke, did not seelIl to consider that any re- 
markable new birth in literature had occurred; and it is probable that 
this ,vas a still greater disappointInent t.o GoldsnlÏth, ,,,ho ,vas so 
anxious to ùe thought ,veIl of at the Club. Ho\vever, the public took 
to the story. A second edition "Tas puhlbhed in l\Iay; a third in 
August. Goldsmith, it is true, received no pecuniary gain from this 
success, for, as ,ve have seen, Johnson had sold the novel outright to 
Francis Ne\vbery ; but his name ,vas growing in importance ,vith 
the booksellers. 
There was need that it should, for his increasing expenses-his fine 
clothes, his suppers, his ,vhist at the Devil Tavern-were involving 
him in deeper and deeper difficulties. How was he to extricate him. 
self ?-or rather the question that "vould naturally occur to Goldsmith 
,vas 110'V he was to continue that hand-to-mouth existence that had 
its cOßlpensations along with its troubles? Novels like the Vicar of 
lVakefield are not written at a moment's not.ice, even though any 
Newbery, judging by results, is willing to double that !;60 which 
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Johnson considered to be a fair price for the story at the timp. There 
'\vas the usual resource of hack-,vriting; and, no doubt, Goldsmith 
,vas compelled to fall back on that, if only to keep the elder :Ke,v- 
bery, in ,vhose debt he ,vas, in good hunlour. But the author of the 
Viral' of JVakeficlcl may be excused if he looked round to see if there 
\vas not some Inore profitable ,york for hiIn to turn his hand to. It 
was at this time that he began to think of \vriting a comedy. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE GOOD-NATURED 1\IAN. 


AMID much miscel1aneous ,york, n10stlyof t11e compilation order, the 
play of the Good-uatu'rcd J[ a/t began to assunle concrete for1n; inso- 
Dluch that Johnson, ah\'ays the friend of this erratic Irishn1an, had 
promised to write a Prologue for it. It is 'with regard to this pro- 
logue that Bos\vell tells a foolish and untrustworthy story about Gold. 

n1Íth. Dr. Johnson had recently been honourpd uy an interview with 
his Sovereign; and the members of the Club \vere in the habit of 
flattering him by begging for a repetition of his account of that 
famous event. On one occasion, during this recital, Boswell relates, 
Goldsn1Íth "renlained unmoved upon a sofa at SOUle distance, affect- 
ing not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the cOlnpany. I-le 
assigned as a reason for his g100111 and seen1Ïng inattention that he 
apprehended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing hÌIn 
,vith a prologue to his play, with the hopes of ,vhich he had been 
flattered; but it was strongly suspected that he ,vas fretting ,vith 
chagrin and envy at the singular honour Doctor Johnson had lately 
enjoyed At length the frankness and simplicity of his natural char- 
acter prevailed. He sprang from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, 
in a kind of flutter, fronl iInaglning hÌ1nsplf in the situation \vhich 
he had just been hearing described, exclaiIned, '\V en, JOU acquitted 
yourself in this con ,"ersation better than I should have done; for I 
should have bowed and stanllnered through the ,,-hole of it.'" It is 
obvious enough that the only part of th:s anecdote ,vhich is quite 
,vorthy of credence is the actual phrase uspd by Goldsmith, ,vhich is 
full of his customary generosity and self-d
prec;ation. All those 
" suspicions" of his envy of his friend may safely be discarded, for 
they are mere guess,vork; even though it might have been natural 
enough for a man like Goldsn1ith, conscious of his singular and origi- 
nal genius, to measure hiInself against Johnson, w'ho was merely a 
Dlan of keen perception and shrewd reasoning, and to compare the 
deference paid to J oLnson with the scant courtesy shown to himself. 
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As a matter of fact, the Prologue ,vas ,vritten by Dr. Johnson; and 
the no,v complete comeày ,vas, after some little arrangement of per. 
sonal differences between Goldsn1Ïth and Garrick, very kindly under- 
taken by Reynolds, subn1Ïtted for Garrick's approval. But nothing 
came of Reynolds's intervention. Perhaps GoldsllÚth resented Gar- 
rick's 
irs of patronage to,vards a poor devil of an author; perhaps 
Garrick ,vas surprised by the nlanner in ,vhich ,veIl-intentioned criti- 
ciSlllS ,vere taken; at all events, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, 
the play ,vas taken out of Garrick's hands. Fortunately, a project 
,vas just at this Inoment on foot for starting the rival theat.re in Co- 
vent Garden, under the managell1ent of George Cohuan; and to Col- 
man Goldslnith's play 'vas fortlnvith consigned. The play ,vas ac- 
cepted; but it 'vas a long tinle before it ,vas produced; and in that 
interval it lllay fairly be presulned thp 'J'cs angllðta do})â of Goldsn1Ïth 
did not beconle any lllore free and generous than before. It ,vas in 
this interval that the elder K ewbery died; Ooldsn1Íth had one patron 
the less. Another patron ,vllo offered hhnself ,vas civilly bowed to 
the door. This is an incident in Goldsn1Ïth's career ,vhich, like his 
interview ,,'ith the Earl of Northulllberland, should ever be renlem- 
bered in his hOllour. The Government of the day were desirous of 
enlisting on their behalf the services of ,vriters of sOllle,vhat better 
position than the lllere libellers ,vhose pens ,vere the slaves of any- 
body's purse; and a l\Ir. Scott, a chaplain of Lord Sandwich, appears 
to have illlagined that it ,vould be ,\'o1'th 'v hile to buy Goldsn1Íth. He 
applied to Goldsmith in dne course; and this is an account of the in- 
tervie\v: "I found hÍIn in a n1Ìserable set of chambers in tho Telll- 
pIe. I told hÍIn 111Y authority; I told hinl I "ras empo\vcreJ. to pay 
í110St liberally for his {'xertions; and, ,vould you believe it ! he ,vas 

o absurd as to say, 'I can earn aH 111uch as ,vill Hupply n1Y ,vants 
,vithout writing for any party; the assistance you offer is therefore 
unnecessð.ry to llle.' And I left hiIn in hh; garret." Needy as he ,vas, 
Goldsmith had too much self-respect to beC0l11e a paid libeller and 
cutthroat of public reputations. 
On the evening of Friòay, the 29th of January, 1768, ,vhcn Gold- 
slnith had now reached the age of forty, the comedy of 111w Goocl- 
natu'red Man was produced at Covel1t Garden Theatre. The Pro- 
logue had, according to promise, ùeen ,vl'itten by Johnson; and a 
very singular prologue it ,vas. Even Bos,vell 'vas struck by the 
odd contrast between this sonorous piece of ll1elancholy and the fun 
that was to follow. "The first lines of this Prologue," he con- 
scientiously remarks, "are strongly characteristical of the dismal 
gloom of his mind; which, in his case, as in the case of all 'v 110 
are distressed with the same malady of hnagination, transfers to 
others its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to introduce a 
comedy, when Mr. Bensley solen1nly began- 
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II · Pressed with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of humankind? ' 


But this dark ground might lllake Goldsmith's humour shine the 
more." \Yhen \ve come to the comedy itself, \ve find but little bright 
hUlnour in the opening passages. The author is obviously timid, 
anxious, and constrained. There is nothing of th
 brisk, confident 
vivacity \vith \vhich Site Stoop8 to Conquer opens. The novice does 
not Yf't understand the art of luaking his charact
rs explain theul- 
R
lves ; and accordingly the bf'nevolent uncle and honest Jarvis in- 
dulge in a conversation which, laboriously descriptive of the charac- 
ter of young Honeywood, is spoken" at" the audience. \Vith tIle ell- 
trance of young Honeywood hilnself, Go]dsn1ith endeavours to become a 
little more sprightly; but there is stiU anxiety hanging over hhn, and 
the epigrams are little more than merely formal antitheses. 


. 
"Jar
'i8. This bin from your tailor: this from your mercer; and this from the 
litt1e broker in Crooked Lane. He says he has been at a great deal of trouble to get 
back the money you borrowed. 
"Ron. That I don
t know; but rm sure we were at a great deal of trouble in 
getting him to lend it. 
"Jar. He has lost all patience. 
"Ron. rrhen hC' has lost a very good thing. 
"Jar There's that ten guineas you were sending to the poor gentIeman and 
his children in the Fleet. I believe that would stop hIS mouth for a while at least. 
"Ro.
. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their mouths in the meantIme?" 


This young Honey\vood, the hero of the play, is, and remains 
throughout, a SOllle\vhat ghostly p
rsonage. He has attributes, but 
no fit-.Jsh or blood. There is nluch lnore substance in the next char- 
acter introduced-the inbnitable Croaker, \vho revels in evil forebod- 
ings and drinks deep of the luxury of \voe. These are the t,vo chief 
characters; but then a play 111ust have a plot. And perhaps it \vould 
not be fair, so far as the plot is concerned, to judge of Tlte Good-na- 
tured Jfan merely as a literary production. Intricacies that seeUl 
tedious and puzzling on paper appear to b
 clear enough on the stage: 
it is nluch more 
asy to rell1elnber the history and circlunstances of a 
person \V h0111 we see before us, than to attach thf'se to a IHere lUlnle-es- 
pecially as the nan1e is sure to be clipped do,vn frOUl I-Ioneywood to Hon. 
and from Leontine to Leon. Ho\vever, it is in the n1Ïdst of all the cross- 
purposes of the lovers that \ve once n10re COlne upon our old friend 
Beau Tibbs-though 
Ir. Tibbs is no,v in much better circulllstances, 
and has been renamf'd by his creator Jack Lofty. Garrick had ob- 
jected to the in
rodllction of Jack, on the ground that he was only a 
distraction. But Goldslnith, whether in ,vriting a noye] or a play, was 
more anxious to represent human nature than to prune a plot, and 
paid but little respect to th
 unities, if only he could aronse our inter- 
est. And ,vho is not delighted \vith this Jack Lofty and his "duch- 
essy" talk-his airs of patronage, his mysterious hints, his gay famil- 
iarity with the great, his audacious lying '( 
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"Lofty. W aUer? "T aner? is he of the house? 
".J.1Ir8. Croakel'. The Illoúf>rn poet of that name, sir. 
"Lof. Oh, a modern! \\Te men of bu
iness de8pisethemoderns: and 8sforthe 
ancients, we have no time to read them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wives and daughters; but not for us. Why now, here I stand that know nothing of 
books. I say, madam, 1 know nothing of books; and yet, I believe upon a land- 
carriage fiRhery, a stamp act, or ajag-hire, I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them. 
"11/1'8. Oro. The world is no stranger to :Mr. Lofty's eminence in every capacity. 
"Lrif. I VfJW to gad. madam, yon make me blush. I'm nothing. nothing, nothing 
in the world; a mere obscure gentIeIllan. 1.'0 be sure, indeed, one or two of the 
present ministers are pleased to represent me as a formidable man. I know they 
are pleased to bespatter me at aU their little dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, I 
wonder what. the
 see in me to treat me so! J\-leasures, not men, have always been 
my mark: and I vow, by all that's hononrable, my resentment has never done the 
men, as mere men. al.Y manner of harrn-that is, as mere men. 
u ,JlrR. ('1'0. \Yhat importance, and yet what modesty! 
"Lof. Oh. if you talk of modesty, madam. there. I own, I'm accessible to 
praise: modest.y is my foible: it \Val::; so the Duke of Brentforri used to sav of me. 
, I love Jack Lofty,' he used to say: 'no man has a finer knowledae of things; 
quite a man of information; and when be speaks UpOLl his legs, by í1ìe Lord he's 
prodigious, he scouts them; and yet all men have theIr faults; too much modesty 
IS his,' says his grare. . 
"lIIrs. Uro. And yet, I dare say, you don't want assurance when you come to 
solicit for your friends. . 
'" LQf. Oh, there indeed Pm in bronze, A propos r I have just been mentioning 
Miss Richland's case to a certain personage; we must name no names. When I 
ask, I am not to be put oft, madam No, 110. I take my friend by the button. A 
fine girl, sir; great jU8tice In her case, A friend of mine-borough interest-busi- 
ne
s must be done, .Mr. Secretary.-I 
ay, 1\lr. Secretary, her business must be 
done, sir. That's my way, madam. 
"1.111'8. Cro. Bless me! you said aU this to the Secretary of State, dId you? 
"Lof. I did not say the Secretary, (lId I? \Vell, curse it. since you bave found 
me out, I will not deny it. It was to the Secretary." 


Strangely enough, ,vIlat luay no,v seem to some of us the very best 
SCf'ne in the Good-natu1>ed Man-the scene, that is, in which young 
Honey" ood, suddenly finding J\Iiss Richland \\'ithout, is cOlllpelled to 
dress up the two ùailiff
 in possession of his house and introduce 
thelll to her as gentlell1t'n friends-,yas very nearly damning the play 
on the first night of its production. rfhe pit ,vas of opinion that it 
,vas" lo,v ; " and suhsf'quently the critics took up the cry, and pro- 
fessed thenlselves to he so deeply shocked by the vulgar hUIIlours of 
the lmi1iffs that Goldsn1Ïth had to cut thenl out. But on the opening 
night the anxious author, ,vho had been rendered nearly distracted by 
the cries and hisses produced by this scene, 'vas somewhat reassured 
when the auàience Legan to laugh again over the tribulations of Mr. 
Croaker. To the actor ,vho played the part he expressed his warm 
gratitude ,vhen the piece was over; assuring hiIn that he had exceed- 
ed his o\vn conception of the character, and that "the fine comic 
richness of his colouring made it alnlost appear as new to him as to 
any other person in the house." 
'fhe new play had been on the whole favourably received; and, 
when Goldsmith went along after,vards to the Club, his companions 
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were doubtless not at all surprised to find 11Íln in good spirits. He 
was even nlerrier than usual, and consentpd to sing his favourite 
ballad about the Old \Voman tossed in a Blanket. But those hisses 
and cries ,vere still rankling in his llu1luory; and he himsplf subse- 
quently confessed that he ,vas" suffering horrid tortures." Nay, 
,vhen the other nlPlubers of the Club had gone, leaving him and 
Johnson together, he "burst out a-crying, and even s,vore by - 
that he ,vould never ,vrite again." \Vhen Goldsn1Ïth told this story 
in after-days, JohnHon ,vas naturany astonished; perhaps-hiInself 
not suffering Jlluch from an excessive sensitiyeness-he may have 
attributed that little burst of hysterical elnotion to the excitenlent of 
the evening increased by a glass or t\VO of punch, and dptel mined 
therefore never to luention it. ".A,ll ,vhich, Doctor," he said, "I 
thought had been a secret b
tween you and Ine; and I all1 sure I 
would not have said anything about it for the ,,'orId." Indeed there 
was little to cry over, either in the first reception of the piece or in 
its subsequent fate. \Vith the offpndil1g bailiffs cut out, the conledy 
would spelll to have been very fairly successful. The proceeds of 
three of the evenings ,vere Goldslllith's paYlllent ; and in this manner 
he received .E400. Then Griffin published the play; and from this 
source Goldsn1Íth received an additional !:100 ; so that altogpther he 
was very ,veIl paid for his ,vork. l\loreover he had appealed against 
the judgment of the pit and the draulatic critics, by printing in the 
published edition the bailiff scene ,vhich had been reulovPò frolll the 
stage ; and the Montllly Reciew ,vas so extrelnely kind as to say that 
" the bailiff and his blackguard follo\ver appeared intolerable on the 
stage, yet ,ve are not disgusted ,vith them in thp peruHal." Perhaps 
we have gro\vn less scrupulous since then; but at all e\Tents it ,vould 
be difficult for anybody no,vadays to find any t.hing but good-natured 
fun in that famous scene. There is an occasional "danln/' it is 
true; but then English officer8 haye always been pernlitted that 
little playfulness, and thpse t\VO gentlelnen '''ere supposed to "serve 
in the Fleet;" while if they had been particularly refined in their 
speech and manner, how could the author have aroused 1\liss Rich- 
land's suspicions 
 It is possible that the two actors ,,'ho played the 
bailiff and his follower may have introduced some vulgar" gag" int.o 
their parts; but there is no warranty for anything of the kind in the 
playas we now read it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GOLDSMITH IN SOCIETY. 


THE appearance of the Good-natured .J.
fan ushered in a halcyon 
period in Goldsmith's life. The l"raveller and the JTicar had gained 
for hinl only reputation: this ne'v cOllleòy put .t500 in his pocket. 
Of course that ,vas too big a StUll for Goldslnith to have about hilll 
long. Four-fifth
 of it he inl1uediately expended on the purcha3e 
and decoration of a set of chalnbers in Brick Court, 1\Iiddle Telnple; 
,,,ith the rell1ainder he appears to have begun a series of entertain- 
luents in this ne'" abo.ie, ,,,hich ,,,pre perhaps lllore rpnlarkable for 
their lnirth than their decorulll. There ,vas no sort of frolic in ,vhich 
Goldslnith ,,"ould not indulge for the alnusenlent of his guests; he 
,vould sing thenl songs; he would thro,v his wig to the ceiling; he 
would dance a Ininuet. And then they had cards, forfeits, blind- 
man's-bllff, until 1\11'. Blackstone, then 
ngaged on his OU1ìullental'ies 
in the rOOlllS belo,v, ,vas driven nearly IHad by the uproar. These 
parties 'would seem to have been of a 1110St nondescript character- 
chance gatherings of any obscure authors or actors \Vh01U he hap- 
pened to TIleet ; but from tinle to time there ,vere more formal enter- 
tainments, at 'which Johnson, Percy, and sinlilar distinguished per- 
sons \vere prf'sent. 
loreover, Dr. Goldslnith hilllself ,vas much 
asked out to dInner too; and so, not content ,vith the" fJ.1yrian 1>100n1, 
satin grain and garter, blue silk breeches," ,vhich 1\11'. Filby had pro- 
vidt-'d for the evening of thf' production of the conledr, he no\v had 
another suit "lined ,vith silk, and gold but.tons," that he luight ap- 
pear in proper guise. Then he had his airs of consequence too. This 
was his answer to an invitation frolH I\:elly, ,vho ,vas his rival of the 
hour: " I ,vould with pleasure accept your kind invitation, but to 
tell you the truth, my dear bo
r, lllY Tra1"eller has found me a home 
in so 1nany places, that I am engaged, I belieye, three days. Let HH-' 
spe. To-day I dine ,vith Edlnund Burke, to-ll10rrO\V with Dr 1'll- 
gent, and the next day ,vith Tophall1 Beauclerk; but I'll tpll 
'ou 
,,,hat I'll do for you, I'll dine with you on Saturday." Kelly told 
this story as against Goldsn1Ïth; but surely there is not so nluch os- 
tentation in the reply. Directly after T}'ist1'1am Shandy ,vas pub- 
lished, Sterne found hin1self fourteell deep in dinner engage- 
ments: why should not the author of the 1 raveller and the Vicar 
and the Good-natured Man have his engagements also? And per- 
haps it was but right that 1\1:1'. Kelly, ,vIlo ,vas after all only a critic 
and scribbler, though he had ,vritten a p:ay ,,,hich \vas for the mo- 
lnent enjoying an undpser\""ed popularity, should be given to under- 
stand that Dr. Goldsmith 'vas not to be asked to a hole-and-corner 
chop at a moment's notice. To-day he dines ,vith 1\11'. Burke; to. 
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morrow with Dr. Nugent; tIle day after \vith Mr. Beanclerk. If you 
"'ish to bave the honour of his company, you lllay choose a day after 
that; and then, \vith his ne\v \vig. \vith his coat of Tyrian bloom and 
bi ue-silk breeches, \vith a Slnart s\vorù at his side, his gold-headed 
cane in his hand, and his hat under his elbo\v, he \vill present him- 
self in due course. Dr. Goldsmith is announced, and makes his 
grave bo\v : this is the man of genius about whom all.the to\vn is 
talking; the friend of Burke, of Reynolds, of Johnson, of Hogarth; 
thi
 is not the ragged Irislunan \vho \vas sonle time ago earning a 
crust by running errands for an apothecary. 
Holdsnlit h's grànd airs, however, \vere assumeù but seldoln: and 
they ,vere never Îlllposed on anybody. His acquaintances treated him 
with a fau1Î1iarity \vhich testified rather to his good-nature than to _ 
their good taste. :N o'v and again, indeed, he ,vas prompted to resent 
this fan1iliarity; but the effort ,vas not successful. In the" high 
jinks" to which he good-hulllouredly resorted for the entertalnlnent 
of his guests he pprn1Ít
ed a freedoln which it \vas after,vards not very 
easy to discard; and as he ,vas always ready to 11lake a butt of him- 
self for the alnnseluent of his frientls and acquaintances, it came to 
be recognized that anybody ,vas allo,ved to playoff ajoke on "Goldy." 
The jokes, such of then1 as have been put on record, are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far off. One gladly turns from t.hese dis- 
IDal humours of the tavern and the club to the picture of Goldsn1ith's 
enjoying ,vhat he callt'd a " Shoelllaker's Holiday" in the conlpany of 
one or t,vo chosen intiInates. Goldsmith, baited and bothered bv the 
,vits of a public-house, becanle a different being ,vhen he had ass
med 
the guidance of a slnall party of choSPll friends bent on having- a day's 
frugal pleasure. 'Ve are indebted to one Cooke, a neighbour of 
Goldsmith's in the Temple, not only for a most interesting description 
of one of these shoemaker's holidays, but also for the kno\vledge that 
GoldsInith had even now begun writing the Deserted Village, \vhich 
was not published till 1770, t,vo years later. Goldslllith, though he 
could turn out plenty of nlanll f'actured stuff for the booksellers, 
,vorked slowly at the special story or poem \vith 'which he meant to 
" strike for honest faule." This :ðIr. Cooke, calling on him one morn- 
ing, discovered that Goldsmith had that day '\vritten these ten lines of 
the Deserted Village: 


"Dear 10ve1y bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every !':port could please, 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
\Vhere humble happiness endeared each scene I 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-faIling brook, the busy mill, 
The decent chGrch, that topt the neighbouring hin. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering loverf:1 made 1" 
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" Come," said he, U let me tell 

ou this is no bad morning's work; 
and no,v, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I should be glad 
to enjoy a shoemaker's holiday with you." "A shoemaker's holiday," 
continues the ,,,riter of these relniniscences, H was a day of great fes 
tivity to poor Goldsmith, and 'was spent in the following innocent 
manner: Three or four of llis intinlate friends rendezvoused at his 
chanlbers to breakfast about ten o'clock in the nlorning; at eleven 
they proceeded by the City Road and through the fields to Highbury 
Barn to dinner; about six o'clock in the evening they adjourned to 
\Vhite Conduit House to drink tea; and concluded by supping at the 
Grecian or Teulple Exchange coffee-house or at the Globe in Fleet 
Street. rrhere "'as a yery good ordinary of t",o dishes and pastry 
kept at Highbury Barn about this thne at ten pence per head, including 
a penny to the ,,'aiter; and the con1pany generally consisted of lite- 
rary characters, a fe\v Telnplars, and some citizens ,vho had left off 
trade. 'I'he ,vhole exppnses of the day's fête never exceeded a crown, 
and oftener ,vere fron1 three-and-sixpence to four shillings; for which 
the party obtained good air and exercise, good living, the example of 
simple manners, and good conversation." 
It \vould have Leen ,veIl indeed for G01dslnith had he been pos- 
sessed of sufficient strpngth of character to renlain satisfied ,vith these 
sim pIe pleasures, and to have 1i ved the quiet and modest life of a man 
of letters on such income as he could derive from the best ,york he 
could produce. But it is this salne 
Ir. Cooke ,,,110 gives decisive tes- 
tiInony as to Golds111ith's increasing desire to "shine" by inlitating 
the expenditure of the great; the natural consequence of ,vhich was 
that he only plunged hin1self into a morass of debt, ad,Tances, contracts 
for hack. ,york, and misery. "His debts rendered him at times so 
mplancholy and òejected, that I am sure he felt himself a very un- 
happy nlan." Perhaps it "yas \vith SOllle sudden resolve to flee from telnp- 
1ation, and grapple \vith the difficulties that beset hini, that he, in 
conjunction \vith another Teluple neigh bOllI', l\Ir. Bott, rented a cot- 
tage some eight n1iles dO'Vll the Edgware Road; and here he set to 
work on the History of Rome, which he \vas ,vriting for Davies. Apart 
from this hack- ,york, no\v rendered necessary by his debt, it is proba- 
ble that one strong inducement leading hiIn to this occasional seclusion 
'vas the progress he might he able to nlake ,vith the IJNJerted Village. 
Anlid all his town gayeties and country excursions, anlÍd his dinners 
and suppers and dances, his borrowings, and contracts, and the hur- 
ried literary produce of the lllolnent, he never forgot what was due to 
his reputation as an English poet. The journalistic bullies of the day , 
might vent their spleen and envy on hinl; his best friends might 
smile at his conversational failures; the wits of the tavern might put 
up the horse-collar as before; but at least he had the consolation of 
his art. No one better kne\v than himself the value of those finished 
and musical lines he was gradually adding to the beautiful1>oem, the 
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grace, the sweetness, and tender, pathetic charIn of which make it one 
of the literary treasures of the English ppople. 
The sorro\vs of debt "\vere not Goldsmith's only trouble at this time. 
For sonle reason or other he seelns to have beconle the especial object 
of Rpiteful attack on the 1) art of the literary cutthroats of the day. 
And Goldsn1ith, though he might listen with rebpect to the ,vise ad- 
vice of J ohnsou on such Inatters, ,va:ç.; never able to culti vate Johnson'H 
haLit of absolute indifference to any thing that Blight be said or sung 
of hiIn. "The li:enricks, Call1pLells, l\IacXicols, and I-Iendersons," 
says Lord l\lacaulay-speaking of J ohn80n, "did their best to annoy 
hiIn, in the hope that he ,vollld give theIn iDlportance by answering 
them. But the reader \vill in vain search his ,yorks for any allusion 
to l{enrick or Campbell, to 
Iac:Xicol or 
Henderson. One Scotcl11nan, 
bpnt on vindicating the faIlle (,,.,f Scotch learning, defied him to the 
combat in a detestable Latin hexameter- 


, 
Iaxime, si tu vis, copio contendere tecum.' 


But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, both 
from his own observation and from literary history, in ,vhich he \vas 
deeply read, that the place of books in the public estinlation is fixed, 
not by ,vhat is writtpn about thenl, but by ,vhat i
 ,vritten in thel11 ; 
and that an author whose works are likely to live is very un,vise if he 
stoops to ,vrangle ,vith detractors ,vhose ,yorks are certain to die. lIe 
ahvays maintained that faIlle was a shuttlecock ,vhich could ùe kept 
up only by being beaten back, as ,veIl as beaten for\vard, and ,vhich 
,vouId soon fall if there were only one battledore. K 0 saying ,vas 
oftener in his 1l10uth than that fine apophthegnl of Dentley, that no 
man 'vas ever ,vritten do,vn but hy himself." 
It "\vas not given to GoldsnÜth to feel" like the 1tIonunlent" on any 
occasion ,vhatsoever. lIe was anxious to have the est, eIn of his 
friends; he was sensitive to a degree; denunciation or Inalice, begot- 
ten of envy that Johnson,vollld have passpd unheeded, ,vounded hin1 
to the quick. "The insults to ,vhich he had to SUbll1Ït," Thackeray 
"\vrote with a quick and \varIn synlpathy, "are shocking to read of- 
slander, contulnely, yuìgar satire, brutalll1alignity perverting his COID- 
monest motives and actions: he had his share of these, anli one's 
anger is roused at reading of them, as it is at seeing a 'VOlnan in
ult('d 
or a child assaulted, at .the notion that a creature so very gentle, and 
weak, and full of love should have had to suffer so." GolùsnlÍth's 
revenge, his defence of hiInself, his apppal to the public, '
lere the 
Traveller, the Vicar of 1Vakefield, the Dese1.ted JTillage; but these 
came at long intervals; and in the JneantiIne he had to bear \vith the 
anonymous malignity that pursued hhn as best he Inight. No doubt, 
when Burke was entertaining LiIn at dinner, and \vhen Johnson \vas 
openly deferring to him in conversation at the Club l and when Rey- 


. 
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nolds ,,",as painting his portrait, he could afford to forget 
Ir. l{enrick 
and the rest of the libelling clan. 
The occasions on ,vhich Johnson deferred to Goldsnlith in conversa- 
tion ,vere no doubt fe\v; but at all eV'3nts the bludgeon of the great 
Cham ,vould appear to have COlne do,vn less frequently on " honest 
Goldy" than on the other nlenìLers of that fanlOUS eoÜ.lrie. It could 
come do\vn heavily enough. "Sir," said an incautious person, 
"drinking drives a,vay care, and Inakes us forget whatever is disa- 
greeable. \Y ould not you aBo,v a Ulan to drink for that reason?" 
" Yes, sir," ,vas the reply, "if he sat next yuu." Johnson, however, 
,,,as considerate towards Goldsll1Îth, partly becanse of his affectioÍl 
for hhn, and partly because he sa,v under ,,,hat disadvantages Gold- 

nÜth entered the lists. For one thing, the conversation of those 
e\'enings 'would seem to have drifted continually into the luere defini- 
tion of phrases. :Ko,v Johnson had spent years of his life, during 
the compilation of his Dictionary, in doing nothing else but defining; 
and, ,vhenever the dispute took a phraseological turn, he had it all 
his own ,yay. GoIdsl1lith, on the other hand, ,vas apt to beCOIne con- 
fused in his eager self-consciousness. " Goldsrnith," said Johnson to 
Bos,vell, "should n3t ùe forever attelupting to shine in conversation; 
he has not tenlper for it, he is 
o 111 Hch 1l10l'tifìEÙ ,v hen he fails. . 
'Vhen he contends, if he gets the bett0r, it h; a very little addition to 
a man of Lis literary reputation: if he does not get the better, he is 
miserably vexed." Boswell, nevertheless, adlllÍts that GoldsnlÍth ,vas 
" often very fortunate in his witty contests, even when he entered the- 
lists ,vith Johnson hiInself," and goes on to tell ho,,, Goldsmith, re- 
lating the fable of the little fishes ,vho petitioned Jupiter, and per- 
ceiving that Johnson ,vas laughing at hhll, iuuuediately said, " \Vhy, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seenl to think; for if you ,vere 
to Inake little fishes talk, they ,,"ouid talk li
e '\VIIALES." 'Yho but 
Goldslnith ,vould have dared to play jokes on the sage? At supper 
they have rnl1lpS and kidneys. The sage Fxpresses his approval of 
"tl1e pretty little things; " but profoundly observes that one must eat 
a good 1l1any of then1 l>pfore being satisfied. "Ay, but ho,v Inany of 
them," asks GoldsnÜth, " ,vould r('ach to the n",-oon ?" The sage pro- 
fesses his ignorance; and, indeed, renlarks that that ,vouid exceed 
even Goldsnlith's calculations; ,vhen the practical joker observes, 
"Why, oue, sir, if it were long enough." J ohn80n ,vas C0111pletely 
beaten on this occasion. "\V ell, sir, I hav
 desprved it. I should 
not have provoked so foolish an answer by so foolish a question." 
It was Johnson hiInself, nloreover. ,vho told the story of Gold- 
smith and himself being in Poets' Corner; of his saying to Gold
 
smith, 


"Forsitan et nostrum nomen misccbitur istis," 


and of Goldsmith subsequently repeating the quotation when, having 


. 
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waDred to,vards Fleet Street, they were confronted by the heads on 
Temple Bar. Even '\vhen Goldsmith was opinionated and wrong, 
Johnson's contradiction ,vas in a manner gentle. "If you put a tub 
full of blood into a stable, the hor5es are 1ike to go n1ad," observed 
GoldsnlÍth. "I doubt that," '\vas Johnson'
 reply. "Xay, sir, it is 
a fact well authenticated." I-Iere Thrale interposed to suggest that 
. Goldsll1Íth should have the experiInent tried in the stable; but J ohn- 
son Inerely said tbat, if Goldsn1Íth began nlaking these experin1ents, 
he ,vouid never get his book \vritten at all. OccasionalI:v, of course, 
Go]dsnlith ,vas tossed and gored just like another. " But, sir," he 
had vent.ured to sar, in opposition to Johnson, "'\vhen people live 
together who have something as to ,vhich they disagree, and \vhich 
they ,vant to shun, they ,viII be in the situation 111entioned in the 
story of Bluebeard, 'You n1ay look into all the chambers but one.' 
But ,ve should have. the greatest inclination to look into tle,t chanl- 
ber, to talk of that subject." Here, according to Bos'\vell, Johnson 
answered in a loud voice, "Sir, I anI not sa)'ing that Y01l could live 
in friendship with a D1an frOln 'WhODl you differ as to one point: I alll 
only saying that I could do it." But then again he could easily ob- 
tain pardon fron1 the geí1t1e Goldsmith for any occasional rudeness. 
One evening they had a sharp passage of arnlS at dinner; and there- 
after the company adjourned to the Club, 'where Goldsmith sat silent 
and depressed. "Johnson perceived this," says Bos,vell, "and said 
aside to some of us, 'I'll make Goldslnith forgive me ;' and then 
calle,l to him in a loud voice, 'Dr. Goldsnlith, sOlnething passed 
to-day where you and I dined: I ask your pardon.' Goldsmith 
answered placidly, 'It must be much fronl you, sir, that I take ill.' 
And so at once the difference was over, and they ,vere on as easy 
terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled a\vay as usual." For the rest, 
Johnson was the constant and doughty chaInpion of Goldsmith as a 
man of letters. He would suffer no one to doubt the po,yer and ver- 
satility of that genius '\vhich he had been anlongst tIle first to recog- 
nize and encourage. 
"\Yhether, indeed, we take him as a poet, as a conlic \vriter, or as 
an historian," he announced to an asseDlblage of distinguished per- 
sons met together at dinner at l\lr. Beauclerk's " lte stands in the first 
class." And there was no one living who dared dispute the verdict- 
at least in Johnson's hearing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


BUT it is time to return to the literary perfornlances that gained for 
this uncouth Iris]nnan so great an alnount of consideration from the' 
first men of his tinle. The engngf'lnent ,vith Griffin about the Hi8- 
tory of .A n'imatcd Natu re ,vas lnade at the beginning of 1769. The 
,vork was to occupy eight volurnes ; and Dr. GoldsnlÌth ,vas to receive 
eight hundred guineas for the conlplete copyright. \Vhether the un- 
dertaking ",vas originally a sugge
tion of Griffin's or of Goldsmith's 
o,vn does :not appear. If it 'was 1 he author's, it ,vas probably only the 
first means that occurred to hÎ1n of getting another advance; and that 
advance-Æ500 on account-he did actually get. But if it 'was the 
suggestion of the publisher, Griffin must have been a bold man. A 
writer ,,'hose acquaintance ,vith anÍInated nature ,vas such as to allow 
hinl to nlake the" insidious tiger" a denizen of the backwoods of Can- 
ada, * was not a very safe authority. But perhaps Griffin llad con- 
suIt
d Johnson before making this bargain; and 've kno,v that John- 
son, though continually reluarking on Goldsn1Íth's extraordinary ig- 
norance of facts, ,vas of opinion that the IIistory of Animated 
Nature ,vould be "as entertaining as a Persian tale." However, 
Goldsrnith-no doubt after he had spent the five hundred guineas- 
tackled the ,york in earnest. 'Vhen Bos\velJ subsequently went out 
to call on him at another rural retreat he had taken on the Edgware 
Road, Boswell and l\lickle, the translator of the Lusiad, found Gold- 
slnith from hon1e; "but, having a curiosity to see his apartment, we 
went in and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled 
upon the wall with a ùlack-]ead pencil." l\lean,vhile, this Animated 
Nature being in hand, t.he ROlnan 11ist01'Y ,vas published, and was 
very well received by the critics and by the public. " Goldsmith's 
abridgment," Johnson declared, "is better than that of Lucius Florus 
or Eutropius ; and I ,vill venture to say that if you corn pare him with 
Vertot, in the same places of the Ronlan lIi8tory, yon ,vill find that 
]1e excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying 
evp.ry thing he has to say in a p1easing In anneI'. " 
So thought the bookspllers too; and the success of the Roman His- 
tor?1 only involved hirn in frf'sh projects of compilation. By an offer 
of cE500 Davies induced him to lay aside for the moment the Animated 
Nature and hegin "An History of Eng1and, frorn the Birth of th
 
British Empire to the death of George the Second, in four volulnes 
octavo. " He also about this time undertook to ,vrite a Life of Thomas 
Parnell. Here, indeed, was plenty of ,york, and work promising good 


* See Citizen of the World, Letter XVll. 
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pay; but the depressing thing is that Goldsmith should have bpen the 
Juan who had to do it. He 1uay have done it better than anyone else 
could have done-indeed, looking over the results of all that drudg- 
ery, ,ve recognize no,v the happy turns of expression ,,,hich were 
never long absent from Golds1nith's prose-,vriting-uut the ,yorld 
could ,yell afford to sacrifice all the tas1\:- ,york thus got through for 
another poeln like the ÐeseTted Villnge or the Traveller. Perhaps 
Goldsn1Ïth considered he ,vas nlaking a fair compromise ,vhen, for the 
Rake of his reputation, he devoted a certain portion of his tÍIne to his 
poetical work, and then, to have 1110ney for fine clothes and high jinks, 
gave the rest to the booksellers. One critic, on the appl?a.rance of the 
llolf/;anHi
tory,referred tothe Travelle1',and renlarked that it ,vas a pity 
that the" author of one of the best poenls that has appeared since 
those of )11'. Pope, should not apply ,vholly to ,yorks of iInagination." 
'Ve may echo that regret no,v; but GoldsllÜth ,vould at the time have 
no dou bt replied that, if he had trusted to his poems, he ,vould never 
have been able to pay 
400 for chanlbers in the telllple. In fact he 
"aid as nluch to Lord Lisburn at one of the AcadenlY dinners: "I 
cannot afford to court the draggle-tail luuses, Iny Lord; they ,votlld 
let me starve; but by DIY other labours I can make shift. to eat and 
drink and have good clothes." And there is little use in our regretting 
now that Goldsn1Ïth ,vas not cast in a lllore heroic mold; ,ve have to 
take hhn as he is, and be grateful for ,,,hat he has left us. 
It is a grateful relief to turn from these booksellers' contracts and 
forced ]aùours to the s\veet clear note of singing that one finds in the 
Dcsertecl Village. This poenl, after having been repeatedly announced 
and as often "vithdra,vn for further revision, "ras at last published on 
the 26th of 
lay, 1770, when Goldsmith was in his forty-second year. 
The leading idea of it he had already thrown out in certain lines in 
the Traveller: 


"Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction baste, 
LIke flaring tapers brightening as they waste? 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation III her train, 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren sohtary pomp repose? 
Have we not seen at pleasure's lordly call 
The smiling ìong-frequented vIllage fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 
The modest matr
n, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from theIr homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And NIagara stuns with thundering sound?" 


-and else,vh
re in recorded conversations of his, we find that he had 
somehow got it into his head that the accuillulation of wealth in a 
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country ,vas the parent of all evils, including depopulation. \\T e need 
not stay here to discuss Goldsmith's position as a political economist; 
even although Johnson seems to sanction his theory in the four lines 
he contributed to the end of the poem. Nor is it worth \vhile return- 
ing to that objection of Lord )Iacaulay's \vhich has already been men- 
tioned in these pages, further than to repeat that the poor Irish village 
in \vhich Golòslnith \vas brought up, no doubt looked to hÍ1n as charnl- 
ing as any Auburn, \vhen he regarded it through the softening and 
beautifying nlist of years. It is enough that the abandonInent by a 
11 lUll ber of poor people of the homes in \v hich they and theirs have 
Ii ved their lives, is one of the nlost pathetic facts in our civilization; 
and that out of the various circumstances surrounding this forced Ini- 
gration Goldsn1Ïth has made one of the Inost graceful and touching 
poems in the English language. It is clear bird-singing; but there is 
a pathetic note in it. That inlaginary ranlble through the Lissoy that 
is far a\vay has recalled Inore than his boyish sports; it has made him 
look back over his o\vn life-the life of an exile. 


"I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the clOse, 
And keep the flame from wa8ting by repose: 
I sull had hopes, for pride attends us stíll, 
Amidst the swains to sbow my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an eveníng group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw: 
And, flS a hare wbom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to tbe place from wbence at first be flew, 
I stlll had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return-and die at home at last." 


Who can doubt that it was of Lissoy he was thinking? Sir Walter 
Scott, writing a generation ago, said that" the church which tops the 
neighbouring hill," the mill and the brook were still to be seen in the 
Irish village; and that even 


"The hawthorn bush witb seats beneath the sHade, 
For talking age and whispenng lovers made,') 


had been identified by the indefatigable tourist, and was of course be- 
ing cut to pieces to make souvenirs. But indeed it is of little conse- 
quence \vhether we say that Auburn is an English village, or insist 
that it is only Lissoy idealized, as long as the thing is true in itself. 
.And we know that this is true: it is not that one sees the place as a 
picture, but that one seems to be breathing its very atmosphere, and 
listening to the various cries that thrill the "hollo\v silence." 


U Sweet was tbe sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder bill the village mt:rmur rose. 
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There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softly from below; 
The swain respon
ive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober berd tbat lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled 0 er the pool, 
The playful children Just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind." 


Nor is it any rOlnantic and Í1npossible peasantry that is gradually 
brought before us. There are no N orvals in Lissoy. There is the old 
,voman-Catherine Geraghty, they say, ,vas her nan1e-'who gathered 
cresses in the ditches near her cabin. There is the village preacher 
,,-hon1 Mrs. Hodson, Goldsmith's sister, took to be a portrait of their 
father; but ,vhom others have identified as Henry Goldsn1Îth, and 
(>ven as the uncle Contarine; they n1ay all have contributed. And 
then con1es Paddy Byrne. Alnid all the pensive tenderness of the 
poem this description of the schoolmaster, "\vith its strokes of demure 
hnmour, is introduced with delightful effect: 


" Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
'Vith blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
I knew him weB, and every truant knew; 
\Vell had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face: 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes. for D1any a joke had he : 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he W8S kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning wa
 in fault. 
The village all dèclared how much he knew: 
\Twas certain he could write, and cipher too: 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides pre::sage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gau.
e : 
In arguing, too, the parson owned hi
 ski!l , 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
'Vhile words of learnèd length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing ru
tics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one 8ID:.lÌ] head could carryall he knew. n 


All this is so sin1ple and natural that ,ve cannot fail to believe in the 
reality of Auburn, or Lissoy, or "\vhatever the village may be sup- 
posed to be. \Ye visit the clergyman's cheerful fireside; and look in 
on the noisy school; and sit in the evening in the ale-house to listen 
to the profound politics talked there. But the crisis comes. Auburn 
delellda est. IIere, no doubt, occurs the least probab
e part of the 
poen1. Poverty of soil is a comnlon cause of en1Ïgration; land that 
produces oats (when it can produce oats at all) three-fourths mixed 
AC1tIE BIOG. 11.-10. 
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with ,vceds, and hay chiefly consisting of rushes, natural1y discharges 
its surplus population aH families increase; and though the ,vrench of 
parting is painful enough, the usual result is a change fronl starva- 
tion to cOlnpetence. It l1Iore rarely happens tllat a district of peace 
and. plenty, such as Auburn was supposed to see around it, is depopu- 
lated to add to a great man's 
state. 


"The man of wealth and pride 
Take8 up a 
pace that D1any poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park's extellded bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 
* * * * * * * 
His seat, where sohtary sports arc seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; " 


and so forth. This seldolu happens; but it does happen; and it has 
happened, in our o,vn day, in England. It is within the last twenty 
years that an English landlord, having faith in his riches, bade a vil- 
lage be ren10ved and cast elsew llf're, so that it should no longer be 
visible froln his windo'ws: and it ,vas forthwith removed. But any 
solitary instance like this is not sufficient to support the theoJ.:Y that 
wealth and luxury are inllnical to the existence of a hardy peasantry; 
and so we lllust adn1it, after an, that it is poetical exigency rather 
than political economy that has decreed the destruction of the love- 
\iest village of the plain. \Vhere, asks, the poet, are the driven poor 
to find refuge, ,vhen even the fenceless COlllmOnS arc seized upon and 
divided by the rich? In the great cities 'i- 


" To see prof:} sion that be must not Ehare ; 
To Bce ten thousand b
neful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thIn mankind." 


It is in this description of a life in cities that there occurs an of ten- 
quoted passage, ,.vInch has in it one of the most perfect lines in Eng- 
lish poet ry : 


h Ah ! turn thy eyes 
Where the poor houseless 8hivering female lies. 
She oncc, perhaps. in villagc plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest lookR the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peepR beneath the thorn; 
N ow lo
t to all ; hpr friend
, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door 8he lays her head. 
And, pInched with cold. and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
'\Vhen idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robcs of country brown." 


Goldsmith wrote in a pre- W ordsworthian age, when, even in the 
realms of poetry, a primrose was not much more than a primrose i 
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but it is doubtful whether, either before, during, or since "rords- 
worth's thne, the sentin1ent that the imagination can infuse into the 
conlnlon and fanliliar things around us ever received nlore happy 
expression than in the well-known line, 
" Sweet as the primT08e peeps beruath the t/wrn. 1t 
No one has as yet succeeded in defining accurately and concisely ,,,hat 
poetry is; but at all events this line is surcharged \\ ith a certain 
quality ,,,hich is conspicuously absent in such a production as the Es- 


(ty on }'fan. Another similar line is to be found further on in the 
description of the distant scenes to ,vhich the proscriLed people are 
driven: 


" Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild .AZtama mUl mUT8 to their woe. " 


Indeed, the pathetic side of emigration has never been so powerfully 
presented to us as in this poem: 


" When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the we
tern main, 
And shuddering still to face the di8tant deep. 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
* * * * * 
Even now, methinks, &'3 pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vesse18preads the sail, 
That idly waiting flapfl with ev
ry gale, 
Downward they move a melancholy band, 
Pa!ì
 from the shore, find darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hOf:pita]))e care, 
And kInd connubial tenderness are there; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And l:iteady loyalty, and faithful love. " 


And ,vorst of all, in this imaginative departure, '\ve find that Poetry 
herself is leaving our shores. She is no\v to try her voice 


., On '.rorno's cliffs or Pambamarca's side ;" 


and the poet, in the closing lines of the pOt'Ill, Liùs her a passionate 
and tender farewell 


"And thou. sweet Poetry, thou lovelie
t maid, 
Still first to fly where st'nsual joys invade; 
Unfit in these degenerate times of f:bame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear channing nymph, neg l
cted m
d decried, 
1tly shame in crowds, my Rohtary pride; 
Thou source of all my ba
8, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me 80 i 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nur8e of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewel1, and oh! where'er thy vuice be tried, 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamar
a's side, 
'\Vhether where equinoctial -:ervonrs glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailIng over time, 
Redress the rigour:3 of the inclement clime; 
Aid sl.ghted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spnrn the rage of gain: 
Teach him, that states of native strp.ngth possest, 
r.!.'hough very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole: away; 
While ::;elf-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 


So ends this graceful, lnelodious, tender poen1, the position of 
,vhich in EngHsh literature, and in the estÏ1uation of all \vIlo love 
English Jiterature, has not been disturbed by any fluctuations of 
literary fashion. "T e lllay give more attention at the monlent to the 
new experhnents of the poetic method; but \ve return only with re- 
ne\ved gratitude to the old familiar strain, not the least D1erit of 
'\vhich is that it has nothing about it of foreign tricks or graces. In 
English literature there is nothing more thoroughly English than 
these writings produced by an Irishman. And \vhether or not it 
\va., Paddy Byrne, and Catharine Geraghty, and the Lissoy ale-house 
that Goldsn1Íth had in his n1ind ,v hen he ,vas ,vriting the poem, is 
not of 111 ueh consequence: the lUanneI' and language and feeling are 
all essentially English; so that ,ve never think of calling Goldsmith 
anything but an English poet. 
The poem met \vith great and in1mediate success. Of course every 
thing that Dr. Goldsmith no'v wrote ,vas read by the public; he had 
not to \vait for the l'ecolnlnendation of the revie,vs ; but, in this case, 
even the revie\vs had scarcely any thing but praise in the welcome of 
his l1e'v book. It ,vas dedicated, in graceful and ingenious tern1s, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who returned the con1pliment by painting a 
picture and placing on the engraving of it this inscription: "This 
attelnpt to express a character in the Deserted Villa.ge is rledicated to 
Dr. Goldsmith by his sincere friend and admirer, Sir Joshua Rey- 
noLls." vVhat Goldsn1Íth got frOll) Griffin for the poem is not ac- 
curately kno,vn ; and this is a n1isfortune, for the kno\vledge ,vould 
have enabled us to judge whether at that tinle it ,vas possible for a 
poet to court the draggle-tail muses ,vithout risk of starvation. But 
if fame ,vere his chief object in the composition of the pOeJJ1, he was 
sufficiently rew'arded; and it is to be sUrIl1ised that by this time the 
people in Ireland-no longer inlplored to get subscribers-had heard 
of the proud position won by the vagrant youth ,vho had "taken the 
world for his pillo,v" some f'ight2en years before. 
That his o
n thoughts had sometinles wandered back to the scenes' 
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and friends of ]1is youth during this labour of love, we kno,v fronl 
his letters. In January of this year, 'while as 'yet the Dfse1'ted r'illage 
,vas not quite through the press, he ,vrote to his brother 
faurice; 
and expressed hhllself as 1110st anxious to hear all about the relatives 
froBl 'VhOlll he had been so long parted. He has sonlething to say 
auout hÏ1nself too; ,vishes it to be known that the King has lately 
ùpen pleased to make hiIn Professor of Ancient History "in a Royal 
...\cadenlY of Painting ,vhich he has just established;" but gives no 
very flourishing açcount of his circulnstances. "Honours to one in 
Jny situation are 
olnething like ruffles to a lllan that wants a shirt." 
I-Iowever, there is SOllIe slllall legacy of fourteen or fifteen pounds 
left hinl by his uncle Contarine, ,vhich he understands to be in the 
keeping of his cousin La,vder; and to this ,vealth he is desirous of 
foregoing an claÏ1n : his relations lllust settle ho,v it lnay be best ex- 
pended. But there is not a reference to >>is litprary achievements, or 
the position 'yon by thelll ; not the slightest yielding to even a par- 
donable vanity; it is a Inodest, affectionate letter. The only hint that 
l\Iaurice Goldsmith receives of the esteeJll in ,vhich his brother is held 
in London, is contained in R brief IllPntion of Johnson, Burke, and 
others as his friends. "I have sent Iny cousin Jenny a miniature 
picture oÍ 111yself, as I believe it is the 1l10St acceptable present 1 can 
offer. 1 have ordered it to be left for her at George Faulkenor's, 
folded in a letter. The face, you ,veIl kno,v, is ugly enough; but it 
is finely painted. I ,viII shortly also spnd my friend
 over the Shannon 
some 11lezzotinto prints of Juyself, and sonle more of my friends here, 
such as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Coln1an. I believe I ha,Te 
,vritten an hundred letters to different friends in YOUi" country, and 
never received an ans,ver from any of theln. I do not know ho,v to 
account for this, or ,vhy they are un,villing to keep up for me those 
regards "\vhich I must ever retain for them." The letter winds up 
with an appeal for news, news, ne'\v's. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OCCASIONAL WRITINGS. 


. 


SO
IE two 111011ths after the publication of the Desertc(Z Village, when 
its success had been well assured, Goldsnlith proposed to hiInself the 
relaxation of a little Continental tour; anù he ,,,as aCCOlllpal1Íed by 
three ladies, 
Irs. IIorneck and her t,vo pretty daughter'S, ,vho doubt- 
less took more charge of hiIn than, he did of theln. This 
Irs. 1101'- 
neck, the ,vido,v of a certain Captain IIorneck, ,vas connected ,vith 
lleynolds, while Burke ,vas the guardian of the t,\TO girls; so that it 
,vas natural that they should make the acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. 
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A foolish attempt has been lnaùe to ,vpavp out of the rf'lations sup- 
posed to exist bct,veen the younger of the girls and Goldsulith an hll- 
aginary rODIance; but there is not the slightest actual foundation for 
any thing of the kind. Indeed the ùe
t guide ,ve can have to the 
friendly and falniliar terms on which he stood ,vith rf'gard to the Ilor- 
necks and their circle, is the follo\ving careless and jocular reply to a 
chance invitation sent hin1 by the t".o sisters: 


" Your mandate I got, 
Yon may all go to pot; 
Had your 8CI1::ie=-- been right, 
Y 011'<! have f:ellt before night; 
As I hope to be 8aved, 
I put otI bein
 
haved: 
For I could not make bold, 
\Vhi1ß1Þthe matter was cold, 
To meddle in Fìuds, 
Or to put on my duds; 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kauffman beside, 
And the J es
amy bride; 
"rith the ref:t of the crew, 
The Rcynold
e8 two, 
Little Comedy's face 
And the Captain in lace. 
* * * * 
Yet how can I when vext 
Thus stray from my text? 
'rell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But 'tis Reynolds's way 
From wi
dom to stray, 
And Angelica's whim 
To be frolic like him. 
But, alas! your good worfo:hips, how could they be wi
er, 
When both have been spoiled in to-day's Advertiser I" 


"The J essan1Y Bride" 'was the }1f-'t nickl1alne he had bestowed on 
the younger 1\Iiss IIorneck-tÌ1e heroine of the 
peculative rOlnancc 
just Illf>ntiol1pd ; "Little C01l1Cdy" ,vas her sister; "the Captain in 
lac.e" her hrother, ,vho ,vas in the Guarùs. Ko douùt 
Irs. IIoflH'C'k 
andlu'}' dallg:
t('l'S ,vere very pleased to IUlve \vith 111('111 on t11Ïs Con- 
tinpntal trip so distinguisllf'd a person as 1)1'. GOlJSlUith ; and he 1l1n
t 
llave ù('('n \Tcry ungrateful if he ,vas not glad to be' provided with such 
charn1Ïng cc)}npanions. The story of the sudden (>HY)'" he displayed at 
the a(bniration excitpd by the t,vo handsonlP YOllIlg" EngliHlnvcHueu as 
they stood at a hotel-,vindow in Lille, is so incredihly foo1ish that it 
needs scarcely be repeated here; unlpss to rep('at the warning that if 
ever any bo\.ly ,vas so ùpn
p as not to see the Innnour of that pipce of 
acting, one had better look \vith grave suspicion on everyone of the 
stories told a uout U old smith's vanities and absurdities. 


to 
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Evpn ,vith such pleasant conlpanions, the trip to Paris ,vas not 
f'verything lie had hoped. "I find," 1H
 \vrote to Heynolds frolu Paris, 
" that travelling at t,,'enty and at forty are very diffen-'ut things. I 
RPt out \vith allluy confirlned habits. about nlP, and can find nothing 
on the Continent so good as ,vhen I fOTlucr]y left it. One of our chief 
aUluseluents here is scolding at every thing \ve lllett \vitb, and prais- 
ing every thing and every pf'rson ,ve ]pft at honle. You luay judg-e 
therefore ,vhether your nallle is not frequently bandied at tablealllong 
us. To tell you the truth, I ne\
pr thought I could regret your ab- 
sence so llluch, as our various lllol'tifications on the road have oftf'n 
taught nle to do. I could tell yon of disaster:-; and adventures ,vithout 
numLer, of our lying in barns, and of lny being Lalf poisoned 'with a 
dish of green peas, of our quarrelling \vith postilions and being cheat- 
ed by our landladies, but I reserve all this for a happy hour ,vhich I 
expect to share ,vith you upon nlY return." rrhe fact is that although 
Goldsn1Ïth had seen a good deal of foreign travel, the nlanner of his 
luaking the grand tour in his youth \vas not such as to fit hhn for 
acting as courier to a party of ladips. l-lo\vever, if they increaHPd his 
troubles, they also shared theln; and in this saIne letter he bears ex- 
plicit testhnony to the yalue of their companionship. " I \vill soon be 
aniong you, hetter pleased \vith lny situation at hOllle than I ever ,vas 
l,pfore. And yet. I Uiust say, that if any thing could Inake France 
plf'asant, the very good WOlnen ,vith 'WhOl11 I anl at prescnt \vould cer- 
ta inly do it. I could say nlore about that, but I intend sho\ving thenl 
this letter before I send it a\vay." 
Irs. IIorneck, Littlf
 COluedy, the 
Jpssamy Bride, and the Profe
sor of Ancient History at the Hor al 
Acadelny, aU returned to London; the last to reSUlne his round of con- 
vivialities at taverns, excursions into regions of lllore fashionahle 
amusement along \vith Heynolds, and task-work aiIned at the pockets 
of the booksellers. 
It ,vas a happy-go-lucky sort of life. We find llÍm no,,,", sho\ving 
off his fine clothes and his s\vord and \vig at l
anelagh Gardens, and 
again shut up in his chanlhers cOl1lpiling nlenloirs and histories in hot 
haste; now the guest of Lord Clarc, and figuring at Bath, and again 
delig-hting some small dOluestic circle by his quips and cranks; play- 
ing jokes for the anlusmnent of children, and \vriting cOluic letters in 
verse to thpir cIders; pverr\vhe.re and at all tÏInes Inerry, thoughtlpss, 
good-naturpd. And, 01 cour
p, 'we find also his lllullorous plea
'mn- 
tries heing- Inistakpn for blundering stupidity. In pprfect good faith 
Bos\vp]l df>scribps how a nunlber of ppople hurst out laughing 'when 
Goldsn1Íth puhlicly cOlllplaiued that he had nlet Lord CanHlen at Lord 
Clare's house in thp country, "and he took no nlore noticp of nle than 
if I had been an ordinary ulan." Ooldsnåth's c1ahning to be a very ex- 
traordinary person \vas prechwly a stroke of that hunloruH self-dpprecia. 
tion in ,vhich hp \Va
 continually indulging; and the J pssanlY Bride 
has l
ft it on record that " on luany occa;:;ions
 frulll the peculiar man.. 
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ner of his hUlnour, and assumed fro,vn of countenance, what was often 
uttered in jest was mistaken by those ,vho did not kno\v him for ear- 
nest. " This would appear to have been one of those occasions. The 
conlpany burst out laughing at Goldsn1Ïth's havingnlade a fool of hhl1- 
self; and Johnson \vas compelled to COllle to his rescue. "Nay, gentle- 
tnen, Dr. Goldsn1Ïth is in the right. A noblenlan ought to have nlade 
up to such a luan as Goldslnith ; and I think it is mnch against Lord 
Calnden that he neglected hin1." 
:r.lention of Lord Clare naturally recalls tIle Haunch of Venisun. 
Goldsl11ith \vas particularly happy in ,vriting bright and airy verses; 
the grace and lightn
ss of his touch has rarely been approached. It 
must be confessed, ho,vever, that in this direction he ,vas sOlue\vh at 
of an Autolycus ; unconsidered trifles he freely appropriated; but he 
committed these thefts ,vhh scarcely any concealInent, and 'with the 
most charn1Ïng air in the ,vorId. In fact sonle of the snatches of 
verse \vhich he contributed to the Bee scarcely profess to be any 
thing else than translations, though the originals are not given. But 
,,
ho is likely to cOlnplain when we get as the result such a de- 
lightful piece of nopsense as the famous Elegy on that Glory of her 
Sex, l\Irs. l\fary Blaize, which has been the parent of a vast progeny 
iiince Goldsmith's tÏ111e? 


" Good peop1e aU. with one accord 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never want.ed a good word 
From those who spoke her praise. 


" The needy seldom passed her door. 
And always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor- 
\\-Tho left a pledge behind. 


., She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
\Vith manners wondrous winning; 
And never followed wicked ways- 
Unless when she was sinning. 


U At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never fl.lumbered in her pew- 
But when she shut her eyes. · 


.. Ber 10ve was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 
The king hImself has followed her- 
When she has walked before. 


II But now herwea1th and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all; 
The doctors fcund, when she was dead- 
Her last disorder morta1. 
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"Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent street well may say, 
That had she lived a twel vemonth more- 
She had not died to-day." 


The Ha'Unch of Vension, on the other hand, is a poetical letter of 
thanks to Lord Clare-an easy, jocular epist1e, hl "\vhich the writer 
has a cut or t\VO at certain of his literary brethren. Then, as he is 
looking at the veni:-:;on, and detern1ining not to send it to any such 
people as Hiffernan or Higgins, ,vho should step in but our old friend 
Beau Tibbs, or S(Hne one reularkably like hinl in manner and 
speech ?- 


" While thus I debated, in reverie centrerl, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he called himself, entered; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smile I a::5 he lOoked at the venison and me. 
""'"hat have we got here ?-\Vhy this is good eating! 
Your own, I suppose-or is it in waiting?' 
"Vhy, whose should it be ?' cried I with a flounce; 
'I get these things often '-but that was a bounce: 
, Some lords. my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind-but I hate ostentation.' 
, If that be the case, then.' cried he very gay. 
, I'n1 glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words-I insist on't-preciselyat three; 
We'lI have Johnson, and Burke; all the wits will be there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think on't, as I am a sinner! · 
'Ve wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 
'Vhat say you -a pasty? It shall and it must, 
And my wife, little Kitty, if, famous for crust. 
Here, porter! this venison with me to Mile End; 
No stirring-I beg-my dear friend-my dear friend! · 
Thus, snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind 
And the porter and eatables followed behind." 


'Ve need not follo\v the vanished venison-which did not make its 
appearance at the banquet any nlore than did Johnson or Burke-fur- 
ther than to say that it Lord Clare did not Iuake it good to the poet 
he did not deserve to have his nalue associated with such a clever and 
careless je u d' espl'it. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CCNQUER. 
BUT the writing of smart verses could not keep Dr. Goldsmith alive, 
nlore especially as dinner-parties, Ranelagh masquerades, and sinlilar 
diversions prpssed heavily on his finances. \Vhen his lIist&ry of 
England appeared, the literary cutthroats of the day accused hilll of 
llaving been bribed by the Governlnent to betray the liberties of the 
people: * a foolish charge. \Vhat Goldsmith got for the English 
Ilistol'Y was the sum originally stipulated for, and now no doubt all 
spent; ,vith a further SUIll of fifty guineas for an abridgment of the 
work. Then, by this tÏ1lle, he had persuaded Griffin to ad vance hÏ1n 
the ,vhole of the eight hundred guineas for the Ani1nated Nature, 
though he had only done about a third part of the book. At tbe in- 
stigation of N ewbery he had begun a story after the manner of th) 
Vicar of lVakefield; but it appears that such chapters as he had writ. 
ten were not deenled to be pronÜsing; 3nd the undertaking was aban- 
doned. The fact is, Goldsn1ith was 1l0'V thinking of another lllethod 
of replenishing his purse. The }Ticar of Wakefield had brought him 
little but reputation; the Good-natured ,JIan had brought hhll .t500. 
It was to the stage that he no\V looked for assistance out of the finan- 
cial slough in wbich he was plunged. He was engaged in writing a 
comedy; and that conledy was Site 8tOO1J8 to Oonque1". 
In the Dedication to Johnson ,vhich ,vas prefixed to this play on its 
appearance in type, Goldsn1Ïth hints that the attelnpt to write a COlll- 
edy not of the senthl1ental order then in fashion, was a hazardous 
thing; and also that Colman, who saw the piece in its various stag-es, 
was of this opinion too. Cohnan threw cold water on the undertaking 
froIn the very beginning. It ,vas only extreme pressure on the part of 
Goldsn1Ïth's friends that induced-or rather compelled-him to accppt 
the comedy; and that, after he llad kept the unfortunate author in the 
tortures of suspense for month after month. But although Goldsmith 
knf'w the danger, he was re
olved to face It. lIe hated the sentimen- 
talists and all their \vorks ; and determined to keep IllS new cOlnedy 
faithful to nature, whether people called it low or not. IIis object 
was to raise a genuine, hearty laugh; not to write a pipce for school 
declanultion; and he had enough confidence in himself to do the work 
in his own way. 1\Ioreover he tool
 the earliest l)ossible opportunity, 
in writing this pieCE\ of poking fun at the sensitive creatures wbo had 
been shocked by the" vulgarity" of l'lw Govd-n{ttured Man. "Bravo! 


* "God knows I had no thought for or. against Jibert
 in !DY head ; m
 whole 
aim bein
 to make np a book of a decent SIze that, as Squire R1chards says, would 
do no harm to nobody.' "-Goldsmith to Langton, September, 17'71. 
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Bravo!" cry the joJ1y companions of Tony Lumpkin, when that prom- 
i
ing buckeen has finished his song at the Three Pigeons; then foI- 
lo \vs criticism : 


" þ'irst Fellow. The squire has got spunk in hIm. 
.. Second Fet. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gives us nothing that's 
low. 
Tltird Fet, 0 damn anything that's low, I cannot bear it. 
Fourth Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel thing any time: if so be that a 
gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 
Tlurll Fet. I likeR the maXUln of it, 
laster Muggins. "That, thoug-h I am 
obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentieman for all that. May thIs be my 
poison, if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes: "Vater Parted,' 
or the 'The Minuet in ArIadne. ' " 


Indeed, Goldsmith, 11o,vever he might figure in society, was ahvays 
capable of holding his own 'v hen he had his pen in his hand. And 
even at the outset of this comedy one sees how nluch he has gained in 
hterary confidence SInce the writing of the Good-natured JIan. Here 
there is no anxious stiffness at all ; but a brisk, free conversation, full 
of point that is not too formal, and yet conveying all the information 
that has usua}]y to be crammed into a first scene. In taking as the 
groundwork of his plot that old adventure that, had befallen hin1self- 
his mistaking a squire's house for an inn-he ,vas hau1pering hinlsl-'lf 
with something that was not the less iInprobable because it had ac- 
tually happened; but we begin to forget all the iInprobabilities 
through the naturalness of the people to ,vhom ,ve are introduceù, 
and the brisk moven1ent and life of the piece. 
Fashions in dramatic literature may conle and go; but thp ,vl1ole- 
son1e good-natured îun of SIte Stoop,fj to Conquer is as capable of pro- 
ducing a he
trty laugh now as it was ,vhen it first saw the llght in 
Covent (iardeu. Tony Lunlpkin is one of the especial favourites of tlH
 
theatre-going public; and no ,vonder. 'Vith all the young cub's jibes 
and jeers, his ÍIl1 puùence and grimaces, one has a sneaking love for 
the scapegrace; we laugh ,vith him, rather than at hiIn, ho\v can ,vc 
fail to enjoy those Inalevolent tricks of his when he so obviously en- 
joys them himself? And Diggory-do ,ve not o\ve an eternal debt of 
gratitude to hontst Diggory for telling us about Ould Grouse in the 
gunroom, that immortal joke at ,vhich thousands and thousands of 
people have roared with laughter, though they never anyone of theI11 
could tell what the story ,vas about? The scene in ,vhich the old 
squire }pcturcs his faithful attendants on their D1auners and duties, is 
one of the truest bits of comedy on the English stage: 


Afr. HardcasC:J. But you're not to stand 80, with your hands in your pockets. 
Take your bands from your pockets, RoO'er; and from your head, you blockhead 
you. See how Diggory carries his hanâH. They're a lIttle too stiff, indeed, but 
that's no great matter. 
ÐiggGrlJ. Ay, n1ind how I hold them. I lcarned to hold my'hands this way when 
1 was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon drill- 
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Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all attention to 
the guests. You must hear us ta k, and not think of talking 
 you must see us 
drink, and not think of drinking; you must see us eat, and not think of eating. 
Dig. By the laws, your worship, that's parfectly unpossible. \Vhenever DiggOl'y 
sees yeatin
 going forward, ecod, h
's ah\:ays \ is.hing for a mouthful himself: 
Hard. jjlockhead! Is not a beily
ulln the kItchen as good as a bellyfulln the 
p3rlour ? Stay your stomach with that reflection. 
Dig Ecod, I thank your lordship, I'll make a shift to stay my stomach with a 
slice of cold beef in the pantry. · 
lIard. Di,ggory, you are too talkative.-Then, if I happen to say a good thing, or 
tell a good story at table, you mu
t not an burst out a-laug ing, as if you made part 
of the comp3ny. 
Dig. rl'hen, ecod, your worship mu
t not tell the 8tory of QuId Grouse in the 
gunroom ; I can't help laughing at that-he! he! he !-for the soul of ll.e. 'Ve 
bave laughed at that these twenty years-ha ! ha ! ha ! 
HJrd. Ha! ha 1 ha ! r['he story is a good one. 'Ven, honcst Diggory, you may 
laugh at that-but still remember to be attentive. ðuppose one of the company 
should call for a glass of wine, how will you behavc! A glass of wine, sir, if you 
plea8e (to DIGGORY).-Eh, why don't you move? 
"Dig. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I see the eatables and 
drinkables brought up-o' the table, and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 
o. Hard. What, wIll nobody lllove ? 
"First Serv. I'm not to leave this place. 
"Second Servo I'm sure it's no place of mine. 
H Third Servo Nor mine, for sartain. 
"Dig. Wauns, and I'm sure it canna be mine." 



 


No doubt all this is very "low" indeed; and perhaps l\fr. Colman 
may be forgiven for suspecting that the refined wits of the day 
would be shocked by these rude humours of a parcel of servants. 
But all that can be said in this direction was said at the tin1e of 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to a friend of his; and this criticism is 
so amusing in its pretence and iInbecility that it is worth quoting at 
large. "Dr. Goldsn1Ïth has written a cOlnedy," says this profound 
critic, "-no, it is the lowest of all farces; it is not the subject I 
condemn, though very vulgar, but the execution. The drift tends to 
no moral, no edification of any kind-the situations, however, are 
well imagined, and make one laugh in spite of the gros
ness of the 
dialogue, the forced witticisms, and total in1probability of the "\vhole 
plan and conduct. But what disgusts me n10st is, that though the 
characters are very low, and aim at lo"\v humour, not one of thenl 
says a sentence that is natural, or n1arks any character at all." 
Horace ,\r alpole sighing for edification-from a Covent Garden 
conledy! Surely, if the old gods have any laughter left, and if they 
take any notice of what is done in the literary world here belo"\v, 
t.bere lnust have run1bled through the courts of Olympus a guffaw 
of sardonic laughter, when that soleilln criticism ,vas put do\vn on 
paper. 

feanwhi1e Colman's original fears had developed into a sort of 

tupid obstinacy. He was so convin('ed that the play ,,,ould not suc- 

eed, that he woull1 spend no money in putting it on the stage; 
while far and wide he announced its failure as a foregone conclusion. 
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Under this gloom of vaticination the rehearsals 'were nevertheless 
proceeded \\Tith-the brunt of the quarrels among the players falling 
wholly on Goldsl1lith, for the manager seems to have withdrawn in 
despair; 'while all the Johnson confraternity were deternlined to do 
\vhat thf'Y could for U-oldsluith on the opening night. That \vas the 
15th of :\Iarch, 1773. Ifis friends invited the author to dinner as a 
prelude to the play; Dr. Johnson was in the chair; there was plenty 
of gayety. But this nleans of keeping up the anxious author's spirits 
,vas not very successful. Goldsrnith's n10uth, ,ve are told by Rey- 
nolds, becallle so parched "frolll the agitation of his lnind, tbat he 
was unable to swallo\v a single nlouthful." 
foreover, he coultl not 
face the ordeal of sitting through the play; "Then his friends left the 
tavern and betook thelllselves to the theatre, he went a,vay by hilll- 
self; and ,vas subsequently found walking in St. James's Park. 
The friend who discovered hinl there persuaded him that his presence 
in the theatre n1ight be useful in case of an emergency; and ulti- 
nlately got hhn to acconlpany him to Covent Garden. 'Vhen Gold- 
smith reached the theatre, the fifth act had been begun. 
Oddly enough, the first thing he heard on entering the stage-door 
was a hiss. 'fhe story goes that the poor author was dreadfulJy 
frightened; and that in answer to a hurried question, Colman ex- 
clainled, "Psha! Doctor, don't be afraid of a squib, when .....ve have 
been sitting these two hours on a barrel of gunpowder." If this was 
meant as a hoax, it \vas a eruel one; if nleant seriously, it was untrue. 
For the piece had turned out a great hit. From beginning to end of 
the performance the audience \vere in a roar of laughter; and the 
single hiss that Goldsn1Ïth unluckily heard was so markedly excep- 
tional, that it became the talk of the to\vn, and was variously attrib- 
uted to one or other of Goldsmith's rivals. Colnlan, too, suffered at 
the hands of the wits for his gloolny and falsified predictions; and 
had, indeed, to beg Goldsnlith to intercede for him. I
 is a great pity 
that Bos\vell was not in London at this time; for then \ve might have 
had a description <>f the supper that naturally would follow the play, 
and of Goldsmith's derlleanor under this new success. Besides the 
gratification, nloreover, of his choice of materials being approved by 
the public, there \vas the lnaterial benefit accruing to hÎIn fronl the 
three "author's nights." rrhese are supposed to have produced 
nearly five hundred pounds-a substantial sum in those days. 
Boswell did not come to London till the second of April follo\ving ; 
and the first mention \ve fiu<l of Goldsmith is in connection \vith an in- 
c>idput \vhich has its ludicrous as well as its regrettable aspect. The 
further SHccess of She Stoop.'í to Conquer \vas not likely to propitiate the 
\vretched hole-and-corner cutthroats that infested the journalism of 
that day. 
fore especially \vas Kenrick driven mad ,vith envy; and 
RO, in a letter addressed to the London Packet, this poor creature de- 
termined once more to set aside the judgment of the public, and shoW' 
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Dr. Goldsmith in his true colours. The letter is a wretched produc- 
tion, full of personalities only fit for an angry ,vasher,vònlan, and of 
rancour \vithout point. But there ,vas one passage in it that effectual- 
]y rou
ed Goldsluith's rage; for here the JessauIY Bride ,vas intro- 
duced as " the loyely H-k." The letter ,vas anonynlous; but the 
puhlisher of the print, a luau called Ev"ans, ,vas known; and so Gold- 
smith thought he ,vould go and give Evans a beating. If he had asked 
Johnson's advice alJout the Inatter, he ,,
ould no doubt have been told 
to pay no heed at all to anonyulous scurrility-certainly not to atteulpt 
to reply to it ,vith a cudgel. 'Yhen Johnson heard that Foote Illpant 
to " take hiIll off," he turned to Davies and asked hinl ,vllat "
as the 
conunon price of an oak stick; but an oak stick in Johnson's hanùs 
and an oak stick in Goldsn1Ïth's hands \vere tv,TO different things. 
Ho\ve\-er, to the bookseller's shop the indignant poet proceeded, in 
cOlnpany ,,
ith a friend; got hold of E\
allS; accused hi III of having 
insulted a young lady by putting her nallle in his paper; and, ,vhen 
the publisher "ould fain have shifted the responsibiLty on to the pdi- 
tor, fortlnvith denounced hÎ1n as a rascal, and hit hiIn over the back 
\vith his cane. The publbher, ho\vever, ,vas quite a 11latrh for Gold- 
SIuith ; and there is no saying ho\v the deadly cotubat IHight have 
ended, had not a la1np been broken o\-erhead, the oil of ,vhich drpnched 
both the ,varriors. This intervention of the superior gods ,va
 just 
as successful as a HOlneric cloud; the fray ceased; Goldsn1Ïth and his 
friend withdre\v ; and ultimately an action for assault ,vas COll1prO- 
IDised by Goldslnith's paying fifty pounds to a charity. Then the 
howl of the journals arose. Their prerogati,-e had ùeen a

ailed. 
" .Attacks upon private char.lcter 'were the 1110St liberal existing
ol1rce 
of newspaper incolue," 
Ir. Forster 'writes; and so the pack turned 
,vith one cry on the unlucky poet. There ,vas nothing of {( the 
Ion- 
utHent " about poor Goldsluith; and at last he ,'-as \vorried into \vrit- 
iug a letter of dpfeuce addressed to the public. "He has indeed done 
it very ,vell," said Johnson to Boswell, d but it is a foolish thing ,,'pH 
done." And further he renlarked, "\Yhy, sir, I believe it is the first 
tinle he has beat
. he luay have been beatcn before. This, bir, is a ne\V 
plulne to him." 


CH.APTER X"\i"II. 


INCREASIKG DIFFICULTIE
.-THE Ei\TD. 


THE pecuniary success of SIte Stoops to (JonqveJ' did hut little to re- 
lieve Holdsmith froln th<Jsc financial eInbarrass111pnts \vhich ,vere no\v 
,veighiug hea\Tily on his 11lind. And no\v he had leSS of the old high 
spirits that had enabled hilll to laugh off the cares of debt. llis 
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llealth became disordered; an old disease rene,ved its attacks, and 
,vas gro,vn more violent because of his long-continued sedentary 
habits. Indeed, froln this point to the òay of his death-not a long 
interval, eitht>r-,ve find EttIe but a record of successive endeavours, 
SOlue of thelll ,villi and hopeless enough, to obtain nloney anyho,v. 
Of course he ,vent to the Club, as usual; and gave dinner-}1arties; 
and had a laugh or a song ready for the occasiun. It is possible, also, 
to trace a certain gro\vth of confidence in hhnself, no doubt the result 
uf the repeated proofs of his gf'nius he had put bpfore his frit'nds. It 
"
as sOlnething nlore than tuere personal intimacy that j u::-;Üfieù the 
rebu,ke he adlninistered to Reynolds, ,vhen the latter paintl'd an alle- 
gorical picture representing the triulllph of Beattie and Truth oycr 
\T oltaire and Scepticisnl. .. It very ill beconles a luan of your f'111i- 
Bence and character," he said, "to debase so high a genius as Y.ol- 
taire before so lllPan a \vriter as Beattie. Beattie an 1 his book ,,
ill 
be forgotten in ten years, ,vhile Y.oltaire's fanle will last forever. 
Take care it does not perpetuate this picture, to the shalne of such a 
IllaD as you." lIe 'vas a\vare, too, of the position he had ".on for 
hilnself in English literature. lIe kue\v that people in after-days 
,,"ould ask about hilll; and it \vas "yith no sort of un\varrantable vain- 
glory that he gave Percy certain Inaterials for a biography ,vhich he 
,vished hitn to undertake. llence the l
el
c.ll Mnnoir. 
IIp \vas only forty-five \vhen he ulade this request; and he had not 
f;uffpred lnuch frolH illness during his ]ife; so that there ,vas ap- 
parently no g-rounds for inlagining that the end ,vas near. But at 
this tÏlne Goldsmith began to suffer se\yere fits of deprcs:-\ion ; and he 
grew irritable and capricious of tenlper-no doubt another result of 
failing health. He ,vas elnbroiled in disputes ,vith the booksellers; 
and, on one occasion, seenlS to have been 11luch hurt because Johnson, 
,vho had been asked to step in as arbiter, decided against hiIn. lIe 
,vas offended \vith Johnson on another occasion because of his senù- 
ing a,vay certain dh;hes at a dinner given to hinl by Goldsll1ith, as a 
hint that these elltertainUlents "
ere too luxurious for one in (.old- 
snÚth's position. It ,vas probably o,ving to SOllle tClnporary feeling 
of this sort-perhaps to SOlne Fxpression of it on Goldsn1Ïth's part- 
that Johnson spoke of Oolòsn1Íth's "lllalice" to,vards hinl. 1\lrs. 
Thrale had suggested that G0ldstuith ,,"ould be the best person to 
\vrite J ohnson'
 biography. "The dog \\"otlld write it best, to l>p 
Rnrf'," 
aid Johnson, "but his particular 11la1ice to,vards Ule, and 
gf'neral di
regard of truth, ,vould make the book useless to all and 
injurious to tllY character." Of course it is ahvays impossible to say 
what nleasure of jocular pxagp-eration thf're may not be in a chance 
phrase such as this: of the fact that there was no sf'rious or perma- 
nent quarrel bet\veen the two friends \ve have abundant proof in Bos- 
,vell's faithful pages. · 
To return to the various endeavours made by GoldsnlÏth and his 
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friends to 11leet the difficulties no,v closing in around l1Ïm, we find, 
first of aU, the fan1iliar hack- ,vork. For t\VO vohllnes of a IIiðto1'Y oj 
Gl'eece he had received froll1 Griffin cE250. TIH.'n his friends tried to 
get hin1 a pension fronl the GoverIunent ; lnlt this was definitely re- 
fused. An expedient of his o,vn seetHed to pronlÏse w'ell at first. He 
thought of bringing out a Popular Dictionary of 111't8 and Sciences, a 
serie8 of contributions nlostly by his friend, ,vith hiInself as editor; 
and among those who offered to assiRt hhll ,vere Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and Dr. Burney. But the booksellers ,vere afraid. The pro- 
ject ,vould involve a large expense; and they had no high opinion of 
Goldsnlith's business habits. Then he offered to alter The Good- 
natured lrJan for Garrick; but Garrick preferred to treat ,vith hinl 
for a ne,v con1edy, and generously allo,ved hiB1 to dra \V on hin1 for 
the luoney in advance. This last help enabled hÎlll to go to Barton 
for a brief holida)T; but the relief ,vas only ten1porary. On his re- 
turn to London even his nearest friends began to observe the change 
in his 111anner. In the old days GoldsnlÎth had faced pecuniary diffi- 
culties "\vith a light heart; but no\V, his health broken, and every 
avenue of escape apparently closed, he "\vas giving ,yay to despair. 
His friend Cradock, coming up to to,vn, found Goldsn1Ïth in a n10st 
d
sllondent condition; and also hints that the unhappy author ,vas try- 
ing to conceal the true state of affairs. " I belieye," :::;ays Cradock, 
" he died n1Ïserable, and that his friends "\vere not entirely a"\vare of 
his distress." 
And yet it ,vas during this closing period of anxiety, despondency, 
and gloomy foreboding that the brilliant and hUHlorous lines of Re- 
taliation were ,vritten-that last scintillation of the bright and happy 
geniuß that -was soon to be extinguished forever. The most varied 
accounts have been given of the origin of this jeu d'eðp1'it,o and even 
Garrick's, "\vhich "\vas nleant to supersede and correct all others, is 
self-contradictory. For according to this version of the story, "which 
,vas found alnong the Garrick papers, and "\vhich is printed in 1\11'. 
Cunningham's edition of Goldsn1Ïth's ",vorks, the ,vhole thing arose 
out of Goldsn1Ìth and Garrick resolving one evening at the St. James's 
Coffee-House to "\vrite each other's epitaph. Garrick's ,yell-known 
couplet was instantly produced: 


" Here lies N oIly Goldsmith, for shortness called N 011, 
Who wrote like an angel
 but talked like poor Poll." 


Goldsmith, according to Garrick, either ,vould not or could not retort" 
at the nlo1nent; "but "\vent to ,york, and SOll1e \vf'eks after producf'd 
the follo,ving printed poem, called Retaliation." But Garrick hin1self 
goes on to say: " The follo,ving.poems in manuscript ,vere ,vritten by 
several of the gentlemen on purpose to provoke the Doctor to an an. 
swer, which canle forth at last \vith great credit to hÍIn in Retaliation." 
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The most probable version of the story, ,,
hich may be pieced together 
frOIlI various sources, is that at the coffee-house named this husiness 
of ,vriting comic epitaphs ,vas started sonle evening or other by the 
,,,hole conlpany ; that Goldsn1Ïth and Garrick pitted thenlselves against 
each other; that thereafter Goltlsn1Ïth began as occasion seryed to 
,,-rite sÏ1niIar squibs about his frif'nds, ,vhich ,vere sho\vn about as 
they ,vere \vritten ; that therf'upon those gentlemen, not to be behind- 
hand, conlposed nlore elaborate piecps in proof of their ,vit; and that" 
finally, Goldsn1Ïth resolved to bind these fugitive lines of his together 
in a poenl, w11Ïch he left unfinished, and ,vhich, under the nanIe of 
Rllaliation, ,vas published after his death. This hypothetical account 
rf'ceiyes sonle confirnlation fronl the fact that the schell1e of the poenl 
and its conlponent parts do not fit together ,veIl; the introduction 
looks like an aftf'rthought, and ha
 not the freedoll1 and pungency of 
a piece of Í1nproyisation. An Í1naginary dinner is described, the 
guests being Garrick, Rp
Tnolds, Burke, Clullherland, and the rest of 
then1, Goldsmith last of all. J\Iore ,vine is called for, until the whole 
of his companions have fallen beneath the table: 


" Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead." 


This is a SOnIe\V hat clunlsy excuse for introducing a series of epitaphs; 
but the epitaphs anlply atone for it. That on Garrick is especially re- 
Inarkable as a bit of character-sketching; its shre,vd hints-all in 
perfect courtesy and good-humour-going a little nearer to the truth 
than is COlnnlon in epitaphs of any sort: 


h Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can; 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine: 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 
Yet, "ith talents like thesc, and an excellent heart, 
The man had hi
 failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And b
plastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natu-ral, fl.imple, affecting; 
'Twas only that, when he was off, he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He turned and he varied full ten times a day: 
Thoug-h 
ecure of our hearts yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick; 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Of praise 'a mere glutton, he swallowed what came: 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 
Till his relbh grown callous, almost to disease, , . 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
But let usbe candid, and speak out our mind : 
If dunces applauded. l1e paid the1n in kind. 
Ye Kenricks. ye Kel1ys, and W oodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave I 
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How did Grub Street re-echo the 
hout
 that you raised, 
'Vhile he was bc-Rosciu
('d, and you were bcpraised. 
But peace to bi
 spirit, wherever it fiic>s, 
'1'0 act as an angel and mix with the skies: 
Th08e poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall stiJl be his flatterer8" go where he will : 
Old Shakespeare l'ceeive hinl with praise and with love, 
And BeaUlllollts and Bens be his Kellys above." 


The truth is that Goldsn1Íth, thougfl he ,vas ready to bless his" 11011- 
pst little ll1an" ,yhen he received frOlll hinl sixty pounds in ad, ancc 
fot, a cOllledy not lWg"un, neyer took quite so kinùly to Garrick as to 
801ne of his other friends. There is no pretence of cliserÏInillation at 
all, for exaulp]e, in the lines devoted in this poelll to Reynolds. All 
the generous enthusiaslll of Goldslnith's Irish nature apppars here; 
he ,vill adllÜt of no l)Ossible rival to tbis especial fl'i-
nd of his: 


" Here Reynolds is laid, and to t('l1 yon my mind, 
He had no
 left a wiser or better behind." 


There is a tradition that the epitaph on Reynolds, ending with the 
unfinbhed line 


" By flattery unspoiled 


" 


'was Goldsn1Ïth's last piece' of ,vriting. One ,voulcl like to believe 
that, in any cnse. 
Ooldsll1Ïth had returned to his Edg,vare lodgings, and had, indeed, 
fOrIned son1e notion of s(>lling his chalnbers in the Telnple, and living 
in the country for at 1c'm;t ten l110nths in the year, ,,,hen a sudden at- 
tack of his old disordf'r drove hÍ1n into to,vn again for Inedical advice. 
He ,vould appear to ha'
e receÏ\
ed SOllle relief; but a nervous fever 
fol1o\ved; and on the night of the 25th l\Iarch, 1774, ,,-hen he ,vas 
but forty-six years of age, he took to his bed for the last time.. ...-\t 
first he refused to regard his HInes::; as serious, and insisted on dosing 
hinlself \vith certain fever-pow.ders fronl,vhich be had received bene- 
fit on previous occasions; but by and by as his strength gave ,yay he 
subn1Ïtted to the advice of the physicians ,vho \vere in attendance on 
hiIn. Day after dny passed, his ,veakness visibly increasing, though, 
curiously enough, the sYlnptonls of fever \vere gradually abating. ,At 
length one of the cloctOl'S, fPInarking to hÏIn that his pulse ,vas in 
greater disorder than it should be froul the degree of fever, asked hiln 
if his n1Ïnd was at ease. " :Ko, it is not," ans,vered Goldslnith; and 
thes(' 'vere his last ,vords. Early in the morning of 
Ionday, April, 
4th, conyulsions set in ; these continued for rather lnore than an hour; 
then the troubled brain and the sick heart found rest forever. 
\Vhen tbe ne'vs ,vas carried to his friends, Burke, it is said, burst 
into tears, and Reynolds put aside his ,york for the day. But it does 
not appear that they had visited him during his illness; and neither 
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Johnson, nor Reynolds, nor Burke, nor Garrick fol1owed his body to 
the grave. It is true, a public funeral was talked of; and, anlong 
o
hers, _Reynolds, Burke and Garrick 'were to have carried the pall ; 
but this was abandoned; and Goldsmith 'was privately buried in the 
ground of the Teulple Church on the 9th of 
t\.pril, 1774. Strangely 
enough, too, Johnson seen1S to have on1Ïttf'd all tnention of GoldsnlÍth 
froIll his letters to Bos\vell. It \vas not until Boswell had \vritten to 
hÍ1l1, on June 24th, " You have said nothing to Ine about poor Gold- 
snlÏth," that Johnson, 'writing on July 4th, ans\vered as follo\'.s: "Of 
poor dear Dr. Goldsn1Ìth there is little to be told, n10re than the papers 
have nlade public. He died of a fever, luade, I alll afraid, luore vio- 
lent by uneasiness of ulind. His debts began to be heavy, and aU his 
resources \vere exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not 
less than t\VO thousand pounds. 'Vas e\.er poet so trusted before '? " 
But if the greatest grief at the sudden and prenlature death of 
Goldstnith \vould seelll to have been shown at the 11l0lnent by certain 
wretched creatures who were found \veeping on the stairs leading to 
his chalnbers, it n1ust not be suppospd that his fine friends either for- 
got him, or ceased to regard his ll1en10ry \vith a great gentleness and 
kindness. SOIne t\VO years after, \vhen a mOnUlllent ,vas about to be 
erected to Goldslnith in 'Vestll1Ínster Abbey, Johnson consented to 
\vrite "the poor dear Doctor's epitaph;" and so anxious 'were the 
lneIubers of that famous circle in \vhich GoldsnÜth haù figured, that 
a just t.ribute should be paid to his gPllius, that thpy even ventured 
to send a round-robin to the great Chan1 desiring hÍ1n to alnend his 
first draft. No\v, perhaps, \ve have le
s interest in Johnson's esti- 
mate of Goldslnith's genius-though it contains the fan10us Nalblm 
quod tetigit non orn(lV'Ït-than. in the phrases \vhich tell of the 
honour paid to the l11en10ry of the dead poet by the love of his COIn. 
panions and the faithfulness of his friends. It Inay here be added 
that the preci::;e spot \vhere Gold81nith \vas buried in the Tenlple 
church-yard is unkno\vn. So lived and so died Uliver Goldslnith. 


In the foregoing pages the \vritings of Goldsmith have been given 
so pron1Ïnent a place in the history of his life that it is unnecessary 
to take theln here collectively and endeavour to sun1 up their dis- 
tinctive qualities. As much as could be said \vithin the lÏ1nited space 
has, it is hoped, been said about théir genuine and tender pathos, 
that never at any titue verges on the affected or theatrical; about 
their quaint, delicate, delightful hU1110Ur ; about that broader hUll10ur 
that is not afraid to provoke the \\'h01eso111e laughter of mankind by 
dealing with conl1non and fan1Íliar \vays, and manners and Iuen; 
about that choiceness of diction, that lightness and grace of touch, 
that lend a charm even to Goldsn1Ïth's ordinary hack-work. 
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Still less necessary, perhaps, is it to review the facts and circum. 
stances of Goldsn1ith's life, and to nlake of them an example, a 
warning, or an accusation. That has too often been done. His name 
has been used to glorify a sham Bohemianhnn-a Bohemianism that 
finds it easy to live in taverns, but does not find it easy, so far as one 
sees, to write poellls like the Descrted Village. His experiences as an 
author have been brought for\vard to s\vell the cry about neglected 
gf>nius-that is, by writers ,vho assume their genius in order to prove 
the neglect. The mbery that occasionally bpfeH hinl during hiH 
,vay\vard career llae:; been Inade the basis of an accusation against so- 
ciety, the English constitution, Christianity-IIf'ëlven knows ,vhat. 
I t is tÏIne to have done ,,'ith all this nonsense. Uoldsnlith resorted 
to the ha('k-\vork of literature ,,,hen every thing else had failed hinl ; 
and he ,vas fairly paid for it. \Vhen he did better work, when he 
" struck for honest fame," the nation gave him aU the honour that 
he could have desired. \Vith an assured reputation, and with anlple 
llleans of subsistence, he obtained entrance into the nlost distin- 
guished society then in Engiand-lie \vas made the friend of England's 
greatest in the arts and literature-and could have confined himself 
to that society exclusively if he had chosen. IIis temperalnent, no 
douLt, exposed hiIll to suffering; and the exquisite sensitiveness of 
a Ilian of genius may denland our sympathy; but in far greater 
nleasure is our sYlnpathy demanded for the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people ,vho, fronl il1ness or nervous excitability, suffer fronl 
quite as keen a 
ensiti vene
s \vithout the con
olation of the fanl e that 
genius brings. 
In plain truth, Goldsn1Ïth hiInself would have been the last to put 
forward pleas lnuniliating alike to hinlsp!f and to his calling. Instead 
of be
eeching the State to look after authors; instead of imploring 
society to grant thpln "recognition;" instead of saying of himself 
.. he \vrote, and paid the penalty;" he 'would frankly have adulitted 
that he chose to live his life his own way, and therefore paid the 
penalty. This is not \vritten \vith any desire of upbraiding Gold- 
HIllith. I-Ie did choose to live his own Hfe his o\\
n 'way, and \ve no\v 
have the splendid and beautiful results of his \vork; and the \vorld- 
looking at these \\'ith a constant adnliration, and \vith a great and 
ICllipnt love for their author-is not anxious to know what he did 
\vith his guineas, or whether the n1Ïlkman ,vas ever paid. "lIe had 
raised Inoney and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and 
folly of expense. BUT LE'r NOT IllS FRAILTIES BE ItE)IE:\IBERED : 
HE 'VAS A VERY GREAT l\IAN." This is John8on's \vise sumn1Ïng 
up ; and with it we lliay here take leave of gentle Goldsmith. 
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PREF .
TORY NOTE. 


IT will be observed that the greater part of this little book has been 
taken in one form or other from Lockhart'..,) Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
in ten volumes. No introduction to Scott would be worth much in 
. 
"\vhich that course ,vas not ff)llowed. Indeed, excepting Sir Walter's 
o,vn writings, there is hardly any other great source of information 
about him; and thnt is so full, tbat hardly anything needful to illus- 
trate the subject of Scott's life renlains untouched. As regards the 
only nlatters of controversy-Scott's relations to the Ballantynes-I 
have taken care to check l\Ir. Lockhart's statcluents by reading those 
of the representatives of the Ballantyne brothers; but 'with this ex- 
ception, Sir 'Valter's o\vn ,vorks and Lockhart's life of him are the 
great authorities concerning his character and his story. 
Just ten years ago l\Ir. Gladstone, in expressing to the late Mr. 
Hope Scott the great delight ,vhich the perusal of Lockhart's life of 
Sir Walter had given him, ,vrote, "I may be wrong, but I am vaguely 
under the impression that it has never had a really wide circulation. 
If so, it is the saddest pity, and I should greatly like (\vithout any 
censure on its present length) to see published an abbreviation of it. JJ 
Mr. Gladstone did not then know that as long ago as 1848 Mr. Lock- 
hart did himself prepare such an abbreviation, in which the original 
eighty-four chapters were. compressed into eighteen-though the ab- 
breviation contained additions as ,veIl as compressions. But even this 
abridgment is itself a bulky volume of 800 pages, containing, I 
should think, considerably nlore than a third of the reading in the 
original ten volunles, and is not, therefore, very liJiely to be preferred 
to the completer 'york. In some respects I hope that this introduction 
may supply, better than that bulky abbreviation, what :\Ir. Gladstone 
probably meant to'suggest,-some slight miniature taken from the 
great picture with care enough to telnpt on those who look on it to the 
study of the fuller life, as ,yen as of that inlage of Sir Walter which 
b impressed by his own hand upon his works. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ANCES'fRY, PARENTAGE, AND CHILDHOOD. 


SIR 'V ALTER SCOTT ,vas the first literary nlan of a great riding, 
sporting, and fighting clan. Indeed, his father-a Writer to the Sig- 
net, or Edinburgh solicitor-was the first of his race to adopt a town 
life and a sedentary profession. Sir 'Valter was the lineal descendant 
-six 
 generations renloved-of that "r alter Scott commenlorated in 
The Lay of the Last .Jltnstrel, who is kno,vn in Border history and 
legend as Auld "rat of Harùen. Auld 'Vat's son Willianl, captured 
by Sir Gideon 1\Iurray, of Elibank, during a raid.of the Scotts on Sir 
Gideon's lands, ,vas, as tradition says, given his choice between being 
hanged on Sir Gideon's private gallows, and marrying the ugliest of 
Sir Gideon's three ugly daughters, 1\Ieikle-mouthed 
Ieg, reputed as 
carrying- off the prize of ugliness alllong the ,vomen of four counties. 
Sir \Villiam was a handsolne man. He took three days to consider 
the alternative proposed to him, but chose life with the large-mouthed 
lady in the end; and found her, according to the tradition which the 
popt, her descendant, has transmitted, an excpllent wife, with a fine 
talent for pickling the beef ,vhich her husband stole from the herds 
of his foes. 
feikle-mouthed 
Ieg transmitted a distinct trace of her 
large mouth to all her descend.ants, nnd not the least to him ,vho was 
to use his" nleikle" mouth to best ad\"antage as the spokesman of his 
race. Rather nlore than half-way between Auld 'Vat of Harden's 
iÏmes-i. e., the luiddle of the sixteen1.1 century-and those of Sir 
'Valter Scott, poet and novelist, lived Sir Walter's great-grandfather, 
'Valter Scott, generally known in Teviotdale by the surname of Bear- 
die, because he \vould never cut his beard after the banishment of 
the Stuarts, and \vho took arms in their cause; and lost by his 
intrigues on their behalf almost all that he had, besides running 
the greatest risk of being hanged as a traitor. This was the ances- 
tor of whom Sir Walter speaks in the introduction to the last canto 
of Marmion:- 
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" And thus my Christmas still I hold, 
"'There my great grandsire came of old, 
'\Vith amber beard and flaxen hair, 
And reverend apostolic air,- 
The feast and holy tide to share, 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine; 
Small thought was his in after time 
E'er to be hitch'd into a rhyme, 
'.rhe simple sire could only boast 
That he was loyal to his cost; 
The banish'd race of kings revered, 
And lost his land-but kept his beard." 


Sir \Valter inherited from Beardie that sentimental Stuart bias 
which his better judgment condemned, but \vhich seemed to be rather 
part of his blood than of his Inind. And nlost useful to him this seu- 
thnent undoubtedly ,vas in helping him to res:ore the mould and fash- 
ion of the past. Beardie's second son ,vas Sir \V. alter's grandfather, 
and to hiIn be o\ved not on1y his first childish experience of the de- 
lights of country life, but also,-in his o,vn esthnation at least,-that 
risky, speculative, and sanguine spirit ,vhich had so much influence 
over his fortunes. The good luan of Sandy -li:no,ve, ,vishing to hreed 
sheep, and being destitute of capital, horro,ved 30l. from a shepherd 
,vho ,vas ,villing tf) invest that sum for hÍln in sheep; and the t\VO set 
off to purchase a flock near \V ooler, in :K orthulnberland; but ,vhl?n 
the shepherd had found \vhat he thought ,vould suit their purpose, he 
returned to find his master galloping aùout a fine hunter, on ,vhich he 
had spent the ,vhole capital in hand. This speculation, ho,vever, 
prospered. A fe,v days later Robert Scott displayed the qualities of 
the hunter to such adn1irable effect ,vith John Scott of Harden's 
hounds, that he sold the horse for douùle the money he had given, 
and, unlike his grandson, abandoned speculative purchases there and 
then. In the latter days of his clouded fortunes, after Ballantyne's 
and Constable's failure, Sir \Yalter 'vas accustolned to point to the 
picture of his grandfather and say, "Blood \vill out: 111Y building and 
planting ",vas but his buying the hunter before he stocked his sheep- 
,valk, over again." But Sir \Yalter added, says l\Ir. Lockhart, as he 
glanced at the likeness of his own staid and prudent father, "Y ot it 
was a ,yonder, too, for I have a throad of the attorney in me," ,vhich 
,vas doubtless the case; nor ,vas that thread the least of his inheri- 
tances, for froln his father certainly Sir \Valter derived that disposi- 
tion to\vards conscientious, plodding industry, leg-alism of 111ind, 
methodical habits of work, and a generous, equitable interpretation 
of the scope of all his obligations to others, ,vhich, prized and culti- 
vated by him as they ,yore, turned a groat genius, ,vhich, especially 
considering the hare-brained eleUlent in hhn, nlight easily have boon 
frittered a,vay or devoted to ,vorthless onùs, to such fruitful account, 
and stamped it with so grand an impress of personal magnanimity and 
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fortitude. Sir ".,. alter's father reminds one in not a ff'w of the forn1al 
and rather martinetish traits \vhich are related of him, of the father 
of Goethe, "a forlllal nlan, with strong ideas of strait-laced education, 
pasbionàtely orderly (he thought a good book nothing ,vithout a good 
hinding), an:} ne,
er so n1uch excited as by a necessary deviation froln 
the' pre-estab1isl11'>d hannony' of llou::;ehold rules." That descri p- 
tiOll ".ould apply ahnost wholly to the sket
h of old 
lr. Scott which 
the nOYf'Jist has giyen us under the thin disguise of .Alexander Fair- 
ford, 'Yriter to the Signet, in Rl'dg(luntlet, a figure conff'ssedly Ineant, 
in its chic>f features, to represent his father. To this Sir 'Yalter adds, 
in one oÎ his later journals, the trait that his father \vas a nlan of fine 
presence, who conducted all conventional arrangenlents \vith a certain 
grandeur and dignity of air, and" ahsolutely loved a funera1." "lIe 
seen1ed to preserve the list of a ,,-hole bead-roB of cousins merely for 
the pl
asurp of being at thf>ir funerals, \vhich he \vas often asked to 
superintend, and I suspect had SOllletÏInes to pay for. He carried llle 
\vith hÍ1n as oftpll as he could to these nlortuary ceremonies; but feel- 
ing I \vas not, like hiIn, either useful or ornal11ental, I escaped as often 
as I could." 'fhis strong dash of the conventional in Scott's father, 
t his satisfaction in seeing people fairly to the door 0 f life, and taking- 
his final leave of theln there, \vith sOlnething of a cereulonious tiourh;h 
of observance, ,vas, ho,vever, con1bined \vith a H1uch noLleI' and dpep- 
er kind of orderliness. Sir 'V alter used to 
ay that his father had 10Ht 
no snlall part of a very flourishing businpss, by inHiHtillg that his 
clients should do thpir duty to their o\vn people hetter than they \Vere 
thenlselves at all inclined to do it. And of this generous strictness in 
sacrificing his o,vn interests to his syn1pathy for others, the son had 
as Iuuch as the father. 
Sir '''alter's 1l1other, 'who ,vas a1\Iiss Rutherford, the daughter of a 
physician, had been better educated than n10st Scotch \VOlnen of her 
day, in 5pite of having been sent" to ùe finished off" hy "the honour- 
able Mrs. Ogilvie," \vhose training \vas so f'ffective, in one direction at 
least, that even in her eightieth year 1\lrs. Scott cou]d not enjoy a 
con1Íortable rest in her chair, but" tool{ as nluch care to avoid 
touching her chair 'with her back, 3S if she had still been under the 
stern eyes of 1\lrs. Ogilvie." Kone the less 
lrs. Scott \vas a TI1otherly, 
comfortable 'vonlan, vdth Inuch tenderness of heart, and a ,veIl-stored, 
vivid melnory. Sir '\Talter, \vriting of her, after his mother's death, 
to Lady Louisa Ste\vart, says, " She had a mind peculiarly ,veIl stored 
with nluch acquired inforn1ation and natural talent, and as she ,vas 
very old, and had an excellent 111eITIOry, she could dra,v, ,vithout the 
least exaggeration or affectation, the most striking pictures of the 
past age. If I have been able to do anything in the ,yay of painting 
the past times. it is very Inuch from the studies \vith ,,"hich she pre. 
sented me. She connected a long period of tinle \vith the present 
generation, for she rem em bered, and had often spoken 'with, a person 
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who perfectly recollected the bat.tle of Dunbar and Oliver Crom,vell's 
subsequent entry into Edin burgh." On the day before the stroke of pa- 
ralysis 'which carried her off, she had told 
Ir. and 
lrs. Scott of Harden, 
"with great accuracy, the real story of the Bride of Lauunermuir, and 
pointed out wherein it differed frOlll the nO\Tel. She had all t1H
 
nan1es of the parties, and pointed out (for she ,vas a great genealogist) 
their connexion ,vith existing farnilies. "-X- Sir 'Yalter records many 
evidences of the tenderness of his nlother's nature, and he returned 
,varmly her affection for hhnself. lIis executors, in lifting up hi
 
desk, the evening after his burial, fonnd " arranged in careful order a 
series of little objects, 'which had obviously been so placed there that 
hi
 eye n1ight rest on then1 every nloruing before he began his tasks. 
These ,vere the old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his 1l10ther's 
toilette, when he, a sickly child, slept in her dressing-rool11,-the 
silver taper-stand, ,vhich the young advocate had bought for her ,vith 
his first five guinea fee,-a ro'v of sInal! packets inscribed ,vith her 
hand, and containing the hair of those of her offspring that had died 
before her,-his father's snuff-box, and etui-case,-and lTIOre thing8 
of the like sort." i. A story, characteristic of both Sir \Valter's 
parents, is told by 
Ir. Lockhart, ,vhich \vill serve better than anything 
I can rel11elnber to bring the father and l110ther of Scott vividly beforp 
the inlagination. His father, like lvlr. Alexander Fairford, in Red- 
gauntlet, though hiInself a strong Hanoverian, inherited enough 
fee1ing for thp, Stuarts frolll his granùfatb(-'r Beardie, anù sYlllpathized 
enough \vith those ,vho \vere, as he neutrally expressed it, "out in 
'45," to ignore as much as possible any phrases offensive to the 
J acobites. For instance, he al \vays called Charles Ed ,yard not the Pre. 
tender but the Olwvalier,-ani}. he did business for Illany Jacobites:- 


" Mrs. Scott's curiosity was strongly excited one autumn by the regular appear- 
ance at a ( ertain hour every eVtning of a sedan chair, to deposit a perl:50n carefully 
muffled up in a man tIe, wÎ10 was immediately ushl'red into her hu
band's private 
room, and common1y remained with him there untillon,
 after the usual bed-time of 
thi
 orderly family Mr Scott answered her repeated inquiries with a v:'lgueness that 
irritRted the lady's feelings more and more; until at last she could bear the thing 
no longer; but one evening, just a.s she heard the bell rin
 as for the stranger's 
chair to carry him off, she made her appearance within t.he forbidden parlour wIth a 
salver in her hand, observing that she thought the gentlemen had sat fo:O long they 
w uld be better of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to bring some for 
their acceptance. The stranger, a person of distinguished appearance, and richly 
dre:::sed, bowed to the lady and accepted a cup; but her husballd knit his brows, 
and refused very coldly to partake the refre
hment. A moment afterwards the visitor 
withdrew, and 1\lr, Scott, lifting up the window-sa
h, took the cup, which he had 
left empty on the table, and tossed it out upon the pavement. The lady exclaimed 
for her china, but was put to silence by her husbamrs saying, "I can forgive your 
little curiosity, madam, but you must pay the penalty. I may admit iGto my house, 


* J"ockhart's Life of Scott, vi. 172-3. The edition referred to is throughout the 
edition of 1839 in ten volumes. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, x. 241. 
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on a piece of business, persons wholly unworthy to be treated as guests by my wife. 
Ne'ther lip of me nor of mine comes after :Mr. Murray of Broughton's.' 
"T'his was the unhappy man who, after attending Prince Charles Stuart as his 
secretary throughout the greater part of his expedition, condescended to redeem his 
own life and fortune by bearing evidence against the noblest of his late ad- 
herents, when- 


" Pitied by gentle heartg, Kilmarnock died, 
l.'he brave, Balmerino were on thy side. ". 


C: Broughton's saucer"-i. e. the saucer belonging to the cup thus 
sacrificed by 1\11'. Scott to his indignation against one ,vho had re- 
deeilled his o,vn life and fortune by turning king's evidence against one 
of Prince Charles Stuart's adherents,-,vas carefully preserved by his 
son, and hung up in his first study, or " den," under a little print of 
Prince Charlie. This anecdote brings before the mind very vividly 
the character of Sir 'Yalter's parents. The eager curiosity of the 
active-Ininded '-VOinan, ,,-h0111 "the honourable 1\lrs. Ogilvie" had 
been able to keep upright in her chair for life, but not to cure of the 
desire to unravel the littlf' 1l1ysterif's of ,vhich she had a passing 
gliIllpse ; the grave forlnality of the husband, fretting under hh; ,vife's 
personal attention to a dishonoured n1an, and making her pay the pen- 
alty by dashing to pieces the cup ,vhich the king's evidence had used, 
-again, the visitor hhnself, perfectly conscious no doubt that the 
Hanoyerian la,vyer held him in utter scorn for his faithlessness and 
co,vardice, and reluctant, neverthele
s, to reject the courtesy of the 
,vife, though he could not get anything but cold legal adyice frOin the 
husband :-all these are figures ,vhich lnust have acted on the youth- 
ful hnagination of the poet ,vith singular viyacity, and shaped them- 
selyes in a hundred changing turns of the historical kaleidoscope 
,vhich ,vas ahvaj
s before his lllind's eye, as he lllused upon that past 
which he ,yas to restore for us ,vith ahnost more than its original 
freshness of Hfe. 'Yith such scenes touching even his O'VI1 hOlne, Scott 
must have been constantly taught to balance in his o\vn n1ind, the 
more romantic, against the more sober and rational considerations, 
,,'hich had so recently divided housp against house, even in the san1e 
family and clan. That the stern Calvinistic lawyer should have re- 
tained so 111 uch of his grandfather Bearrlie's respect for the adherents 
of the exiled house of Stuart, must in itself have struck the boy as even 
1l10re remarkable than the passionate loyalty of the Stuarts' professed 
partisans, and have lent a ne'v sanction to the romantic drift of his 
mother's old traditions, and onf' to ,vhich they must have been in- 
debted for a great part of their fascination. 
'Valter Scott, the uint h of twelve children" of ,,,honl the first six 
died in early childhood, ,vas born in Edinburgh, on the 15th of 
August, 1771. Of the six later-born children, all but o:c.e were boys, 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, i. 243-4. 
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r,nd the one sister ,vas a somew'hat querulous invalid, ,vItom he seems 
to have pitied aln10st 1110re than he IOYf..'lL _At the age of eighteen 
]11onths thf' boy had a teething-fever, ending in a life-long lalneness ; 
nnd this ,,,as the reason \vhy the child \\Tas sent to resiùe ,vith his 
grandfathpr-the sppculative grandfather, ,vho had douùled his capi- 
t
ll hy buying a ratehorse instead of shf'Pp-at Sandy -li.no\\Te, npar 
the ruined to,ver of S]uailholm, celebrated after\varùs in his ballad of 
l'lw Eee of St. Joltn, in the neighbourhood of SOlne fine crags. To 
these crags the housemaid sent frolll Edinburgh to look aftf\f hiIn, 
used to carry him up, ,vith a design (,vhich she conf(>ssecl to the 
llousekeeppr)-due, of course, to incipient insanity-of 111urdering- 
the child there, and burying hinl in the 1110SS. Of course the nudd 
'vas disnlÍssed. After this the child used to be Sf'nt out, ,,,hen the 
"T("ather ,vas fine, in the safer charge of the shepherd, \vho ,vould 
often lay him beside the sheep. Long after,vards Scott told ]\11'. 
Skene, during an excursion ,vith Turner, the great painter, ,vho ,vas 
dra\\-ing his illustration of S111ailholm to\ver for one of Scott's ,yorks, 
that " the habit of lying on the turf there alllong the sheep and the 
lalubs had given his lllind a peculiar tendern('

 for tht>se ani1nals, 
,vhich it had ever since TPtaiued." Bping- forgotten one day upon 
the knolls ,,,hen a thunderstorm caIne on, his aunt ran out to bring 
11Ì111 in, and found hiIn shouting, "Bonny! bOllny!" at cyery flash 
of Jightning. One of the old servants at Sandy-li.no,ve spoke of the 
child long after,vards as "a s\veet-te1l1pered bairn, a darling ,vith all 
about the house," and certainly the lllÍniature takpn of hiIn in his 
seventh year COnfirIllS the illlpression thus given. It is s,vppt-ten1per- 
cd above everything, and only the long upper lip and large lllouth, 
derived from his ancestress, 
Ieg 
Iurray, cOllvey the pron1Ïso of the 
po,ver \vhich ,vas in hiIu. Of course the higll, ahnost conical fore- 
head, ,vhich gained him in his later days frolll his cOlnrades at the 
bar the nan1e of "Old Peveril," in allusion to "the peak" \vhich 
they sa\v to,vering high above the heads of other men as he 
approached, is not so llluch nUlrked beneath the childish locks of this 
1l1iniature as it ,vas in later life; and the .nlassive, and, ill repose, 
certainly heavy face of his Juatul'ity, 'which conv(ìyed tho impression 
of the great bulk of his character, is still quite invisible under tho 
sunny ripple of childish earnestness and gaiet.y. Scott's hair in 
childhood \vas light chestnut., ,vhich turned to nut brown in youth. 
His eyebro\vs 'were bushy, for we find mention Inade of thel11 as a 
(C pent-hOU::5l'." IIis eyes were ahvays light blue. They had in thenl 
a capacity, on the one hand, for enthusiasnl, sunny brightness, and 
ev<:>n hare-brained hUlliour, and on the other for expressing deter- 
mined resolve and kindly irony, which gave great range of cxpression 
to the face. There are plenty of lllaterials for judging what sort of 
a boy Scott was. In spite of his lalneness, he early taught himself 
to clamber about ,,,ith an agility that fe\v chi:dren could have sur. 
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passed, and to sit his first pony-a little Shetland, not bigger than a 
large Ne,vfoundland dog, which used. to COIne into the house to he fed 
by him-even in gallops on very rough ground. lIe became very 
early a declaÏ1ner. IIaving learnt'd the ballad. of IIal'dy I(nute, he 
shouted it forth "rith sllch pertinaciolls enthnsiasnl that the clergy- 
man of his grandfather's parish cOlllplained that he "n1Ïght as well 
Rpeak in a cannon.s Inouth as "rhere that child ,vas." At six years 
of age 
lrs. Cockburn descriLed hÌIu as the 1110St astounding" genillf. 
of a boy she ever sa\v. "lIe ,vas reading a poeIH to his mothe!' 
'when I ,vent in. I nlade hiln read on : it ,vas the description of 

 
shipwreck. His passion rose ,vith the stOrIn. 'There's the nlas'
, 
gone,' says he; 'crash it goes; they ,viII aU perish.' ....'1fter his agi- 
tation he turns to Ine, 'That is too Iuelancholy,' says he; 'I had 
better read you son1ething luore anlusing.' " And after the call, he 
told his aunt he liked. 1\lrs. Cockburn, for "she ,vas a Vl
rtuo80 like 
himself." "Dear 'Valter," says Aunt Jenny, ",vhat is a vi'rtuo8o?" 
" Don't ye kno,v'f 'Vhy, its one who \vishes and ,vin know every- 
thing-. " This last scene took place in his father's house în Edin- 
burgh; but Scott's life at Sand.y-I{nowe, inclnding even the old min. 
ister, Dr. Duncan, 'who so bitterly complained of the boy's ballad- 
spouting, is painted for us, as everybody kno\vs, in the pictura 
of his infancy given in the introduction to the third canto of 
Marmion :- 


" It was a barren scene and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled : 
Bu t ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall flower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin'd wan. 
I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in al1 its round survey"d ; 
And still I thought that shatter'd tower 
The mightie
t work of human power; 
And marvelrd as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitch'd my mind, 
Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had t;purr'd their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Chev ots blue, 
And, borne returning. fill'd the hall 
With revel, wassail rout, and brawl. 
]Iethought that 
tin with trump and clang 
The gateway's broken arches rang; 
Methought grim features, 
emn'd "ith scars, 
Glared through the window's rusty bars; 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 
Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms, 
Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms, 
Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold i 
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Of later fields of feud and fight. 
When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
'Vhile, stretch'd at length upon the floor, 
AO'ain I fought each combat o'er, 
Pebbles and shells in order laid. 
The mimic ranks of war display'd ; 
And onward still the Scottish lion bore, 
And still the scatter"d Southron fled before. 
Still, with vain fondness, could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face 
That brighten'd at. our evening fire! 
From the thatch'd mansion"s grey-hair'd sire, 
"'lse without learning, plain and g-ood. 
And sprung of Scotland"s gentler blood; 
\Vhose eye in age, quick, clear, find keen, 
Show'd what in youth its glance had been; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 
To him the venerable priest. 
Our frequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life 2nd manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint; 
Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke; 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild. 
A self-willed Imp. a grandame's child; 
But, half a plague and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, caress'd." 


A picture this of a child of great spirit, though with that spirit 
was combined an active and subduing sweetness which could often 
conquer, as by a sudden spell, those whom the boy loved. Toward
 
those, however, whom he did not love he could be vindictive. His 
relati ve, the laird of Raeburn, on one oceasion ,vrung the neck of a 
pet starling, '\vhich the child had partly talned. U I fle\vat his throat 
like a ,vild-cat," he said, in recalling the circumstance, fifty years 
later, in his journal on occasion of the old laird's death; "and wa
 
torn from hilll with no little difficulty." And, judging from this 
journal, I doubt ".hether he had ever really forgiven the laird of 
Raeburn. Towards those ,vhom he loved but had offended, his man- 
ner was very different. "I seldom," said one of his tutors, 
Ir. 
)Iitchell, "had occasion all the tinle I ,vas in the falnily to find fault 
,vith him, even for trifles, and only once to threaten serious castiga- 
tion, of ,vhich he was no sooner a,vare, than he suddenly sprang up, 
thre\v his anns about my neck and kissed nle." And the quaint old 
gentleman adds this commentary :-" By such generous and noble 
conduct my displeasure ,vas in a moment converted into esteelll and 
admiration; my soul melted into tenderness, and I ,vas ready to 
mingle my tears with his." The spontaneous and fascinating s\veet- 
ness of his childhood was naturally overshadowed to some extent in 
1ater life by Scott's masculine and proud character, but it was always 
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in hinl. And there "'as nluch of true character in the child behind 
this s\veetness. He had ,,"onderful self-comnutnd, and a perenlptory 
kind of good sense, even in his infancy. '\"hile yet a child under 
six years of v.ge, hearing one of the servants bé'ginning to tell a 
ghost-story to another, and \vell Jino\ving that if he listened it \vould 
scare away his night's rest., he ucted for hiInself ,vith all the pronlpt- 
ness of an eldC'r person acting for hiru, and, in spite of the fascina- 
tion of the subject, resolutely Illuffled his head in the bed-clothes 
and refused to hear the tale. IIis sagacity in judging of the charac- 
ter of others \vas ShO\VIl, too, even as a school-boy; and once it led 
him to take an advantage w1lÏch caused hinl lnany cOlnpunctions in 
after-life, \vhenever he recalled his skilful puerile tactics. On one 
occasion-I tell the story as he himself rehearsed it to Samuel Rogers, 
alJllost at the end of his life, after his attack of apoplexy, and just 
before leaving England for Italy in the hopelFss quest of health-he 
had long d
sired to get above a school-feLo\v in his class, \vho defied [ 
all his efforts, till Scott noticed that ,vhpnever a question ,vas asked 
of his rival, the lad's fingers gr3.sped a partieular button on his ,vaist- 
coat" \vhile his n1Ïnd ,vent jn search of the ans,ver. Scott accordingly 
anticipated that if he could renlove this button, the boy would be 
thrown out, aud so it proved. The button was cut off, and the n
xt 
time the lad 'vas questioned, his fingers being unable to find the but- 
ton, and his ey
s going in perplexed search after his fingers, he stood 
confounded, and Scott Il1astered l>y strategy the place \vhich he could 
not gain by mere industry. " Often in after-lif
," said Scott, in nar- 
rating the nlanæuvre to Rogers, "has the s
'6ht of- him smote llle as 
I passed by him; and often have I resolved to make hint some repara- 
tion, but it ended in good resolutions. Though I never rene\ved my 
acquaintance \vith hiIn, I often sa,v him, for he filled some inferior 
office in one of the courts of la,v at Edinburgh. Poor fellow! I be- 
lieve he is dead; he took early to drinking."* 
Scott's school reputation ""vas one of irregular ability; he H glanced 
like a nleteor frolll one end of the class to the other," and recei \
ed 
more praise for his interpretation of the spirit of his authors than for 
his kno\vledge of their language. Out of school his fmne stood 
higher. He extenlporized innllll1erable stories to ,vhich his school- 
fellows dclighted to listen; and, in spite of his lameness, he ,vas 
always in the thick of the" bickers," or street fig-hts with the boys 
of the town, and reno\vned for his boldness in clinIbing the" kittle 
nine stanes" ,vhich are ,. projected high in air frOIl1 the precipitous 
black granite of the Castle-rock." At honle he was llluch bullied by 
his elder brother Robert, a lively lad, not ,vithout SOllIe po\vers of 
verse-making, ,vho ,vent into the navy, then in an unlucky Inonlent 
passed into the merchant service of the East India COll1pany, and so 


.Lockhart's Life of Scott, i. 128. 
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lost the chance of distinguishing hinlself in the great naval earn.. 
paigns of Kelson. Perhaps Scott ,vould have been all the better for 
a sister a little closer to hill1 than Allne--sicklyand fanciful-appears 
ever to have been. 'fhe llla
culine side of life appears to predomi- 
nate a little too Hluch in his school and college days, and he had sllch 
vw:;t élH:
rg-y, vitality, and pride, that his life at this tilHe \vould have 
Lorne a little tan1Ïng under the influence of a sister thoroughly con- 
genial to hiIu. In relation to hb st udies he ,vas \vilful, though not 
perhaps perverse. He steadily decliuf'd, for instance, to learn Vreek, 
though he lllastf'red Latin pretty fairly. After a tinle spent at the 
High School, Edinburgh, Scott \-vas sent. to a school at Keb;o, ,vhere 
his master nlade a friend and cOlnpanion of hiIll, and so poured into 
hilll a certain aIllount of Latin scholarship \vhich he \\-ould never 
other,vise have obtained. I need hardly add that as a boy Scott ,vas, 
so far as a boy could be. a Tory-a ,vorshipper of the past, and a 
great Conservati ve of any renlnant of the past \vhich reformers \vished 
to get rid of. In the autobiographical fraglnent of 1808, he says, in 
relation to these school-days, "I, ,vith IllY head on fire for chivalry, 
'''as a Cavalier; nlY friend \Vas a Roundheaù; I \vas a Tory, and he 
was a vVhig; I hated Presbyterians, and adnÜred J\Iontrose \vith his 
victorious lIighlanders; he liked the Presbyterian Ulysses, the deep 
and politic Argyle; so that ,ve never ,vanted subjects of dispute, but 
our disputes \vere al ways amicable." And he adds candidly enough: 
"In all these tenets there \vas no real conviction on nlY part, arbing 
out of acquaintance with the vie
Ts or principles of either party. 
. . . . I took up politics at that period, as I{ing Charles II. did 
his religion, from an idt>a that the Cavalier créed \vas the more gen- 
tlf'lnanlike persuasion of the two." And 1 he uniformly amicable 
cbaracter of these controversies bet\veen the young people, itself 
shows ho,v llluch nlore they were controversies of the imagination 
than of faith. I doubt \vhether Scott's cOlirictioJi8 on the issues of the 
Past were ever very nluch Inore decided than they \vere during his 
boyhood; though undoubtedly he learned to understand much 1110re 
profoundly \V hat was really held by the ablest nlen on both sides of 
the
e disputed issues. The result, ho\vever, ,yas, I think, that while 
he entered better and better into both sides as life \vent on, he never 
adopted either \vith any earnestness of conviction, b{'ing content to 
admit, even to hiInself, that 'while his feelings leaned in one direction, 
his rea
on pointed decidedly in the other; and holding that it \yas 
hardly needful to identify hiInself positively \vith either. As regarJed 
the present, however, feeling always carried the day. Scott was a 
Tory all his life. 


, . 
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CHAPTER II. 


YOUTH-CHOICE 011" A PROFESSION. 


A S SCOTT grew up, en tered tIle classes of the college, and began his 
legal 
tudies, first as apprentice to his father, and then in tIle ]a\v 
classes of thp U niver5ity, he bcc
une noticeable to all his fripnds for 
his gigantic lllt-'lllory,-the rich stores of rOlllantic Inaterial \yith ,vhich 
it 'was loaded,-his giant feats of industry for any cherished purposp, 
-his delight in adventure and in all athletic ellterprises,-his grpat 
enjoYlnent of youthful "rows," so long as tlH'Y did not divide the 
knot of friends to ,vhich he belonged, and his skill in I)eacelnaking 
alnongst his own set. During his apprenticeship his only means of 
increasing his slendel' allo

ance with funds \vhich he could devote to . 
his favourite studies, was to earn llI0ney by copying, and he tells us 
hinlsplf that he rClnell1 bereù writing" 120 folio pages \vith no inter\"al 
either for fooù or rest.," fourteen or fifteen hours' very hard ,york at 
the very leBst,-expres8Iy for this purpose. 
In the second year of Scott's appn>nticeship, at al)out the age of 
sixteen, he had an attack of hælllorrhage, no recurrence of 'which 
took place for sonle forty years, but 'which 'was then the beginning of 
the end. During this illn('c;;s silence ,vas absolutely Ï1uposed upon 
hhn,-t,vo old ladies putting their fingers on their lips 'whenever he 
offered to speak. It" as at this tÏ1ne that the lad Legan his study 
of t' e scenic side of history, and especially of canlpaigns, ,vhich 
he illustrated for hhnself hy the arrangement of shells, seeds, and 
pebbles, so as to represent encountering arll1Ïes, in the Inanner referred 
to (and referred to apparently in anticipation of a later stage of Lis 
life than that he \vas then speaking of) in the passage froln the intro- 
duction to the third canto of JI({rlllÏon ,vhich I have already given. 
He also nlanageù so to arrange the looking glasses in his rOOln as to 
see the troops Illarch out to exercise in the llleado,vs, as he lay in bed. 
lIis reading was ahnosT aU iu the direction of Illilitary exploit, or 1'0- 
Inance and lllediæval legend and the later border songs of his o"vn 
country. lIe learned Italian and read Ariosto. Later he learned Span- 
ish and devoured Cervantes, ,,,,hose " n()'Ccl(u
," he said, "first illspirpd 
hilll \vith the aInùition to excel in fiction;' and all that he read and 
adluired he reuH,>lubered. Scott used to illustrate the capricious affin- 
ity of his o\vn nlelnory for 'v hat suited it, and its conlplete rejection 
of \vhat did not, by old Beattie of :àleikledale's an
"rer to a Scotch di- 
vine, \",110 cOIDl'lhllented hinl on the strength of his lllcnlory. " K 0, 
sir," said the old 1301'<1erer, "I havp no connlland of IllY 11leulory. It 
only retains \vhat hit:.;; lIlY fancy; alHI probahly, sir, if you "rere to 
prpach to Ine for t\VO hours, I \\'ould not he able, ,vhen you finished, 
to relnember a ,vord you had been saying." Such a nlelllory, when 
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it belongs to a nlan of genius, is really a sieve of the most valuable 
kind. It sifts a\vay ,vhat is foreign and alien to his genius, and assÎ1n- 
Hates ,vhat is suited to it. In his very last days, ,vhen he was visiting 
Italy for the first time, Rcott delighted inl\1alta, for it recalled to hirH 
,... ertot's I{nlgld8 oJ' JIaZÜt, and 111uch other nlediæval story ,vhich he 
had pored over in his youth. But ,vhen his friends descanted to 
hiIn at Pozzuoli on the Thennæ-comn10nly called the Temple of Se- 
rapis-anlong the ruins of ,vhich he stoùd, he only renlarkpd that he 
,vould beHeve \vhatever he \vas told, "for many of his friends, and 
particularJy 1\11'. l\lorritt, had frequently tried to drive classical an- 
tiquities, as th('y are called, into his head, but they had ahvays found 
his skull too thick." '\Yas it not perhaps SOlne deep literary instinct, 
like that here indicated, \vhich lllade hin1, as a lad, refuse so steadily 
to learn Greek, and try to pro\"e to his indignant professor that Ariosto 
Was superior to 110111er? SC0tt after\vards depply regretted this neglect 
Ðf Greek; but I cannot help thinking- that his regret \vas nlisplaced. 
Greek literature \vould have brüught before his nlind standards of 
poetry and art \vhich could not but have both deeply inlpressed and 
greatly daunted an intellect of so lnuch po\ver; I say both Îlnpressed 
ltnd daunted, because I beHeve that Scott hiInself \vonld never have 

u('ceGded in studies of a classica] kind, ,vhile he luight-like Goethe 
perhaps-ha ve been either Inisled, by admiration for that school, into 
attelllpting ,,,hat \Vas not adapted to his genius, or else disheartened 
in the 'work for 'v hich his character and ancestry really fitted hhn. It 
has been said that there is a real affinity bet\veen Scott and IIolner. 
But the long and refiuent music of 1101ner, once naturalized into his 
11lind, ,vouid have discontented him \vith that quick, sharp, nletrical 
tranlp of his 0"'11 moss-troopers, to ,vhich alone his genius as a poet 
'vas perfectly suited. 
It lnight be supposed that ,vith these ron1antic tastes, Scott could 
scarcely have Inade Inuch of a la\vyer, though the inference ,vould. I 
believe, be quite 11listaken. His father, ho\vever, reproached hillL 
,,,ith being bf>tter fitted for a pedler than a la,vyer,-so persistal1tly did 
he trudge over all the neighbouring counties in search of the beauties 
of nature and the historic associations of battle, siege, or legend. On 
one occasion ,vhen, ,vith their last penny spent, Scott and one of his 
cOlnpanions had returned to Edinburgh, living during their last day 
on drinks of milk offered by generous peasant-wolnen, and the hips 
and haws on the hedges, he relnarked to his father lio\v much he had 
,vi&hed for George PrÍInrose's power of playing on the flute in order to 
earn a 11leal by the ,yay, old 1\11'. Scott, catching grumpiJy 8t the iùea
 
replied, "I greatly dOll bt, sir, you \vere horn for nae better then a. gangrel 
scrape-gut,"-a speech ,vhich very probably suggested his son's con- 
ception of Darsie Latimer's adventures ,vith the Llind fiddler, "Wan 
dering 'Villie," in Iledgauntlet. And it is true that these were the 
day
 of mental and moral fermentation, what was called in Germany 
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the Sturm.und.-Dra.ng, the" fret-and-fury " period of Scott's life, so 
far as one so mello\v and genial in tenlper ever passed through a period 
of fret and fury at all. In other \vords these were the days of rapid 
l11otion, of walks of thirty nIiles a clay \vhich the lalne lad yet found 
no fatigue to hillt; of lllad enterprises, scrapes and drinking-bouts, in 
one of 'which Scott \vas half persuaded by his friends that he actually 
sang a song for the only time in his life. But even in these days of 
youthful sociability, 'with cOlnpanions of his o\vn age, Scott \vas al \vays 
hilllself, and his ÏInperious will often asserted itself. \Vriting of this 
tinle, some thirty-five years or so later, he said, "\Yhen I "vas a boy, 
and on foot expeditions, as \ve had lllany, no creature could be indif- 
ferent \vhich way our course was directed, and I acquiesced in what 
anyone proposed; but if I was once driven to lllake a choice, and felt 
piqued in honour to lnaintain lllY proposition, I have broken off from 
the "vhole party, rather than yield to anyone. No doubt, too, in that 
day of what he himself described as "that silly smart fancies that 
ran in lny brain like the bubbles in a glass of chanlpagne, as brilliant 
to lllY thinking, as intoxicating, as evanescent," solitude \vas no real 
deprivation to him; and one can easily hnagine him lllarching off on 
his solitary ,yay after a dispute 'with his conlpanions, reciting to hiIn- 
self old songs or ballads, \vith that "noticeable but altogether inde- 
scribable play of the upper lip," which l\Ir. Lockhart thinks suggested 
to one of Scott's Dl0St intinlate friends, on his first acquaintance "vith 
hhn, the grotesque notion that he had beeu "a hautboy-player." This 
was the first ÏIl1pression formed of Scott by \VillialH Clerk, one of his 
earliest and life-long friends. It greatly aDlused Scott, \vho not only 
had never played on any instrument in his life, but could hardly make 
shift to join in the chorus of a pupular song without marring its ef- 
feet; but perhaps the inlpression suggested \vas not so very far astray 
after all. Looking to the poetic side of his character, the trulnpet cer- 
tainly ,vould have been the instrunlent that would have best symbo- 
lized the spirit both of Scott's thought and of his verses. 1\11'. Lock- 
hart himself, in sUllln1Ïng up hi
 Í111pres::;ions of Sir Walter" quotes as 
the most expressive of his lines : 


" Sound, sound the clarion t fill the fife r 
To aU the f::ensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name." 


And undoubtedly this gives us the key-note of Scott's personal life as 
,yen as of his poetic po\ver. Above everything he ,vas high-spirited, 
a Dlan of noble, anù, at the sallle thl1e, of luartial feelings. Sir Fran- 
cis Doyle speaks very justly of Sir 'Yalter as " among English singers 
the undoubted inheritor of that truIupet-note, which, under the 
breath of HOlner, has made the wrath of Achilles immortal," and I 
do not doubt that there 'vas sonlething in Scott's face, and especially 
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in the expression of his mouth, to suggest this even to his early col- 
lege companions. Unfortunately, however, even" one cro\vded hour 
of glorious life" lllay SOllletiInes have a "sensual" inspiration, and in 
the
e (lays of youthful adventure, too llu
ny such hours seenl to have 
o\,"'pd their inspiration to the Scottish peasant's chief bane, the High- 
land \vhisky. In his eager search after the old ballads of the Border, 
Scott had lllauya blithe adventure, ,vhich ended only too often in a 
carouse. It \vas soon after this time that he first began those raids 
into Liddesdale, of ,vhich all the world has enjoyed the records in the 
sketches-elubodied subsequently in G 1 lY '}fanne'J'ing-of Dandie 
Dinn1ont, his pony DUlllple, and the various Peppers and Mustards 
frolll \vhose breed there were afterwards introduced into Scott's o\vn 
family, generations of terriers, ahvays nampd, as Sir Walter express- 
ed it, after" t.he cruet." I must quote the now classic record of 
those youthful escapades: 


" Eh Ine," 8aid )Ir. Shortreed, his companion in all these Liddesdale raids, " sic 
an endless fund of humour and drollery a
 he had then wi' him. Never ten yards Imt 
we were either lau
'hing or roaring and singin!;. Wherever we stopped, how brawlie 
he suited himsel' to everybody! He aye did as t'10 lave did; never made himsel' 
the great man or took ony air8 in the company. I've seen him in a' moods in these 
jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk-(this, however. even in 
our wUdest rambles, was bvt rare)-but drunk or sober be was aye the gentleman. 
He looked excf'ssively heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he was never out 0' 
gude h
lnlour ." 


One of the stories of that time will illustrate better the wilder days 
of Scott's youth than any cOllunent :- 


U On reaching one evening,.' says Mr. Lockhart, " some Charlieshope or other (I 
forget the naILe) among those wildernesses, they found a kinJly reception as usual, 
but to their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard 1iving
 a measured and or- 
derly hospitality as respectf d liquor. 
oon after supper, at which a bottle of elder- 
b<:,rry wine alone had been pl'oducf'd, a young student of divinity who happened to 
be in the how
e wa
 called upon to take the' big ha' Bible,' in the good old fashion 
of Burns' Saturday Night; and some progress had been already nlade in the service, 
when the good man of the farm, whose' tendency,' as ]rlr. MitcheH says, 'was sopo- 
rific,' scandalized his wife and the dominie by starting suddenly from his knees and 
rubbinz hi
 eyes, with a stentorian exclamation of 'By - ! here's the keg at 
last" and in tumb!ccl. as he sp:1ke the \vord, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, whom, 
on heariug, a day before, of the advocate'::; approaching visit, he h3d despatched to a 
c('rtain smugglpr's haunt at some considerable d.
tance in quest of a supply ofsomc 
Tun brandy from the Solway frith. 'rho pious' exerch;e' of the house was hopeless- 
Jy interrupted. 'Vith a thousand apologips for his hitherto 
hal>by entertainmf'nt, 
this jol1v Elliot or Armstrong had the welcome keq mounted on the table without a 
monient'8 delay. and ,gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, continued 
carousing auout it until daylight streamed in upon the party. Sir Walter Scott s']- 
dom failed, when I saw hilll in company with hi:-; Lidùe:-;ùa]
 comp:mions. to min ic 
with infinite humour the 8uùden outhurst of his old ho!'t on hearing the clatter of 
borses' feet. which he knew to indicate the arrival of the ke.
, the consternation of 
the dame, and the rueful despair with which the young clergyman closed the book. n * 


* Lockhart's Life (Jf Scott, i. 269-71. 
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No wonder old 1tlr. Scott felt some doubt of his son's snccess at the 
bar, and thought him more fitted in many respects for a "gangrel 
scrape-gut. ,,* 
In spite of all this love of excitenIent, Scott becalne a sound la,vyer, 
and Inight have been a great la'\vyer, had not his pride of character, 
the impatience of his genius, and the stir of his inlagination rend
rerl 
hÍ1n indisposed to ,vait and slave in the precise 11lanner ,vhich the pre- 
possessions of solicitors appoint. 
For Scott's passion for romantic literature ,vas not at all the sort of 
thing ,vhich ,ve ordinarily lllean by boys' or girls' love of rOlnance. 
No amount of drudgery or labour deterred Scott from any undertaking 
on the prosecution of '\vhich he '\vas bent. He ,vas quite the reverse, 
indeed, of ,vhat is usually Ineant by sentiIuental, either in his man- 
ners or his literary interests. As regards the history of his o,vn coun- 
try he ,vas no nlean antiquarian. Indeed he cared for the 1l1ustiest 
antiquarian researches-of the lnediæval kind-so much, that in the 
depth of his troubles he speaks of a talk '\vith a Scotch antiquary and 
herald as one of the things ,vhich soothed hinl 11105t. "I do not know 
anything which relieves the uliud so lnuch fronl the sullens as trifling 
discussions about antiquarian old 1.('01JUlJl1.if8. It is like knitting a 
stocking, diverting the ll1Ïnd '\vithout occupying it."t Thus his love 
of rOlllantic literature ,vas as far as possible froln that of a l11ind which 
only feeds on ronlantic excitelnents ; rather ,vas it that of one ,vho 
,vas so moulded by the transmitted and acquired love of feudal insti- 
tutions 'with all their incidents, that he could not take any deep inter- 
est in any other fashion of hUlnan society. Ko,v the Scotch law was 
full of vestiges and records of that period,-,yas indeed a great stand- 
ing n10nument of it ; and in numbers of his ,vritings Scott shows '\vith 
how deep an interest he had studied the Scotch la'\v fron1 this point of 
vie,v. He remarks sonlewhere that it ,vas natural for a Scotclllnan to 
feel a strong attachment to the principle of rank, if only on the ground 
that almost any Scotclunan might, 
nùer the Scotch la,v, turn out to 
be heir-in-tail to sonIe great Scotch title or estat.a by the death of in- 
tervening relations. And the la,v ,vl1ich sometimes caused such sud- 
den transformations, had subsequently a true interest for him of 
course as a novel \vriter, to say nething of his interest in it as an anti- 
quarian and historian ,vho loved to repeople tlH
 earth, not Inerely 
,vith the picturesque groups of the soldiers and courts of the past, but 
,vith the actors in all the various quaint and hOlncly transactions and 
puzzlements '\vhich the feudal ages had Lrought forth. Hence though, 
as a Inatter of fact, Scott never 11lade nluch figure as an advocate, he 
becanle a very respectable, and Inight unquestionably have become a 
very great, la,vyer. \Vhen he started at the bar, ho'\vever, he had 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, Í. 206. 
t Lockhart's Lite of Scott, ix.221. 
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not acquired the tact to Í1npres
 an ordinary ass
mbly. In one case 
which be conductpd before the Genpral Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, when defending a parish minister threatened with deposition for 
drunkenness and unseemly behaviour, hè certainly tnissed the proper 
tone,-first receiving a censure for the freedom of his lnanner in treat- 
ing the allegations against his client, and then so far collapsing under 
the rebuke of the IVloderator, as to lose the force and urgency neces- 
sary to produce an effect on his audience. But these ,vere lnerely a 
boy's Inishaps. lIe ,vas certainly by no means a Heaven-born orator, 
and therefore could not expect to spring into exceptionally ea'J'ly dis- 
tinction, and the only true reason for his relative failure ,vas tbat he 
was so full of litprary po\ver, and so proudly inlpatient of the fetters 
,vhich prudence seemed to inlpose on his extra-profe::-sional proceed- 
ings, that he never gained the credit he deserved for the general COUl- 
mon sense, the un\vearied industry, and the keen appreciation of the 
ins and outs of legal nlethod, ,vhich Inight have raised him to the 
highest reputation even as a judge. 
All readers of his novels kno\v ho,v Scott de1ights in the humours 
of the law. By ,yay of illustration take the following passage, \vhich 
is both short and amusing, in ,vhich Saunders Fairford-the old 
solicitor painted froln Scott's father in Redgauntlet-descants on the 
la"v of the stirrup cup. "It was decided in a case before the town 
bailies of Cupar Angus, ,vhen Luckie Siulpson's cow had drunk up 
Luckie Jamieson's browst of ale, 'v bile it stood in the door to cool, 
that there ,vas no dalnage to pay, because the crumnlie drank ,,'ithout 
sitting do\vn; such being the cirCUlnstances Lonstituting a Doch an 
Dorroch, "which is a standing drink for which no reckoning is paid." 
I do not be1ieve that anyone of Scott's contemporaries had greater 
1egal ability than he, though, as it happened, they ,vere never fairly 
tried. But he had both the pride and impatience of genius. It 
fretted hinl to feel that he "vas dependent on the good opinions of 
solicitors, and that 'they who were incapable of understanding his 
genius thought the less instead of the better of him as an advocate, 
for every indication he gave of that genius. Even on the day of his 
call to the bar he gav
 expression to a sort of hU111orous foretaste of 
this impatience, saying to \Villianl Clerk, who had been called "vith 
hinl, as he mimicked the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at 
the Cross of Edinburgh \vaiting to be hired for the harvest, "\Ve've 
stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, and deil a ane has speered our 
price." Scott continued to practice at the bar -nominally at least- 
for fourteen years, but the most which he e\Ter seems to have made in 
anyone year was short of 230l., and latterly his practice was much 
dilninishing instead of increasing. His own Í1l1patience of solicitors' 
patro:lage '\vas against hinl; his well-kno\vn dabblings in poetry were 
still more against him; and his general repute for wild and un- 
professional adventurousness-\vhich was much greater than he de. 
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served-wa
 probably most of all against him. Before he had been 
six years at the bar he joinerl the organization of the Edinburgh V 01- 
unteer Cavalry, took a very active part in the drill, and ""vas lllade 
their Quartf'rnlaster. Then he visited London, and becallle largely 
kno,vn for his ballads and his love of baUads. In his eighth year at 
the bar he acceptt'cl a small pernla_nent appointrnent, ,vith 300l. a year, 
as sheriff of Selkirkshire ; and this occurring soon after his lnarriage 
to a lady of SOlne 111eans, no doubt diIninished still further his pro- 
fessional zea1. For onp-third of the tiIne during ,vhich Scott practised 
as an advocate he Inade no pretense of taking interest in that part of 
his ,york, though he ,vas ahvays deeply interested in the la\v itself. 
In 1806 he undf'rtook gratuitously the duties of a Clerk of Session- 
a pennanent officer of the Court at Edinburgh-and discharged them 
'wit.hout renUlneratioll for five years, fronl 1806 to 1811, in order to 
secure his ultilnate succession to the office in the place of an invalid, 
,vho for that period received all the elllolulnents and did none of the 
,vorle Nevertheless Scott's legal abilities were so ,veIl known, that it 
was certainly at one time intended to offer hhn a Barony of the 
Exchequer, and it ,vas his o,vn doing apparently, that it ,vas not 
offered. The life of literature and the life of the Bar hardly ever suit, 
and in Scott's case they suited the less, that he felt hiIllself likely to 
be a dictator in one field, and only a postulant in the other. Literature 
,vas a far greater gainer ùy his choice, than Law could have been a 
loser. For his capacity for the la'v he shared \vith thousands of able 
men, his capacity for literature ,vith fe,v or none. 


CHAPTER III. 


LOVE AND l\IARRIAGE. 


ONE Sunday, about t\VO years before his can to the bar, Scott offered 
his u111brella to a young lady of much beauty ,vho ,vas coming out of 
the Greyfriars Church during a sho\ver; the ulnbrella ,vas graciously 
acceptpd; and it \vas not an unprecedented consequence that Scott 
fell in loye ,,,ith the borro,ver, ,vho turned out to be 
Iargaret, 
daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches, of Invernay. 
For near six year after this, Scott indulged the hope of lllarrying this 
lady, and it dqes not seem doubtful that the lady \vas in part responsi- 
ble for this inlpression. Scott's father, ,vho thought his son's pros- 
pects vpry inferior to those of 1\Ii
.s Stuart Belches, felt it his duty to 
,yarn the baronet of his son's vic\ys, a ,yarning ,vhich the old gentle- 
man appears to have received \vith that grand unconcern character- 
istic of elderly persons in high position, as a hint intrinsically incredi- 
ble, or at least un\vorthy of notice. But he took no alarm, and 
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Scott's attentions to 
Iargaret Stuart Belches contiRued till close on 
the eve of her marriage, in 1796, to 'Yil1iam Forbes (afterwards Sir 
'Vi1liam Forbes), of Pitsligo, a banker, ,vho proved' to be one of Sir 
,,, alter's most generous and nlost de1icate-lnilldpd friends, when his 
time of troubles caIne to\vards the end of both their lives. \Vhether 
Scott ,vas in part nlÍstaken as to the impression he had made on the 
young lady, or she \vas n1Ïstaken as to the impression he had made on 
herself, or ,vhether other circumstances intervened to cause misunder- 
standing, or the grand indifference of Sir John gave \vay to active in- 
tervention ,vhen the question became a practical one, the ,vorld '\vill 
no\v never kno,v, but it does not see

 very likely that a Ulan of so 
much force as Scott, ,vho certainly had at one tÍlne assured hiInsclf at 
least of the young lady's strong regard, should have bf'en easily dis- 
placed even by a rival of ability and of n10st generous and anlÍablp 
character. 
\n entry in the diary ,vhich Scott kept in 1827, after 
Constable's and Ballantyne's failure, and his ,vife's death, seenlS to 
nle to suggest that there nlftY have been some nÚsunderstanding be- 
t\veen the young people, though I anl not sure that the inference is 
justified. The passage conlpletes the story of this passion-Scott's 
first and only deep passion-so far as it can ever be known to us; 
and as it is a very pathetic and characteristic entry, Dnd the attach- 
nlf'nt to '\vhich it refers had a great influence on Scott's life, both in 
kf>eping him free from sonle of the ll10St dangerous teluptations of 
the young, during his youth, and in creating ,vithin hiln au interior 
,vorld of dreams and recol]eetions throughout his \vhole life, on 
,vhich his imaginative nature ,vas continually fed-I Inay as well 
givp it. "lIe had taken," says 1\11'. Lockhart, "for that ,vinter 
(1827], the house Ko. 6 Shandwick Place, which he occupipd by the 
month during the remainder of his servitude as a clerk of session. 
Very near this house, he ,vas told a few days after he took posses- 
sion, d \velt the aged l110ther of his first love ; and he expressed to his 
friend, 
Irs. Skene, a ,vish that she 
hould carry hhu to rene\v an ac- 
quaintance \vhich 
ef>ms to have bef>n interrupted from the period of 
his youthful romance. 1\1rs. Skene cou1p1ied ,vith hi8 desirp, and she 
tells me that a very painful scene ensued." His diary says,-" :K 0- 
vpmher 7th. Began to settle myself this morning after tlH-
 hurry of 
mind and even of body ,vhich I have latply undcrgonp. I ,vent to 
nlùke a visit and fairly softened lllyself, 1i1{e au 01<1 fool, ,vith recaH- 
ing old stories till I ,vas fit for nothing but shedding tears and reppat- 
iug verses for the whole night. This is sad ,vork. The very grave 
gives up its dead, and tinle rolls back thirty years to add to my per- 
plexities. I don't care. I begin to gro\v case-hardened and like a 
stag turning at bay, my naturally good tenlper grows fierce and 
dangerous. Yet 'v hat a rOluance to tell-and told I fear it 'will one 
day be. And then lllY three years of drealning and lllY t \VO years of 
wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But the dead will feel no 
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pain.-November 10th. At t\velve o'clock I went again to poor Lady 
,J ane to talk over old stories. I am not clear that it is a right or 
hf>althful indulgence to be ripping up old sores, but it seems to give 
her deep-rooted sorrow \vords, and that is a lllental blood-letting. To 
tue these things are now l11atter of calm and solemn recollection, 
never to be forgotten, yet scarce to be relnelnbered with pain."* It 
was in 17û7, after the break- up of his hopes in relation to this attach- 
ment, that Scott \vrote the lines To a Violt,t, which l\lr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, in his thoughtful and striking introduction to Scott's poems, 
rightly characterizes as one of the 1l10St beautiful of those poems. It 
JS, ho\vever, far from one characteristic of Scott, inòf'ed, so different 
in style froln the best of his other poenls, that ..l\Ir. Bro\vning lllight 
,veIl have said of Scott, as he once affinned of himself, that for the 
purpose of one particular poem, he "who blo\vs through bronze," 
had "breathed through silver,"-had "curbed the liberal hand sub- 
servient proudly,"-and tamed his spirit to a key elsewhere unknown. 


" The violet in her greenwood bower. 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


Ie Though fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dewdrop's weight reclining, 
I've seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


"The summer sun that dew shalI dry. 
En
 yet the day be past its morrow; 
Nor longer in my false love's eye 
Remain'd the tear of partin
 sorrow." 


These lines obviously betray a feeling of resentment, which mayor 
may not have been justified; but they are perhaps the nlost delicate 
prorluced by his pen. The pride 'which \vas al ways so notable a fea- 
ture in Scott, probably sustained hiIll through the keen, in\vard pain 
which it is very cf>rtain from a great many of his own \vords that he 
n1ust have suffered in this uprooting of his lllOst passionate hopes. 
And it was in part probably the same pride \vhich led hilll to form
 
,\"ithin the year, a ne\v tie-his engagelnent to 
laden1oiselle Char- 
pentier, or l\liss C'arpf'nter as she ,vas usually called,-the daughter 
of a French royalist of Lyons \vho had dierl early in the revolution. 
She had COIne. after her father's death to England, chiefly, it fSeems; 
because in the Marquis of Do\vnshire, ,,,ho \vas an old friend of the 
family, her mothf'f kne\v that she should find a protector for her 
children. 
Iiss Carpenter was a lively beauty, probably of no great 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott J ix. 183-4. 
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depth of character. TIle few letters givpn of hers in 1tlr. Lockhart's 
Hfe of Scott, give the impression of an amiable, petted girl, of some- 
what thin and e8piègle character, who ,vas rather charmed at the 
depth and intensity of Scott's nature, and at t.he expect.ations ,vhich 
he seemed to fonn of ,vhat love should Inean, than capalJle of real- 
izing thenl. Evidently she had no inconsiderable pleasure in display; 
but she made on the whole a very good \vHe, only one to be pro- 
tected by hin1 froIll every care, and not one to share Scott's deeper 
anxieties, or to participate in his drealns. Y et 
rrs. Scott was not 
devoid of spirits and self-control. For instance, ,vhen Mr. Jeffrey, 
having revie,ved Jfármion in the Edinburgh in that depreciating and 
omniscient tone ,vhich ,vas then considered the evidence of critical 
acumen, dined ,vith Scott on the very day on ,vhich the review had 
appeared, 
Irs. Scott behaved to hiln through the \vhole evening ,vith 
the greatest politeness, but fired this parting shot Íll her brok,
n Eng- 
lish, as he took his leave,-" 'VeIl, good night, 
Ir. Jeffrey,-dey tell 
me you have abused Scott in de llevicw, and I hope 1\11'. Con
table 
has paid you very ,veIl for ,vriting it." It is hinted that Mrs. Scott 
was, at the time of Scott's greatest fatne, far ll10re exhilarated by it 
than her husband with his strong sense and sure self-measurement 
ever ,vas. 1\11'. Lockhart records that 1\lrs. Grant of Laggan once 
said of them, (( 
lr. Scott al\vays seelns to Ine l.ke a glass, through 
which t.he rays of adIniration pass without sensibly affecting it; but 
the bit of paper that lies beside it will presently be in a ùlaze, and no 
wonder." The bit of paper, however, never 'vas in a blaze that I 
know of; and possibly 1\lrs. Grant's remark n1ay have had a little 
feminine spite in it. At all events, it ,vas not till the rays of mis- 
fortune" instead of adn1iration, fe!l upon Scott's life, that the delicate 
tissue paper shrivelled up; nor does it seem that, even then, it ,vas 
the trouble, so n1ucÌl as a serious Inalady that had fixed on Lady Scott 
before Sir "\\r alter's troubles began, which really scorched up her 
life. That she did not feel ,vith the depth and intensity of her 
husband, or in the satne key of feeling, is clear. After the failure, 
and during the preparations for abandoning the house in Edinburgh, 
Scott records in his diary :-" It is ,vith a sense of pain that I leave 
behind a parcel of trun1pery prints and little ornaments, once the - 
pride of Lady Scott's heart, but \vhich she sa\v consigned ,vith indif- 
ference to the chance of an anction. Tl)ings that have had their day 
of importance, 'with me, I cannot forget, though the 111ercst trifles; 
but I am glad that she, ,vith bad health, and enough to vex her, has 
not the same useless mode of associating recollections ,vith this un- 
pleasant business." * 
Poor Lady Scott! It ,vas rather like a bird of paradise mating ,vith 
an eagle. Yet the result ,vas happy on the ,vhole; for she haà a 


· Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 273. 
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thoroughly kindly nature, and a true heart. \Vithin ten days before 
her death, Scott enters in his diary :-" Still ,vel coming nle with a 
smile, and asserting she is better." She \vas not the ideal wife for 
Scott; but she loved him, sunned herself in his prosperity, and tried 
to bear his adversity cheerfully. In her last illness she would always 
reproach her husband and children for their meh
ncholy faces, even 
when that Inelancholy ,vas, as she well knew, due to the approaching 
shadow of her own death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EAJtLIEST POETRY AND BORDER MINSTRELSY. 


SCOTT'S first serious attempt in poetry ,vas a version of Bürger's 
Lenore, a spectre-ballad of the violent kind, much in favour in Ger- 
many at a somewhat earlier period', but certainly not a specin1en of 
the higher order of imaginative genius. However, it stirred Scott's 
youthful blood, and made him "wish to heaven he could get a skull 
and two cross-bones!" a mode
t desire, to be expressed with so much 
fervour
 and one ahnost immediately gratified. Probably no one ever 
gave a more spirited version of Bürger's ballad than Scott has given; 
but the use to which 
Iiss Cranstoun, a friend and confidante of his 
love for 1tIiss Stuart Belches, strove to turn it, by getting it printed, 
bl
zoned, and richly bound, and presenting it to the young lady as a 
proof of her adn1Írer's abilities, was perhaps hardly very sagacious. 
It is quite possible, at least, that Miss Stuart Belches nlay have re- 
garded this vehement admirer of spectral wedding journeys and skel- 
eton bridals, as unlikely to prepare for her that comfortahle, trim, 
and decorous future which young ladies usually desire. At any rate, 
the bold stroke failed. The young lad y adlnired the verses, but, as 
we have seen, declined the translator. Perhaps she regarded banking 
as safer, if less brilliant, \vork than the nlost effective description of 
skeleton riders. Indeed, Scott at this time--to those ,vho did not 
know 'v hat 'vas in him, which no one, not even excepting hiInself, 
did-had no very sure prospects of comfort, to say nothing of "\vealth. 
It is curiows, too, that his first adventure in literature 'was thus con- 
nected with his interest in the preternatural, for no man ever lived 
,vhose genius \vas sounder or healthier, and less dbposed to d\vell on 
the half-and-half lights of a dim and eerie 'world; yet ghostly subjects 
always interested him deeply, and he often touched theln in his 
stories, more, I think, from the strong artistic contrast they afforded 
to his favourite conceptions of life, than from any other motive. 
There never ,vas, I fancy, an organization less susceptible of this order 
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of fears and superstitions than his own.... 'Vhen a friend jokingly 
urged him, within a fe,,,, nlonths of his death, not to leave Rome on a 
Friday, as it \vas a day of bad Olllen for a journey, he replied, laugh- 
ing, "Superstition is very picturesque, and I nUlke it, at times, stand 
me in great stead, but I never allo\v it to interfere with interest or 
convenience." BasH Hall reports Scott's having told hiIn on the last 
{'vening of the year 1824, \vhen they were talking over this subject, 
that "having once arrived at a country inn, he \vas told there was no 
bed for hÏ111. '
o place to lie do\vn at all 
 ' said he. ' 
 0,' ::;aid the 
people of the house; 'none, except a roonl in \vhich there is a corpse 
lying.' '\V elI,' said he, 'did the person die of any contagiou
 dis- 
order?' 'Oh, no ; not at all,' said they. "V ell, then,' continued he, 
, let Ule have the other bed. So,' said Sir \Valter, 'I laid ll1e do\vn, 
and never had a better night's 81eep in Iny life.'" He was, indeed, a 
Dlan of iron nerve, whose truest artistic enjoyment ,vas in noting the 
forms of character seen in full daylight by the light of the most or- 
dinary experience. Perhaps for that reason he can on occasion relate 
a preternatural incident, such as the appearance of old Alice at the 
fountain, at the very moment of her death, to the 1\laste1' of Ravens- 
wood, in The Bride of Lamrnermoor, \vith great effect. It \vas prob- 
ably the vivacity ,vith which he realized the violence which such inci- 
dents do to the terrestrial common sense of our ordinary nature, a.nd 
at the saIne tiIne, the sedulous accuracy of detail \\,ith which he nar- 
rated theIn, rather than any, even the smallest, special su
ceptibility 
of his own brain to thrills of preternatural kind, which gave him 
rather a unique pleasure in dealing \vith such preternatural elelnents. 
8(nnetimes, however, his ghosts are a little too muscular to produce 
their due effect as ghosts. In translating Bürger's LaIIad his great 
success lay in the vividness of the spectre's horseInanship. For in- 
stance, - 


"Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash ! splash ! along the sea; 
The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee," 


is far better than any g110Stly touch in it; so, too, everyone will re- 
member how spiritf'd a rider is the \vhite Lady of Avenel, in The 
Monastery, and ho\v vigorously she takes fords,-as vigorously as the 
sheriff himself, ,vho was very fond of fords. On the \vhole, Scott ,vas 
ioo sunny and healthY-luinded for a ghost-seer; and the skull and 
cross- bones with ,vhich he ornanlf'nted his "den" in his father's 
hûu,;e, did not succeed in tetnpting him into the \vorld of t\vilig-ht and 
cob\vebs ,vherein he made his first literary excursion. His lVilliam 
and 11l3len, the llalne he gave to his transiation of Bürger's Lenore, 
made in 179,), was effective, after all, more for its rapid movement, 
than for the ,veirdness of its effects. 
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If, ho,vever, it was the ra,v preternaturalism of such ballads as 
Biirger's which first lpd Scott to test his own po\vers, his genius soon 
turnf'd to lllore appropriate anrl natural subjects. Ever since his ear- 
liest college days he had been collecting, in those excursions of his into 
Liddesdale and f'lsewhere, lnaterials for a book f/1 The .JIinst'reb:y of 
t1wScottisl
 BonZc'l''' and the pllhlication of this work, in January, 1802, 
(in two volulnes at first), \vas his first great literary SUCCèSS. The 
\vhole edition of eight hundred copies was sold within the ye:lr, while 
the skill and care "vhich Scott had devoted to the historical illustration 
of the ballads, and the force and spirit of his own ne\v bal- 

àÙS, ,vritten in hnitation of the old, gained hilll at once a 
\Tery high literary nan1e. And the nalne 'vas ,veIl deserved. The 
B01'de1' J."llinstrelsy ,vas lllore comlnensurate in '1YIJl,r;e ,vith the genius 
of Scott, than even the rOJll3.n tic poelns by which it ,vas soon follo,ved, 
Hnd which ,vere received ,vith such universal and almost unparalleled 
delight. For Scott's Burder jIinstrebsy gi ves more than a glilnpse of 
all his In any great po\vers-his hbtorical industry and knowledge, his 
nlasculiue hUlllour, his delight in restoring the vision of the" old. sim- 
'PIe, violent ,vorId" of rugged actÍ\
ity and excitelllC'nt, as well as that 
power to kindle men's hearts, as by a trunlpet-call, ,yhich \Vas the 
chief secret of the charn10f his O'Yll greatest poenlS. It is lunch easier 
to discern the great novelist of subsequent years in the Borde]' jlin- 
stl'el8!/ than even in 1'1w Lay of the Last _JIiJZ8trel, Jlarmiun, and The 
Lrrd.ll (
f t1
(' Lrtke taken together. FroIn those rOluantic poeuls you 
..vould never guess that Scott entered 1110re eagerly and heartily into 
the eOnll110n incidents and con1ll1on cares of every-day hUJnan life than 
into the I1108t rOlnal1tic fortunes; frolIl thf'In you \vould never kno\v 
ho\v completely he had ll1astered the leading features of quite differ- 
ent periods of our history; fron1 then1 you \\
ould never infer that you 
had before you one of the best plodders, as ,yell as one of the 1110st en- 
thusiastic drealners, in British literature. But all this Inight have 
bppn gathered fronl the various introductions and notes to the Border 

fiIZ8trel8!1, ,vhich arc full of Hkilful illustrations, of conunents teeIH- 
ing \vith lllunour, and of historic ,veight. The general introduction 
gi\Tes us a general survey of the graphic picturf's of Border quarrels, 
their sÏInple violence and silnrle cunning. It enters, for instance, 
,vith grave htunour into the strong distinction takpn in the debatable 
land bet\veen a "freebooter" and a " thief," and the difficulty ,vhich 
the inland counties had in grasping it, and paints for us, with great 
vivacity, the various Border superstitions. Another com1uentary on a 
very aUlusing ballad, cOillIlleI110rating the lllanner in which a blind 
harper stole a horse and got paid for a mare he had not lost, gives an 
account of the curious tenure of land, called that of the" king's rent.- 
allers," or "kindly tenants;" and a third describes, in language as 
vivid as the historical rOlllance of KenillCortlt, written years after, the 
manner in 'v hich Queen Elizabeth received the ne,vs of a check to her 
policy, and vented her spleen on the King of Scotland. 
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So much as to the breadth of the literary area wllich this first book 
of Scott's covered. As regards the poetic po\ver ,vhich his own ne\v 
ballads, in Íll1itation of the old ones, evinced, I cannot say that those 
of the first issue of the Borde1 7 Jlilistrels!/ Indicatf'd anyt1{ing like the 
force ,vhich n1ight have been expected frOIn one ,vha wa5 so soon to b., 
the author of 1I1(tnnion, though nlany of Scott's ,vannest adluirers, 
including Sir Francis Doyle, seeHl to place Glenflnl(ls aU10ng- his fin. 
cst produc
ions. But in the third vohllne of the Border Minstrelsy, 
,yhich did not appear till 1803, is c()nt
Üned a ballad on the assassina. 
tion of the Regent l\Iurray, the story being told by his assassin, which 
seen1S to n1e a speciu1en of his very highest poetical powers. In Cad. 
YOU) Castle you have not only that rousing trulnpet-note 'which you 
hear in Jfarnâon, but the p0111p and glitter of a grand Inartial scene 
is painted \vith all Scott's peculiar terseness and yigour. The opening 
is singularly happy in preparing the reader for the description of a 
violent deed. The Earl of Arran, chief of the clan of Halniltons, is 
chasing an10ng the old oaks of Cadyo,v Castle,-oaks which belonged 
to the ancient Caledonian forest,-the fierce, ,vild bulls, 111 ilk- ,vhite, 
,vith black n1uzzles, ,vhich were not extirpated till shortly before 
Scott's o,vn birth :- 


"Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Who;;;;e limbs a thouf:and y
ars have worn, 
What sullen roar conleS down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn? 


" Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
r.l'hat roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 


"Fierce on the hunter's quiver'd band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns. with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 


"Aim'd wen, the chieftain's lance has flown; 
Struggling in blood the savage lies j 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan,- 
Sound, merry huntsman 1 sound the pryse 1 
, 


It is while the hunters are resting after this feat, that Bothwell- 
11augh dashes alnong t.hen1 headlong, spurring his jaded steed with 
poniard instead of spur :- 


" From gory seHe and ree1ing steed, 
Spran.
 the fierce horseman with a bound, 
AHd reekin.
 from the recent deed, 
Be dash'd his carbine on the gr01:.nd." 


And then Bothwellh'lugh tens his tBJe of blood, describing the proces- 
sion from which he had singled out his prey ;- 
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" 'Dark 1tlorton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder's foul minion, led the van; 
And clash'd their broad
words in the rear 
The wild ,Macfarlanes' plaided clan. 


'" Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 
Obsequious at their Regent's rein, 
And haggard Lindsay's iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 


", 'Mid pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 
Proud Murray's plumage floated high; 
Scarce could his trampling charger move, 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 


" 'From the raised vizor's shade, his eye, 
Dark rolling, !!.lanced the ranks al'Jng, 
And his st.eel truncheon waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 


U 'But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 
A pa8
in
 shade of doubt and awe: 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 
" Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! " 


" , The deat
-shot parts,-thc charger springs,- 
\Vild rises tumult's startling roar! 
And Murray's plumy helmet rings- 
Rings on tbe ground to rise no 111ore. ' " 


This ,vas the ballad which made so strong an inlpression on Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. Referring to S0111e of the lines I have quoted, 
Call1pbell said,-" I have reveated thenl so often on the Sorth Bridge 
that the 'v hole fraternity of coaclllllen know 111e by tongue as I pass. 
To be sure, to a ulind in sober, serious, 8treet- "Talking humour, it Injlst 
bear an appearance of lunacy when one staulps \vith the hurried pace 
and fervent shake of the head ","hich strong, pithy poetryexcites."* 
I suppose anf>cdotes of this kind have been oftener told of Scott than 
of any other English poet. Indeed, Sir 'Va1ter, who understood hinl- 
self ,veIl, gives the explanation in one of his diarips :-" laIn sf'llsi- 
ble," he says, "that if there be anything good about IllY poetry or 
prose either, it is a hurried frankness of COllI position, \vhich plenses 
soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and active dispositions. "t 
He nlÏght have 
ncluded old people too. I ha\Te heard of t,vo old men 
-complete strangers-passing each other on a dark London nig-ht, 
\vhen one of theln happened to be rep::ating to hinlself, just as C'ainp- 
bell did to the hackney coachmen of the :North Bridge of Edinburgh, 
the last lines of the account of Floddf'll Field in .l1larndon, " Charge 
Chester, charge," \v hen suddenly a cry came out of the darkness, "On, 


It' Lockhart's Life of Scott. Ïi. 7iJ. 
t Lockhart's Life of Chri8( viii. 370. 
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Stanley, on," whereupon they finished the death of 
Iarmion between 
them, took off their hats to each other, and parted, laug-hing. Scott's 
is almost the only poetry in the English lailguage that not only runs thus 
in the head of average nlen, but heats the head in which it rnns by the 
mere force of its hurried frankness of style, to use Scott's o,vn terms, 
or by that of its strong and pithy eloquence, as Canlpbell phrased it. 
And in Uadyow Castle this style is at its cuhllinating point. 


CHAPTER V. 


SCOTT'S MATURER POEMS. 


SCOTT'S genius fio\vered late. GfldyoUJ Castle, the first of his poeIns, 
I think, that has indisputable gf'nius plainly stamped on its terse and 
fiery lines, ,vas COlllposed in 1802, \vhen he ,vas already thirty-one 
years of age. It ,vas in the sanle year that he 'v rote the first canto of 
hi
 first great rOlnance in ven;e, 17u! Lay of the L(u<t Jfiustrel, a poem 
\vhich did not appear till 1803, ,vhen he ,vas thirty-four. The first 
canto (not including the frame\vork, of which the aged harper is the 
principal figure) 'V8S ,vrittf'n in the lodgings to which he "'as confinpd 
for a fortnight in 1802, by a ki
k received frolll a horse on Porto- 
bello sands, during a charge of the ,... olunteer Cavalry in which Scott 
,vas cornet. The poenl was originally intended to be included in the 
BO'l'der Jfinstl'eb;y, as one of the studies in the antique style, but goon 
outgrew the lilnits of such a study both in length and in the frpedonl 
of its luanner. Both the poorest and the best parts of TILe Lay ,vere 
in a special 11U111ne1' due to Lady Dalkeith (aftpl'wards Duchess of 
Buccleugh), ,vho suggested it, and in ,vhose honour the poelll ,vas 
,vrÏtten. It ,vas she ,vho requested Scott to ,vrite a poeln OIl the legf'nd 
of the goblin page, Gilbert I-Iorner, and this Scott attempted,-and, so 
far as the goblin hilllself ,vas concernf'd, conspicuously failed. He 
hinlself clearly sa' v that the story of this unnlanageable Ì1up ,vas both 
confu
ed anà uninteresting, and that in fact he had to extricate hiul- 
Helf fronl the original ground,,'ork of the tale, as fronl a reg-ular lit- 
erary scrape, in the best way he could. In a lettpr to 1\11:-:s Se,vard, 
Scott says,-" At length the story appeared so uncouth that I ,vas fain 
to put it into the nlout.h of nlY old minstrel, lest the nature of it 
should bp nÜsunderstood, and I should be suspected of setting up a 
new school of poetry, instead Of a feeble atteln pt to imitate the old. 
In the procf'ss of the romance, the page, intended to be 
 principal 
person in the "rork, contrivpd (from the baseness of his natural pro- 
pensities, I suppose,) to slink down stairs into the kitchen, and now 
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he nlust e'en al)ide there."* And I venture to say that no reader of 
the poenl ever distinctly understood ,vhat the goblin page did or did 
not do, what it ,vas that \vas "lost" throughout the pOCIn, and 
" founù" at the conclusion, 'what ,vas the object of his personating 
the young heir of the house of S('ott, and ,vhether or not that object 
was answered :-\vhat use, if any, the magic. book of l\1ichael Scott 
was to the Lady of Branksolne, or ,vhether it ,vas only harnl to her; 
and I douLt llloreover ,vhether anyone ever cared an iota \vhat an- 
swer, or \vhether any answer, nlight be given to any of the
e ques- 
tions. All this, as 
cott hÏ111self clearly ppl'ceived, ,vas left con- 
fusçd, and not sÏ1nply Yag-ue. The goblin itnp had been lllore cer- 
tainlyan inlp of mischief to hiIn than even to his Loyish ances- 
tor. But if Lady Dalkeith suggested the poorest part of the 
poenl, she certainly inspired its best part. Scott says, as we 
have seen, that he brought in the aged harper to sa\re hiInself 
froln the iInputation of "setting up a ne,v school of poetry" instead 
of hunlbly jmitating an old school. But I think that the chivalrous 
,vish to do honour to Laùy Dalkeith, both as a personal friE'nd and as 
the ,vife of his" chief,"-as he always called the head of the house 
of Scott,-had nlore to do \yith the i
trodnction of the aged harper, 
than the \vish to guard hilnself against the Îlllputation of attelnpting 
a nc,v poetic style. lIe clearly intended the Duchess of The Lay to 
represent the Countess for \vhom he ,vrote it, and the aged harper, 
,vith his reverence and gratitude and self-distrust, ,vas only the dis- 
guise in ,vhich he felt that he could bC'st pour out his loyalty, and 
the ronlantic devotion ,vith which both Lord and Lady Dalkeith, but 
especially the latter, had inspired hilll. It ,vas certainly this beauti- 
ful franltHVOrk \vhich assured the iUlnlediate success and perIllanent 
chal'ln of the poenl; and the inunediate success was for that day 
sornething marvellous. The nlagnificent quarto edition of 750 copies 
,vas soon exhausted, and an octavo edition of 1500 copies ,vas sold 
out \vithin the year. In the follo,ving year t,\,O editions, containing 
together 42::;0 copies, ,vere disposed of, and before t\venty-five years 
had elapsed, that is, before 1830, 44,000 copies of the poenl had been 
bought by the public in this countr.\
, taking account of the legiti- 
mate trade alone. Scott gained in all by 11lte Loy 709l., an unprece- 
dented sunl in those thnes for an author to obtain fro III any pJenl. 
Little more than half a century before, Johnson received but fifteen 
guineas for his statl>ly poem on The Vanity of IIllman 1Vishes, and but 
ten guineas fo
 his London. I do not say that Scotfs poenl had not 
much more in it of tr
le poetic fire, though Scott hirnself, I be- 
li8ye, preferred these poeIns of Johnson's to anything that he hitllself 
eV8r ,vrote. But the disproportion in the re,varù ,vas certainly 
enor
110US9 and yet ,vhat Scott gained by his Lay ,vas of course much 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, li. 217. 
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Jess tl13n he gained by any of his subspquent poems of equal, or any. 
thing like equal, length. Thus for Marnlion he received 1000 guin- 
pas long bpfore the poelll \vas published, and for one-Italf of the copy- 
right of The Lord of the Isles Constable lxlid 8('ott 1500 guineas. If 
\ve ask ourselves to ,,,hat this yast popularity of Scott's poems, and 
especially of the earlier of thelll (for, as often happens, he \vas bet- 
ter relllunerated for his later and much inferior poenls than for his 
earlier and more brilliant productions) is due, I think the ans\ver 
l11Ust be for the l110st part, the high rOlnantic glo,v and extraordinary 
}'()Inantic 
inlplicit.r of the poetical elen1pnts thpy contained. Take 
the old harper of Tlte Lay, a figure ,vhich arrested the attention of 
Pitt during even that last 111üst anxious year of his anxious life, the 
year of Ghn and Austerlitz. Th
 lines in \"hich Scott describes the 
old man's elubarrássment \vhen first urged to play, produced on Pitt, 
according to his o\vn account, "an effect 'which I nlight have 
t'xpected in painting, but could never have fancied capable of being 
given in poetry." * 
Everyone kno\vs the lines to which Pitt refers :- 


U The humble boon was soon obtain'd ; 
The aged minstrel audience gain'd. 
But, when he reach'd the room of state, 
"There she with all her ladies 8ate, 
Perchance he wish'd his boon denied i 
For, wLen to tune the harp he tried, 
His tremb
ing hand had lost the ease 
Which mark
 security to please; 
And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain,- 
He tried to tune his harp in vain! 
The pityin
 Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string's according glee 
'Vas blended into harmony. 
And then, he Raid, he would fuil fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 
It was not framed for village churls, 
Bu t for high dames and mighty earls; 
He'd play'd it to King Charles the Good, 
"\\Then he kept Court at Holyrood ; 
And much he wish'd, yet fcar'd. to try 
The long-forgotten nlelody. 
AmÏl the string
 his fingers stray'd 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook hi
 hoary head, 
But when he caught the measnre wild 
The old man raised his face, and smiled; 
And li,ghten'd up his faded eye, 
With all a poet's ecstasy J 
In varying cadence, poft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along; 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 226. 
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The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 
Cold diffidence and age's frost 
In the fun tide of song were lost; 
Each blank in faithless memory void 

rhe poet's glowing thought 8upplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the latest minstrel sung. 
* * * * * * 
Here paused the harp; and with its swell 
The master's fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly and low he bow'd. 
A nd, gazing timid on the crowd, 
He seem'd to seek in every eye 
If they appro\red his min
trel8Y ; 
And, diffident of present praise, 
Somewhat he spoke of former days, 
And how old age, and wandering long, 
Had done his hand and harp some wrong." 


These lines hardly illustrate, I think, the particular form of 1.11'. 
Pitt's criticisln. for a quick succession of fine shades of feeling of this 
kind could never have been delineated in a painting, or indeed in a 
series of paintings, at all, while they are so given in the poem. But 
the praise itself. if not its exact form, is amply deserved. The sin- 
gular depth of the rOlnantic glo\v in this passage, and its equally sin- 
gular simplicity,-a simplicity which makes it intelHgible to every 
one,-are conspicuous to every reader It is not \vhat is called classi- 
cal poetry, for there is no severe outline,-no sculptured completeness 
and repose,-no satisfying ,vholeness of effect to the eye of the 
mind,-no embodhnent of a great action. The poet gives us a breath, 
a ripple of alternating fear and hope in the heart of an old nlan, and 
that is all. He catches an enlotion that had its roots deep in the past, 
and that is striving on,vard towards something in the future ;-he 
traces the 'vistfulness and self-distrust ,vith ,vhich age seeks to re- 
cover the feelings of youth,-the delight with \vhieh it greets them 
,vhen they come,-the hesitation and diffidence \vith ,vhich it recalls 
theln as they pass away, and questions the tritunph it has just \von,- 
and he paints all this without subtlety, 'without cOlnplexity, but -with 
a swiftness such as fe,v poets ever surpassed. Generally, ho\vever, 
Scott prefers action itself for his subject, to any feeling, however 
active in its bent. The cases in which he Inakes a study of any mood 
of feeling, as he does of this harper's feeling, are con1paratively rare. 
Deloraine's night-ride to 
felrose is a good deal more in Scott's ordi- 
nary 'vay, th-an this study of the old harper's wistful n1ood. But 
whatever his subject, his treatment of it is the saIne. His lines are 
always strongly drawn; his handling is always sinlple; and his 
ub- 
ject always rOlnantic. But though rOlnantic, it is sÏ1nple almost to 
bareness,-one of the great causes bath of his popularity and of that 
deficiency in his poetry of which so many of his admirers become 
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consciouf5 when they con1pare him \vith other anJ richer poets. Scott 
used to say that in poetry Byron "bet" hin1 ; and no doubt that in 
\v hich chiefly as a poet he C C bet" hÏIl1, w'as in the variety, the rich- 
ness, the lustre of his effects. A certain ruggedness and bareness was 
of the essence of Scott's idealisl11 and rODIance. It \vas so in relation 
to scenery. He told \Vashington Irving that he loved the very naked- 
ness of the Border country. " It has s01l1ethillg," he said, "bold and 
stern and solitary about it. 'V.hen I havp been for some time in the 
rich scenery about Edinburgh, \vhich is like ornalnented garden-land, 
I begin to \vb;h D1yself back again alnong IllY honest grey hills, and 
if I did not see the heather at least once a year, I t1â/lk I sltould die." * 
Ko\v, the bareness \vhich Scott so loved in his native scenery, thpre 
is in all his romantic elpments of feeling. It is \vhile he is bold anù 
stern, that he is at his highest ideal point. Directly he begins to at- 
tenIpt rich or pretty subjects, as in parts of 'l'ltf Lady of tlte Lake, 
and a good deal of 1"'he Lord oj' the I
le8, and still nlore in The Bridal 
of Trie1'-n
ain, his cllarnl disappears. It is in painting those Inoods 
and exploits, in relation to \vhich Scott shares 1110St cOIllpletely the 
feelings of ordinary lnpn, but experiences them ,,"ith far greater 
strength and purity than ordinary Inen, that he triu1uphs as a poet. 
1\11'. Lockhart tells us that SOUle of Scott's senses \vere decidedly 
" blunt," and one seenlS to recognize this in the sinl plicity of his ro- 
mantic effects. "It is a fact," he says, "\vhich some philosophers 
n1ay think \vorth sptting down, that Scott's organization, as to nlore 
than one of the senses, \vas the reverse of exquisite. He had very 
little of ,,,hat 111usicians call an ear; his sHIell ,vas hardly more deli. 
cate. I have seen hinl stare about, quite unconscious of the cause, 
,vhen his \vhole conlpany betrayed their uneasiness at the approach 
of an overkept haunch of venison; and neither by the nose nor the 
palate could he distinguish corked \vine fronl sound. lIe could never 
tell 
ladeira from sherry,-nay, an Oriental friend lu
,ving sent hÌIn a . 
butt of sheeraz, when he relnenlbered the circumstance sonle tinle 
afterwards and called for a bottle to ha \?e Sir John 1\lalcohn's opinion 
of its quality, it turned out that his butler, nlistaking the label, had 
already served up half the bin as shel'ry. Port he considered as 
physic, . . . . in truth he liked no \vines except sparkling cham- 
pagne and claret; but even as to the last he ,vas no connoisseur, and 
sincerely preferred a tunlbler of \vhisky-toddy to the most precious 
( liquid-ruby' that ever fio\ved in the cup of a prince."t 
Ho-wever, Scott's eyes \vere very kepl1 :-" It 'lcas comrnonly him," 
as his little son once sai9, cc that saw the hare sitting." And his ppr- 
ception of colour ,vas very dplicatp as 'well as his lllere sight. As 1\11'. 
Ruskin has pointed out, his landscape painting is alnlost all done by 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, v. 248. 
t Lockhart's Lite of Scott, v. 338. 
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ihe lucid use of colour. Nevertheless this bluntness of organization 
in relation to the less iInportant senses, no doubt contributed something 
to the singleness and siln plicity of the deeper and 1110re vital of Scott's 
rOlnantIc impressioa.=;; at l('ast thel'f
 i
 gooù reason to suppose 
that delicate and COlllplicated susceptibilities do at least diIllinish the 
chance of living a strong and concentrated life-do risk the frittering 
a\vay of feeling on the 111ere backwaters of sensations, even if they do 
not directly tend to\vards artificial and indirect farIns of character. 
Scott's rOlnance is like his native scenery,-uold, bare and rugged, 
with a Sl\Tift deep streaU1 of strong pure feeling running through it. 
There is plenty of colour in his pictures, as there is on the Scotch 
hills \vhen the heather is out. And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in his romantic situations; but it is the intensity of sin1ple, natural, 
unsophisticated, hardy, and nlanly characters. But as for subtleties 
and fine shades of feeling in his pOf'IllS, or anything like the 111ani. 
fold harn10nies of the richer arts, they are not to be found, or if sllch 
cOlnplicated shading is to be found-and it is perhaps atteIllpted in 
sonle faint n1easure in The l-lridalof 'j'r'Ïerlnain, the poelll in \v hich 
Scott tried to pass hiIuself off for Erskinf',-it is only at the expense 
of the higher qualities of his rOluantic poetry, that even in this sllutll 
Iil.eaSUre it is supplied. Again, there is no rich lllusic in his verse. 
It is its rapid onset, its hurrying strength, ,vhich so fixes it in the 
n1Ïnd. 
It 'vas not till 1808, three ye<lfs after the publication of Tlte Lay, 
that JrIarnlion, Scott's greatest poem, ,vas publishea. But I luay as 
well say what seenlS necessary of that and his other poen1S, while 
I anl. on the subject of his poetry. ,.][arnÛorì has all the ad- 
vantage over The Lay oftlte Ln,,,t _JIinstrel that a cohf'rent story told 
,vith force and fulness, and concerned ,vith the same class of subjects 
as The Lay, must ha\Te over a confused and ill-Illanaged legend, the 
only original purpose of ,vhich ,vas to serve as the opportunity for a 
picture of Border life and strife. Scott's poenls have sOlnetÍlnes been 
depreciated as n1ere novelettes in verse, and I think that SOlne of them 
may be 1110re or less liable to this criticism. For instance, 1'he Lady 
of the Lake, ,,,ith the exception of t,vo or three brilliant passages, 
has ahvays seeIlled to 111e lllore of a versified novelette,-,vithout the 
higher and broader characteristics of Scott's prose novels-than of a 
poenl. I suppose ,,,hat one expects fr0111 a poenl as distinguished 
from 
 romance-even though the poem incorporates a story-is that 
it should not rest for its chief interest on the mere developrnent of the 
story; but rather that the narrative should be quite subordinate to 
that insight into the deeper side of life and manners, in expressing 
,vhich poetry- has so great an advant_age over prose. Of The Lay,and 
Marmion this is true; less true of 'llhe Lad.lJ oj' the Lake, and still 
less of Rvkeby, or 'l'he Lord vf the L
le8, and this is \vhy The Lay and 
Ma.rmion seem so much superior as poems to the others. They lean 
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Jess on the interest of 11lere incident, l110re on that of romantic feeling 
aLd the great social and historic fdLtures of the day. ..."1Iarn-don ,,,as 
conlposed in grpat part in the saùdle, and the stir of a charge of cav- 
alry seenlS to be at the very core of it. "For lllyself," said S
ott, 
"\vriting to a lady correspondent at a time ,,,hen he 'vas in active ser- 
vice as r;, volunteer, " I 111ust own that to one ,vho has, like Inyself, 
la téte un pen e.faltée, the pOInp and circlunstauee of war gi Vf'S, for a 
tilHe, a very poignant and pleasing sens
ltioll. "* And you feel this 
all through J[rtl'miun even 11101'(-' th
nl in 'l11w L((y. 1\11'. Dar,vin 
,volllJ probably say that ,A.ulrl 'Yat of IIarùen had about as lnuch r(\- 
sponsibility for JIarnÛon as Sir \Valter hiInself. " You ,viII expect," 
he wrote to the saIne lady, ,vho \vas personally unknown to hiIn at 
that tÏIne, "to see a person ,vho had dedicated hiInself to litprary pur- 
suits, and you ,vill find 11le a rattle-skulled, half-Ia\vyer, half-sports- 
111an, through ,vhose head a regiInent of horse has been exercising 
s:nC3 he ,vas five years old. "t And \vhat Scott hinlself felt in rela- 
tion to the Juartial elelncnts of his poptr:
, soldiers in thp field felt 
,,,lth equal force. "In the course of the day 'v hen 1'lw Lady of tile 
Lake first reached Sir Adaln Fergusson, he "ras posted "\yith his COIll- 
pany on a point of ground exposed to the enemy's artillery, SOIlH\- 
,vhere 
10 doubt on the lines of rrorres Vedras. The men ,vere or- 
dered to lie prostrate on the ground; -while they kept that attituèe, 
the captain, kneeling at the head, r
ad aloud the description of thl' 
battle in Canto '
I., and the listening soldiers only interrupted hiln 
by a joyous huzza 'v hen the French shot struck the bank close aboye 
theln. ":t: It is not often that Inartial poetry has been put to such a 
test; Lut ,ve can ,veIl unùerstanù \vitlt what rapture à Scotch forcp 
lying on the ground to shelter froln t.he French fire, \vould enter in to 
such passages as the follo\ving :- 


U Their light-arm'd archers far and near 
Survey'd ele tangled ground, 
Their centre r::mk
, with pike and spear, 
A twili,!ht forest frown'd, 
Their barbéd hQrsemen, in 
he rear, 
The sterll oattalia crown'd. 
No cymbal cbsh'd, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang, 
The sul1en m
rch wa
 dumb. 
There breathe1 ]10 ,vind their crests to shake, 
Or wave t heir flags abroad; 
Scarce the frail a
pen seem'd to quake, 
That sùadow'd o'er their road. 
Theirvanward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 


* T .lockhart's Li 
e Qf Sco+t, ii. 137. 
t Lockhart 8 bife of Scott, ii. 251. 
+ Lockhart's Life of Scott, iii. 327. 
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Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when they stirred the roe; 
The host moves like a deep-sea wave, 
Where rise no rocks its power to brave, 
HiO'h-swelling, dark, and slow; 
The fake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosat:.h's rugged jaws, 
.A nd hére the Lor8
 and I;pearmen pause, 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 
"At once there rose 
o wiJd a vPl1 
"\Vithin that dark and narro\v dell, 
As aU the fiend
 from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of Hen I 
:Forth from the pass, in tunlult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear; 
For life! fer life! their plight they ply, 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaid and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords fla
hing to the sky, 
Are mnddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pur:3ued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shad it keep its rooted place, 
1.'he spearmen's twilight wood? 
Do\vn, down, cried :Mar, · your lances down i 
Bear back both friend and foe !' 
Like leed
 before the tempest's frown, · 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell'd low: 
And, closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide,- 
'We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the game I 
They came as fleet as forest deer, 
We'll drive them back as tame.'" 


But admirable in its stern and deep excitement as that is, the battle 
of Flodden in Marrnion passes it in vigour, and constitutes perhaps 
the nlost perfect description of 'war by one \"ho \vas-almost-both 
poet and ,,'arrior, which the English language contains. 
And JIarn1Ïon registers the high- ,vater mark of Scott's poetical 
po,ver, not only in relation to the painting of "'ar, but in relation to the 
painting of nature. Critics fronl the beginning olnvards have cOluplain- 
ell of the six introductory epistles, as breaking the unity of the story. 
Eut I cannot see that the, r
nlal'k has ,veight . No poenl is ,vritten for 
those 'v 110 read it as they do a noyel-nlerely to fol1o\\T th
 interest of the 
story; or if any poem be 'written for such readers, it deserves to die. On 
such a principle-'which treats a poem as a mere novel and nothing 
else,-:you lnight ol)ject to IIoIner that he interrupts the battle Sp 
often to dwell on the origin of the heroes who are waging it; ot" tI 
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Byron that he deserts Childe Harold to meditate on the rapture of 
solitude. To IllY Jllind the ease and frankupss of these confessions of 
the author's recollections give a picture of his life and character 
while ,,'riting ..Llfa1'lnion, ,vhich adds greatly to its attraction as a 
poem. You have a picture at once not only of the scenery, but of 
the mind in 'which that scenery is n1Ïrrored, and are brought back 
frankly, at fit intervals, from the one to the other, in the mode best 
adapted to help you to appreciate the relation of the poet to the poem. 
At least if J\lilton's various interruptions of a nluch !TIore anlbitious 
thenle, to muse upon his O\VIl qualifications or disqualifications for 
the task he had attelnpted, be not artistic n1Ïstakes-and I never 
heard of anyone \vho thought thenl so-I cannot see any reason \vhy 
Scott's periodic recurrence to his own personal history should be ar- 
tistic mistakes either. If Scott's reverie \vas less lofty than J\Iilton's, 
so also was his story. It seelns to Ine as fitting to describe the 
relation between the poet and llis theIne in the one case as in the 
other. 'Vhat can be 11lore truly a part of Jlarnzion, as a poem, 
though not as a story, t.han that introduction to the first canto in 
\vhich Scott expresses his passionate sytnpathy ,vith the high nation- 
al feeling of the 111oment, in his tribute to Pitt and Fox, and then 
reproaches hin1self for attempting so great a subject and returns to 
\vhat he calls his "rude legend," the very essence of ,vhich \vas, 
ho\vever, a passionate appeal to the spirit of national independence? 
\Yhat can be lllore gerJnane to the poenl than the delineation of the 
strength the poet had derived frot11 111using in the bare and rugged 
solitude of St. l\Iary's Lake, in the introduction to the second canto? 
Or than the striking autobiographical study of his O"\Vl1 infancy ,vhich 
I have before extracted fronl the introduction to the third? It spenlS 
to llle that _JJro'')nion \vithout these introductions ,vould be like the 
hills ,vhich bordér Yarro\v, \vithout the stream and lake in which 
they are reflected. 
N ever at all events in any later poem was Scott's touch as a mere 
painter so terse and strong. \Vhat a picture of a Scotch winter is 
given in these fe\v lines :- 


"The sheep before the pinching heaven 
To shelter'd dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded berba,ge pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam sbines: 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wltber'd sward and wintry skv, 
And from beneath thf'ir 8ummer hill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon's rill:' 


Again, if Scott is ever I-Iomeric <,vhich I cannot think he often is, in 
spite of Sir Francis Doyle's able cl'iticism,-he is too short, too sharp, 
and too eagerly bent on his rugged \vay, for a poet who is always de- 
)ighted to find loopholes, even in battle, from which to look out upon 
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the great story of hunlan nature), he is certainly nearest to it in such 
a passage as this :- 


" The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish hattIe-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondering cry 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their cIamouring tougues, as when 
The cIangin
 sea-fowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant mix'd, 
Grumbled and yelPd the pipes betwixt." 


In hardly any of Scott's poetry do "\ve find nluch of "\vhat is caUed 
the curiosa jelicitas of expression,-the magic use of wCl'ds, as distin- 
guished from the Inere general effect of vigour, purity, and concentra- 
tion of purpose. But in Marìnion occasionally \ve do find such a use. 
Take this description, for instance, of the Scotch tents near Edin- 
burgh :- 


" A thousand did I say? I ween 
Thousands on thousands there were seen, 
That chequer'd all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town; 
In crossing ranks extending far, 
Forming a camp irregular; 
Oft giving way where stiH there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did intervene, 
And tamed the g:aring u'hite with green; 
In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom'8 vast array." 


The line I have italicized seelns to me to have 11lore of the poet's spe- 
cial magic of expression than is at all usual ,vith Scott. The concep- 
tion of the peaceful green oak-,vood taming the glaring ,vhite of the 
tented field, is as fine in idea as it is in relation to the effect of the 
11lere colour on the eye. Judge Scott's poetry by whatever test you 
will-,vhether it be a test of that \vhich is peculiar to it, its glo\v of 
national feeling, its 111artial ardour, its s\vift and rugged siInplicity. or 
"hether it be a test of that which is conunon to it "\vith 11108t other 
poetry, its attraction for all ronlantic excitements, its special feeling 
for the pomp and circumstance of ,var, its love of light and colour- 
and tested eithpr ,yay, Jfarlnion -will remain his finest poem. The bat- 
tle of Flodden Field touches his highest point in its expression of 
stern patriotic feeling, in its passionate love of daring, and in the 
force and swiftness of its InOYenlent, no less than in the brilliancy of 
its romantic interests, the charIn of its picturesque detail, and the 
glow of its scenic colouring. No poet ever equalled Scott in the de- 
scription of wild and simple scenes and the expression of 
\vild and simple feelings. But I have said enough now of 
his poetry, in which, good as it is, Scott's genius did not reach its high- 
est point. The hurried tramp of his somewhat monotonous metre, is 
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apt to weary the ears of men who do not find their sufficient happin
ss, 
as he did, in dreaming of the wild and daring enterprises of his 10ve.i 
Border-land. The very quality in his ver
e which ulakes it seize so 
po\verful1y on the bnaginations of plain, bold, adventurous men, often 
makes it hammer fatiguingly against the brain of those ,vho need the 
relief oi a wider horizon and a richer ,vorld. 


CI-IAPTER VI. 


COMPANIONS AND FRIENDS. 


I HAVE anticipated in some degree, in speaking of Scott's later poeti- 
cal ,yorks, what, in point of titne at least, should foHo,v some slight. 
sketch of his chosen companions, and of his occupations iu the fIrst 
period of his married life. Scott's most intÏIllate friend for SOUle tiIlle 
after he ,vent to college, probably the one 'who nlost stin1ulated his 
iInagination in his )'011th, and certainly one of his most intiIllate friends 
to the very last, was 'Villiam Clerk, \v1:1o ,vas called to the bar on the 
san1e day as Scott. lie 'was the son of John Clerk of Eldin, the author 
of a boo.k of SOlne celebrity in its time on Natal Tactics. Even in the 
earliest days of this intin1acy, the lads ,vho had been Scott's fello\v- 
apprentices in his father's office, sa,v ,vith son1e jealousy his growing 
friendship ,vith 'Villian1 Clerk, and remonstrated ,vith Scott on the 
decline of his regard for then1, but only succeeded in eliciting from 
hin} one of those outbursts of perelnptorv frankness ,vhich anything 
,that he regarded as an attenlpt to encroach on his o\vn interior liberty 
of choice al \vays provoked. "I ,viII n
ver cut any man," he said, 
" unless I detect him in scoundrelisln, but I kno,v not \yhat right any 
of you have to interfere with IllY choice of nlY c01npany. As it is, I 
fairly own that though I like many of you very n1uch, and have long 
done so. I thin}{ \Villianl Clerk ,veIl ,,,orth you all put together."* 
Scott never lost the fripndship \vhich began ,vith this eager enthusi- 
asm, but his chief intiInacy ,vith Clerk ,vas during his younger da)Ts. 
In 1808 Scott describ
s Clerk as " a man of the 1110st aeute intellects 
and po,,?erful appreh
nsion, ,vIla, if he should eypr shake loose the 
fetters of indolence by \yhich he has been hitherto traulmelled, cannot 
fail to be distinguished in the highest degree." 'Yht>thpr for the 
reason suggested, or for S0111e other, Clerk never actually gainetl any 
other distinction so great as his friendship ,vith Scott conferred upon 
him. Probably Scott had discerned the true secret of his friend's com- 
parative obscurity. Even ,vhi1e preparing for the bar, ,vhen they had 
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agreed to go on alternate mornings to each other's lodgings to read 
together, Scott found it necessary to lllodify the arrangement by 
ahvays visiting his friend, whom he usually found in bed. It 'was 
\Villiam Clerk ,vho sat for the picture of Darsie LatÏIner, the hero of 
Rcdgauntlet,-,vhence we should suppose him to have been a lively, 
generous, susceptible, contentious, and rathp.r helter-skelter young 
man, llluch alive to the ludicrous in all situations, very eager to see 
life in all its phases, and sOlne,vhat vain of his po\ver of adapting 
hinlself equaTIy to all these phases. Scott tells a story of Clerk's be- 
ing once baffled-almost for the first time-by a stranger in a stage 
coach, who \vould not, or could not, talk to hÏIn OJ) any subject. until 
at last Clerk addressed to hÏIll this stately remonstrance, "I have 
talked to you, my friend, on all the ordinary subjects-literature, 
fanning, merchandise, gaming, ganle-Ia,vs, horse-races, suits-at-Ia,v, 
politics, s\vindling, blaspheluy, and philosophy,-is there anyone 
subject that you will favour rue by opening upon?" "Sir," replied 
the inscrutable stranger, "can you say anything clever about 'bend- 
leather 'I " * No doubt this superficial fall1iliarity ,vith a vast nUlnber 
of subjects was a great fascination to Scott, and a great stimulus to 
his o,vn inlagination. To the last he held the same opinion of his 
friend's latent powers. "To my thinking," he wrote in his diary in 
1825, "I never met a lllan of greater po,vers, of more complete in- 
formation on all desirable subjects." But in youth at least Clerk 
seems to have had what Sir \Valter calls a characteristic Edinburgh 
complaint, the "itch for disputation," and though he softened this 
down in later life, he had ahvays that slight contentiousness of bias 
which enthusiastic men do not often heartily like, and ,vhich nlay 
have prevented Scott fronl continuing to the full the close intimacy of 
those earlier years. Yet ahnost his last record of a really delightful 
evening refers to a bachelor's dinner given by 
Ir. Clerk, ,,,ho re- 
mained unmarried, as late as 1827, after all Sir """alter's \vorst troubles 
had come upon hÍlll. "In short," says the diary, ""\ve really laugheà, 
hnd real laughter 
is as rare as real tearR. I must say, too, there ,vas 
a heart,. a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. Can London give 
such a dinner? " t It is clear, then, that Clerk's charm for his friend 
survived to the last, _and that it was not the n1pre inexperience of boy- 
hood \vhich made Scott esteenl hinl so highly in his early days. 
If Clerk pricked, sthnulated, and sometilllps badg-ered Scott, an- 
other of his friends \vho ùecaule nlore and Illore intÍ1nate with him, as 
life ,vent on, and who died before him, ahvays soothed hÏ1n, partly 
by his gentleness, partly by his almost felninine dependence. This 
was William Erskine, also a barrister, and son of an Episcopalian 
clergyman in Perthshire,-to whose influence it is probably due that 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, iii. 344. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, ÏX. 75. 
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Scott himself al\vays read the English Church service in his own coun- 
try house, and does not appear to have retained the Presbyterianism 
into \vhich he \vas born. Erskine, \vho was afterwards raised to the 
Bench as Lord I{innedùer-R distinction \vhkh he did not survive for 
many Iuonths-was a good classic, a Illan of fiue, or, as SOUle of his 
cOlllpanions thought, of ahnost superfine taste. The style apparently 
for which he had cr(-'dit Inust have been a sOll1e\vhat Inimini-phllini 
style, if \ve may judge ùy Scott's attplnpt in The Bridal ()f Trierlnain, 
to write in a manner \vhich he intendpd to be attributed to his friend. 
Erskine \vas left a "rido\ver in middle life, and Scott used to accuse 
him of philandering "\-vith pretty 'WOIuen,-a mode of love-Illaking 
which Scott certainly contrived to render into verse, in painting 
Arthur's love-nlalnng to Lucy in that poem. It seems that SOllie aù- 
solutely false accusation brought against Lord I\::innedder, of an in- 
trigue \vith a lady \vit-h ,vhom he had been thus philandering, broke 
poor Erskine's heart, during his first year as a Judge. " The Coun- 
sellor (as Scott al ways called him) ,vas," says ßlr. Lockhart, " a little 
lllan of feeble nlake, who seemed unhappy ,vhen his pony got beyond 
a footpace, and had never, 1 shou1d suppose, addicted hiInself to any 
out- of -door's sports ,vhatever. lIe ,vould, I fanc)", as soon have 
'
hought of slaying his o,vn Inutton as of hand1ing a fo\vling- piece; 
11e used to shudder ,vhen he sa\v a party equipped for coursing, as if 
lllurder was in the ,vind ; but the cool, Ineditative angler ,vas in his 
eyes the aboluination of abominations. IIis sluall elegant features, 
hectic cheek and soft hazel eyes, \vere the index of the quick, sensi- 
tive, gentle spirit within." "He \\rould dislllount to lead his horse 
down what his friend hardly perceived to be a descent at all ; grew 
pale at a precipice; and, unlike the ,vhite lady of Avenel, ,vould go a 
long way round for a bridge." l1e shrank from general society, and 
lived in closer intÜnacies, and his intin1acy 'with Scott "\-vas of the 
closest. He ,vas Scott's confidant in all literary n1atters, and his ad- 
vice was oftener follo\ved on questions of style'and forln, and of liter- 
aryenterprise, than that of any other of Scott's friends. It is into 
Erskine's Inouth that Scott puts the supposed exhortation to himself 
to choose more classical subjects for his poeins :- 
" 'Approach those n1asters o'er whose tomb 
Immortallaure
s ever bloom: 
Instructive of the feebler bard, 
Still from the 
rave their voice is heard ; 
From them, and from the paths they show'd, 
Choose honour'd guide and practised road; 
Nor ramble on through brake and maze, 
With harpers rude of barbarous days." 
And it is to Erskine that Scott replies,- 
"Forme, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet's well-conn'd task? 
Nay, Erskine, nay,-on the wild hill 
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Let the wild heath-bell flourish Btill ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimm'd the eglantine: 
Nay, n1Y friend, nay,-since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays; 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 

ry flatten'd thought or cumùrous line, 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 
Alld in the minstrel spare the friend! " 


It was Erskine, too, as Scott expressly stateg in his introduction to 
the Chronicles of the Canongate, ,vho revie\ved "\vith far too much par- 
tiality the Tales of , my Landlord, in the Quarterly Review, for J an uary. 
1817,-a revie\v unj llstifiably included al110ng Scott's o\vn critical es- 
says, on the very insufficient ground that the 1\1S. reached 1\Iurray in 
Scott's own handwriting. There can, ho\vever, be no douLt at all 
that Scott copied out his friend's 1\1S., in order to increase the mystifi- 
cation .which he so luuch enjoyed as to the authorship of his variously 
naIDPd series of tales. Possibly enough, too, he nlay have drawn 
Erskine's attention to the evidence 'which justified his sketch of the 
Puritans in Old JIortality. evidence \vhich he certainly intended at 
one tinle to enlbody in a reply of his own to the adverse criticiSlll on 
that book. But though Erskine ,vas Scott's alter ego for literary pur- 
poses, it is certain tl1'at Erskine, .with his fastidious, not to say finical, 
spnse of honour, \vould never have lent his name to cover a puff ,vrit- 
ten by Scott of his o\vn 'yorks. A nlan \v ho, in Scott's o\vn \vords, 
died" a victinl to a hellishly false story, or rather, I should say. to 
the sensibility of his o\vn nature, ,vhich could not endure even the 
shado\v of reproach,-like the erllline, ,vhich is 
 aid to pine if its fur 
is soiled," was not the nlan to father a puff, even by his dearest friend, 
on that friend's o\vn creations. Erskine was indeed allnost feminine 
in his love of Scott; but }u-> ,vas feminine \vith all the irritable and 
scrupulous delicacy of a n1an \vho could not derogate from his own 
iùeal of right, e\-en to serve a friend. 
Another friend of Scott's earlier days \vas John Leyden, Scott's 
most efficipnt coadjutor in the collection of the Border JIinstrelsy,- 
that eccentric. gpnius, marvellous linguist, and good-natured bear, 
\vho, bred a shepherd in one of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, 
had accunlulated before the age of nineteen an amount of learning 
,vhich confounded the Edinburgh Professors, and who, \vithout any 
previous kno\vledge of luedieine, prepared hi1nself to pass an exal11- 
ination for the medical profession, at six 111onth8' notice of the offer 
of an assistant-surgf'oncy' in the East India Company. It was Ley- 
den \vho once ,valked bct\\reen forty and fifty llliles and back, for the 
sole purpose of visiting an old person ,vho possessed a copy of a 
border ballad that .was wanting for the Minstrelsy. Scott \vas sitting 
at dinner one day with company, when he heard a sound at a di.s,. 
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tance, II like that of tlle whistling of a tenlpest through the torl\ 
rigging of a vessel 'v hich scuds before it. rl'he sounds increased as 
they approached nlore near; and Leyden (to the great astonishment 
of such of the gUrsts as did not know hirn) burst into the room chant- 
ing the desiderated ballad ,vith the most enthusiastic gesture, and all 
the energy of 'v hat he used to call the saw-tones of 11is voice. ,. * 
Leyden's great antipathy was Ritson, an ill-conditioned antiquarian, 
of vegetarian principles, ,vhom Scott alone of all the antiquarians 
of that day could n1allage to tame and tolerate. In Scott's absence 
one day, during his early 111arried life at Lass,vade, !vII's. Scott inad- 
vertently offered Ritson a slice of beef, ,vhen that strange man burst 
out in such outrageous tones at what he chose to suppose an insult, 
that Leyden threatened to " thraw his neck" if he were not silent, 
a threat ,vhich frightened Ritson out of the cottage. On another oc- 
casion, simply in order to tease Ritson, Leyden complained that the 
meat was overdone, and spnt to the kitchen for a plate of literally 
raw beef, and ate it up solely for the purpose of shocking his crazy 
rival in antiquarian research. Poor Leyden did not long survive his 
experience of the Indian climate. And with him died a passion for 
knowledge of a very high order, combined 'with no inconsiderable 
poetical gifts. It was in the study of such eccentric beings as Ley- 
den that Scott doubtless acquired his taste for painting the humours 
of Scotch character. 
Another wild shepherd, and wilder genius among Scott's associates, 
not only in those earlier days, but to the end, was that famous 
Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, who was ahvays quarrelling with his 
brother poet, as far as Scott permitted it, and making it up again 
when his better feelings returned. In a shepherd's dre
s, and ,vith 
hands fresh fronl sheep-shearing, he canle to dine for the first time 
with Scott in Castle Street, and finding Mrs. Scott lying on the sofa, 
immediately stretched himself at full length on another sofa ; for, as 
he explained after,vards, "I thought I could not do better than to 
imitate the lady of the house." At dinner, as the wine passed, he 
advanced fronl Ie 1\11'. Scott," to "Shirra" (Sheriff), U Scott" Ie 'Val- 
ter," and finally" W attie/' till at supper he convulsed everyone by 
addressing 1\1rs. Scott faluiliarly as " Charlotte." t Hogg ,vrote cer- 
tain short poen1s, the beaut.y of ,vhich in their kind Sir Walter him- 
self never approached; but he ,vas a man almost ,vithout self-restraint 
or self-knowledge, though he had a great deal of self-importance, 
and hardly knew how nluch he owed to Scott's magnaninlous and 
ever-forbearing kindness, or if he did, felt the 'weight of gratitude a 
burden on his heart. Very different was William Laidlaw, a farmer 
on the banks of the Yarrow, always Scott's friend, and afterwards 
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his manager at Abbotsford
 through ,vhose hand he dictated many of 
his noyels. 
Ir. Laidla\v \vas one of Scott's hUlnbler friends,-a class 
of friends 'with \"bon1 he seelllS ahvays to have felt more completely 
at his ease than any others-\vho gave at least as much as he 
received, one of those wise, loyal, and thoughtful men in a compara- 
tively modest position of life, ,vholn Scott delighted to trust, and 
neycr trusted \vithout finding his trust justified. In addition to these 
Scotch friends, Scott had Dlade, even before the publication of his 
Border JrIiustrels.lj, not a fe\v in London or its neighbourhood,-of 
,vhon1 the Dl0st iInportant at this time ,vas the grey-eyed, hatchet- 
faced, coul
teous George Ellis, as Leyden described him, the author 
of various ,yorks on ancient English poetry and romance, ,vho com- 
binpd ,vith a shrewd, satirical vein, and a great knowledge of the 
,vorId, political as well as literary, an exquisite taste in poetry, and a 
,varnI heart. Certainly Ellis's criticism on his poelns ,va<.; the truest 
and best that Scott ever rpceived; and had he lived to read his 
novels,-only one of which was published before Ellis's death,-he 
might have given Scott more useful help than either Ballantyne or 
even Erskine. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FIRST COUNTRY HOMES. 


So completely was Scott by nature an out-of-doors man that he cannot 
be adequately known either through his poenu; or through his friends, 
without also kno\ving his external surroundings and occu pations. His 
first country honle ,vas the cottage at Lasswade, on the Esk, about 
six Iniles from Edinburgh, ,vhich he took in 1798, a fe,v months after 
his marriage, and retained till 1804. It \vas a pretty litte cottage, in 
the beautification of \vhich Scott felt great pride, and ,vhere he exer- 
cised hin1self in the small beginnings of those tastes for altering and 
planting which grew so rapidly upon him, and at last enticed hin1 
into castle-building and tree-culture on a dangerous, not to say, ruin- 
ous scale. One of Scott's intÏInatp. friends, the master of Rokeby, by 
whose house and neighhourhood the poem of that nalne ,vas suggest- 
ed, l\lr. l\Iorritt, walked along the Esk in 1808 \vith Scott four years 
after he had left it, and \\yas taken out of his ,yay to see it. "I have 
l)een bringing you," he said, " 'where there is little enough to be sepn, 
only that Scotch cottage, but though not worth looking at, I could 
not pass it. It "\-vas our first country house \vhen ne\vly married, and 
In any a contrivance it had to make it comfortable. I made a dining- 
table for it with nlY own hands. Look at these t\VO Iniserable willow- 
trees on either side the gate into the enclosure; they are tied together 
ACME DIOG. 11.-12. 
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at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of t",.o sticks over them is 
not :ret decayed. To be sure it is not Illuch of a lion to show a stran- 
ger ; but I 'wanted to see it again myself, for I assure you that after I 
had constructed it, mamnla (l\Irs. Scott) and I both of us thought it 
so fine, we turned out to see it by nloonlight, and ,valked back,vards 
frOln 
t to the cottage-door, in admiration of our own magnificence 
and its picturesque effect." It ,vas lu>re at Lasswilde that he bought 
the phaeton, 'which ,vas the first wheeled carriage that ever penetrated 
to Liddesdale, a feat 'which it acco1l1plisheù in the first of August of 
this century. 
'Vhen Scott left the cottage at Lasswade in 1804, it was to take up 
his country residence in Selkirkshire, of ,vhich he had no\v been lnade 
sheriff, in a beautiful little house belonging to his cousin, l\Iajor- 
General Sir James Russell, and known to all the readprs of Scott's 
poetry as the Ashestiel of the JIarlnion introductions. The Glenkin- 
non brook dashes in a deep ravine through the grounds to join the 
Tweed; behind the house rise the hills 'which divide the T\veed frOID 
the Yarro\v; and an easy ride took Scott into the scenery of the 
Yarrow. The description of Ashestiel, and the brook ,vlÚch runs 
through it, in the introduction to the first canto of ..J.lfa1"mion is in- 
deed one of the finest specimens of Scott's descriptive poetry :- 


"November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear; 
Late, ,gazing down the steepy linn, 
That fiems our little gard"n in, 
Low in its dark and narrow glen, 
You scarce the rhulet might ken, 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feeble trill'd the streamlet through; 
Now. mu'-muring hoarse, and frequent seeD, 
Through bush and briar no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over r0ck and wild cascade, 
And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed." 


Selkirk was his nearest to\vn, and that was sevpn n1iles from 
Ashestiel; and even his nearest neigh bour ,vas at Yair, a few miles 
off lo\ver do,vn the T\veed,-Yair of 'which he wrote in another of the 
introductions to Marmion :- 


" From Yair, which hins so closely bind 
Scarce can the Tweed his passatl;e 1ind, 
Though much he fret, and chafe, find toU, 
Till all his eddying currents boil." 


At Ashestiel it was one of his greatest delights to 100k after his rel- 
ative's w'Gods, and to dream of p1anting and thinning woods of his 
O'VD, a dream only too amply realized. It was here that a new kitchen. 
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range was sunk for some thne in the ford, which was so swol1en by a 
storm in 1805 that the horse and cart that brought it "vere theulselves 
with difficulty rescued froln the waters. And it "vas here that Scott 
first entered on that active life of literary labour in close conjunction 
\vith an equally active life of rural sport, \vhich gained him a \vell- 
justified rpputatioll as the hardest worker and the heartiest player in 
the kingdoln. At Lass\vade Scott's \york had been done at night; but 
serious headaches made hitu change his habit at "A.shestiel, and rise 
steadily at five, lighting hiJ o\vn fire in 'winter. "Arrayed in his 
shooting- jacket, or \vhatever dress he meant to use till dinner-tÏ1ne, 
he was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged be- 
fore hinl in the nlost accurate order, and his books of reference 
luarshalled around hinl on the floor, \vhile at least one favourite dog 
lay \vatching his eye, just beyond the line of circulllvallation. Thu::;, 
by the thne the family assenlbled for breakfast, between nine and 
ten, he had done enough, in his o,vn language, 'to break the neck of 
the day's \vork.' ...t\..fter breakfast a couple of hours n10re were given 
to his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to say, his 'o\vn 
man.' \Yhell the "veather \vas bad, he \vould labour incessantly all 
the lnornillg; but tl;.e general rule was to be out and on horseback by 
one o'clock at the latest; while, if any n10re distant excursion had been 
proposed overnight; he was ready to start on it by ten; his occasional 
rainy days of uninternlÍtted study, fonuing, as he said, a fund in his 
favour, out of \vhich he \vas éntitled to dra\v for accommodation \vhen- 
ever the sun shone \vith special brightness." In his earlier days none 
of his horses liked to ùe fed except by their master. \Yhen Bro\vn 
Adam ,vas sadd:ed, and the stable-door opened, the horse \vould trot 
round to the leaping-on stone of his o,vn accord, to be nlolulted, and 
,vas quite intractable under anyone but Scott. Scott's life might well 
be fairly divided, just as history is dividE-d, into reigns-by the 
succession of his horses and dogs. The reigns of Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, Bro\vn Adalll, Daisy, divide at least the period up to "\Vater- 
]00; ,vhile the reigns of Sybil Grey, and the Covenanter, or 
Douce Davie, divide the period of Scott's declining years. Dur- 
ing the brilliant period of the earlier novels ,ve hear less of Scott's 
horses; hut of his deerhounds there is an un brok
ll succe
sion. 
Can1p, 
Iaida (the "Bpvis" of lVoodstork), and Nimrod, reigned 
successively bet\veen Sir \Yalter's 11larriage and his death. It 'vas 
Can1p on \vhose death he relinquished a dinner invitation previously 
accepted, on the ground that the death of "an old friend" rendered 
bim un ,villing to dine out; 
Iaida to 'V110111 he erected a lllarble ll10n- 
ument, and 
hllrod of ",ho1n he spoke so affectingly as too good a 
dog for his diIl1inished fortunes during his absence in Italy on the last 
hopeless journey. 
Scott's alnusements at Ashestiel, besides riding, in \vhich he wa
 
fearless to rashness, and coursing, which was the chief form of sport 
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ing in the neighbourhood, comprehended" burning the water," as 
salmon-spearing by torchlight was called, in the course of "rhich he 
got l11any a dueking. }\tIr. Skene gives an anlusing picture of their 
excursions together frorn Ashestiel al110ng the hills, he himself fol- 
lo\ved by a lanky Savoyard, and Scott by a portly Scotch butler-both 
servants alike highJy sensitive as to their personal dignity-on horses 
,vhich neither of the attendants could sit well. " Scott's heavy IUlll- 
bering buffetier had provided hbnself against tIle mountain 8torn1S 
'with a huge cloak, \vhich, 'when t.he cavalcade was at gallop, streanled 
at full stretch frorn his shoulders, and kept flapping in the other's 
face, ,,,ho, having more than enough to do in prf'serving his o\vn 
equilibrium, could not think of attelnpting at any tblle to control the 
pace of his steed, and had no relief but fluning and pesting at the 
sacré 'lïtanteau, in language happily unintelligible to its "'-earer. 
N o\v and thf'n SOUle ditch or turf-fence rendered it indispensable to 
adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been more amusing 
than the display of politeness ,vhich then occurred between these 
worthy equestrians, each courteously df\clining in favour of his friend 
the honour of the first pxp
 riment, the horses fretting Ï1npatient be- 
neath then1, and the dogs c1anlouring encouragell1ent. * Such was 
Scott's order of life at Ashestiel, "'here he renlailled from 1804 to 
1812. As to his literary 'work here, it \vas enOflllOUS. Besides finish- 
ing Tile Lflyof the Lr,st .Minstrel, writing iJIa , 7'mion Tile Lady of 
the Lake, part of l'!te Bridal of Tl'ierl1ulin, and part of Rokeby. and 
,vriting revie\ys, he wrote a Life of IJtryden, and edited his works 
ane,v \\'ith SOUle care, in eighteen vo]uJnes; edited So}}zers's Oollection 
of Tracts, in thirteen voJuJnes, quarto; Sir Rr1lpll Sadler's Life, Let- 
ters, and Strtte Pape1's, in three yolurnes, quarto; jlIi
s Seward's Life 
and Puetical TV01'ks, The Secret IIistory of the Oourt of Jaìnes L, in 
t\VO volumes; Strutt's Queenhoo I-Iall, in four vohllnes, 121110., and 
various oth
r singJe vohu11es, and began his heavy 'work on the edi- 
tion of Swift. This ,vas the literary ,vork of eight years, during 
which he had the duties of his Sheriffship, and, after he gave up his 
practice as a barrister, the duties of his Deputy Clerkship of Seßsion 
to discharge regularly. The editing of Dryden alone would have 
seemed to most men of leisure a pretty fun occupation for these 
eight years, and though I do not know that Scott edited ,vith the 
anxious care ,vith \vhich that sort of ,york is often now prepared, 
that he ,vent into all the argnnlents for a doubtfuJ reading \vith the 
pains that IHr. Dyce spent on the various readings of Shakespeare, or 
that 111'. Spedding spent on a various reading of Bacon, yet Scott did 
his work in a steady, workn1anljke manner, \vhich satisfied the most 
fastidious critics of that day, and he ,vas never, I believe, charged 
with hurrying or scalllping it. His biographies of Swift and Dryden 


· Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 268-9. 
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are plain solid p!
ces of ,york-not exactly the works of art which 
biographies have been nlade in our day-not comparable to Carlyle's 

tudies of Cronl\vell or Frederick, or, in point of art, even to the life 
of John Ster-ling, but still sensible and interesting, sound in judg- 
ment, and anÏ1nated in style. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REMOVAL TO ABBOTSFORD, AND LIFE THEER. 


IN May, 1812, Scott, having now at last obtained the salary of the 
Clerkship of Session, the ,york of which he had for lllore than five 
years discharged without pay, indulged hinlself in realizing his fa- 
vourite dream of buying a "nlountain fann" at Abbottsford,-five 
nÜles lower do\vn the Tweed than his cottage at Ashestiel, ,vhich ""as 
now again clainled by the family of Russell,-and nligrated thither 
\vith his household gods. The children long remembered the leave- 
taking as one of pure grief, for the villagers were much attached both 
to Scott and to his \vife, who had Inade herself greatly beloved by her 
untiring goodness to the sick al110ng her poor neighbours. But Scott 
hiIllself describes the migration as a scene in \vl1Ïch their neighbours 
found no small share of amusement. "Our flitting and relnoval frOln 
Ashestiel baffled all description; ,ve had twety-five cartloads of the 
veriest trash in nature, besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, 
calves, bare-headed \venches, and bare-breeched boys." * 
To another friend Scott \vrote that the neighbours had" been much 
delighted \vith the procession of my furniture, in ,vhich old s\vords, 
bo\\
s, targets, and lances, made a very conspicuous show. A family 
of turkeys was accomnlodated within the hehnet of some preux chev- 
alier of ancient border fame; and the very cows, for aught I kno\v, 
\vere bearing banners and 111uskets. I assure your ladyship that this 
caravan, attended by a dozcn of ragged rosy peasant children, carry- 
ing fishing-rods and spears, and leading ponies, greyhounds, and Spa!ì- 
iels, would, as it crossed the T\veed, have furnished no bad suhject 
for the pencil, and really ren1Ïnded me of one of the gypsy groups of 
CaBot upon their march." t 
The place thus bought for 4000l.,-half of \vhich, according to 
Scott's bad and sanguine habit, was borro\ved froln his brother, and 
half raised on tbe security of a poem at the lllonlent of sale wholly 
unwritten, and not completed even ,vhen he removed to Abbotsford- 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 3. 
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U Rokeby "-became only too llluch of an idol for the rest of Scott's 
life. l\Ir. Lockhart adlnits that before the crash can1e he had invested 
29,000l. in the purchase of land alone. But at this tÍlne only the 
kernel of the subsequent estate ,vas bought, in the shape of a hun- 
dred acres or rather lnore, part of \vhich ran along the shores of the 
rr\veed-" a beautiful river tio\ving broad and bright over a bed of 
n1Ïlk-whitf' pebbles, unless here and therp \vhere it darkened into a 
deep pool, overhung as yet only by birches and alders." There was 
also a poor farm-house, a staring barn, and a pond so dirty that it had 
hitherto given the nalne of "Clarty Hole" to the place itself. Scott 
renamed the place frOln the adjoining ford \vhich ,vas just above the 
confluence of the Gala ,vith the Tweed. lIe chose the nalne of AL- 
botsford because the land had fOrInerly all belonged to the Abùots of 
Melrose,-the ruin of \vhose beautiful abbev \vas visible frolH lnany 
parts of the little propprty. On the other side o
 the river the oid 
British barrier called "the Cat rail " \vas full in vie\v. As yet the 
place ,vas not planted,-the only effort lnade in this direction by its 
former o\vner, Dr. Douglas, having been a long narro\V stripe of firs, 
which Scott used to COIn pare to a black hair-colub, and ,vhich gave 
the name of "The Doctor's Redding- Kanle " to the stretch of \voods 
of ,vhich it is still tbe central line. Such \vas the place which he 
made it the too great delight of the ren1ainder of his life to increase 
and beautify, by spending on it a good dealinore than he had earned, 
and that too in thnes \vhen he should have earned a good deal n10re 
than he ought to have thought even for a nlOlnent of spending. The 
cottage grew to a mansion, and the mansion to a castle. The farlll by 
the T\veed made him long for a farm by the Cauldshiel's loch, and the 
farm by ihe Cauldshiel's loch for TholllaS the RhYlner's Glen; and 
as, at every step in th
 ladder, his Dlcans of buying \vere really in- 
creasing-though they \vere so cruelly discounted and forestalled by 
this gro\ving land-hunger,-Scott never realized into \vhat troubles he 
was careful1y running hi1nself. 
Of his life at Ahhotsford at a later period, when his building was 
greatly enlarged, and his children grown up, "ve have a brilliant pic- 
ture froln the pen of 1\11'. Lockhart. And though it does not belong 
to his first years at Ahbotsford, I cannot do better than include it 
here as conveying probably better than anything I could els(!where 
find, thp charnl of that idpallife \vhich lur(!d Scott on frOtH one pro- 
ject to another in that scheme of castle-building, in rp]ation to \vhich 
he confused so dangerously the "vorld of dreauls \vith the harder 
world of \vages, capital, interest, and rent. 


"I remember saying to William Allan one morning, as the whole party mUitered 
before th(-
 porch after breakfast, 'A faithful sketch of what you at thi:::; mompnt see 
would be more interesting a hundred ye:lr
 hence than the grandeHt so-called his- 
torical picture that you will ever exhibit in Somer8et H:>UF'e 
' and my friend a,
reerl 
with me 80 cordially that I often wondered afterwards he had not attempted to real- 
ize the sng
e
 .on. '.rhe subject ought, however, to havE:: been treated conjointly l>y 
him (or 'Vilkie) and Edwin Landseer. 
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" It was ft dear, bright September morning, with a sharpne
s in the air that 
doubled the animating Influence of the P3unshine. and all was in readiness for a grand 
coursing match on Newark Hill. The only gue::;t who had chalked out other sport 
for himself was the 8taullchest of anglers, :Mr. Rose; but he too was there on his 
shelly, armed with his salmon-rod and landing-net, and aUt'nded by his humorous 
squire, Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most cele- 
brated fisherman of the district. rrhis little group of 'VaItonians. bound for Lord 
Somerville's preserve, remained lounging about to witness the start of the main 
cavalcade. Sir ,,-r alter, mounted on SybIl, was luarshalling the order of procession 
with a huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, 
who seemed dIsposed to lau 6 h at all discipline, appeared, each on horsp.back, each 
as eager as the youngest sportsman in the troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, 
and the patriarch of Scottish belles lettres, Henry :Mackenzie. The 
Ian of Feel- 
ing. however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present 
to his faithful negro follower. and to join Lady 
cott in the sociable, until we should 
reach the ground of our battue. Laidlaw, on a long-taUed, wiry Highlander, yclept 
Hoddin Grey, which carried him nimbly and stautlY2 although his feet almost 
touched the ground as he sat, was the adjutant. But the most picture..;;que figure 
was the illustrious invE:ntor of the safety-lamp. He had come for his favourite sport 
of angling, and had teen practisin,g it succes:5ful1y wIth Rose, his travelling-com- 
panion, for two 0; three days prec3ding this, but he had not prepared for co"r8ing 
fields, and had left Charlie Purdie'8 troop for Sir \\T alter's on a sudden thought; and 
his fisherman's costume-a brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded with line upon 
line, and innumerable fly-hooJ
s, jack boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a 
fustian surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon,-made a tine contrast with the 
smart jackets, white cord breeches, and well-polished jockey-boots of the less dis- 
tingui8hed cavalif'rs about him. Dr. Wollaston was in black, and, with his noble, 
serene dignity of countenance, might have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. 
:Mackenzic, at this time in the seventy-sixth year of his age, with a white hat turned 
up with green, green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leather gaiters but- 
toned upon his nethf'r anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round h
s neck and had all OVf'r 
the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie 
and his subalterns had preceded us by a few hours with a11 the greyhounds that 
could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and }\]elrose; but the gIant :MaiJa had 
remained as his waster's orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for 
mere joy, like a spaniel puppy. 
" The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable was just getting under 
way, when the Lady Anne broke from the line, screaming with laughter, and ex- 
claimed, 'Papa! papa 1 I know you could never think of going without your pet' 
Scott looked around. and I rather think there was a blush aR wpll as a smile upon 
his face, when he perceived a little black pig friHking about his pony. and evidently 
a self-elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look stern, and cracked 
his whip at the creature, but was in a moment obliged to join in the general cheers. 
Poor piggy soon found a strap round his neck, and was dragged Into the back- 
gl'ound. Scott, watching the retreat, repeated with mock pathos the first verse of 
an old pastoral song :- 


" What will I do gin my hog-gie die 1>> 
l\>ly, joy, my pride, my hòggie 1 
:My only beast, I had nne mae, 
And wow 1 but I was vogie 1 " 


Tbe cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved on. This pig had taken, no- 
body could tell how, a most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constautly 
urging its pretension to be admitted a regular member of his tail, along with the 
greyhounds and terriers: but indeed I remember him suffering finotlwf summer 
under the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an atIC'ctionate lwu. I leave the 
explanation for philosophers: but such wpre the facts. I have too much respect 
for the vul
arl.v calumniated donkey to name him in the same category of pets with 
the pig and the hen; but a year or two after this time my wife ul5ed to drive a 
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couple of these animals in a little garden chair, and whenever her father appeared at 
the door of our cottage, we were sure to see Hannah :More and Lady Morgan (as 
Anne Scott i'ad wickedly christened them) trotting from their pasture to lay their 
DOEes over the paling'. and as 'Vashington Irving says of 
he old white-haired 
hed
er with the ParisIan snuff box, · to have a pleasant crack wi' the lail'd.' ),* 


Carlyle, in his criticism on Scott-a criticism which will hardly, I 
think, stand the test of criticism in its turn, so greatly does he overdo 
the reaction against the first excessive apprec.ation of his genius- 
adds a contribution of his own to this charming idyll, in reference to 
the natural fascination ,vhich Scott seeIned to exert over almost all 
dumb creatures. A little Blenheim cocker, "one of the smallest, 
beautifullest, and tiniest of lapdogs," with which Carlyle was weB 
acquainted, and ,,,hich ,vas also one of the shyest of dogs, that ,vould 
crouch towards his IÌ1istress and draw back "with angry tinlidity " 
if anyone did but look at him adnliringly, once nlet in the street "a 
tall, singular, busy-looking man," ,vho halted by. The dog ran to- 
wards him and began "fawning, frisking, licking at his feet;" and 
every time he sa\v Sir 'Valter afterwards, in Edinburgh, he repeated 
his demonstration of delight. Thus discriminating- ,vas this fastidious 
Blenheim cocker even in the busy streets of Edinburgh. 
And Scott's attraction for dumb animals ,vas only a lesser form of 
his attraction for all who ,vere in any way dependent on him, espe- 
cially his o,vn servants and labourers. The story of his delneanour to- 
wards thenl is one of the most touching eyer \vritten. "Sir \Valter 
speaks to every nlan as if they were blood-relations, " was the common 
formula in ,vhich this derneanour ,vas described. Take this illustra- 
tion. There ,vas a little hunchbacked tailor, named \Villiam Goodfel- 
low, HYing on his property (but who at Abbotsford was termed Robin 
Goodfello,v). This tailor ,vas enlployed to make the curtains for the 
ne,v library, and had been very proud of his ,vork, but fell in soon 
after\vards, and Sir 'V alter ,vas unremitting in his attention to him. 
" I can never forget," says 1\11'. Lockhart, "the evening on which the 
poor tailor died. 'Vhen Scott entered the hovel, he found everything 
silent, and inferred from the looks of the good wonlan in attendance 
that the patient had fallen asleep, and that they feared his sleep was 
the final one. He murnlured some syllables of kind regret: at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and 
wistfully sat up, c1asping his hands ,vith an expression of rapturous 
gratefulness and devotion that, in the midst of deformity, disease, 
pain, and wretchedness, ,vas at once beautiful and subJime. He cried 
with a loud voice, 'The Lord bless and re\vard you!' and expired 
with the effort. "t Still more striking is the account of his relation 
with Tom Purdie, the wide-mouthed, under-sized, broad-shouldered J 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, vi. 238-242. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, vii. 218. 
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square-made, thin-flanked \voodsman, so \yell kno\vn afterwards by all 
Scott's friends as he ,vaited for his n1aster in his grecn shooting- jacket t 
white hat t and drab trousers. Scott first Inade'1'olll Purdiets acquaint- 
ance in his capacity as judge, the man being brouJ!ht before hiln for 
poaching. at the tiule that 
cott ,vas living at A
lLestiel. TotTI gavp 
so touching" an account of his circulnstances-\vork scarce-\vife and 
children in \\rant-grouse abundant-and his account of hiInself \vas 
so fresh and even hUIIlorous, that 
cott let l:iIn off the penalty, and made 
hiIn Ids sb.epherd. He discharged these duties so faithfully that he 
caIne to be his 111aster's forester and factottun, and indeed one of his 
best friends, though a little disposed to tyrannize over Scott in his own 
fashion. A visitor describes hilIl as unpacking a box of ne\v importa- 
tions for his l11aster " as if he had been sorting SOI11e toys for a rest- 
less child." But after Sir \Valter had 10:5t the bodily strength requi- 
site for riding, and \vas too InelallchoIy for ordinary conversation, Tom 
Purdie's shoulder ,vas his great stay in \vandering through hi.3 \voods, 
for ,vith hill1 he felt that he might either speak or be silent at his plea- 
sure. " vVhat a blessing there is," Scott \vrote in his diary at that 
tiIne, "in a fello\v like Tom t whom no familiarity can spoil, whom 
:you 11lay scold and praise and joke \vith, kno\ving the quality of the 
man is unalterable in his love and reverence to his 111aster." After 
Scott's failure, 
fr. Lockhart 
vrite5: "Before I }{'ave this period, I 
must note ho\v greatly I adlnired the 11lanner in \vhich all his depend- 
ents appearerl to have Inet the reverse of his fortunfs-a re\.er-se \vhich 
inf
rrt'd very considerable alteration in the circunlstances of everyone 
of theln. The butler, instead of being the easy chief of a large estab- 
lisl11nent, ,vas now doing half the ".ork of the hou
,e at probably half 
his fOrIner ,vages. Old Peter, \"ho had been for five and t\venty years 
a dignifierl coaclllnan, \vaS now plolighnlan in ordinary, only putting 
his horses to the carriage upon high and rare occasions; and so on 
with an the rest that relnained of the ancient train. And all, to nlY 
view, see11led happier than th
y had ever done before."* The illus- 
tration of this true confidence between Scott and h
s servanf;s and 
labourers might be extended to ahnost any length. 


* Lockhart's Life of Boote, ix. 110. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SCOTT'S PARTNERSHIPS WITH THE BALLANTYNES. 


BEFORE I make mention of Scott's greatest ,yorks, his novels, I must 
say a few ".ords of his relat.ion to the Ballantyne Brothers, ,vho involv- 
ed hin1, and ,vere involved b) him, in so Illany troubles, and with 
,vhose nRIlle the story of his broken fortunes is inextricably bound up. 
James Ballantyne, the elder brother, ,vas a schoolfello,v of Scott's at 
Kelso, and ,vas the editor and manager of the Kelso .Jlail, an anti- 
democrati
 journal, ,vhich had a fair circulation. Ballantyne ,vas 
something of an artist as regarded" type," and Scott got him therefore 
to print his Þfinst1>elsy of tlte Border, the excellent ,vorknlanship of 
which attracted much attention in London. In 1802, on Scott's sug- 
gestion, Ballantyne moved to Edinburgh; and to help him to move, 
Scott, who ,vas already lueditating sonle investnlent of his little capi- 
tal in business other than literary, lent hiIn 500l. Between this and 
1805, ,vhen Scott first becalne a partner of Ballantyne's in the print- 
ing business, he used every eXf'rtion to get legal and literary printing 
offered to J alnes Ballantyne, and, according to l\Ir. Lockhart, the con- 
cern" gre,v and prospered." At \Vhitsuntide, 1805, when The Lay 
had been pn blished, but before Scott had the least idea of the pros- 
peets of gain ,vhich nlere literature ,vould open to hinl, he formally, 
though secretly, joined Ballantyne as a partner in the printing busi- 
ness. He explains his motives for thi8 step, so far at least as he then 
recalled them, in. a letter ,vritten after his Intsfortunes, in 182(t 
" It is easy," he said, "no doubt for any friend to blaIlle nle for enter- 
ing into connexion ,vith commercial matters at all. But I wish to 
kno,v ,vhat I could have done better-excluded from the bar, and 
then from all profits for six years, by my colleague's prolonged life. 
Literature "vas not in those days ,vhat poor Constable has made it ; 
and ,vith my little capital I "vas too glad to lllake con1mercially the 
means of supporting my fan1ily I got but 600t. for The Lay of tiLe Last 
..L-"Iinstrel, and-it ,vas a price that lllade lllen's hair stand on end- 
1000l. for J-Iarmion. I have been far from suffering by Jall1cs Bal- 
lantyne. I owe it to him to say, that his difficnlties as ,veIl as his 
advantages are o\ving to me." 
This, though a true, was probably a very inlperfect account of Scott's 
motives. lIe ceased practising at the bar, I do not doubt, in great 
degree froln a kind of hurt pride at his ill success at a time when he 
-lelt during every month more and more confidence in his o,vn powers. 
He believed, ,vith some justice, that he understood some of the secrets of 
popularity in literature, but he had ahvays, till towards the end of his 
life, the greatest horror of resting on literature alone as his D1ai
 re- 
source; and he was not a man, nor was Lady Scott a woman, to pInch 
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and live narrowly. 'Vere it only for his lavish generosity, that kind 
of life \vould have been intolerable to him. Hence, he reflected, that 
if he could but use his liter&ry instinct to feed some cOlnmercial 
undertaking, managed by a JHan he could trust, he might gain a con- 
siderable percentage on his little capital, \vithout so embarking in 
comnlerce as to oblige him either to give 11 p his status as a sheriff, or 
his official duties as a clerk of session, or his I:terary undertakings. In 
his old schoolfello\v, Jaines Ballantyne, he believed he had found 
just such an ag
nt as he wanted, the requisite link bet\vpen literary 
genius like his own, aud the \vorld \vhich reads and buys books; and 
he thought that, by feeling his ,yay a little, he might secure, through 
this partnership, besides the then very bare rewards of authorship, 
at least a share in those 1110re liberal re,vards ,vhich cOInlnercial nlen 
managed to squeeze for themselves out of successful authors. And, 
further, he felt-and this \vas probaùly the greatest uncotlscious at- 
traction for him in this scheme-that \vith J aines Ballantyne for his 
partner he should be the real leader and chief, and råther in the 
position of a patron and benefactor to his colleague, than of one in 
any degree dependent on the generosity or approval of others. " If I 
have a very strong passion in the \vorld," he once \.vrote of hinlself- 
and the whole story of his life seeins to confirm ít-" it is pride."* In 
Janles Ballantyne he had a fa
thful, but ahnost hUlnl>le friend, ,vith 
whom he could deal much as he chose, and fear no 'wound to his 
pride. He had hinlself helped Ballantyne to à laigher line of busi- 
ness than any hitherto aspired to by hiIn. It was his o\vn book \vhich 
first got the Ballantyne press its public credit. And if he could but 
create a great conlmercial success upon this foundation, he felt that 
he should be fairly entitled to share in the gains, ,vhich not n1erely 
his loan of capital, but his foresight and courage had opened to Bal- 
lantyne. 
And it is quite possible that Scott might have succeeded-or at all 
events not seriously faEed-if he had been content to stick to the 
printing firln of James Ballantyne and Co., and had not launched 
also into the bookselling and pul>lishing firtH of John Ballantyne and 
Co.) or had never begun the \vild and dangerous practice of forestall- 
ing his gains, anù spending ,vealth \vhich he had not earned. But 
\vhen by ,yay of feeding the printing press of J alnes Ballantyne and 
Co., he started in 1809 the booksel1ing and publishing firm of John 
Ballantyne and Co., using as his agent a man as inferior in sterling 
\vorth to Janles, as Jalnes ,vas inferior in general ability to himst'lf, 
he carefully dug a mine under his o\vn feet, of \vhich \ve can only say, 
that nothing except his genius could have prevented it fronl exploding 
long before it did. The truth ,vas evidently that J alnes Ballantyne's 
respectful homage, and John's hUlllorou5 appreciation, all but blinded 


· Lockhart's Life of Scott, Yiii. 221. 
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Scott's eyes to t1le utter inadf'quacy of either of tl1ese men, especial1, 
the latter, to supply the defieiencÏes of his O\Vll character for conduct. 
ing business of this kind \vith proper discretion. J mnes Ballantyne, 
\vho \vas ponlpolis and indolent, though thoroughly honest, and not 
\vithout SOllle intellectual insight, Scott used to call Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio. John, \"ho ,vas clever but frivolous, dissipated, and 
tricksy, he terl11ed l{igduInfnnnidos, or his "little Picaroon." It is 
dear fronl 1\11'. Lo('khart"s account of the latter that Scott not only 
did not re
pect, uut despised hinl, though he cordially 1i!\:ed hirn, and 
that he passed over, in judging hiIn, vices \vhich in a brother or son 
of his own he ,votlld severely have rebuked. I believe nlvself that 
his liking for co-operation with hot.h, \vas greatly founded on his fepl- 
ing that they \vere sÏIn:'ly creatures of his, to WhOIl1 he could pretty 
\vell dictate what he \vanted,-colleagues 'whose inferiority to hirnself 
unconsciously flattered his pride. lie ,vas evidently inclined to resent 
bitterly the patronage of publishers. lIe sent ,v
rd to Blackwood 
once \vith gn
at hauteur, after some suggestion from that house had 
been made to hin1 \vhich appeared to hhn to interfere ,vith hi
.; inde- 
pendence as an author', that he \vas Olle of "the Black I-Iussars H of lit- 
erature, ,vho ,vould not endure that sort of treatInent. Constable, ,,-ho 
was really very liberal, hurt his sensitive pride through the Edinburgh 
Review, of ,vhich Jeffrey ,vas editor. Thus the Ballantrnes' great 
deficiency-that neither of them had any independent capacity for the 
publishing business, ,vhich would in any way hanlper his discretion- 
though this is just ,vhat cOlnmercial partners ought to have had, or 
they ,vere not worth their salt,-was, I believe, precisely ,vhat inducf'd 
this Black Hussar of literature, in spite of his otherwise considerable 

agacity and knowledge of htUl1an nature, to select theln for partners. 
And yet it is strange that he not only chose theIn, but chose the in- 
ferior and light-headed of the t,vo for far the 11105t iInportant and 
difficult of the two businesses. In the printing concern there ,vas at 
least this to be said, that of part of the business-the selection of type 
and the superintendf'nce of the executive part,-James Ballantyne 
was a good judge. He ,vas never apparently a good man of business, 
for he kept no strong hand over the expenditure and accollnts, ,vhich 
is the core of success in pvpry concern. But he understood types; and 
his customers ,"ere publishers, a ,vealthyand judicious class, ,vho 
were not likely all to' fail together. But to select a "Rigdulnfunni- 
dos,"-a dissipated cOlnic-song singer and horse-fancier,-for the hpac1 
of a publishing concern, ,vas indeed a kind of insanity. It is toìd of 
John Ballantyne, that after the successful negotiation with Constable 
for Rob Roy, and while" hopping up and down in his glf'e," he ex- 
claÍIned, '" Is Rob's gun here, 1\11'. Scott? ,y ould you object to my 
trying the old barrel ,vith afelf) de joy ?' ('
ay, 1\11'. Puff,' said Scott, 
, it would burst and bl!),v JOU to the devil before Jour tinle.' 'Johnny, 
my man,' said Constable, 'what the mischief puts drawing at sight 
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into your head?' Scott laughed heartily at this innuendo; and then 
observing that the little lllan felt sonlewhat sore, called attention to 
the notes of a bird in the adjoining shrubbery. ' A,nd by-the-by,' said 
he, as they continued listening, "tis a long time, Johnny, since Wf> 
h&ve had" The Cobbler of Kelso.'" Mr. Puff fortlnvith jUlnped up 
on a mRSS of stone, and seating hinlself in the proper attitude of one 
working with an atvl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a cer- 
tain son of Crispin, at ,vhose stall Scott and he had often lingered 
when they 'were schoolboys, and a blackbird, the only conlpanion of 
his cell, that used to sing to hhn tvhile he talked and whistled to it 
all day long. With this perforIuance Scott was ahvays delighted. 
Nothing could be richer than the contrast of the bird's ,vi:d, Stveet 
notes, some of which he imitated ,vith ,vonderful skill, Dnd the accom- 
paniment of the cobbler's hoarse, cracked voice, uttering all manner 
of endearing epithets, which Johnny mugiplied and varied in a style 
worthy of the old ,vornen in Rabelais at the birth of Pantagruel."* 
That passage gives precisely the kind of estimation in ,vhich John 
Ballantyne was held both by Scott and Constable. And Jet it was to 
him that Scott entrusted the dangerous and difficult duty of setting 
up a new publishing house as a rival to the best publishers of the 
day. No doubt Scott really relied on his o,vn judgment for working 
the publislling house. But except where his o\vn books were con- 
cerned, no judgment could have been worse. In the firRt place, he 
was always wanting to do literary jobs for a friend, and so advised the 
pu blishing of all sorts of unsaleable books, because his friends de- 
sired to write them. In the next place, he was a genuine historianI' 
and one of the antiquarian kind hiInself; he 'vas himself really in. 
terested in all sorts of historical and antiquarian issues,--and ",ery 
mistakenly gave the public credit for wish
ng to know ,vhat he him... 
self wished to knotv. I should add that Scott's good nature and kind. 
ness of heart not only led hhn to llelp on many books ,vhich he knew 
in himself could never answer, and some which, as he ,yen kne\v, 
would be altogether worthless, but that it greatly biassed his o,"vn in, 
tellectual judgment. Nothing can be plainer than that he really held 
his intimate friend, Joanna Baillie, a very great dramatic poet, a much 
greater poet than himself, for instance; one fit to be even mentioned 
as follotving-at a distance-in the track of Shakespeare. He sup- 
poses Erskine to exhort him thus: 


"Or, if to touch such chord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 
And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wi1d harp which silent hung 
By silver Avon's holy shore, 
, Till twice 8 hundred years roll'd o'er,- 


1 
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When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame. 
From the pale willow snatched tbe treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
With ,Montfort's hate and BasH's love. 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakespeare lived again." 


Avon's swans must have been Avon's geese, I think, if they harl 
deeilled anything of the kind. Joanna Baillie's dranlas are "nicp," 
and rather dull; now and then she can ,vrite a song with the easf' 
and s\veetness that suggest Shakespearian echoes. But Scott's judg- 
ment \vas obviously blinded by his just and warm regard for Joanna 
Baillie herself. 
Of course \vith such interfering causes to bring nnsaleable books to 
the house-of course I do not not mean that J oIln Ballantyne and Co. 
published for Joanna Baillie, or that they ,vould have lost by it if 
they had-the ne'v fil'lll published all sorts of books ,vhich did not 
spll at all; \vhile John Ballantyne hinlst'lf indulged in a great lllany 
expenses and dissipations, for \vhicb John Ballantyne and Co. had to 
pay. Kor ,vas it very easy for a partner who hhnself dre\v bills on 
the future-even though he \vere the ,veIl-spring of all the paying 
business t}le cOlllpany had-to be very severe on a fello\v partner ,vho 
supplied his pecuniary needs in the saIne ,yay. At all events, there 
is no question that all through 1813 &nd 1814 Scott ,vas kelJt in con- 
stant suspense and fear of bankruptcy, by the ill-success of John 
Ballantyne and Co., and the utter ,vant of straightfor\vardness in 
John Ballantyne hitnself as to the bills out, and \vhich had to ùe pro- 
vided against. It ,vas the publication of TVaverley, and the conse. 
quent opening up of the richest vein not only in Scott's own genius, 
but in his popularity ,vith the public, \vhich alone ended these 
alarms; and the lllany unsaleable ,vorks of John Ballantyne. and Co. 
were then gradually disposed of to Constable and others, to their 
o,vn great loss, as part of the conditions on \vhjch they received a 
share in the copyright of the \vondprful novels \vhich sold like ,vild- 
fire. But though in this ,vay the publishing businpss of John Bal- 
lantyne and Co. ,vas saved, and its affair::; pretty decently \vound up, 
the printing firm remained saddled "ith some of their obligations; 
while Constable's business, on which Scott depended for the means 
with ,vhich he was buying his estate, building his castle, and settling 
n10ney on his daughter-in-la,v, was seriously injured by the pur- 
chase of all this unsaleable stock. 
I do not think that anyone ,vho looks into the complicated contro- 
versy bet,veen the representatives of the Ballantynes and :1\11'. Lock- 
hart, concerning these matters, can be content 'with 
Ir. Lockhart's- 
no doubt perfectly sincere-judgment on the case. It is obvious that 
amidst these intricate accounts, he fell iuto one or two serious blun- 
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dprs-blunders very unjust to James Ballant.yne. And \vithout pre- 
tf'nding to have Ill)'self formed any minute juclgmpnt on the details, 
I think the foUo\ving points clear: - (1.) That J alnes Ballantyne was 
very severely judged by 1\11'. Lockhart, on grounds \vhich \vere never 
alleged by Scott against hitn at aU,-indeed on grounds on \vhich he 
'\vas expressly exenlptf'd frolH all blame by Sir \Valter. (2.) That 
Sir Walter Scott was very severely judged by the representatives of 
the Ballantynes, on grounds on ,.v hich J anles Ballantyne hiInself 
never brought any charge against him; on the contrary, ht> declared 
that he had no charge to bring. (3.) That both Scott and his part- 
ners invited ruin by freely spending gains \vhich they only exppcted 
to earn, and that in this 8cott certainly set an example which he 
could hardly expect feebler nlen not to follo\v. On the \vhole, I 
think the troubles \vith the Ballantyne brothers brought to light not 
only that eager gambling spirit in hinl, which his grandfather 
indulged with better success and nlore nloderation \vhen he bought 
the hunter \vith mopey destined for a flock of sheep, and then gave 
up ganlbhng forever, but a tendency still more dangerous, and in 
SOllie respects ìnvolving an even greater Inoral defect,-I nlean a ten- 
dency, chiefl-," due, I think, to a "lery deep-seated pride,-to prefer 
inferior men as \vorking colleagues in business. And yet it is clear 
that- if Scott \vere to dabble in publishing at all, he really needed the 
check of men of larger experience and less literary turn of l11ind. 
The great nUtjority of consunlers of popular llterature are not, and 
indf'ed will hardly ever be, literary nlen; and that is precisely \vhy a 
publisher \yho is not, in the main, literary,-who looks on author's 
J\lSS. for the Inost part \vith distrust and suspicion, much as a rich 
man looks at a bf>gging-letter, or a sober and judicious fish at an 
angler's flr-is so much less likely to run aground than such a Ulan 
as Scott. The untried author should be regarded by a ,vise pub- 
lisher as a natural enE'my,-an E'npmy indeed of a class, rare speci- 
mens ,vhereof \vill ahvays be his best fripnds, and \vho, therefore 
should not be needlessly affronted-but also as one of a class of \VhOln 
nineteen ont of every twenty ,,,ill dangle before the publisher's eyes 
'viles and hopes and expf'ctativns of thE' most dangerous and illusory 
character,-\yhich constitute indeed the very perils that it is his true 
function in life skilfully to evade. rrhe Ballantynes \vere quite unfit 
for this function; first, they had not the experience requisite for it ; 
next, they \vere altogether too much under Scott's influence. 1\0 
,vonder that the partnership came to no good, and left behind it the 
"erms of calamity even more serious still. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE W A VERLEY NOVELS. 


IN the summer of 1814, Scott took up again and completed-almost 
at a single heat,-a fragment of a Jacobite story, begun in 1805 and 
then laid aside. It "vas published anonymously, and its astonishing 
success turned back again the scales of Scott's fortunes, already in. 
cUning onlinously to,vards a catastrophe. This story ,vas 1Vaverley. 
l\Ir. Carlyle has praised 1Va'Verley above its fello'ws. " On the whole, 
contrasting 1Vavetley, which was carefully ,vrittpn, "\vith most of its 
follo,vers ,vhich were ,vritten extempore, one nlay regret the extem- 
pore method." This is, however, a very unfortunate judgment. 
Xot one of the whole series of no\"'els app(1ars to have been 'vritten 
more conlpletely extempore than the great bulk oÍ TVaverley, inc1ud- 
ing almost everything that made it either popular "vith the million 
or fascinating to the fastidious j and it is even likeJy that this Î5 one 
of the causes of its excellence. 
" The last t\VO volumes," sa)"'s Scott, in a lettcr to 
Ir. Morritt, 
" ,vere ,vritten in three ,veeks." And here is l\Ir. Lockhart's de. 
scription of the effect ,vhich Scott's incessant toil during the composi- 
tion produced on a friend whose windo,v happened to command the 
novelist's study :- 


"Happening to pass tbrough Edinburgh in June, 1814, I dined one day with the 
gentleman in que
tion (now the Honourable William J\'Ienzies, one of the Supreme 
Judg('s at the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, 
situated very near to, and at right angles with, North Castle Street It was a party 
of very young per
on8, most of them, like J\Ienzies and myself, destined for the 
Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the first flush of manhood, with 
little remembran
e of the yesterday, or care of the morrow. When my companion's 
worthy father and uncle, after seeir..g two or three bottles go round, left the juve. 
niles to themselves, the weather being bot, we adjourned to a library which had one 
larf!e window looking northwards. After carousing bere for an bour or more, lob. 
RPrved that a shade had co f:{' over the aspect of my friend, who happened to be 
placed immediately opposite to myself, and said something that intimated a fear of 
his bein!! unwell. 'No,' said he, 'I shall be well enough presently, if you will only 
let me sit where you f1re, and take my chair; for there IS a confounded hand in sight 
of me here, which has often bothered me before, alJd now it won't kt me fill my 
glass with a good will. ' I rO'3e to change places with him accordingly, and he pointed 
out to me this hand, which, like the writing on Belshazzar's wall. di
turbed bis 
hour of hilarity. 'Since we sat do\vn.' he said, 'I have been watching It- it fas- 
cinates my eye-it never stops-page after page is finished, and t rown on that heap 
of :MS., and still it goes on unwl'aried; and so it win be till candles are brought in, 
and God know:o:\ how long after that. It is the same every night-I can't stand a Fight 
of it when I am not at my books. ' 'Some stupid, dogged engr08Aing clerk, prob. 
ably,' exclaimed myself, · or some other giddy youth in our society.' 'No, boys,' 
said our host; 'I well know what hand it is-'tÏs Walter Scott's.' " * 


* Lockhart-s Life of Scott, iv. 171-3. 
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If that is not extempore writing, it is difficult to say what extern. 
pore ,vriting is. But in truth there is no evidence that anyone of 
the novels was laboured, or even so luuch as ca-refully cOlnposed. 
Scott's method oÎ cOlnposition \vas always the saJne; and, ,vhen 
\vriting an in1aginative work, the rate of progress seenlS to have been 
prc>tty even, depending llluch 1110re on the absence of disturbing en- 
gagelnents, than on any luental irregularity. The nlorning \vas 
a] \vays his brightest tiIue ; but lllorning or evening. in country or in 
town, ,veIl or ill, \vriting ,vith his o\vn pen or dictating to an aman- 
uensis in the interval
 of screan1Ïng-fits due to the torture of cramp 
in the stoJnach, Scott spun away at his iInaginative web almost as 
evenly as a silk\vorm spins at its golden cocoon. N or can I detect the 
slightest trace of any difference in quality bet,veen the stories, such 
as can be reasonably ascribed to cOlllparative care or haste. There 
are differences, and even great differencf>s, of course, ascribable to 
the Jess or greater suitability of the subject chosen to Scott's genius, 
but I can find no trace of the sort of cause to ,vhich 1\11'. Carlyle re- 
fers. Thus, fe,v, I suppose, ,vould hesitate to say that \'rhile Old 
JIortrtlity is very near, if not quite, the finest of Scott's ,yorks, Tlte 
Black Dwarf)s not far fronl the other end of the scale. Yet the 
t\VO ,vere ,vritten in inlll1ediate succession < Thf Blork Dwa'li being 
the first of the t\'"o), and \"ere published togf'ther, as the first series 
of Tales of 
Iy Landlord, in 1816. K or do I think that any cOJnpe- 
tent critic would find any clear deterioration of qua1ity in the novels 
of the later years,-excepting of course the t\VO ,,,ritten after the 
stroke of paralysis. It is true, of conrse, that SOlne of the subjects 
,,'hich Jnost powerfully stirred his in1agination ,v ere all10ng his earner 
thelnes, and lhat he could not f'ffectually use the san1e subject twice, 
though he no\v and then tried it. But 111aking allo\vance for thiR 
consideration, the imaginative po\ver of the novels is as astonishingly 
even as the rate of C0l11position itself. For 111Y o,vn part, I greatly 
prefer TILe Fortunes o..f Nigel <\vhich ,vas written in 1822) to TVavel'ley, 
,vhich was begun in 1805, and finished in 1814, and though very Jl1any 
better critics ,vonld probably decidedly disagree, I do not think that 
any of theln ,vould consider this preferenc
 grotesque or purely capri- 
cious; Indeed, though ....4nne of Geiel'stcin ,-thp last cOIn posed before 
Scott s stroke.-would hardly seen1 to any careful judge the equal of 
Waverley, I do not n1uch doubt that if it had appeared in place of 
JJTavcrley, it ,vould have excit{'d very nearly as llluch interest and ad- 
Iniration ; nor that had TVaverlfJI appeared in 1829, in place of Anne 
of Geirstein, it \votlld have failed to excite very ll1uch more. In 
these fourtef>n 1110st effective )years of Scott's literary life, during \vhich 
he ,vrote twentr-three novels besides shorter tales, the best stories 
appear to have been on the ,vho13 the most rapidly written, probably 
because they took the strongest hold of the author's imagination. 
Till near the close of his career as an author, Scott never avowed 
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his responsibility for any of these series of novels, and even tool\: some 
pains to mystify the public as to the identity bet,veel1 the author of 
1Vaverley and the author of 1aies of 'my Landl()-rd. The care \vith 
which the secret ,vas kept is hnputed by l\Ir. Lockhart in SOllIe degree 
to the habit of myster}T ,vhich had gro,vn upon Scott during his secret 
partnership ,vith the Ballantynes; but in this he St'elllS to be con- 
founding two very different phases of Scott's character. No doubt 
he was, as a profe
sionallllan, a little ashalned of his cOllunercial spec- 
ulat.ion, and un,viHing to betray it. But he '\-vas far froln ashalned of 
his literary enterprise, though it seems that he '\-vas at first very anx- 
ious lest a cODlparative failure, or even a mere moderate success, in a 
less alubitious sphere than that of poetry, should endanger the great 
reputation he had gained as a poet. That '\-vas apparently the first 
rem;;on for secrecy. But, over and above this, it is clear that the mys- 
tery stÏ1nulated Scott's Ìluagination and sayed hÎln trouble as '\-vell. 
He '\-vas obviously lnore free under the veil-free from the liability of 
having to ans'\-ver for the views of Hfe or history suggested in his 
stories; but besides this, 'v hat ,vas of 11lore in1portance to hin1, the 
slight disguise stimulated his sense of hunlour, and gratified the 
,vhimsical, boyish pleasure \vhich he ahvays had in acting an in1agi- 
nary character. He used to talk of himself as a sort of Abon Hassan 
-a private man one day, and acting the part of a nlonarch the next- 
,vith the kind of glf>e ,vhich indicated a l"eal delight in the change of 
parts, and I have little doubt that he thre,v himself \vith the more gusto 
into characters yery different from his Ol\rn, in consequence of thp 
pleasure it gaye hiD1 to conceive his friends hopelessly misled by this 
display of traits, \vith ,,'hich he supposed that they could not have 
credited him even in in1agination. Thus besides relieving hiIn of a 
host of complinlents ,vhich he did not enjoy, and enabling hiIn the 
better to evade an ill- bred curiosity, the disguise no doubt was the 
same sort of fillip to the fancy ,vhich a Inask and don1Îno or a fancy 
dress are to that of their ,vearers. Even in a disguise a man cannot 
cease to be himself; but he can get rid of his improperly "irnputed" 
righteousness-often the greatest burden he has to bear-and of all 
the expectations formed on the strength, as 1\11'. Clough says,- 


"Of having been what one has been, 
What one thinks one is, or thinks tha
 others suppose one." 


To some men the freedom of this disguise is a real dangf>r and temp- 
tation. It never could have been so to Scott, ,vho ,,'as in the n1ain one 
of the sim plest as ,veIl as the boldest and proudest of llH'n. And as 
most men perhaps ,votlld adnlit that a good deal of even the best part 
of their nature is rather suppressed than expressed by the nan1e by 
, 'which they are kno\vn in the ,vorld, Scott must have felt this in a far 
higher degree, and probably regarded the n1anifo]d characters under 
which he ,vas known to society, as representing him in some respects 
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more justly than any individual naDle could have done. I-lis mind 
ranged hither and thither over a 'wide field-far beyond that of his 
actual f'xperience,-and probably ranged over it all the D10re easily 
for not bping absolutely tethered to a single class of associations Ly 
any pub1ic confe::;sion of his authorship. After all, ,,,hen it becalne 
universally known that Scott w.as the only author of all these tales, it 
111ay be doubted ,,,hether the public thought as adequately of the ÎIn- 
aginative efforts ,vhich had created them, as they did ,vhile they re- 
Inained in S0111e doubt ,vhether there "'3S a multiplicity of agencies at 
,,'ork, or only one. The uncertainty hel ped thenl to rea1ize the many 
lives ,vhich "'ere really led by the author of all these tales, more conl- 
pIetely than any confpssion of the individual authorship could have 
done. The shrinking of activity in public curiosity and \vonder \vhich 
fo]]o\ys the final deternlÍnation of such aDlbiguities, is very apt to re- 
sult rather in a dwindling of the iIl1aginative effort to enter into the 
genins \vhich gave rise to thenl, than in an increase of respect for so 
manifold a creative po\ver. . 
'Yhen Scott \vrote, such fertility as his in the production of novels 
,vas regarded ,,,ith amazenlent approaching to absolute incredulity. 
Yet he ,vas in this respect only the advanced-guard of a not inconsid- 
erable class of Inen and ,VOIl1en who have a special gift for pouring 
out story after story, containing a great variety of figures, ,yhile re- 
taining a certain even level of 111erÎt. There is n10re than one noyelist 
of the present day ,vho has far surpassed Scott in the number of his 
tales, and one at least of very high repute, who has, I believe, pro- 
duced l110re eVt>n ,vithin the saIne tÏ1ne. But though to our larger ex.. 
perience, Scott'8 achievenlent, in respect of 111ere fertility, is by no 
n1eans the 111iracle \vhich it onc
 seen1ed, I do I)Ot think one of his suc- 
cessors can cOlllpare ,vith hiIn for a 11loment in the ease and truth 
,vith which he painted, not merely the life of his own titHe and coun- 
try-seldom indeed that of précis
ly his own tilne-but that of days 
long past, and often too of scenes far distant. The most po\verful of 
all his stories, Old 
"t[ortality, ,vas the story of a period 1110re than a 
century and a quarter before he ,vrote; and others, ,vhich though in- 
ferior to this in force, are nevertheless, ,,"hen cOlnpared with the so- 
caned historical ron1ances of any other English \vriter, ,,,hat sunlight 
is to moonlight, if you can say as much for the latter as to adn1Ït eycn 
that comparison,-go back to the period of the Tudors, that is, t".o 
centuries and a half. Quentin Durwrl1'd, \vhich is all but amongst the 
best, runs back farther still, far into the previous century, ,vhile Iran- 
hoe and The Talisman, though not an10ng the greatest of Scott's 
,yorks, carry us ùack more than five hundrl d rears. The ne\v class 
of extempore novel ,vriters, though n10re considerable than, sixty 
:rears ago, anyone could have expected e\Ter to see it, is still Ihnited, 
and on any high level of TI1prit will prùbably ah"ays be limited, to the 
delineation of the tilnes of ,vhich the narrator has personal experience. 
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Hcott seemed to have had something very like personal experience of 
it fe,v centuries at least, j urlging by the ease and freshness \vith \vhich 
he poured out his stories of these c
ntu ries, and though no one can 
prptend that e\.en he could describe the period of the Tudors as l\liss 
Austen described the country parsons and squires of George the 
Third's reign, or as 1\11'. Trollope describes the politicians and hunt- 
ing-Inen of Queen Victoria's, it is nevertheless the evidence of a great- 
f'r iInagination to 1l1ake us Ii ve so fanliliarly as Scott does anlidst the 
political and religious controversies of t".o or three cpnturies' dura- 
tion, to be the actual \vitnesses, as it \vere, of l\Iargaret of Anjou's 
throes of vain RInhition, and 
Iary Stuart's fascinating remorse, and 
Elizabeth's doulineering and jealous balancings of nobL
 again
t 
uoble, of Jalnes the First's shrewd pedantries, and the Regent l\Iur- 
ray's large fvrethought, of the politic craft of ,A.rgyle, the courtly 
1'1lthlessness of Cla\-erhouse, and thp high-hrpù clelnency ofl\fonnlouth, 
than to reflect in countless ulodifications 1h3 freaks, figures, and. fash- 
ions of our own tjnle. 
The U10St striking feature of Scott's ronlances is that, for the most 
part, they are pivoted on pub1ic rather than mere private interests 
and passions. ,\Yith but few except.ons-(Tll.e JL11diquary, St. Ro- 
nan's 1Vell, and Guy JIanneTing are the IllOSt inlportant)-ScGtt's 
novels gÏ\.e us an imaginative vie\v, not of n1ere individuals, but of 
individuals as they are affected by the public strifes and social di- 
visions of the age. And this it is \vhich gives his books so large an 
interest for old and young, soldiers and statesnlen, the \vorld of so- 
ciety aud the recluse, alike. You can hardly read any uovel of Scott's 
and not beconle better a,vare ,,'hat public life and political issues 
Inean. And yet there is no artificiality, no elaborate attitudinizing- 
before the antique TI1irrors of the past, like Buhver's, no dressing out 
of clothes-horses like G. P. R. Janles. The boldness and freshness 
of the present are carried back into the past, and you see Pap:sts and 
Puritans, Cavaliers and Houndheads, Je\vs, Jacobites, and freebooters, 
preachers, 
choohnasters, l11ercenary soldiers, gipsies and beggars, all 
living the sort of life \vhich the rf'ader feels that in their circulll- 
stances and under the san1e conditions of time and place and parent- 
.age, he lllight have lived too. Indeed, no man can read Scott \vithout 
Leing more of a public nlan, ,vhereas the ordinary novel tends to 
111ake its readers rather less of one than before. 
N ext, though most of these stories are rightly caned ronlances, no 
one can avoid observing that they give that side of life \vhich is un- 
romantic, quite as vigorously as the r01l1antic side. This \vas not 
true of Scott's poems, ,vhich only expressed one-half of his nature, 
and were ahnost pure ron1ances. But in the novels the business of 
life is e,.en better portrayed than its Sel1tÏ111ents. 
1r. Bagehot, one 
of the ablpst of Scott's critics, has pointed out this admirably in his 
es.say on 
i'lte Waverley Novels. ":àIany historical novelists," he saJ.s, 
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II especial1y those who with care and pains have read up the detailt 
aTe often evidently in a strait how to pass fronl their history to their 
sentiment. The fancy of Sir 'Valter could not help connecting the 
two. If he had given us the Eng1ish side of the race to Derby, he 
would have described the Bank of England paying in .
ixpences. and 
also the loves of the cashin"." No one ,vho knows the novels ,veIl can 
question this. Fergus l\Iaclvor's \vays and IneanS t his careful arrange- 
luents for receiving subsidies in black luail, are as carefully r
corded 
'3 his lavish highland hospitalities; and \vhen he sends his silver cup 
to the Gaelic bard ,vho chaunts his greatness t the faithful historian 
,:Ioes not forget to let us kno\v that the cup is his last, and tbat he is 
hard- pressed for the generosities of the future. So too the habitual 
thievishness of the highlanders is pressed upon us quite as vividly as 
their gallantry and superstitions. And so careful is Sir 'Valter to 
paint the petty pedantries of the Scotch traditional conservatislll, 
that he ,viII not spare even Charles Ed\vard-of WhOlll he draws so 
graceful a picture-the luuniliation of submitting to old Bradwardine's 
"solelnll act of homage," but makes him go through the absurd cere- 
monyof placing his foot on a cushion to have its brogue unlatched 
by the dry old enthusiast of heraldic lore. Indeed it was because 
Scott so niuch enjoyed the contrast bet,veen the high sentÍ1nent of life 
and its dry and often absurd detail, that his Í1nagination found so 
much freer a vent in the historical romance, than it ever found in the 
romantic poenl. Yet he clearly needed the romantic excitenlent of 
picturesque scenes and historical interests, too. I do not think he 
would ever have gained any brilliant success in the narrower region 
of the donlestic novel. lIe said himself, in expressing his admira- 
tion of Miss Austen, "The big bow-wow strain I can do nlyself, like 
any now going, but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary COln- 
Inonplace things and characters interesting, from the truth of the 
de13cription and the sentiment, is denied lne." Indeed he tried it to 
some extent in St. Ronan's Well, and so far as he tried it, I think he 
failed. Scott needed a certain largeness of type, a strongly -marked 
class-life, and, where it was possible, a free, out-of-doors life, for his 
delineations. No one could paint beggars and gipsies, and ,vandering 
fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, and peasants and fanners and law- 
yers t and magistrates, and preachers, and courtiers, and statestJen, 
and best of all perhaps queens and kings, with anything like his 
ability. But when it came to describing the small differences of man- 
ner, differences not due to external habits, so much as to internal 
sentiment or education, or mere domestic circunlstance, he was be- 
yond his proper field. In the sketch of the St. Ronan'
 Spa and the 
company at the table-d'hôte, he is of course somewhere near the mark, 
-he was too able a man to fall far short of success in anything he 
really gave to the world; but it is not interesting. l\Iiss Austen 
would have made Lady Penelope Pen feather a hundred times a. q 
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amusing. We turn to Meg Dods and Touchwood, and Cargill, s.nd 
Captain J ekyl, and Sir Bingo Binks, and to Clara 
Iow bray-i. e., to 
the lives really Dloulded by large and specific causps, for enjoyment, 
and leave the sInall gossip of the C0111pany at the Wells as, relatively 
at least, a failure. .Llnd it is ,veIl for all the world that it \vas so. 
The dOlllestic novel, \vhen really of the highest kind, is no doubt a 
perfect \york of art, and an unfailing source of amusement; but it 
has nothing of the tonic influence, the large instructiveness, the 
stinlulating intellectual air, of Scott's historic tales. Even \vhen 
Scott is farthest frOlll reality-as in Ivanhoe or Tile ...l-[vllastery-he 
makes you open your eyes to all sorts of historical conditions to \vhich 
)"Ou \vould otherwise be blind. The dOlnestic noypl, ('ven when its 
art is perfect, gives little but pleasure at the best; at the \vorst it is 
sinlply scandal idealized. 
Scott often confessed his contempt for his own heroes. He said of 
Ed\vard VV averley, for instance, that he \vas "a sneaking piece of hn. 
becility," and that" if he had'lllarried Flora, she \vould have set hinl 
up upon the chiu1uey-piece as Count Borowla:::;ki's wife used to do \vith 
hhn. I aUl a bad hand at depicting a hpro, properly so called, and 
have an unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters of border- 
ers, buccaneers, highland robbers, and all others of a l
obin-Hood de. 
scription."* In another letter he says, "
fy rogue al \vays, in despite 
of me, turns out my hero."t And it seelns very likely that in most of 
the situations Scott describes so \vell, his o\vn course "vonId have been 
that of his wilder impulses, and not that of his reason. Assuredly he 
would never have stopped hesitating on the line between opposite 
courses as his \Vaverleys, his 
Iortons, his Osbaldistones do. When- 
ev
r he \vas really involved in a party strife, he flung prudence and 
impartiality to the ,vinds, and ,vent in like the hearty partisan \yhich 
his strong impulses made of him. But granting this, I do not agree 
with his condemnation of all his o,vn colourless heroes. However 
much they differed in nature from Scott himself, the even balance of 
their reason against their sYInpathies is certainly \vell conceived, is in 
itself natural, and is an adnlirable expedient for effecting that \vhich 
,vas probably it
 real use to Scott,-the affording an opportunity for 
the de1inf:>ation of all the pros and cons of the case, so that the charac- 
tPfS on both sides of the struggle should be properly understood. 
Scott's imagination was clearly far ,vider-,vas far lllore pern1eated 
with the fixed air of sound judglnent-than his practical impulses. 
He needed a machinery for displaying his insight into both sides of a 
pu bUc quarrel, and IlÍs colourless heroes gave him the instrument he 
needed. Both in 1t1orton's case (in Old _JIortality), and in \Vaverley's, 
the hesitation 18 certainly well describt::d. Indeed in relation to the 


* Lockhart's Life oJ Scott, iv. 175-6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 46. 
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controversy bet-\veen Covenanters and Royalists, while his political 
and martial prepossessions ,vent with Claverhouse, his reason and ed, 
ueated 1110ral feeling certainly ,vere clearly identified with 1\10rton. 
It is, ho\vever, ol}\yiously true that Scott's heroes are mostly created 
for the sake of the facililty they give in delineating the other charac- 
ters, and not the other characters for the sake of the heroes. They are 
the inlaginative neutral ground, as it ,vere, on ,vhich opposing influ- 
ences are brought to play; and ,vhat Scott Lest loved to paint "ras 
those ,vho, ,vhether by nature, by inheritance, or by choice, had be- 
come unique and characteristic types of one-sided feeling, not those 
who ,vere 11lerely in process of gro,vth, and had not ranged thel11selves 
at all. 
Ir. Carl:rle, ,vho, as I have said before, places Scott's rOluances 
far belo\v their real level, lnaintains that these great types of his are 
dra-wn from the outside, and not lnade actually to live. "IIis Bailie 
Jarvies, DinIl1onts, Dalgettys (for their 11aIne is legion), do look and 
talk like ,vhat they give therllselves out for; they are, if not c'reated 
and nlade poetically alive, :ret deceptively enacted as a good player 
might do thern. "That l110re is ,vanted, then? For the reader lying 
on a sofa, nothing 111ore; yet for another sort of reader luuch. It 
'vere a long chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a character 
bet\veen a Scott and a Shakespeare or Goethe. Yet it is a difference 
literally inllllPl1Se; they are of a different species; the value of the 
one is not to be counted in the coin of the other. \Ve lnight say in a 
s}lort ,vord, \vhich covers a long lnatter, that our Shakespeare fashions 
his characters fronl the heart ollt\,yards ; your Scott fashions then1 froln 
the skin in,vards, never gt"tting near the heart of then1. The one set 
becolne living lllell and 'YOlllen ; the other alnotult to little nlore than 
lnechanical cases, dpceptively painted allto1natons."* And then h6 
goes on to contrast Fenella in Peveril o.f the Peak ,vith Goethe's l\fign- 
on. 1\11'. Carlyle could hardly have chosen a less fair comparison. 
If Goethe is to be judged by his 'VOlnen, let Scott be judged by his 
men. So judged, I think Scott ,vill, as a painter of character-of 
course, I am not no,v speaking of hhn as a poet,-c01l1e out far above 
Goethe. Excepting the hero of his first dralna (Götz of the iron hand), 
which by the ,yay ,vas so nluch in Scott's line that his first essay in 
poetry ,vas to translate it-not yery "vell-I doubt if Goethe was ever 
successful "ri th his pictures of nlen. TVillLCln
 .JIeister is, as Kiebuhr 
truly said, " a lllénagerie of talne anhnals." Doubtless Goethe's ,vo- 
men-certainly his ,VOIllen of culture-are 1110re truly and in,vardly 
conceived and created than Scott's. Except Jeanie Deans and 
Iadge 
Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy _A,shton, Scott's wonlen are apt to be un- 
interesting, either pink and ,vhite toys, or hardish ,vomen of the ,vorld. 
But then no one can conlpare the 11len of the t\yO \vriters, and not see 
Scott's vast pre-eminence on that side. 


* Carlyle's Miscellaneous Essays, iv.l'i4-5. 
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I think the deficiency of his picture of ,vonlen, odd as it seems to 
say so, should be greatly attributed to hi
 natural chivalry. His con- 
ception of ,,'omen of bis own or a, highpr clas
 ,vas ahvays too ro- 
Dlantic. He hardly ventured, as it '''ere, in his tenderness for them, 
to look deeply into their little \veaknesses and intricacies of character. 
\Vith "'Olllen of an in ferior elass, he had not this fl-'eling. Nothing 
can be lllorc perfect than tbe l11anner in ,vhich he blends tl'e dairy- 
'''Olnan and "'0 III an of business in Jeanie Deans, ,vit h the lover and 
the sister. But once Blake a \VOnUUl beautiful, or in any ,yay an 
object of hOlllage to him, and Scott b(nved so low b
\fore the image of 
her, that he could not go deep into her heart. lIe could no lllore 
have analyzed such a 'VOlnan, as Thackeray analyzed Lady Castle- 
,vood, or AIHelia, or Becky, or as George Elliot analyzed I
osanlond 
Viney, than he could have vivisected Canlp or 
Iaida. To sonle 
extent, therefore. Scott's pictures of,volnen renlain sOlnething in the 
style of the lnilliatllres of the last age---brigbt and beautiful beings 
,vithout any special character in th
m. lIe ,vas dazzled by a fai: 
heroine. He could not take thenl up into his in
agination as rea. 
beings RS he did nlen. But then ho\v living are his nlen, ,vbpther 
coarse or noble! "That a picture, for instance, is that in A Legend 
o..f .JlontTose of the conceited, pragnlatic, but prol11pt and danntlesr:; 
soldier of fùrtune, rejecting Argyle's attelnpts to tanlper with hiln, in 
the dungeon at Inverary, suddenly thro\ving hinlself on the disguised 
Duke so soon as he detects hiIn by his voice, and ,vresting from hinl 
the 111eans of his own liberation! 'Yho could read that scene and 
say for a nlonlent that D
llgetty is painted "frOlll the skin in\v3,rds U? 
It \vas just Scott hinlself breathing his o\vn Hfe through the habits of 
a good specimen of the lnercenary soldier-realizing \vhere the spiri
 
of hire ,,"ould end, and the sense of honour \vould begin-anlt pre 
ferring, even in a dungeon, tl
e audacious policy of a sudden attack 
to that of crafty npgotiation. 'Vhat a picture (and a very different 
one) again is that in Redgauntlet of Peter Peebles, thp TIlad Jitigant, 
with face elnaciated by poverty and anxiety, and rt-'ndereù ,vild by 
"an insane lightness about the eyes," dashing into tllP Eng1ish 
luagistrate's court for a ,varrant against his fugiti \'e counsel. Or, to 
take a third instance, as different as possible fronl either, ho\v power 
fully conceived is the situation in Old ,J[ort((lity, 'where Balfon r o
 
Burley, in his fanat.ic fury at the defeat of his plan for a ne'v rebel. 
lion, pushes the oak-tree, \vhich connects his wild retreat with thf) 
on tel' ,,'orId, into the streal11, and tries to slay lVlorton for opposing 
him. In such scenes and a hunch'pd others-for these are mere 
randonl exanlples-Scott undoubtedly painted his nlasculine figures 
frOTIl as deep and in ward a conception of the character of the situa- 
tion as Goethe ever attained, even in dra\ving l\Iignon, or I{Jårchen, 
or Gretchen. The distinction has no real 3xistence. Goethe's pic- 
tures of ,,,omen were no doubt the intuitic ns of i"enius; and so are 
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Scott's of mC'n-and h
re and there of his ""omen too. Professional 
,vonlen he can al way.s paint \vith po\ver. 
leg Dads, the innkeeper, 
:\Ieg l\Ierrili
s, the gipsy, :Mause l-leadrigg, the Covenanter, Elspeth, 
the old fislnvife in Tile Antiquary, anti the old crones employed to 
nurse and ,vatch, and layout the corpse, in 'l'flte Bride of Lanuner- 
'InOOT, are all in their \vay inlpressive figures. 
And cyen in relation to \VOIUell of a r
tllk Illore fascinating to Scott, 
and \vhose inner character was perhaps on that account less fallliliar 
to his inlagination, grant hiIn but a fe\v hints from history, and he 
rlra \\"s a vict-nre \vhich, for yi \.idness and hriHiancy, lnay almost com- 
pare ,vith Shakespeare's own studies in English history. Had Shake- 
speare painted the scene in Tlte .L1bbot, in which 
Iary Stuart conlnlands 
one of her l\larys in ,vaiting to tell hpr at \vhat bridal she last danced, 
and llIary Flen1Ïng blurts out the reference to the nlarriage of Seba- 

tian at Holyrood, ,,,auld anyone hesitate to regard it as a stroke of 
cenius \vorthy of the great dralnatist? This picture of the Queen's 
nlÍnd suddenly tllro',vn off its balance, and betraying, in the agony of 
the nlolllent, the fear and rell10rse \vhich every association with 
Darnley conjured up, is painted "froln the heart out\vards," not 
"fronl the skin in wards," if ever tlu>re \vere snch a painting in the 
\vorld. Scott hardlye,.el> failed in painting kings or peasants, queens 
or peasant-woHlen. There ,vas sOll1ething in the ,veIl-marked type of 
both to catch hi" inlagination, ,vhich can always hit off the grander 
features of rovalty and the honlelier features of laborious hunlihtv. 
Is there any siretéh traced in lines of more s\veeping grandeur añd 
more Ï1npressive force than the follo\ving of 
Iary Stuart's lucid in- 
tervalof renlorse-lucid c0111pared ,yith her ordin
ry mood, though it 
".as of a rerl10rse that ,va
 alnlost delirious-\vhich breaks in upon 
her hour of fascinating condescension ?- 


" , Are they not a lovely couple, my Fleming? and is it not heart-rending to think 
that I must b3 their ruLl ?' 
" , N ot s
,' said Roland Græ:ne, 'it is 1.ve, gracious sovereign, who will be your 
delh'er
rs.' 'Exori.'m8 pJrV 1 l ' Of l l1n!' said the queen, looking u .ward ; , if it is by 
the mouth of thes
 childre.l that he
v
n cj,ll
 m
 to resume the stately thoughts 
which become my birth and my rights, thou wilt grj,nt thcm thy protection, and to 
me the power of rewarding their z_'al.' Then turning to Fleming, she instantly 
adde:i, 'Thou knowe,-;t, my friend, whether to make those who have served me 
happy, was not ever )!ary's favourite pJstLn
. \Vhen I have b
en rebuked bv the 
st
rn prJ
lc:13r3 of th3 C:llvil1lstic heresy-wh3ll I h
lve seen the fierce countenãnce
 
of my nobb:; averteJ fr,1ill me, h3S it not been becausc I mixed in the harmless 
pleasures of the Y0illlg aad gay, and rather for the sake of their happiness tl1an my 
own, have mÜ

18j in the m lSqU
, the son
 or th3 dance, with the youth of my 
household? 'veIl, I rep
nt no
 of it-thallgh Knox termed it sin. and 1\lorton deg- 
rad3tio.1-
 was hJ.p;>y be
J.u3e I f:;a;v h
p;>iness araund me: and woe betide the 
wretched Jealousy that can extract guilt out of the overflowings of an unguarded 
gaiety !-Fleming, if we are restorej to our tllro,le, shall we not have one blithesome 
day at a bhthe30me brid
ll, of whicll we illll...t now name neither the bride nor the 
bridegroo
n? But that bridegroom 
hall h3ve the baron r of Blairzowrie, a fair gift 
even for a qneen to give, and that bride's chaplet shal be twinel with the fairest 
pearls that ever were fonnd in the depths of LocWomond; and thou thyself, Mary 
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Fleming. the best dres8er cf tires that ever bUF!ked the tresses of a queen, nnd who 
would scorn to touch those of Hny wonum of lower rank-thou thyself shn1t for nlV 
love twine them into the bride's tl'e
f'PS,- Look, nlY Flcming, suppose then such 
clustered locks as thesc of cur Catherinc, they would not put shame upon thy 
E-kill- ' 80 saying she passed her hand fondly over the head of her youthful favour- 
ite, while her more aged attendant replied de
pondently, · Alas, madam, your 
thought8 sfray far from home,' 'They do, my Fleming,' said the queen, ' but is it 
well or kind in you to call them back ?-Uod knows they have kept the perch this 
night but too closely.-Come. I will recall the gay vision, were it but to punish thl m. 
Yes, 3t that blithesome bridal. :Mary herself shall forget the weight of sorrows, and 
the toil of state, and hcr;o;elf once lnore lead a measure.-At whose wedding was it 
that we last. danced, my Fleming Y I think care has troubled my memory-yet 
something of it I should remember; can
t thou not aid me? I know thou canst.' 
· Alas, madam
' replied the lady. '\Vhat,' said :Mary, 'wilt thou not help 11S so far? 
this is a peevish adhert'nce to thine own graver opinion which holds our talk as folly. 
But thou art court-bred and wilt well un er
tand nlè when I say the queen corn- 
mands Lady Fleming to tell her when she led the last bnllîle.' 'Vith a face deadly 
pale and a mien as if she were about to sink into the earth, the court-bred dame, no 
longpr daring to refu
e obedience, faltered out, 'Gracious lady-if my memory err 
not-it was at a masque in Holyrood-at the marriage of Sebastian.' The unhappy 
queen, who hèld hitherto listened with a melancholy Bmile. provoked by the l'pluc. 
tance with which the Lady Flemin
 brought out her story, at this ill-fated word in 
terrupted her with a shriek f?0 wila and loud that the vaulted apartment rang. and 
both Roland and Catherine I'3prung- to their feet In the utmo
t terror and alarm. 
Meantime, :Mary seenled, by the train of horrible ideas thus suddenly excited, sur- 
prised not only beyond Eelf-command, but for the monU,'T1t beyond the verge of rea- 
fi<on. 'Traitress, she said to the Lady F!eming, 'thou wouldst Elay thy sovereign, 
Call my French guards-á moil á moil rnes Francais!-I am beset with traitors in 
mine own palace-they ba.ve murdered my husband-Rescue! Hescue! for the 
Queen of Scotland l' She started up from her chair-her fl..'atures late so exquisitely 
lovely in their paleness, now inflamed with the fury of frenzy, and resembling those 
of a Bellona. ''1. 7 e will take the field ourself,' she said; · warn the city-warn 
Lothian and Fife-sadd!e our Spanish barb, and bid French Paris see our petronel 
be char.E!'ed. Better to die at the bead of our brave Scotsmen, like our grandfather 
at Flodden, than of a broken heart like our in-starred father.' , Be patient-be com- 
posed, dearest sovereign,' said Catherine; and then addressing Lady Flemin.g' 
angrily, she added, 'How could you say aught that reminded her of her husband 
' 
The word reached the ear of the unhappy prince
s, who caught it up, speaking with 
great rapidity, 'Husband I-what hu
band 
 Not his nlost Chri!'tian :Majesty--he is 
ín at ease-he cannot mount on horseback-not him of the Lennox-but it was the 
Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say f . For God's love, madam, be patient !' said the 
Lady Fleming. But the queen'8 excited imagination could by no entreaty be di- 
verted from its course. ' Bid him come hither to our aid, , she said, 'and brmg with 
him his Iambs, as he calls them-Howton, Hay of 'raIla, Black Ormiston and his 
kinsman Hob--Fie, how swart they are, and how they I:;mell of sulphur 1 '''hat! 
closeted with :Morton 
 Nay, if the Douglas aIld the HepbuM1 ha ch the complot 
toaether, the bird when it creaks the shell will ::-care Scotland, will it not, my Flem- 
ing
' , She grows wilder and wilder,' said Fleming. ' '" e have too many hearers 
for these strange words' , Roland.' said Catherine, 'in the name of God begone 1 
-you cannot aId us here-leave us to deal with her alone-away-away l' " 


And equally fine is the scene in ]{enilworth in \vhich Elizabeth und
r- 
takes the reconciliation of the haughty rivals, Sussex and Leicester, 
unaware tbat in the course of the audience she herself will have to 
bear a great strain on her self-command, both in her fee1ings as a 
queen p.Dd her feelings as a lover. lIer grand rebukes to both, her 
ill-
Qncealed preference fo.r Leicester, her whispered ridicule of Sus. 
sex, the impulses of tenderness which she stifles, the Hashes of re 
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fcntment to which she gives ,yay, the triunlph of policy over private 
feeling, her imperious impatience ,vhen she is baffled, her jealousy as 
she gro,vs suspicious of a personal rival, her g,'atified pride and 
vanity 'v hen the suspicion is exchanged for the clear evidence, as she 
supposes, of Leicester's love, and her perenlptory conclusion of the 
audience, bring uefore the n1Ïnd a series of pictures far 11lore vivid 
and iInpré
sive than the greatest of historical painters could fix on 
canvas, even at the cost of thp labour of years. Even nlore brilliant, 
though not so sustained and difficult an effort of genius, is the later 
scene in the saIne story, in ,vhich EJizabeth drags the unhappy 
Countess of Leicester fronl her concealnlent in one of the grottoes of 
li.enilworth Castle, and strides off ,vith her, in a fit of vindktive 
humiliation and Alnazonian fury, to confront her ,vith her husband. 
But this last scene no doubt is l;lore in Scott's ,yay. He can ahvays 
paint \vomen in their nlore masculine Inoods. \Vhere he frequently 
fails is in the attenlpt to indicate the finer shades of wonlen's nature. 
In AnlY Rousart herself, for exanlple, he is by no means generally 
successful, though in an early scene her childish delight in the vari- 
ous orders and decorations of her husband is painted with 11luch 
freshness and delicacy. But ,vhereyer, as in the case of queens, 
Scott can get a telling hint from actual history, he can always so use 
it as to 111ake history itself seem diln to the equivalent for it ,vhich 
he gives us. 
And yet, as everyone kno,vs, Scott was exce
i vely free in his 
manipulations of history for the purposes of ronlance. In Ken'l"lwol.th 
he represents Shakespeare'-s plays as already in the Inouths of courtiers 
and statesmen, though J.le lays the scene in the eighteenth year of 
Elizabeth, "rhen Shakespeare ,vas hardly old enough to rob an 
orchard. In lVoodstock, on the contrary, he insists, if you compare 
Sir Henry Lee's dates ,vith the facts, that Shakespeare died twenty 
years at least before he actually died. The historical basis, again, of 
Woodstock and of Redgauntlet is thoroughly untrustworthy, and 
about all the minuter details of history,-unless so far as they were 
characteristic of the age,- I do not suppose that Scott in his romances 
ever troubled hÍlnsE'lf at all" And yet fe\v historians-not even Scott 
hirnse If 'v hE'n he exchanged romance for history-ever dre\y the great 
figures of history with so po,verful a hand. In ,vriting history and 
biography Scott has little or no advantage over very inferior men. 
IIis pictures of Swift, of Dryden, of Napoleon, are in no ,yay very 
vivid. It is only ,vhere he is ,vorking from the pure imagination,- 
though hnagination stirred by historic study,-that he paints a 
picture which follo,vs us about, as if "rith living eyes, instead of cre- 
ating for us a mere series of lines and colours. Indeed, ,vhether Scott 
dra,vs truly or falsely, he dra\vs \vith such genius that his pictures of 
Richard and Saladin, of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, of ?tlar- 
garet of Anjou and René of Provence, of ?tlary Stuart and Elizabeth 
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Tudor, of Sussex and of Lpicester, of Jan1cs and Charles and Buck- 
inghan1, of the two Dukes of Argyle-the Argyle of the tinle of the 
revolution, and the Argyle of George II. ,-of Queen Caroline, of 
Claverhouse, and l\I011111outh, and of Rob Roy, ,,
in live in Eng1ish 
literature beside Shakpspeare's pictures - probably less faithful if 
nlore imaginative-of John and Richard and the later IIenrif's, and all 
the great figures by 'VhOlll they ,,"ere surrounded. K 0 historical 
portrait that we possess ,,,ill take precedpllce-as a mere portrait-of 
Scott's brilliant study of Jallles 1. in The FortuNcs of }{igel. Take 
this illustration for instance, ,,'here George Heriot the goldsmith 
(Jingling Georùie, as the I(ing fan1iliarly calls hiIn) has just been 
speaking of Lord Huntinglen, as "a luan of the old rough world 
that ,vill drink and swear: "- 


" '0 Geordie l' exclaimed the king, 'these are auld-wllrld frailties, of whilk we 
dare not pronounce even ourselves absolutely free. But the \varlJ grows worse 
)rom day to day, Geordie. The juveniles of this age may weel say with the poet,- 
" Ætas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores-" 
This Dalgarno does not drink so much, aye, or swear 80 much, as his father, but he 
'Wenches, Geordie, and he breaks his word and oath baith. As to what ye Eay of the 
leddy and the minh-terse we are all fallible creatures, Geordie, prie
ts and kings as 
weel as others; and wha kens but what that may account for the difference between 
this Dalgarno and his father? 'I.'he earl is the vera soul of honour, and cares n
e 
mair forwarld'e gear than a noble hound for the que
t of a foulmart; but a
 for his 
son
 he was like to brazen us all out-our
elves, 
teenIe, .Baby Charles, and onr 
Council, till he heard of the locher, and then by my kingly crown he lap like a cock 
at a gr08sart! Tl1e
e are discrepancies betwixt parent and son not to be accounted 
for naturally, according to Baptista Porta, l\IiCl1ael Scott de 8ecreti
, aud others. Ah, 
Jingling Geordie, if your cloutin
 tte caldron, and jingling on pots, pans. and 
veshels of all manner of metal, haa.na jingled a' your grammar out of your head, I 
could have touched on that Inatter to you at mail' length.'. . . Heriot inquired 
whether Lord lJalgarno had consented to do the Lady Hermione justice. ' Troth, 
man, I have small doubt that he will,' quoth the kin
, 'I gave him the 
chedule of 
her worldly substance, which you delivered to us in the council, and we allowed him 
half an hour to chew the cud upon that. It is rare reading for blinging him to rea- 
SOD. I left Baby Charles and S:eenie laying his duty bt.fore him, and if he can 
J esist doing what they desire bim, why I wish l;e would teach me the gate of it. 0 
Geordie. Jingling Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby t;harles laying down the guilt 
of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitud\.... of incontinence' 'I aID 
afraid,' 
aid George Heriot, more hastily than prul
ently, 'I mi
ht have thought of 
the {;ld proverb of Satan reprovin
 sin.' 'Deil hae our soul, ncighbour,' said the 
king, reddening, 'but ye are not blate! I gie ye licence to speak freely, and by 
our !Saul. ye do not let the privilege become lost, non 'ldendo-it will f:l.uffer r..o nega- 
tive prescription in your hand
. Is it fit, think }e, that Baby Charles should Jet 
his thoHght8 be publicly seen? No. no, princes' thoughtf. are ærcana imperii: qui 
nesdt di-si"l1/'lare, ne.'1ci l '1'egnare. Every liege 
uhject is bound to speak the whole 
truth to th } 
ln,
, but there is nae reciprocity of obligation-and for Steenie having 
been \\ bile8 a dike-Jouper at a time, is it for you, who arc hi
 goldsmith, and to 
whom, I doubt, he awes an ullcomatable sum, to cast that up to hIm ?i' 


Assuredly there is no undue favouring of Stuarti in such a picture 
as that. 
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Scott's humour is, I think, of very different qua1ities in relation to 
different subjects. Certainly he ,vas at tillleS capable of considerable 
heaviness of hand,-of the Scotch ",vut" ,vhich has been so ir- 
reverently treated by English critics. His rather elaborate jocular 
introductions, under the nanle of Jedediah Cleishbothalll, are clearly 
laborious at tiInes. And even his ov.'n letters to his daughter-in-la,v, 
,vhich J\fr. Lockhart seenlS to regard as 1110dels of tender playfulness 
and pleasantry, seem to Ine decidedly elephantine. Not unfrequently, 
too, his stereotyped jokes 'yeary. Dalgetty bores you ahnost as Inuch 
as he would do in real life,-which is a great fault in art. Brad- 
",-ardine becolnes a nuisance, and as for Sir Piercie Shafton, he is be- 
'yond endurance. Like SOllle other Scotchmen of genius, Scott twanged 
a,vay at any effective chord till it III ore than lost its expressiveness. 
But in dry hunlour, and in that higher hunlour ,,'hich sKilfulIy blends 
the ludicrous and the pathetic, so that it is hardly possible to separate 
bet,veen snliles and tears. Scott is a master. His canny innkeeper, 
WI10, having, sent away all the peasemeal to the can1p of the Cove- 
nanters, and all the oatmeal (with deep professions of duty) to the 
castle and its cavaliers, in con1pliance with the requisitions sent t( 
him on each side, adnlits with a sigh to his daughter that "they 
maun gar ,,-heat flour serve themsels for a blink,"-his firm of solici- 
tors, Greenhorn and Grinderson, ,,,hose Renior partner ,vrites respect- 
fully to clients in prosperity, and whose junior partner ,vrites famil- 
iarly to those in adversity,-his arùitrary nabob who asks ho'w the 
devil anyone should be able to mix spices so ,veIl "as one ,vho has 
been where they gro'w ; "-his little ragamuffin ,,,ho indignantly de- 
nies that he has broken his promise not to gamble a\vay his sixpences 
at pitch-and-toss because he has ganlbled them Rway ftt "neevie- 
neevie-nick-nack,"-and sinlÍlar figures abound in his tales,-are all 
creations ,vhich make one laugh inwardly as we read But he has a 
much higher humour still, that inimitable power of shading off igno- 
rance into knov.'ledge and sinlplicity into wisdom, "Thich makes his 
picture of Jeanie Deans, for instance, so humorous as "
ell as so af- 
fecting. 'Vhen Jeanie reunites her father to her husband by renlind- 
ing the fornler how it ,vould sometimes happen that" twa precious 
saints might pu' sundrywise like t"
a co,vs riving at the sanle hay- 
band," s1Je gives; us an adnlirable instance of Scott's higher humour. 
Or take Jeanie Dean's letter to her father COlllll1unicating to him the 
pardon of his daughter and her own interview with the Queen :- 


"DEAREST AND TRULY no
oURED FATHER -TbiA ccmes with my duty to inform 
yon that it has pleased God to redeem that captlvitie of my poor 
ister. in respect 
the Queen's blefl8ed :Majesty, for whom we are ever bound to pray, hath redeemed 
her Bonl from the slayer, granting the ransom of her, whilk is ane pardon or re- 
prieve. .A nd I spoke with the Queen face to face, and yet live: for 8he is not 
mnckle differing from other grnnd leddies, saving that she has a stately presence, 
and een Jike a blue huntin' hawk's, whilk gned thron' and thron' me like a High.. 
bmd durk-And all this good was, alway under the Great Giver, to whom aU 
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are but instruments, wröught for us by the Duk of Argile, wha is ane native true- 
hearted Scotsman, and not pridcfu' like other folk we ken of-and likewi
e skeely 
enow in beE tinl, whereof he ha:5 promised to gie me twa Devol1shir(' kye. of which he 
is enamoured. although I do fotin hand by th(' real hawkit Airshire breed-and I 
bave promised him a cbecBe; and I wad wuss ye if Gowans. the brockit cow. has 
a quey. that she EuId suck her fin of milk. as I am given to understand h(' has 
none of that breed, and is not scornfu' but will take a thing frae a PUlf body, that it 
may lighten their heart of the loading of debt that they awe him. Also his honour the 
Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop cheeses, and it saIl be my faut if a better was 
ever yearned in Lowden. "-lHere follow some observations respecting the breed of 
cattle. and the produce of the dairy which it is our intention to lorward to the 
Board of Agriculture.]-" Nevertheless, these are but matters of the after-harvest, in 
respect of the 
reat good which Providence has gifted us with-aEd, in especial. 
poor Effie's life, And oh, my d ar father, since it lUith pleased God to be merciful 
to her, let her not want your free pardon, whilk will make her meet to be ane vessel of 
grace, and also a comfort to your ane graie hairs. Def.r Father, will ye let the Laird 
ken that we bave had friep-ds stran.
ely raised up to us, and that the talent wbilk 
he lent me WIU be thankfully repaid. .I hac some of it to tbe fore; and the rest of 
it is not knotted up in ane pnrse or napkin. but in ane wee bit paper, as is the 
fashIOn heir, whilk 1 am assured is gude for the sillt'r. And, dear father, through 
:Mr. Butler's means I hae gude frlend:-:hip wIth the Duke. for there had been kind- 
ness between their forbears in the auld trouble80me t1me byepabt. And 
lrs. Glass 
has been kind like my very mother She has a braw hou
e here, and li\-es bien and 
warm. wi' twa servant lasses, and a man and a callant in the fohop And she is to 
send you doun a pound of her hiedried, and some other t.obaka, and we maun think of 
f\ome propine for 11Pr. 8inc
 bel' kindness hath been great. And the Duk is to send 
the pardon doun by an express messenger, in respect that I canna travel sae fast; 
and I am to come doun wi' twa of his llonour's servants-that IS, John Archibald, 
8. deceet and elderly gentleman, that says he bas seen you Iang sync, when ye were 
buying beasts in the west frae the Laird of Aughtcrmuggitie-but maybe ye winna 
mind bim-ony way, be"s a civil lllan-and ::\lrs. Dolly Dutton, that is to be dairy- 
maid at Inverara. and they bring me on as far as Glasgo', whilk will make it nae 
pinch to win hame, WhIlk I desire of all things. l\lay the Giver of all good things keep 
ye in your outgauns and incomings, whereof devoutly prayeth your loving dauter, 
" JEAN DEANS." 


This contains an example of Scott's rather heavy jocularity as well 
as giving us a fine illustration of his highest and deepest and sunniest 
humour. Coming 'where it does, the joke inserted about the Board 
of Agriculture is rather like the gambol of a rhinoceros trying to imi- 
tate the cur,-ettings of a thorough bred horse. 
Some of the finest touches of his hUlnour are no doubt much height- 
ened by his perfect command of the genius as ,,?ell as the dialect of a 
peasantry, in ,vhom a true culture of mind and SOlnetimes also of 
heart is found in the closest possiblE' contact with the Innnblest pur- 
suits and the quaintest enthusiasm for theln. But Scott, ,vith all his 
turn for irony-and l\Ir. Lockhart says that even on his death-bed he 
used towards his children the sanle sort of good-hulnourEd irony to, 
which he had ahvays accu
tonl(>d then1 in his life-certainly never 
gives us any example of that highest irony ,vhich is found so fre- 
quently in Shakespeare, ,vhich touches the paradoxes of the spiritual 
1ife of the children of earth, and ,,'hich reached its highest point in 
Isaiah. Now and then in his latest diaries-the diaries w"fitten in his 
deep affliction-he comes near the edge of it. Once, for instance, he 
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says, (I What a strange scene if the surge of conversation could sud- 
denly ebb like the tide, and sho\v us the state of people's real minds I 


'No eyes the rocks discover, 
'Vhich lurk beneath the deep.' 


Life could not be 
ndured were it seen in reality." But thig i
 not 
irony, only the sort of meditation which, in a mind inclined to thrust 
deep into the secrets of life's paradoxes, is apt to lead to irony. Scott, 
however, does not thrust deep in this direction. He met the cold steel 
,vhich inflicts the deepest interior \vounds, like a soldier, and never 
seenlS to have meditated on the higher paradoxes of life till reason 
reeled. The irony of Ilamlet is far from Scott. His inlagination was 
essentially one of distinct elnbodinlent. He never even seemed so 
much as to contenlplate that sundering of substance and form, that 
rending away of out\vard garnlents, that unclothing of the soul, in 
order that it might be more effectually clothed upon, which is at the 
heart of anything that nlay be called spiritual irony The constant 
abiding of his mind \vithin the \vell defined forms of some one or 
other of the conditions of outward life and manners, among the scores 
of different spheres of hunlan habit, was, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his genius j but it was also its greatest limitation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MORALITY AND REI.JIGION. 


TR
 very same causes which limited Scott's humour and irony to the 
COlnmoner fields of experience, and prevented hiIn from ever intro- 
d ucing into his stories characters of the highest type of lnoral thought- 
fulness, gave to his o\vn lnorality and religion, \vlach were, I think, 
true to the core so far as they \vent, a shade of distinct convention- 
ality. It is no doubt quite true, as he himself tel1s us, that he took 
more interest in his mercenaries and 111oss-troopers, outla\vs, gipsies, 
and beggars, than he did in the fine ladies and gentlenlen under a 
cloud whOln he adopted as heroines and heroes. But that was the 
very sign of his cOl1ventionalislu. Though he interested himself more 
in these irregular persons, he llardly ever ventured to paint their in- 
ner life so as to sho\v ho\v little there \vas to choose bet,veen the sins 
of those ,vho are at ,var ,vith society and the sins of those who bend 
to the yoke of society. He widened rather than narro,ved the chasm 
between the outla\v and the respectable citizen, even ,vhile he did not 
disgui
e his o,vn romantic interest in the forme!'. He extenuated, no 
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doubt, the sins of all brave and violent defiers of the law, as distin- 
guished from the sins of crafty and cunning abusers of the law. But 
the leaning he had to the former was, as he was willing to admit, 
what he regarded as a " naughty" leaning. He did not attempt for a 
n10ment to balance accounts between thenl and society. He paid his 
tribute as a matter of course to the established lllorality, and only put 
in a ,vord or t\VO by way of attempt to diminish the severity of the 
sentence on the bold transgressor. And then, \vhere \vhat is caUed 
the" law of honour" comes in to traverse the la\v of religion, he had 
no scruple in setting aside the lat
er in favour of the customs of gen- 
tlemen, ,vithout any atten1pt 
o justify that course. Yet it is evident 
from various passages in his ,vritings that he held Christian duty in- 
consistent ,vith duelling, and that he held himself a sincere Christian. 
In spite of this, 'when he was fifty-six, and under no conceivable hurry 
or perturbation of feeling, but only concerned to defend his own con- 
duct-which was indeed plainly right-as to a political disclosure 
which he had made in his life of Napoleon, he asked his old friend 
William Clerk to be his second, if the expected challenge from Gen- 
eral Gourgaud should come, and declared his firm intention of accept- 
iug it. On the strength of official evidence he had exposed some con- 
duct of General Gourgaud's at St. Helena, ,vhich appeared to be far 
from honourable, and he thought it his duty on that account to submit 
to be shot at by General Gourgaud, if General Gourgaud had wished 
it. In writing to William Clerk to ask bim to be his second, he says, 
,e Like a man who finds himself in a scrape, General Gourgaud may 
wish to fight hinlself out of it, and if the quarrel should be thrust on 
me, why, I will not baulk him, Jackie. He shall not dishonour the 
country through my sides, I can assure hirn." In other words, Scott 
acted just as he had made \Vaverley and others of his heroes act, on a 
code of honour which he knew to be false, and he must have felt in 
this case to be sOlnething worse. He thought himself at that tinle 
under the most stringent obligations both to his creditors and his chil- 
dren, to do all in his po,ver to redeem himself and his estate fronl 
debt. Nay, more, he held that his life was a trust fro,m his Creator, 
\vhich he had no right to thro'v a,vay merely because a luan \vhom he 
had not really injured was indulging a strong '\vish to injure hÍll1 ; 
but he could so little brook the imputation of physical cowardice, that 
he \vas moral co'\\"ard enough to resolve to meet General Gourgaud, if 
General Gourgaud lusted after a shot at him. N or is there any trace 
preserved of so much as a moral scruple in his own mind on the sub- 
ject, and this though there are clear traces in his other \vritings as to 
,vhat he thought Christian morality required. But the Border chiv- 
alry was so strong in Scott that, on subjects of this kind at least, 11 is 
nlC)rality was the conventional morality of a day rapidly passing 
a \vay. 
He showed the same conventional fe
lin
 in his severity towar
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('IDe of his own brothers \vho had been guilty of cowardice. Daniel 
Scott was the black sheep of the family. He got into difficulties in 
business, formed a bad connexion \vith an artful wonlan, and \vassent 
to try his fortunes in the \Yest Indies. There he was employed in 
sOlne service against a body of refractory negroes-'we do not know its 
exact nature-and apparently showed the \vhite feather. 
lr. Lock- 
hart says that" he returned to Scotland a dishononred nlan; and 
though he found shelter and cOlllpassion fronl his Illother, his brother 
would never see him again. Xay, \vhen, soon after, his health, shat. 
tered by dissolute indulgence, . . . gave \vay altogether, and he died, 
as yet a young mall, the poet refused either to attend his funeral or to 
,veal' mourning for hiIn, like the rest of the family."* Indeed he 
always spoke of him as his" relative," not as his brother. Here agaÏll 
Scott's severity was due to his brother's failure as a "nlanof honour," 
i. e. in courage. He ,vas forbearing enough with vices of a different 
kind; nlade John Ballantyne's dissipation the object rather of his 
jokes than of his indignation; and not only mourned for him, but 
really grieved for him when he died. It is only fair to say, ho\\
ever, 
that for this conventional scorn of a weakness rather than a sin, Scott 
sorrowed sincerely later in life, and that in Hketchingthe physical cow- 
ardice of Connachar in 1 Y he Fair ..L1Iaid of Perth, he deliberately made 
an attempt to atone for this hardness to\vards his brother by showing 
how frequently the foundation of co\vardiee may be laid in perfectly 
involuntary physical temperanlent, and pointing out \vith \vhat noble 
elements of disposition it may be combined. But till reflection on 
many forms of human character had enlarged Scott's charity, and 
perhaps also the range of his speculative ethics, he remained a con- 
ventional moralist, and one, moreover, the type of "'hose conventional 
code was borrowed more from that of honour than from that of re- 
ligious principle. There is one curious passage in his diary, written 
1ery near the end of his life, in \v'llich Scott even seems to declare 
that conventional standards of conduct are better, or at least safer, 
than religious standards of conduct. He says in his diary for the 15th 
A,pril, 1828,-" Dined with Sir Robert Inglis, and met Sir Tholnas Ac- 
land, myoId and kind friend. I \vas happy to see him. lIe may be 
considered no\v as the head of the religious party in the I-Iouse of 
COlnlnons-a powerful body vdÜch 'Yilberforce long cOlllluanded. It 
is a difficult situation" for the adaptation of religious nlotives to earthly 
policy is apt-among the infinite delusions of the lllunan heart-to be 
a snare."t His letters to hi", eldest son, the young cavalry officpr, on 
his first start in life, are Hiuch adlnired by 1\11'. Lockhart, but to nle 
they read a little hard, a little worldly, ånd extremely conventional. 
Conventionality was certainly to his mind almost a virtue. 


· Lockhart's L
fe of Scott, iiì. 198-9. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, ix. 231. 
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Of enthusiam in religion Scott always spoke very severely, both in 
his novels and in his letters and private diary. In writing to Lord 
Montague, he speaks of such enthus:asm as was then prevalent at 
Oxford, and \vhich Inakes, he says, "rpligion a motive and a pretext 
for particular lines of thinking in politics and in tenl poral affairs" 
[as if it could hel p doing that !] as "teaching a new way of going to 
the devil for God's sake," and this expressly, ùecause 'when the young 
are infected \vith it, it disunites fan1Ïlies, and sets ,. children in oppo- 

itìon to their parents. ,,* He gives us, however, onp reason for hi
 
dread of anythiJ+g 1ike enthusiaslu, \vhich is not conventional ;-that 
it interferes \vith the 
ubnlissive and tranquil nlood which is the only 
true religious nlood. Speaking in his diary of a ,veakness and flut- 
tering at the heart, from which he had suffered, he says, "It is an 
awful sensation, and would have nlade an enthusiast of me, had I 
indulged nlY hnagination on religious subjects. 1 have been ahvays 
careful to place lllY 111ind in the lllost tranquil posture which it can 
aSSUllle, during nlY private exercises of devotion."t And in this 
avoidance of indulging the irnagination on religious, or even spiritual 
subjects, Scott goes far beyond Shakespeare. I do not think there is 
a single study in all his romances of what nlay be fairly called a pre- 
en1inently spiritual character as such, though J ean
e Deans approaches 
ne3rest to it. The same may be said of Shakespeare. But Shake- 
speare, though he has never draw'n a pre-eminently spiritual charac- 
ter, often enough indulged his hnagination while meditating on 
spiritual themes. 


CHAPTER XII 


DISTRACTIONS AND AMUSEMENTS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


BET'VEEN 1814 and the end of 1823, Scott's literary labour was inter- 
rupted only by one serious illness, and hardly interrupted by that,- 
by a fe"\v journeys,-one to Paris after the battle of \Vaterloo, and 
several to London,-and by the ,vorry of a constant streaUl of intru- 
ßi ve visitors. Of his journeys he has left some records; but I cannot 
say that I think Scott "\vould ever have reached, as a 111ere observer 
Rlld recorder, at all the high point \vhich he "reached directly his ÎIn- 
agination ,vent to 'work to create a story. That imagination \vas, 
indeed, far less subservient to his luere perceptions than to his con- 
structive po,vers. Paul's Lett6rs to his f(insfolk-the records of his 
Paris journey after "\Vaterloo for instance-are not at aU above the 
mark of a good special correspondent. IIis iInagination was less the 
*Lockhart's Life Qf Scott, vii. 255-6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 292. 
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imagination of insight, than the inlagination of OIle "'hose nlind 'was 
a great kaleidos;cope of hUlllan life and fortunes. But far Ulore inter- 
rupting than eithpr illness or! ravel, .was the lion-hunting of \vhich 
Scott became tèlle object, directly after the publication of the earlier 
. novels. In great nlf'RSUre, no doubt, on account of the mystery as to 
his authorship, his falne bf'Canle sOInething oppressive. At one tilne 
as lllany as sixteen parties of visitors applied to see Abbotsford in a 
single day. Strangers,-fspecially the Anlerican travellers of that 
day, who were much less reticent and more irrepressible than the 
Alnerican travellers of this,-would come to hinl without introduc- 
tions, facetiously cry out "Prodigious!" in inlitation of Dominie 
Sanlpson, \vhatever they were sho\vn, inquire ,,'!letheI' the ne\\" house 
\vas called Tullyveolan or Tillytudlenl, cross-e:s.an1Ïne, with open 
note-books, as to Scott's age, and the age of his wife, and appear to 
be taken quite by surprise \vhen they were bo\\'ed out 'without being 
asked to dine. * In those days of high postage Scott's bill for letters 
" seldom came under 150l. a year," and "as to coach parcels, they 
,,"ere a perfect ruination." On one occasion a mighty package caIne 
by post fronl the United States, for \vhich Scott had to pay five 
pounds sterling. It contained a )lS. play caned 1'lw Cherokee Lovers, 
by a young lady of :N e\v York, 'v ho begged Scott to read and correct 
it, \yrite a prologue and epilogue, get it put on the stage at Drury 
Lane, and negotiate ,vith Constable or l\Iurray for the copyright. In 
about a fortnight another package not less formidable arrived, charged 
\\Tith a similar postage, ,vhich Scott, not gro\vn ca"'Jtious through ex- 
perience, recklessly opened; out jumped a duplicate copy of 1
he 
C/il''J'okef Lorcers, \vith a second letter from the authoress, stating that 
as the wt'ather had bet>n storIny, and she feared that son1ething might 
haye happéned to her fornler 
IS., she had thougl)t it prudent to 
senù hÍIn a duplicate. t Of course, 'when fame reached such a point 
as this, it becalne both a 'vorry and a serious \vaste of money, and 
\"hat \vas far nlore valuable than n10ney, of tÍlne, priyacy, and tran- 
quillity of Inind. And though no man ever bore sllch \vorries \"ith 
the equaninÜty of Scott, no Inan eyer received Jess pleasure fronl the 
adulation of unkno\vn and often yulgar and ignorant adll1Ïrers. His 
real amuscnH
nts \vere his trees and his friend
. "Planting anù 
pruning trees," he said, "I could \vork at frOl11 1l10rning to night. 
There is a sort of self-congratulation, a little tickling self-flattf'ry, in 
the idea that \vhile you are pleasing and aUlusing yourself, you are 
seriously contributing to the fut.ure \velfare of the country, and that 
)'"our very acorn Illay send its future ribs of oak to future victories 
like Trafalgar," :t:-for the day of iron Ehips \vas not yet. And again, 


-- "- 
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at a later 8tage of hL3 planting :-" You can have no idea of the ex- 
q uisite delight of a planter,-he is like a painter laying on his colours, 
-at every nlOJnent he sees his effects coming out. rrhere is no art or 
occupation cOlnparable to this; it is full of past, present and future 
enjoyulent. I look back to the time when there was not a tree here, 
only bare heath; I look round and see thousands of treesgro\ving up, 
all of ,vhich, I may say ahnost each of which, have received my per- 
sonal attention. I remeulber, five years ago, looking forward ,vith 
the nIost delighted expf'ctation to this very hour, and as each year 
has passed, the expectation has gone on increasing. I do the sanle 
1l0\V. I anticipate \vhat this plantation and that one ,viII presently 
be, if only taken care of, and there is not a spot of which I do not 
\vatch the progress. U nUke building, or even painting, or indeed 
any other kind of pursuit, this has no end, and is never interrupted; 
but goes on from day to day, and from year to year, ,vith a perpetu- 
ally augmenting interest. Farming I hate. 'Yhat have I to do ,vith 
fattening and killing beasts, or raising corn, only to cnt it do\vn, and 
to wrangle ,vith farmers about prices, and to be constantly at the 
Inercy of the seasons? There can be no such disappointInents or 
annoyances in planting trees." * Scott indeed regarded planting as a 
lllode of so moulding the form and colour of the out\vard ,vorld, that 
nature herself becalne indebted to him for finer outlines, riche!" 
masses of colour, and deeper shadows, as well as for lllore fertile and 
sheltered soils. And he ,vas as skilful in producing the last result, 
as he ,vas in the artistic effects of his planting. In the essay on 
the planting of ,vaste lands, he mentions a story,-drawn from his 
o\yn experience,-of a planter, ,vho having scooped out the IO\\Test 
part of his land for enclosures, and "planted the ,vood round then1 
in nlasses enlarged or contracted as the natural lying of the ground 
seemed to dictate," nlet, six years after these changes, his fornu-'r 
tenant on the ground, and said to hinI, "I suppose, 1\11'. R.-, you 
,viII say I have ruined your fartn by laying half of it into ,yoodland ?" 
" I should have expected it, sir," ans\vered 1\11'. R.-, "iî you had 
told lne beforehand ,vhat you were going to do ; but I aln now of a 
very different opinion; and as I am looking for land at present, if 
r ou are inclinf'd to take for the remaining sixty acres the same rent 
,vhich I fornlerly gave for a hundred and twenty, I will give you an 
offer to that amount. I consider the benefit of the enclosing, and 
the complete shelter afforded to the fields, HS an advantage which 
fairly counterùalances the loss of one-hal f of the land." t . 
And Scott was not only thoughtful in his o,vn planting, but induced 
llÍs neighùours to ùecolne so too. So great ,vas their regard for him, 
that many of them planted their estates as luuch ,vith reference to the 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, vii. 287-8. 
t Scott'a Misceltantous Pros, JVorks, xxi. 22-3. 
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effect which their plantations would have on the view from Abbots- 
ford, as with reference to the effect they '\vould have on the view fronl 
their o\vn grounds. Many was the consultation which he and his 
neighbours, Scott of Gala, for instance, and ::\lr. IIenderson of Eildon 
Hall, had together on the effect which '\vould be produced on the vie\v 
from their respective houses, of the planting going on upon the lands 
of each. The reciprocity of feeling ,vas such that the various pro- 
prietors acted more like brothers in this matter, than like the jealous 
and exclusive creatures ,vhich lalldo\vners, as such, so often are. 
:K ext to his interest in the Il1anagement and growth of his o\vn little 
estate ,vas Scott's interest in the management and growth of the Duke 
of Buccleuch's. To the Duke he 100ked up as the head of his clan, 
,vith something aÌInost lllore than a feudal attachment, greatly en- 
hanced of course by the personal friendship ,vhich he had formed for 
hilu in early life as the Earl of Dalkeith. This lllixture of feudal and 
personal feeling to\vards the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch contin- 
ued during their lives. Scott was a,vay on a yachting tour to the 
Shetlands and Orkneys in July and August, 1814, and it was during 
this absence that the Duchess of Buccleuch died. Scott, ,vho was in 
no anxiety about her, eUlployed hlmself in ,vriting an amusing de- 
scriptive epistle to the Duke in rough verse, chronicling his voyage, 
and containing expressions of the profo
lndest reverence for the good- 
ness and charity of the Duchess, a Jetter ,vhich did not reach its des- 
tination till after the Duchess's death. Scott hiulself heard of heI' 
death by chance ,vhen they landed for a fe,v hours on the coast of 
Ireland; he was quite overpowered by the ne"
s, and ,vent to bed only 
to drop into short nightmare sleeps, and to ,vake with the dim Inemory 
of 
ome heavy weight at his heart. "fhe Duke himself died five 
years later, leaving a son only thirteen years of age (the present Duke), 
over whose interests, both as regarded his education and his estates, 
Scott watched as jealously as if they had been those of his o\vn son. 

Iany ,vere the anxious letters he ,vrote to Lord l\Iontague as to his 
" young chief's ,., affairs, as he called them, and great his pride in 
watching the promise of his youth. Nothing can be clearer than that 
to Scott the feudal principle \vas s0111ething far berond a nalne ; that 
he had at least as llluch pride in his devotion to the chief, as he had 
in founding a house which he believed ,vould increase the influence- 
both territorial and personal-of the clan of Scotts. The unaffected 
reverence 'v hich he felt for the Duke, though nlinglecl ,vith ,varm per- 
sonal atIection, sho,ved that Scott's feudal feeling had sOll1ething real 
and substantial in it, ,vhich did not vanish even ,vhen it caUle into 
close contact ,vith strong personal feelings. This reverence is curious- 
ly marked in his letters. lIe speaks of " the distinction of rank" be- 
ing ignored by both sides, as of something quite exceptional, but it 
'vas never really ignored by him, for though he continued to wri to to 
the Duke as an intimate iriend, it was with a mingling of awe, very 
. 
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different indeed from that ,vhich he ever adopted to Ellis or Erskine. 
It is necessary to renlenlber this, not only in estinlating the strength of 
the feeling which nlade him so anxious to becon1e hin1splf the fouuder 
of a house ,vithin a house,-of a ne,v branch of the clan of Scotts,-- 
but in estimating th
 loyalty ,vhich Scott ahvays displayed to one of 
the least respectable of English sovereigns, George I'T. ,-a n1atter of 
,,,hich I ll1Ust no'v say a fe,v ,yords, not only because it led to Scott's 
receiving the baronetcy, but because it fornls to my ll1ind the ll10St 
grotesque of an the threads in the lot of this strong and proud man. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SCOTT AND GEORGE IV. 


THE first relations of Scott with the Court ,vere, oddly enough, formed 
with the Princess, not ,vith the Prince of 'Vales.' In 1806 Scott dined 
with the Princess of 'Yales at Blackheath, and spoke of his invitation 
as a great honour. He wrote a tribute to her father, the Duke of 
Brunswick, in the introduction to one of the cantos of Ma'rmion, and 
received from the Princess a silver vase in ackno,vledgment of this 
passage in the poem. Scott's relations ,,,ith the Prince Regent seeln 
to have begun in an offer to Scott of the Laureateship in the SUllnBer 
of 1813, an offer ,vhich Scott ,vould have found it very difficult to ac- 
cept, so strongly did his pride rpvolt at the idea of having to COnl1l1enl- 
orate in verse, as an official duty, all conspicuous incidents affecting 
the throne. But he 'vas at the tilne of the offer in the thick of his 
first difficu1ties on account of )lessrs. John Ballantyne and Co., and it 
,vas only the Duke of Buccleuch's guarantee of 4000l.-,a guarantee 
su bsequently cancelled by Scott's paying the sun1 for \vhich it ,vas a 
security-that enabled him at this time to decline ,,,hat, after Southey 
had accepted it, he cOlnpared in a letter to Southey to the hf'rring for 
". hich the poor Scotch clergyman gave thanks in a grace wherein he 
described it as 'c even this, the very least of Providence's; 11lercies." 
In J\larch, 1815, Scott being then in London, the Prince Regent asked 
]lÎn1 to dinner, addressed hin1 unifoflnlyas 'V alter, and struck up a 
friendship with hinl ,vhich seeIllS to have lasted their lives, and \vhich 
certainly did l11uch more honour to Gf'orge than to Sir'Valter Scott. 
It is impossible not to think rather better of George IV. for thus valu- 
ing, and doing his best in every 'way to sho\v his value for, Scott. It 
is equally inlpossible not to think rather worse of Scott for thus valu- 
ing, and in eyery ,vay doing his bpst to express his value for, this very 
'worthless, though by no nlE'anS incapable king. The consequences 
were soon seen in the indigllati
n with which 
cott began to speak of 
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tIle Princess of Wales's sins. In 1806, in the squib he \vrote on Lord 
ßlelville's acquittal, when impeached for corruption by the Liberal 
Government, he had written thu
 of the Princess Caroline :- 


u Our Kin
, too-our Princes8,-1 dare not say more, sir,- 
l'flay Providence watch them with mercy and might 1 
\Vhile there's one Scotti:::;h hand that can wag a claymore, sir, 
They shall ne'er want a friend to stand up for their right. 
Be damn'd he that dare not- 
For my part rll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give; 
Fill it up steadily, 
Drink it off readily, 
Here's to the Princess, and long may she live. " 


But whoever" stood up" for the Princess's right, certainly Scott did 
not do so after his intÍ1nacy with the Prince Regent began. He nu
n- 
tioned her only with severity, and in one letter at least, written to his 
brother, ,vith something much coarser than severity ;* but the king's 
similar vices did not at all alienate him froln ,yhat at least had all the 
appearance of a deep personal devotion to his soyereign. The first 
baronet WhOIll George IV. nlade on succeeding to the throne, after his 
long Regency, \vas Scott, who not only accepted the honour grate- 
fully, but d,velt \vith extreme pride on the fact that it was offered to 
hiIn by the king hiInself, and \vas in no ,yay due to the prompting of 
any n1Ínister's advice. He wrote to Joanna Baillie on hearing of the 
Regent's intention-for the o
er ,vas made by the Regent at the end 
of 1818, though it ,vas not actually conferred till after George's acces- 
sion, namely, on the 30th l\larch, 1820,-" The Duke of Buccleuch 
and Scott of Harden, who, as the heads of lllY clan and the sources 
of my gentry, are good judges of \vhat I ought to do, have both 
given me their earnest opinion to accept of an honour directly de- 
rived from the source of honour, and neither begged nor bought, as 
is the usual fashion. Several of nlY ancestors bore the title in the 
seventeenth century, and, ,vere it of consequence, I have no reason to 
be ashamed of the decent and respectable persons \v ho connect me 
with that period \vhen they carried into the field, like l\radoc
 


, The Crescent at whose gleam the Cambrian oft, 
Cursing his perilous tenure, wound his horn, , 


SQ that, as a gentleman, I may stand on as good a footing as other 
new creations. '
t Why the honour was any greater for cOIning from 
such a king as George, than it \vould have been if it had bf'en sug- 
gested by Lord Sidnlouth, or eV0n Lord Liverpool,-or half as great 
as if Mr. Canning had proposed it, it is not easy to conceive. George 


* Lflckhart's Life of Scott, vï. 229-30. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, vi. 13, 14.. 
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was a fair judge of literary merit, but not one to be compared for a 
moment \vith that great orator and wit; and as to his being the 
fountain of honour, there \vas so much dishonour of 'which the king 
was certainly the fountain too, that I do not think it was very easy 
for two fountains both springing from such a person to have ßo\ved 
quite unn1Íngled. George justly prided hiulself on Sir \Valter 
Scott's having been the first creation of hiß reign, and I t11ink the 
event showed that the poet ,vas the fountain of much more honour 
for the king, than the king \vas for the poet. 
'Vhen George caIne to Edinburgh in 1822, it was Sir Walter who 
3.cted virtually as the master of the cerenlollies, and to whom it was 
-?Jliefiy due that the visit was so successful. It was then that George 
clad his substantial person for the first tÌlne in the Highland costull1e 
-to \vit, in the Steuart rrartans-and ,vas so luuch annoyed to find 
hin1self outvied by a \vealthy alderman, Sir \Vil1iam Curtis, ,vho had 
gone and done like\vise, and, in his equally grand Steuart Tartans, 
seenled a kind of parody of the king. The day on \vhich the king 
arrived, Tuesday
 14th of August, 1822, was also the day on \vhich 
Scott's most intimate friend, \Villialn Erskine, then Lord Kinnedder, 
died. Yet Scott \vent on board the royal yacht, \vas most graciously 
recei ved by George, had his health drunk by the king in a bottle of 
Highland ,vhiskey, and \vith a proper sho\v of devoted loyalty en- 
treated to be allo,ved to retain the glass out of \vhich his 
Iajesty had 
just drunk his health. rrhe request ,vas gra
iously acceded to, but 
let it be pleaded on Scott's bphalf, that on reaching home and finding 
there his friend Crabbe the poet, he sat do\vn on the royal gift, and 
crushed it to atoms. One \vould hope that he was really thinking 
more even of Crabbe, and much more of Erskine, than of the royal 
favour for \vhich he had appeared, and doubtless had really believed 
hiulself, 50 grateful. Sir 'V alter retained his regard for the king, 
such as it \yas, to the last, and even persuaded hinlsclf that George's 
dooth would be a great political calalnity for the nation. And really 
I cannot help thinking that Scott believed nlore in the king t1.an he 
did in his fri
nd George Canning. Assuredly, greatly as he admired 
Canning, he condemned hÍ1n nlore and Inore as Canning grew more 
liberal, and sometimes speaks of his veerings in that direction with 
positive asperity. George, on the other hand, who believed more in 
number one than in any other number, however large, became much 
1l10re conservative after he became Regent than he was before, and 
as he gre,v more conservative Scott grew more conservative like\vise, 
till he came to think this particular king almost a pillar of the Con- 
stitution. I suppose ,ve ought to explain this little bit of fetish- 
worship in Scott luuch as ,ve should the quaint practical adhesion to 
duelling \vbich he gave as an old man, ,vho had had all his life much 
more to do with the pen than the s\vord-that is, as an evidence of 
the tendency of an improved type to recur to that of the old wild 
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stock on ,vhich it had been grafted. But certainly no feudal devo- 
tion of his ancestors to their chief \"'as ever less justified by n10ral 
qualities than Scott's loyal devotion to the fountain of honour as 
ln- 
Lodied in "our fat friend." The" hole relation to George ,vas a 
grotesque thread ill Scott'::; life; and I cannot quite forgive hiIn for 
the utterly conventional severity with ,vhich he thre\v over his first 
patron, the Queen, for sins \vhich \vere certainly not grosser, if they 
were not lnuch less gross, than those of his second patron, the hus- 
band \vho had set her the example which she faithfully, though at a 
distance, followed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SCOTT AS A POLITICIAN. 


SCOTT usually professed great ignorance of politics, and did what he 
could to hold aloof from a ,vorld in ,vhich his feelings were very 
easily heated, while his kno\vledge ,vas apt to be very imperfect. 
But no'v and again, and notably towards the close of his life, he got 
hinlself n1ixed up in politics, and I need haràly say that it was al- 
\vays on the Tory, and generally on the red-hot Tory, side. His first 
hasty intervention in politics ,vas the song I have just referred to on 
Lord 
1elville's acquittal, during the short vVhig administration of 
1806. In fact Scott's cOlnparative abstinence froIn politic;:; \vas due, I 
believe, chiefly to the fact that during almost the ,vhole of his litera- 
ry life, Tories and not 'Vhigs 'were in pn\ver. Xo sooner ,vas any rp- 
form proposed, any abuse threatened, than Scott's eager Conser\
ative 
spirit flasbed up. Proposals ,vere made in 1806 for changes-and, as 
it was thought, reforrns-in the Scotch Courts of La,v, and Scott ÍIu- 
nleùiately saw sOll1ething like national calan1Íty in the prospect. The 
nlild proposals in question ,vere discussed at a meeting of the Faculty 
of Advocate
, ,,,hen Scott made a speech longer than he had ever be. 
fore delivered, and anilnated by a "flow and energy of eloquence" 
for ,vhich those ,vho ,vere accustomed to hear his debating speeche, 
. were quite unprepared" He ,valked honle bet""een t,vo of the reform, 
ers, 1\11'. Jeffrey and another, ,vhen his cOlllpanions began to conlpli 
ment him on his eloquence, and to speak playfully of its subject. 
But Scott ,vas in no nlood for playfulness. "K 0, no," he exclahned, 
" 'tis no laughing nlatter; little by little, ,vhatever your ,vishes may 
be, you ,vill destroy and undern1Ïne, until nothing of ,vhat makes 
Scotland Scotland shall renlain ! " "And so saying," adds l\Ir. Lock- 
hart, "he turned round to conceal his agitation, but not until 
Ir. 
Jeffrey sa\v tears gushing down his cheek
-restiDg his head, until he 
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recovered l1imself, on the wall of the Mound."* It was the same 
strong fpeling for old ScOtC
l institutions \vhich broke out so quaintly 
in the nlidst of his o,vn \VOT8t tr"ubles ill 1826, on behalf of the Scotch 
banking-systelll, ,vhen he Sß eloquently defended in the letters of 
J.l-falachi JIfllagrowther, ,vhal ,vould no,v be called Home-Rule for 
Scotland, and indeed rpaliy defeated the attempt of his friends the 
Tories, ,vho \vere the innovators this tilne, to encroach on those sacff'd 
institutions-the Scotch one-pound note, and the private-note circula- 
tion of the Scotch banks. But \vhen I speak of Scott as a I-Iollle- 
Ruler, I should add that had not Scotland been for generations gov- 
erned to a grpat extent, and, as he thought successfulJy, by IIome- 
Rule, he ,vas far too good a Conservative to have apologized for it at 
all. The basis of his ConserV'atislll \vas al \vays the danger of under- 
mining a systeln \vhich had ans,yered so ,yell. In the concluding 
passages of the letters to \vhich I have just referred, he contrasts 
" Theory, a scroll in her hand, full of deep and mysterious conlbina- 
tions of figures, the least failure in anyone of which lllay alter the 
result entirely," ,vith "a practical systelll successful for upwards of 
a century." His vehelllent nud unquailing opposition to Reforln in 
alnlost the very last year of his life, when he had already suffered 
more than one stroke of paralysis, ,vas grounded on precisely the 
saIne argulllent. At Jedburgh, on the 21st l\1arch, 1831, he appeared 
in the midst of an angry population (,vho hooted and jeered at him 
till he turned round fiercely upon them \vith the defiance, "I regard 
your gabble no more than the geese on the green,") to urge the very 
same protest. " \Ve in this district," he said, "are proud, and "\vith 
reason, that the first chain-bridge 'vas the ,vork of a Scotchman. It 
still hangs whf're he erected it a pretty long time ago. 'rhe Freneh 
heard of our invention, and dC'termined to introduce it, but with great 
hnproYf'ments and embellislllnents. A friend of IllY own saw the 
thing tried. It was on the Seine at l\Iar1y. The French chain-bridge 
looked lighter and airier than the prototype. Every EngIishnlan 
present was disposed to confess that we had been beaten at our own 
trade. But by-and-by the gates 'vere opened and the Inultitude \vere 
to pass over. It began to s\\ring rather formidably beneath the press- 
ure of the good company; and by the tÏ1ne the architect, ,vho led the 
procession in great pomp and glory, reached the lniddle, the ,,'hole 
gave "vay, and he-,vorthy, patriotic artist-was the first that got a 
ducking. 'rhey had Îorgot the middle bolt,-or rather thi5 ingenious 
person bad conceived that to be a clumsy-looking feature, which 
might safely be dispensed with, \vhile he put sonle invisible giIllcrack 
of his o\vn to supply its place." t It is strange that Sir \Valter did 
not see that this kind of criticism, so far as it applied at all to sucn 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 328. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, x. 47. 
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an experin1ent as the Refornl Bill, was even 1l10re in point as a rebuke 
to the rashness of the Scotch reforn1er who hung the first successful 
chain- bridge, than to the rashness of the Frcnch reforlner of reforn1 
'who devised an unsuccessful variation on it. The audacity of the 
first experiment 'was much the greater, though the competence of the 
person ,vho made it ,vas the greater al
o. And as a matter of fact, 
the political structure against the supposed insecurity of ,vhich Sir 
Walter was protesting. ,vith all the courage of that dauntless though 
dying nature, was made by one 'who understood his \york at .least as 
"\-vell as the Scotch architect. The tralnp of the many multitudes 
,yho have passed over it has never yet made it to "swing dangerous- 
ly," and Lord Russell in the fulness of his age ,vas but yesterday re- 
joicing in \vhat he had achieved, and even in ,vhat those have achieved 
who have altered his ,vork in the same spirit in ,vhich he designed it. 
But though Sir Walter persuaded himself that his Conservatism 
was all founded in legitinlate distrust of reckless .change, there is 
evidence, I think, that at tinles at least it was due to elements less 
noble. The least creditable incident in the story of his political life 
-which Mr. Lockhart, \vith his usual can dour, did not conceal-was 
the bitterness with ,yhich he resented a nlost natural and reasonable 
Parlianlentary opposition to an appointll1ent 'which he had secured for 
his favourite brother, Ton1. In 1810 Scott appointed his brother 
Tom, 'who had failed as a \V riter -to the Signet, to a place vacant un- 
der him
elf as Clerk of Session. He had not given him the best 
place vacant, because he thought it his duty to appoint an official 'who 
ha:l gro,vn grey in the service, but he gave TOlll Scott this Inan's 
place, \vhich \vas worth about 250l. a year. In the meantinIe Tom 
Scott's affairs did not render it convenif'nt for hÏ1n to be conle-at-able, 
and he absented himself, \vhile they were being settled, in the Isle of 
l'tfan. Further, the Comn1Ìssion on the Scotch Systf'lll of judicature 
almost ÍInlnediately reported that his office ,vas one of supereroga- 
tion, and ought to be abolished; but, to soften the blo\v, they pro- 
posed to aHo,v hinI a pßnsion of 130l. per annum. This proposal ,vas 
discussed 'with SOl11e natural jealousy in the House of Lords. Lord 
I.auderdale thought that \vhen TonI Scott was appointed, it must 
have been pretty evident that the COlnn1ÌssÌon would propose to abol- 
ish his office, and that the appointnlent therefore should not have been 
made. "Mr. Thomas Scott," he said, "\yould })a\""e 130l. for life as 
an indelnnity for an office the duties of which he never had per- 
formed, "\vhile those clerks who had lalioured for t\venty years had no 
adequate remuneration." Lord Holland supported this vpry reasona- 
ble and Inoderate view of the case; but of course the l\Iinistrv carried 
their way, and Tom Scott got his unearned pension. N eve.rtheless, 
Scott was furious with Lord Holland. 'V riting soon after to the 
happy recipient of this little pension, he says, "Lord Holland has 
been in Edinburgh, and \ve met accidentally at a public party. He 
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made up to me, but I remembered his part in your affair, and cut 
him with as little remorse as an old pen." l\lr. Lockhart says, on 
Lord Jeffrey's authority, that the scene '\'as a very pain ful one. Lord 
Jeffrey himself declared that it was the only rudeness of ,vhich he 
ever saw Scott guilty in the course of a life-long fan1iliarity. And it 
is pleasant to know that he rene,ved his cordiality \vith Lord Hol1and 
in later years, though there is no evidence that he ever adlnitted that 
he had been in the ,vrong. But the incident shows ho\v very doubt- 
ful Sir 'Valter ought to ha\ye felt as to the purity of his Conservatislll. 
It is quite certain that the proposal to abo1ish TonI Scott's office with- 
out compensation ,vas not a reckless experinlent of a fundamental 
kind. It was a luere attenlpt at dirninishing the heavy burdens laid 
on the people for the advantage of a Slllall portion of the Iniddle 
class, and yet Scott l"f'sented it 'with as 11111Ch display of selfish p
s- 
sion-considering his genuine nobility of breeding-as that with 
which the rude worJdng H1en of Jedburgh afterward5 resented his 
gaJ1ant protest against the Refof111 Bill, and, later again, saluted the 
dauntless old man with the dastardly cry of "Burk Sir \Yalter !" 
Judged truly, I think Sir Walter's conduct in cutting Lord Holland 
"with as little renlorse as an old pen," for simply doing his duty in 
the House of Lords, was quite as ignoble in him as the bullying and 
ins01ence of the democratic party in 1831, ,vhen the dying lion made 
his last dash at ,,,hat he rega!'ded as the foes of the Constitution. 
Doubtless he held that the nIob, or, as we more decorously say, the 
re
iduum, were in some sense the enemies of true freedoln. " I can- 
not read in history," he ,,,rites once to Mr. Laidlaw, "of any free 
State ,vhich has been brought to slavery till the rascal and unin- 
structed populace had had their short hour of anarchical govern- 
ment, ,vhich naturally leads to the stern repose of n1ilitary despot- 
ism." But he does not seem ever to have perceived that educated 
men identify themselves with" the rascal and uninstructed popu- 
lace," ,vhenever they indulge on behalf of the selfish interests of 
their o\vn class, passions such as he had indulged in fighting for his 
brother's pension. It is not the ,vant of instruction, it is the rascal- 
dOln, i. e., the violent espt'it de corps of a selfish class, ,vhich "natu- 
rally leads" to violent remedies. Such rascaldom exists in all classes, 
and not least in the class of the cultivated and refined. Generons 
and magnanimous as Scott ,vas, he \vas evidently by no nleans free 
frorn the gern1s of it. 
One 1110re illustration of Scott's political Conservatism, and I may 
leave his political life, 'which ,vas not indeed his strong sidf', though, 
as with all sides of Scott's nature, it had an energy and spirit all his 
o"\vn. On the subject of Catholic Emancipation he took a peculiar 
vie'v. As he justly said, he hated bigotry, and would have left the 
Catholics quite alone, but for the great clainls of their creed to inter- 
fere with political life. And even so, when the penal laws were once 
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abolished, he would have abolished also the representative disabilities, 
as quite useless, as ,veIl as very irritating when the iron systenl of ef- 
fective repression had ceased. But he disapproved of the abolition of 
the political parts of the penal la'vs. He thought they would have 
stamped out Ronlan Catholicisln; and whether that were just 'or un- 
just, he thought it ,vould be a great national service. "As for Cath- 
olic Elnancipation/' he 'v rote to Southey in 1807, "I aIll not, as God 
knows. a bigot in religious nlatters, nor a friend to persecution; but if 
a particular set of religIonists are ipso facto connected with foreign 
politics, and placed under the spiritual direction of a class of priests, 
whose unrivalled dexterity and activity are increased by the rules 
which detach them from the rest of the world-I hUlllbly think that 
we may be excused from entrusting to them those places in the State 
where the influence of such a clergy, who &ct under the direction of a 
passive tool of our worst foe, is likely to be attended with the most 
fatal consequences. If a gentleman chooses to ,valk about with a 
couple .of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, if I give him the shelter 
of nlY roof, I nlay at least. be permitted to exclude him fronl the seat 
next to the fire." * And in relation to the year 1825, when Scott visit- 
ed Ireland, Mr. Lockhart writes, "He on all occasions expressed 
manfully his belief that the best thing for Ireland ,vould have been 
never to re]ax the strictly political enactments of the penalla,vs, how- 
ever harsh these Illight appear. Had they been kept in vigour for an- 
other half century, it was his conviction that Popery would have been 
all but extinguisned in Ireland. But he thought that after admitting 
Romanists to the elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they 
could be permanently or ad vantageously deterred from using that 
franchise in favour of those of their own persuasion." 
In his diary in 1829 he puts the same vie,v still nlore strongly :-" I 
cannot get lnyself to feel at all anxious about the Catholic question. 
I cannot see the use of fighting about the platter, when you have let 
them snatch the meat off it. I hold Popery to be snch a nlean and de- 
grading superstition, that I am not sure I could have found myself 
liberal enough for voting the repeal of the penalla \\rs as they existed 
before 1780. They nlust and ,vauld, in course of time, have smother- 
ed Popery ; and I confess that I should have seen the old lady of 
Babylon's mouth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have 
taken the plaster off her nlouth, and given her free respiration, I can- 
I\ot see the sense of keeping up the irritation about the claim to sit in 
Parlianlent. Unopposed, the Catholic superstition may sink into 
dust, ,vith all its absurd ritual and solemnities. Still it is an a,vful 
risk. rrhe ,vorld is in fact as silly as ever, and a good competence of 
nonsense will always find believers." t That is the view of a strong 


· Lockhart's Life of Scott, iii. 84. 
t Lockhart's Life qf Scott. Ïx. 8Oð. 
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a.nd rather unscrupulous politician-a moss-trooper in politics-whicl1 
Scott certainly 'was. He was thinking evidently yery little of justice, 
alnlost entirely of the most effective nleans of keeping the Kingdolll, 
the Kingdom which he loved. I-Iad he understood-what none of the 
politicians of that day understood-the strength of the Church of 
Rome as the only consistf'llt exponent of the principle of Authority in 
religion, I believe his opposition to Catholic eluancipation would have 
he en as bitter as his opposition to Parlialnelltary reforn1. But he took 
for granted that ,,-hUe only "silly" persons be1ieved in HOllle, and 
only "infidels" rejected an authoritative creed altogether, it ,vas 
qui te easy by the exercise of common sense to find the true com pro- 
Inise bet\veen reason and religious hun1ility. Had Scott lived through 
the religious controversies of our o\vn days, it seelns not unlikely that 
with his vivid hnagination, his wann Conservatism, and his rather in- 
adequate critical powers, he lliight himself have become a Roman 
Catholic. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SCOTT IN ADVERSITY. 


WITH the year 1825 came a financial crisis, and Constable began to 
tremble for his solvency. Fron1 the date of his baronetcy Sir \YaIter 
had launched out into a considerable increase of expenditure. He got 
plans on a rather large scale in 1821 for the increase of Abbotsford, 
,vhich were all carried out. To meet his expenses in this and other 
,vays he received Constable's bills for "four unnalned ,vorks of fic- 
tion," of ,,,hich he had not "\vritten a line, Lut ,vhich calne to exist in 
time, and \Vere caned Peveril of the Peak, Quentine Durwllrd, St. 
Ronan's 1Vell, and Rcdgr17uttlet. Again, in the very year before the 
crash, 1825, he n1arri(>d his eldest son, the heir to the title, to a young 
larlv ,vho ,vas herse] f an heiress, l\liss Johson of Lochore, ,vhcn Ab- 
botsford and its estat.es ,vere settlf'd, vdth the reserve of 10,OCOl., 
which Sir 'Valter took power to charge on the property for purposes 
of business. Inlnlediately afterwarùs he purchased a captaincy in the 
King's IIussars for his son, \vhich cost hiln 3300l. 
or were the ob- 
ligations he incurred on his o\vn account, or that of his falnily, the 
only ones by \vbich he 'vas burdened. He ,vag al"\vays incurring ex- 
penses, often heavy expenses, for other people. Thus, \vhen 
lr. 
'ferry, the actor, becanle joint lessee and 11lanager of the Ad(\lphi 
'l'heatre, London, Scott becalne his surety for 1230l., 'vhile James Bal- 
lantyne became his surety for 500l. nlore, and both these SUlns had to 
be paid by Sir Walter after Terry's failure in 1828. Such obligations 
as these, however, would have been nothing when compared with Sir 
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'Valter's means, had all his bills on Constable been duly honoured, 
and had not the printing firm of Ballantyne and Co. been so deeply in- 
volved \vith Constable's house that it necessarily became insolvent 
\vhen he stopped. Taken altogether, I believe that Sir 'Va1ter earned 
during his o\vn lifetÍ1ne at least 140,000l. by his literary \vork alone, 
probably niort:'; \vhile even on his land and building combined he did 
not apparently spend more than half that sunl. Then h
 had a certain 
incollle, about 1000l. a Yf'ar, fronl his own and Lady Scott's private 
property, as ,yell as 1300l. a year as Clerk of Session, and 300l. nlore 
as Sheriff of Selkirk. Thus even his loss of the price of several novels 
by Constable's failure \vould not seriously have conlpron1Ìsed Scott's 
position, but for his share in the printing-house \vhich fell with Con- 
stable, and the obligations of \vhich anlounted to 117,000l. 
As Scott had al ways forestalled his incolne,-spending the purchase- 
Inoney of his poelns and novels before they were \vritten,-such a fail- 
ure as this, at the age of fifty-five, \vhen all the freshness of his youth 
\vas gone out of hini, when he sa \v his son's prospects blighted as well 
as his o,vn, and kne\v perfectly that J anles BalJantyne, unassisted by 
him, could never hope to pay any fraction of the debt \'\I'orth mention- 
ing, \vould have been paralysing, had he not been a man of iron nerve, 
and of a pride and courage hardly ever equalled. DOlnesiic calanlity, 
too, \vas not far off. For t\VO years he had ùeen \vatching the failure 
of his wife's health \vith increasing anxiety, and as cahunities seldonl 
COlne singly, hpf illness took a IllOst Sf'rious forln at the very time 
\vhen the blo\v fe1l, and she died \vithin four Inonths of the failure. 
Nay, Scott ,vas hÎ1nself un,vell at the critical Inonlent, and \vas taking 
sedati ves \v hich disconlposed his brain. T\vel ve days before the final 
failure,-,yhich ,vas announced to him on the 11th January, 18
(j,-- 
he enters in his diary, "Much alarmed. I had \valked Ùll twelve 
\vith Skene and llussell, and then sat do\vn to Iny \vork. To rny hor- 
ror and surprise I could neither write nor spell, but put do\vn onl! 
,vord for another, and "
rote nonsense. I ,vas l1luch overpowered at 
the same time and could not conceive the reason. I fell asleep, ho\v- 
ever, in my chair, and slept for t\VO hours. On nlY \vaking my head 
\vas clearer, and I began to recollect that last night I had tak('n the 
anodynð left for the purpose by Clarkson, and being disturbed in the 
course of the night, I had not slept it off." In fact the hyoscyamus 
had, combined w'ith his anxieties, given him a slight attack of \vhat 
is no\v called aphasia, that brain disease the nlost striking synlptoIll of 
,,'hich is that one \vord is lnistaken for another. And this was Scott's 
preparation for his failure, and the bold resoh
e which foIlo\ved it, to 
work for his creditors as he had \vorked for himself, and to payoff, if 
possible, the ,vhole 117,000l. by his o\vn literary exertions. 
There is nothing in its \vay in the whole of English biography more 
impressive than the stoical extracts from Scott's diary \vhich note the 
descent of this blow. Here is the anticipation of the previous day: 
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"Edinburgh, January 16th.-Came through cold roads to as cold 
news. Hurst and Robinson have suffered a bill to come back upon 
Constable, which. I suppose, infers tÍle ruin of both houses. 'Ve 
shall soon see. Dined \vith the Skenes." And here is the record it- 
self: "January 17th.-James Ballantyne this nlorning, good honest 
fello\", \vith a visage as black as the crook. He hopes no salvation; 
has, indeed
 taken measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought 
such a battle. I have apologized for not attending the Royal Society 
Club, \vho have a gaudearaus on this day, and seelned to count much 
on my being the præses. 
Iy old acquaintance 
Iiss Elizabeth Clerk, 
sister of \Vinie, died suddenly. I cannot choose but ,vish it had been 
Sir 'V. S., and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, nlY wife, 
and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneaking as I came home from 
the Parlianlent-house-felt as if I \vere liable 1nonstrari digito in no 
very pleasant \vay. But this lllust be borne CUln cæterÙ

. and, thank 
God, however unconlfortable, I do not feel despondent."* On the fol- 
lo\ving day, the 18th January, the day after the blo\v, he records a 
bad night, a \vish that the next t\VO days '\vere over, but that" the 
\vorst is over," and on the same day he sat about making notes for the 
magn'um opus, as he called it-the cOlllplete edition of all the novels, 
with a ne\v introduction and notes. On the 19th January, t\VO days 
after the failure, he cahnly resulned the composition of 1Voodstock- 
the novel on which he ,vas then engaged-and conlpl<<:'ted, he says, 
" about t,venty printed pages of it ; " to \vhich he adds that he had" a 
painful scene after dinner alid another after supper, endeavouring to 
convince these poor creatures" [his \vife and daughter] "that they 
must not look for miracles, but consider the misfortune as certain, and 
only to be lessened by patience and labour." On the 21st January, 
after a number of business details, he quotes from Job, "Naked \ve 
entered the \vorld and naked \ve leave it; blessed be the name of the 
Lorù." On the 22nd he says, "I feel neither dishonoured nor broken 
do\vn by the bad, now truly bad, ne\vs I have received. I have 
walked Iny last in the domains I have planted-sat the last tÏIne in the 
halls I have built. But death \,,"ould have taken them fronl me, if 
Inisfortune had spared them. 
Iy poor people \VhOlll I loved so \vell ! 
There is just another die to turn up against me in this run of ill-luck, 
i. e. if I should break my magic ,vand in the fall froln this e1ephant, 
and lose nlY popularity \vith my fortune. Then Woodstock and Boney" 
[his life of Napoleon] "may both go to the paper-mak<<:,r, and I may 
take to smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee and intoxi
 
cate the brain another way."t fIe adds that 'when he sets to work 
doggedly, he is exactly the same man he ever wacs, "neither low. 
spirited nor distrait," nay, that adversity is to him" a tonic and bracer." 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 197. 
t Lockhart'ø Life qf Scott, viii. 203-4. 
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The heaviest blo\v ,vas, I think, the blow to his pride. Very early 
he begins to note painfully the different ,yay in which different 
friends greet him, to reIn ark that SOlne smile as if to say, "think 
nothing about it, 11IY lad, it is quite out of our thoughts;" that 
others adopt an affected gravity, "such as one sees and despises at a 
funeral," and the best-bred" just shook hands and ,vent on." He 
writes to 
Ir. l\lorritt ,vith a proud indifference, clearly to some 
extent simulated :-" 
ly womenkind will be the greater sufferers, 
yet even they look cheerily for\vard ; and, for lnyself, the blo,ving 
off of my hat on a storIny day has given nle lllore uneasiness." * To 
Lady Dayy he ,vrites truly enough -" I beg my humblest conlpli- 
ments to Sir Humphrey, and ten hinl, III Luck, that direful chemist, 
never put into his crucible a more indissoluble piece of stuff than 
your affectionate cousin and sincere ,,"ell- \visher, "\Valter Scott." t 
\Yhen his Lettetpi vf JIal((chi }'Ialagrozct1lel
 came out he ,vrites :-" I 
anl glad of this bruilzie, as far as I am concerned; people ,vill not 
dare talk of me as an object of pity-no nlore 'poor-manning.' \Yho 
asks how many pounds Scott the old chalnpion had in his pocket 
when 


'He 8et a bugle to his mouth, 
And blew so loud and shriI1. 
The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 
Sae loud rang every hill.' 


This sounds conceited enough, yet it is not far from truth," 
 His 
dread of pity is just the same ,vhen his ,vife dies :-" 'Yill it be bet- 
ter," he \vrites, "'v hen left to Iny o,vn ff'elings, I see the '\vhole 
world pipe and dance around me? I think it '\vill. Their sympathy 
intrudes on Iny prf'sent affliction." Again, on returning for the first 
time from Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lady Scntt's funeral :-" I 
again took possession of the fanÜly bedroonl and IllY '\vidowed couch. 
This ,vas a sore trial, but it ,vas necessary not to blink suc-h a resolu- 
tion. Ind(>ed, I do not like to hft ve it thought that there is any ,yay 
in which I can be beat.en." And again :-" I havp a secret pride-I 
fancy it \vill be so most truly termed-'\vhich impels TIle to n1Ïx ,vith 
my distresses strange snatches of mirth. 'which have no n1Îrth in 
them. ,,, 
 
But though pride was part of Scott's strength, pride alone never 
enabled any n1an to struggle so vigorously and so unrenlittingly as 
he did to meet the obligations he had incurred. \Yhen he was in 
Ireland in the previous year, a poor 'VOlnan 'v ho had offered to sell 
hiIn gooseberries, but whose offer had not been accepted, remarked, 
on seeing his daughter give some pence to a beggar, that they might 


* Lockhart's Life (If Scott, viii. 235. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 238. 
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as ,veIl give her an alms too, as she was" an old struggler." Sir 
\Yalter ,vas struck ".ith the expression, and said that it de:::;erv
d to 
Lecolne classical, as a nanle for those ,vho take arnlS against a sea of 
troubles, instead of :yielding to the ,vaves. It ,vas certainly a HallIe 
the full nleaning of ,,,hich he hin1self deserved. IIis hou
e in Edin- 
burgh ,vas sold, and he had to go into a certain 
Irs. Brown's 10dgJ 
ings, \vhen he was discharging his duties as clprk of session. llis 
\vife ,vas dead. I-lis estate \vas conveyed to trustees for the benefi1 
of his creditors till such tÍIne as he should payoff Ballantyne and 
Co's debt, \vhich of course in his lifetill1e l:e never did. Yet betweC'L 
January, 1826, and January, 1828, he earned for his creditors yerJ 
nearly 40,000l. lVoodstock sold for 8228l., "a Inatchles5 sale," a
 
Sir \Yalter relnarked, "for less than three nlonths;' \york." The first 
t\yO editions of The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, on \vhich 1\11'. Lock. 
hart says that Scott had spent the unren1Ïtting labour of about t\V<i1 
years-labour involving a far greater strain on eyes and brain than 
his iInaginative ,york ever caused hilll-sold for 18,000l. Had Sir 
'Yalter's health lasted, he ,vould have redeemed his obligations on 
behalf of Ballantyne and Co. within eight or nine years at most fronl 
the tiIne of his failure. But ,vhat is more remarkable still, is thai 
after his health failed he struggled on ,vith little 1110re than half a 
brain, but a ,vhole \yill, to ,york while it \vas yet day, though the 
evening ,vas i1ropping fast. Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dan
 
gcrou8 'Were really the con1positions of a paralytic patient. 
It \vas in Spptenlber, 1830, that the first of these tales ,vas begun. 
As early as the 15th February of that year he h
d his first true para J 
lytic seizure. He had been discharging his duties as clerk of se
sion 
as usual, and received in the afternoon a visit from a lady friend oi 
his, 
Iiss Young, ,vho \vas sublnitting to hÎIn son1e nlanuscript Ineln- 
n10irs of her father, \vhpn the stroke came. It ,,'as but slight. lIe 
struggled against it ,vith his u5ual iron po"'er of ,,'ill, and actually 
n1anaged to stagger out of the roon1 \vhere the lady ,vas sitting ,vith 
him, into the dra\ving-room \vhere his daughter ,vas, hut there he fen 

1Îs full length on the floor. He \vas cupped, and fully recovered his 
3peech during the course of the day, but 1\11'. Lockhart thinks that 
never, after this attack, did his style recover its full lucidity and terse J 
ness. A cloudiness in words and a cloudiness of arrangement began 
to be visible. In the course of the year he retired froln llis duties of 
clerk of session, and his publishers hoped that, by engaging hÍln on 
the ne,v and conlplete edition of his ,vorks, they might detach hin)' 
froln the attempt at ÏIl1aginative creation for which he ,vas no'v S6 
nluch less fit. But Sir \Valter's win survived his judgment. V\Then, 
in the previous year, Ballantyne had been disabled from attending to 
business by his ,vife's illness (,vhich ended in her death), Scott had 
written in his diary, "It is his (Ballantyne's) nature to indulge appre
 
hensions of the ,vor
t which inca.pacitate him for labour. I cannot 
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help regarding this amiable ,veakness of the mind with something too 
nearly allied to contelnpt," and assuredly he "vas guilty of no such 
weakness hiInself. Not only did he ro'v Inuch harder against the 
strealn of fortunes than he had ever ro,ved ,vith it, but, what required 

till n10re resolution, he fought on against the gro\ving conviction that 
his inlagination "yould not kindle, as it usp.d to do, to its old heat. 
'","hen he dictated to Laidla\v,-for at this tiIne he could hardly 
'v rite hiInself for rheunu\tisnl in the hand,-he ,vould frequently paus.e 
and look round hhn, like a Dlan "luocked ,vith shado\\ys." Then he 
bestirred hinlself ,vith a great effort, rallied his force, and the style 
again floweù clear and bright, but not for long. The clouds ,,"ould 
gather again, and the luental blank recur. This soon becallle yisiblû 
to his publishers, \vho "vrote discouragingly of the ne'v novel-to 
Scott's o\vn great distress and irritation. The oddest feature in the 
lllatter 'was that his lettel s to thenl \vere fun of the old tersene
s and 
force and caustic. t.urns. On business he \Va5 as clear and lu->en as in his 
best days. It \vas only at his highest task, the task of creative ,vork, 
that his cunning began to fail hÌ111. 1Iere, for instance, are a few 
sentences ,vritten to Cadell, his publisher, touching this very point 
-the discouragelnent 'which Jalnes Ballantyne had been pouring on 
the new novel. Ballantyne, he says, finds fault "\vith the subject, 
when ,vhat he reany should have found fault with ,vas the failing 
power of the author :-" James is, ,vith many other kindly critics, 
perhaps in the predicall1ent of an honest drunkard, when crop-sick the 
next lllorning, ,vho does not ascribe the lllalady to the ,vine he has 
drunk, but to having tasted some particular dish at dinner which dis- 
agreed with his stomach. .... I have lûst, it is plain, the po,ver 
of interesting the country, and ought in justice to all parties, to retire 
,,,hile I have sonle credit. But this is an important step, and I ,vill 
not be obstinate about it if it be necessary. . . . . Frankly, I cannot 
think of fiinging aside the half-finished volume as if it 'v ere a corked 
bottle of ,vine. . . . . I may, perhaps, take a trip to the Continent 
for a year or t,vo, if I find Othello's occupation gone, or rather Othpllo's 
reputation."
 And again, in a very able letter ,vritten on tlH
 12th of 
December, 1830, to Cadell, he takes a view of the situation \vith as 
much cabnness and imperturbability as if he ,vere an outside spectator. 
"There ,vere many circUlnstances in the matter ,vhich you and J. B. 
(James Ballantyne) could Dot be a\vare of, and \vhich, if you ,vere 
aW'are of, Inight have infiuencpd your judglllent, which had, and 
yet have a 1110st powerful effect upon 111Ïne. The deaths of both 
lllY father and nlother have been preceded by a paralytic shock. 

Iy father survived it for nearly t,vo years-a nlelancholy respite, 
and not to be desired. I ,vas alarmed \vith Miss Young's morning 
visit, when, as you kno,v, I lost nlY speech. The medical people 
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aid it ,vas from the stomach, which might be, but ,vhile there is a 
don.bt upon a point so alanning, you ,vill not wonrler that the sub- 
ject, or, to use Hare's lingo, the shot, should be a little anxious." He re- 
lates how he had followed all the strict lnedicall)'
[Jin
e prescribed to hhn 
,vith scrupulous regularity, and then begun his ,vork again ,vith as 
luuch attention as he could. " And having taken pains ,vith DIY story, 
I find it i
 not relished, nor indeed tolerated, by those ,,,ho have no 
interest in condemning, but a strong interest in putting even a face" 
('? force) "upon their consciences. \Vas not this, in the circumstances, 
a d
llnper to an in \
a1id already afraid that the sharp edge nlight be 
taken off his intellect, though he ,vas not himself sensible of that I"
 
In fact, no 1110re masterly discussion of the question whether his 
lnind "rere failing or not, and ,,,hat he ought to do in the interval of 
doubt, can be conceived, than these letters give us. At this tiIne the 
Llebt of Ballantyne and Co. had been reduced by repeated dividends 
-all the fruits of Scott's literary ,york--more than one half. On the 
1 ìth of Decenlber, 1830, the liabilities stood at 54,000l., having been 
reduced 63,000l. "\vithin five years. And Sir \Yalter, encouraged by 
this great result of his labour, resumed the sllspended novel. 
But ,vith the beginning of 1831 came ne\v alarms. On January 
5th Sir \Yaltpr enters in his diary,-" Very indifferent, ,vith n10re 
awk\vard feelings than I can ,veIl bear up against. My voice sunk 
and nlY head strangely confused." Still he struggled on. On tbe 
BIst January he "rent alone to Edinburgh to sign his ,vill, and stayed 
at his l>ookseller's (Cadell's) house in Athol Crescent. A great snow'- 

torm set in \vhich kept hin1 in Edinburgh and in 1\lr. Cadell's house 
till the 9th February. One day ,vhile the sno\v ,vas still falling 
heavily, Ballantyne reulinded hiln t.hat a nlotto was "\vanting for one 
of the chapters of Count Ilobe1't of Paris. lIe went to the ,vindow, 
looked out for a nloIllent, and then ,vrote,- 


" The storm increases; 'tis no sunny shower, 
Foster'd in the moist breast of :March or April, 
Or such as parched summer cools his lips with 
Heaven s windows are flung wide: the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greeting, one upon another; 
On comes the flood, ill all its foaming horrors, 
And where's the dike shall stop it ? 
The Deluge: a Poem. " 


Clearly this failing imagination of Sir \Valter's was still a great 
deal more vivid than that of nlost lnen, with brain
 as sound as it 
e\""er pleased Providence to lllake thenl. But his troubles ,vere not 
) et evpn nUlnhered. The" stOrIn incrt'ased," and it ,vas, as he said, 
" no sunny sho'''er.'' IIis lame leg became so painful that he had to 
get a Inechanical apparatus to relieve him of some of the burden of 
su pporting it. rrhen, on the 21st ]\Iarch, he was hissed at Jedburgh, 
as I have before said" for his vehement opposition to Reform. In 
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April he had another stroke of paralysis which he now himRelf 
recognized as one. Still he struggled on at his novel. Under the 
date of 
lay 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry in his diary :-" IIere is a 
precious job. I have a formal re1110nstrance from those critical peo- 
ple, Ballantyne and Cadell, against the lùst volume of Count Robert, 
which is \vithin a sheet of being finished. I suspect their opinion 
\vill he found to coincide with that of the public; at least it is not 
very different froIn 111Y o\vn. The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, 
for I scarcely feel it. It is singular, but it COllles \vith as little sur- 
prise as if I had a remedy ready ; yet God kno\vs I alll at sea in the 
dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into the bargain. I cannot con- 
ceive that I have tied a knot \vith Iny tongue \vhich my teeth cannot 
untie. \Ve shall see. I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than mind, and I often wish I could lie down and 
sleep without 'waking. But I 'will fight it out if I can." * The 
medical men with one accord tried to lllake him give up his novel- 
'writing. But he sIniled and put them by. He took up Count Robe1't 
of Paris a
ain, and tried to recast it. On the 18th l\Iay he insisted 011 
attending the election for Roxhurghshire, to be held at Jedburgh, 
and in spite of the unmannerly reception he had m.et '\vith in 
larch, 
no dissuasion would keep him at home. He ,vas saluted in the town 
,vith groans and blasphemies, and Sir \Y. alt
r had to escape from J ed- 
burgh by a back ,vay to avoid personal violence. The crie
 of "Burk 
Sir \Valter," ,vith \vhich he \vas saluted on this occasion, haunted 
him throughout his illness and on his dying bed. At the Selkirk 
election it \vas Sir \Valter's duty as Sheriff to preside, and his family 
therefore made no atteInpt to dissuade him frOIn his attendance. 
There he was so \vell known and loved, that in spite of his Tory 
views, he was not inßulted, and the only man \vho made any attempt 
to hustle the Tory electors, was seized by Sir'Valter \vith his own 
hand, as he got out of his carriage, and cOlllmitted to prison without 
resistance till the election day was over. 
A seton \v hich had been .ordered for his head, gave him SOllle re- 
lief, and of course the first result was that he turned immediately to 
his novel-\vriting again, and began Castle Dangerous in July, 183i,- 
the last July but one ,vhich he \vas to see at all. He even made a 
little journey in company with l\Ir. Lockhart, in order to see the 
scene of the 
tory he wished to tell, and on his return set to work 
with all his old vigour to finish his tale, and put the concluding 
touches to Count Robert of Paris. But his teInper was no longer 
what it had been. He quarrelled with Ballantyne, partly for his 
depreciatory criticism of Count Robert of Paris, partly for his grow- 
ing tendency to a mystic and strait-laced sort of dissent and his in- 
creasing Liberalism. Even l\Ir. Laidlaw and Scott's children had 
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much to bear. But he struggled on even to the end, and did not con- 
sent to try the experiment of a voyage and visit to Italy till his im- 
mediate work ,vas done. \Yell nlight Lord Chief Baron Shepherd 
apply to Scott Cicero's description of SOlne contelnporaryof his O\Vll, 
who" had borne adversity \visely, ,,-Ito had not been broken by for- 
tune, and ,vho, anlidst the buffets of fate, had Iuaintained his dig- 
nity." There ,vas in Sir \Valter, I think, at least as 1l1uch of the 
Stoic as the Christian. But Stoic or Christian, he \vas a hpro of the 
old, indollIitao]e type. Even the last fragIllents of hiR iInaginati ve 
po\ver "ere all turned to account by that unconquerahle \"ill, an1Ídst 
the ùiscouragPlnent of friends, and the still lllore disheartening 
doubts of his O'V11 nlind. Like the headland stelllDling a rough sea, 
he was gradually ,vorn a way J but never crushed. 



HAPTER XVI. 


THE LAST YEAR. 


IN the month of Septelnber, 1831, the disease of the brain which 
had long been in existence IHust have lllade a considerable step 
in advance. For the first tÏ1ne the illusion seemed to possess Sir 
\Valter that he had paid off all the debt for \vhich he ,vas liable, and 
that he was once Inore free to give as his generosity pronlpted. Scott 
sent 
Ir. Lockhart 50l. to save his grandchildren S0111e slight incon- 
vpnience, and told another of his corresþundents that he had "put 
his decayed fortune into aß good a condition as he could desire." It 
was ,veIl, therefore, that he had at last consented to try the effect of 
travel on his health,-not that he could hope to arrest by it such a 
disease as his, but that it diverted hinl froln the most painful of an 
efforts, that of trying anew the spell which had at last failed hinl, 
and perceiving in the disappointed eyes of his old adlnirers that the 
magic of his imagination ,vas a thing of the past. The] ast day of 
real enjoyulent ,vas at Abbotsford-for ,vhen Sir Walter returned to 
it to die, it was but to catch once more the out:ines of its ,valls, the 
rustle of its ,voods, and the gleam of its ,vaters, through senses 
already darkened to all less falniliar and less fascinating visions-was 
the 22nd SepteInber, 1831. On the 21st, \V ords,yorth had COlne to 
bid his old friend adieu, and on the 22nd-the last day at home-they 
spent the morning together in a visit, to Newark. It was a day to 
deepen alike in Scott and in ",r ordsworth ,vhatever of sympathy either 
of them had ,vith the very different genius of tha other, and that it 
had this result with W ords\vorth's caSG, W
 know frOln the very beau- 
tiful poem,-" Yarrow R
visited,"-and the sonnet which th
 oc
a. 
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sion also produced. And even Scott, \v ho was so little of a W ords- 
worthian, ,"vho enjoyed Johnson's stately but formal verse, and Crabbe's 
vivid Dutch painting, more than he enjoyed the poetry of the tran- 
scendental school, nlllst have rf'cnrred that day \,Tith more than usual 
emotion to his favourite \V ordsworthian poelll. Soon after his wife's 
death, he had remarked in his diary how finely "the effect of grief 
upon persons who like Inyself are highly susceptible of hUTIIOUr" had 
ùePH " tOllrlll'd by "
ordsworth in the character of the merry village 
teacher, 
Iatthew, \"holn Jl'ffrey profanely calls u half-crazy, senti J 
TIlenta} pt'rson."* And long before this tiIue, during the brightest 
period of his life, Scott had nlade the old ___\ntiquary of his novel 
quote the s
ulle poeln of ,V ords\vorth's, in a passage \"here the period 
of life at which he had nO\\T arrived is anticipated \vith singula!" pathos 
and force. "It is at such n10ments as these," says Mr. Oldbuck, 
" that \ve feel the change of tinle. The sanle objects are before us- 
those inanimate things \"hich \ve have gazed on in way\vard int:ancy 
and iInpetuous youth, in anxious and scheuÜng nUtuhood-they are 
pernlallent and the saIlle; but \vhen we look upon thelll in cold and 
unfeeling old age, can \ve, changed in onr teulper, our pursuits, our 
feelings,-changed in our form, our Ihnbs. and our strength,-can we 
be ourselves called the saule? or do \ve not rather look back ,"vith a 
sort of \vonder upon our former selves as beings separate and distinct 
from what \ve no\v are? The philosopher \vho appealed from Philip 
inflanled \vith \vine to Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not claÍlll a 
judge so different as if he had appealed frOll} Philip in his youth to 
Philip in his old age. I cannot but be touched "with the fee1ingso beau- 
tifully wxpressed in a poem \vhich I have heard repeated :- 


:My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
:My heart is idly 
tirr'd, 
For the fame sound is in my ears 
Which in tho
e days I heard. 
Thus fares it 
tin in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Tr.an what it leaves behind.'" t 


Sir Walter's Inemory, \vhich, in spite of the slight failure of brain 
and the mild illusions to ,vhich, on the subject of his o\yn prospects, 
he was no\v Hable, haù as ret been little impaired--indeed, he could 
still quote \vhole pages fronl all his favourite authorS-1l1ust have re- 
curred to those favourite ,V ords\vorthian lines of his with singular 
force, as, \vith ,y ords\vorth for his conlpanion, he gazed on the refuge 
of the last :\Iinstrel of his inlagination for the last time, and felt in 
himself how much of joy in the sight, age had taken away, and how 


* Lockhart's Life oj' Scott, ix. 63 
t Th' Äntiquary, chap. x. 
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much, too, of the habit of expecting it, it had unfortunately left be- 
hind. \Vhether Sir 'Valter recalled this poem of 'Y ords,vorth's on 
this occasion or not-and if he recalled it, his delight in giving plea- 
sure ,vonld assuredly llave led him to let 'Y ords"\vorth kno,v that he 
recalled it-the nlood it paints ,vas unquestionably that in ,vhich his 
last day at Abbotsford ,vas passed. In the p,ypning, referring- to the 
journey \vhich ,vas to begin the next day, he renlark
d that. Fielding 
and SlllolJet had been drh"en abroad hy declining health, and that they 
had neyer returned; \vhile ,V ords,vorth-,villing perhaps to bring 
out a brighter feature in the present picture-regretted that the last 
days of those t,yO great novelists had not been surrounded by due 
nlarks of respect. \Vith Sir ""'alter, as he ,vpll kne\v, it was differ- 
ent. The Liberal Goy"ernment that he had so bitterly oppospd 'were 
pre
sing on hinl signs of the honour in ,vhich he ,vas held, and a ship 
of his )Iajesty's navy had been placed at his disposal to take hhn to 
the J\Iediterranean. And \V ords,yorth hhnself added his own more 
durable token of reverence. As long as English poetry lives, En",lish- 
]llen ,vill kno\v something of that last day of the last l\linstrel of 
:K c"\vark :- 


"Grave thoughts ruled wide on that liweet day, 
Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough or falling ; 
But breezes play'd, and sunshine gleam'd 
The forest to embolden, 
Redden'd the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 
.. For b1]
y thoughts the stream fiow'd on 
In foamy agitation; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplatIOn: 
1\0 public and no private care 
The free l>orn In-:.nd enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 
* * * * 
"And if, as Yarrow through the wooda 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unalter'd face, 
'Jhough we were changed and changing; 
If then some natural shadow spread 
Our inward pr0spect over, 
The soul's deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 
" Eternal blessings on the ]\.Ju
e 
And her divine employment, 
The blamelcgs Musewbo trains her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 
Alb2it fickness Jingering- yet 
lIas o'er their pillow brooded, 
And C3.re waylays thelr steps-a sprite 
Not easily eluded. 
. * . . 
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U Nor deem that loc[!Jized Romance 
Plays false with our affections; 
Unsanctifies our tears-made sport 
For fandful dejections: 
All, no ! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feelIng 
Life as P3he is-our changeful Life 
'Vith friends and kindred dealing. 


"Bear witness ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow's groves were centred, 
Who throu::.h the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 
And clomb the winding stair that once 
'foo timidly was mounted 
By the last :l\Iinstrel-not the last t- 
Ere he his tale recounted." 


Thus did thf\ meditative poetry, the da)'" of which ,vas not yet, do 
honour to itself in doing hOll1age to the l\Hnstrel of rOlnantic energy 
and lnartial enterprise, 'who, ,vith the school of poetry he loved, was 
passing a,vay. 
On the 23rd Septenlber Scott left AbbotsÍord, spending five days on 
bis journey to London; nor ,vou]d he allo,v any of the old objects of 
interest to be passed \vithout getting out of the carriage to see them. 
He did not leave London for Portslllouth till the 23rd October, but 
spent the intervening tÏIne in London, 'v here he took medical ad vice, 
and with his old shre,vdness \v heeled his chair into a dark corner 
during the physician's aùsence from the rooln to consult, that he 
might read tlu->ir faces clearly on their return \vithout their being able 
to read his. They recognjzed traces of brain disease, but Sir \Valter 
,vas relieved by their cOIl1paratively favourable opinion, for he ad- 
lnitted that he had feared insanity, and therefore had "feared them." 
Un the 29th October he sailed for J\'Ialta, and on the 20th November 
Sir \Yalter insisted on being landed on a small volcanic island which 
had appeared four nlonths previously, and which disappeared again 
in a few days, and on clalnùering ahout its crull1bling lava, in spite of 
sinking at nearly eyery step aln10st up to his knees, in order that he 
lllÍght send a description ot it to his old friend 
Ir. Skene. On the 
22nd l\ovember he reached J\Ialta, ,vhere he looked eagerly at the 
antiquities of the place, for he still hoped to 'write a novel-and, in- 
deed, actually ,vrote one at Naples, ,vltich was never pub1ished, 
caned The Siege of JIalta-on the su ùject of the Knights of Malta, 
,vho had interesÌf"d him so n1uch in his youth. FrOlH 
Ia1ta Scott 
,vent to Naples, ,vhich he reached on the i 7th Decelnber, and ,vhere 
he found much pleasure in the society of Sir \Yilliam Gell, an in- 
valid like hin1sf'lf, but not one ,vho, like hilnself, struggled against 
the adn1ission of his infirIl1ities, and refused to be carried ,vhen his 
o\vn legs would not safely carry hinl. Sir \Villiall1 Gell's dog 
delighted the old man; he would pat it and call it c, Poor boy!" 
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and confide to Sir 'Yilliam ho,v he had at home "two very fine 
fayourite dogs, so large that I anl always afraid they look too large 
and too feudal for my diruinished incoine." In all his letters home 
he gave some injunction to )11'. Laidla,v about the poor people and 
the dogs. 
On the 22nd of l\larch, 1832, Goeth
 died, an event which made a 
great impre
sion on Soott, who had intended to visit \\r eimar on his 
way back, on purpose to see Goethe, and this much increased his 
eager desire to return home. Accordingly on the 16th of A pril, tl
e 
last day on ,vhich he nlade any entry in his diary, he' quitted Naples 
for ROlne, ,,,here he stayed long enough only to let his daughter see 
something of the pIacl''' and hurried off h0111e\vards on the 21st of 

lay. In ,... enice he ,vas still strong enough to insist on scrambling 
do\vn into the dungeons adjoining the Bridge of Sighs; and at 
FrankfQrt hð entered a bookseller's shop, ,vhen the nlfill brought out 
a lithograph of Abbotsford, and Scott, remarking, "I kno'\" that al- 
ready, sir," left the shop unrecognized, more than ever craving for 
hon1e. At Nimeguen, on the 9th of June, \\?hile in a steamboat on 
the Rhine, he had his most serious attack of apoplexy, but ,vould not 
discontinue his journey, was lifted into an English steanlboat at 
Rotterdanl on the 11th of June, and arrived in London on the 13th. 
There he recognized his children, and appeared to expect imnlediate 
death, as he gave them repeatedly his solenln blessing, but for the 
most part he lay at the St. James's Hotel, in Jerrnyn Street, 
?ithout 
any power to converse. ThAre it ,vas that Allan Cunninghaln, m1 
walking h0111e one night, found a grou p of working 1nen at the cor- 
ner of the street, who stoppf'd hirn and asked, "as if there was but 
one death-bed in London, 'Do JOu kno\v, sir, if this is the street 
\vhere he is dying? ,,, According to the usual irony of destiny, it 
was "\vhile the working Il1en "\vere doing hiIn this hearty and uncon- 
scious hOlnage, that Sir \V alter, 'v henever disturbed by the noises 
of the street, inlagined himself at the polling-booth of Jedburgh, 
\vhere the people had cried out, "Burk Sir \V alter." And it ,vas 
while lying here,-only now and then uttering a fe,v words,-that 

lr. Lockhart says of hin1, "He expressed his will as determint:'dly 
as ever, and expressed it with the same apt and good-natured irony 
that he ,vas wont to use." 
Sir 'V alter's great and urgent desire ,vas to return to Abbotsford, 
a11d at last his physicIans yit:'lded. On the 7th July he was lifted 
into his carriage, follo,ved by his trenlLling and weeping daughters, . 
and so taken to a steamboat, ,-,:here the captain gave up his private 
cabin-a cabin on deck-for his use. He remained unconscious of 
any change till after his arrival in Edinburgh, when, on the 11th 
July, he was .placed again in his carriage, .and ren1ained in it quite 
unconscious during the first t,vo stages of the journey to 'fweedside. 
But as the carriage entered the valley of the G
la, he began to look 
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about him. Presently he murmured a nalne or two, U Gala water, 
surely,-Buckholrn,-Torwoodlee." \Vhen the outline of the Eildon 
hiHs caIne in vie\v, Scott's exciteJnent ,vas great, and ,,,hen his eye 
caught the to\vers of Abbotsford, he sprang up with a cry of delight, 
anrl \"hile the to,vers relnained in sight it took his physician, his son- 
in-ht\v, and his servant, to keep hÍ1n in the carriage. 
Ir. Laidlaw 
was waiting for hiIll, and he Inet hitn ,vith a cry, "IIa.! \Villie Laid- 
law! 0, luan, how often I have thought of you!" His dogs carne 
round his chair and began to fa\vn on hinl and lick his hands, \vhile 
Sir \Valter smilpd or sobbed over thenl. The next Illorning he \Va3 
wheeled about his garden, and on the follo,ving nlorning was out it' 
this ,yay for a couple of hours; ,vithin a day or t,vo he fancied that 
he could 'v rite again, but on taking the pen into his hand, his fingers 
could not clasp it, and he sank back ,vith tears rolling do,vn his 
chepk. Later, ,,,hen Laidlaw said in his hearing that Sir 'Valter had 
had a little repose, he replied, " No, \Villie ; no repose for Sir \Yalter 
bu t in the grave. " As the tears rushed fronl his eyes, his old pride 
revived. "Friends," he said, "don't let me expose lli)'self-get me 
to bed,-that is the only place." 
After this Sir \Valter never left èis room. Occasionally he dropped 
off into delirium, and the old painful nlelllory,-that cry of " Burk 
Sir "T alter, "-n1ight be again heard Oll his lips. He lingered, how- 
ever, tin the 21st SeptenlLer,-more than t\\'O Illonths fronl the day 
of his reaching honle, and a year frOlll the day of \Y ordsworth's arri 
val at Abbotsford before his departure for the 
lediterranean, with 
only one clear interval of consciousness, on 1\londay. the 17th Sep- 
tember. On that àav )lr. Lockhart ,yas called to Sir \Valter's bed- 
side \vith the ne\vs tl;at he had a,vakened in a state of con1posure and 
consciousness, and ,vished to see hbu. '" Lockhart,' he said. 'I 
may have but a ll1inute to speak to you. 
fy dear, be a good man,- 
be virtuous,-be religious,-be a good n1an. Nothing else will give 
you any comfort ,vhen you COlne to He here.' He paused, and I said, 
, Shall I send for Sophia and Anne 
' ':No,' said he, 'don't disturb 
them. Poor souls! I know they ,vere up aU night. God bless you 
all !'" \Vith this he sank into a yery tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcelyafter\vards gave any sign of consciousness except for an in- 
stant on the arrival of his sons. And so four days after\val'ds, on 
the day of the autumnal equinox in 1832, at haff- past one in the 
afternoon, on a glorious autull1n day, ,vith every ,,,indo,v ,vide open, 
and the ripple of the T,veed over its pebbles distinctly audible in his 
;oon1, he passed a\vay, and "his eldest son kiss
d and closed his 
eyes." He died a lllonth after completing his sixty-first year. Nearly 

even y
ar3 earlier, on the 7th December, 1825, he had in his diary 
taken a survey of his own health in relation to the age reached by 
his father and other members of his family, and had stated M the re 
suIt of his considerations, "Square the odds and good night, Sir 
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vValter, about sixty. I care not if I leave my nanle unstained and 
my family property settled. Sat est 1'ixisse." Thus he lived just a 
year-but a year of gradual death-beyond his oVvn calculation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


8IR WALTER certainly left his" nalne unstained," unless the serious 
n1istakes natural to a sanguine teInperalnent such as his, are to be 
counted as stains upon his name; and if they are, \vhere anlong the 
sons of n1en ,,'ould you find Jllany unstained nalues as noble as his 
,"vith such a stain upon it? He \vas not only sensitively honourable 
in motive, but, \vhen he found \vhat evil his sanguine tenlper had 
worked, he used his gigantic po\vers to repair it, as Samson used his 
great strength to repair the nlischief he had inadvf\rtently done to 
Israel. But \vith all his exertions he had not, \v hen death came upon 
him, cleared off lnuch lllore than half his obligations. 'fhere \vas 
still 54,OOOl. to pay. But of this, 22,000l. ,vas secured in an insurance 
on his life, and there \vere besides a thousand pounds or t\VO in the 
hands of the trustees, ,vhich had not been applied to the extinction of 
the debt. 1\11'. Cadell, his publisher, accordingly advanced the re- 
maining 30,0001. on the security of Sir \Valter's copyrights, and on 
the 21st FebruarJ", 1833, the general creditors ,"ere paid in full, and 

Ir. Cadell remained the only creditor of the estate. In February, 
1847, Sir Walter's son, the second baronet, died childless; and in 
1\--Iay, 1847, 
Ir. Cadell gave a discharge in full of all c1aÏ1ns, in- 
cluding- the bond for 10,000l. expcuted by Sir 'Valter during the 
struggles of Constable and Co. to prevent a failure, on the transfer to 
hinl of all the copyrights of Sir \Valter, including "the rm;ults of 
SOlne literary exertions of the 
ole surviving executor," \vhich I con- 
jecture to nlean the copyright of the adlniraùle ùiography of Sir 
Walter Scott in ten YOIUlnes, to \vhich I have Inade such a host of 
references-probably the l110st perfect specimen of a biography rich 
in great materials, ,vhich our language contains. And thus, nearly 
fifteen years afier Sir 'Valter's death, the debt which, within six. 
yeats, he had Inore than half discharged, was at last, through tlle 
value of the copyrights he had }pft behind hiIn, finally extinguished, 
and the sluall estate of A bbotsford left cl('ared. 
Sir \Valter's effort to found a ne\v house ,vas even less successful 
than the effort to endo\v it. His eldest son died childless. In 1839 
he went to Madras, as Lieutf\nant-Colonelof the 15th IIussars, and 
subsequently commanded that regiment. He-was ai much beloved 
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by the officers of his regiment as 11Ïs father had been by his o\vn 
friends, and was in every sense an accolnplished soldier, and one 
whose greatest anxiety it ,vas to pronlote the ,vel fare of the privates 
as ,veIl as of the officers of his regiment. He took great pains in 
founding a library for the soldiers of his corps, and his only legacy 
out of his own family was one of 100l. to this library. The cause of 
his death was his having exposed himself rashly to the sun in a tiger- 
hunt, in August, 1846 ; he never recovered froln the fever which ,vas 
the hnnlediate consequence. Ordered home for his health, he died 
near the Cape of Good Hope, on the 8th of February, 1847. His 
brother Charles died before him. He was rising- rapidly in the 
diplonlatic service, and was taken to Persia by Sir John MacNeill, on 
a diplomatic Inission, as attaché and private secretary. But the cli- 
mate struck him down, and he died at Teheran, almost immediately 
on his arrival, on the 28th October, 1841. Both the sisters had died 
previously. Anne Scott, the younger of the two, ,,,,hose health had 
suffered greatly during the prolonged anxiety of her father's inness, 
died on the :Midsunlmer-day of the year following her father's death; 
and Sophia, 1\Irs. Lockhart, died on the 17th 1\lay, 1837. t-=ir \Y a

 
ter's eldest grandchild, John Hugh Lockhart, for whom the Tales of 
a Grandfatlter were written, died before his grandfather; indepd Sir 
Walter heard of the child's death at Naples. The second son, Walter 
Scott Lockhart Scott, a lieutenant in the army, died at Versail1es, on 
the 10th January, 1853. Charlotte Harriet Jane Lockhart, \vho \vas 
married in 1847 to James Robert Hope-Scott, and succeeded to the 
Abbotsford estate, died at Edinburgh, on the 26th October, 1858, 
leaving three children, of whom only one survives. 'Ya1ter 1\Iichael 
and Margaret Anne Hope-Scott both died in infancy. The only di- 
rect descendant, therefore, of Sir '\Yalter Scott, is no\v ß-Iary 1\Ionica 
Hope-Scott, who was born on the 2nd October, 1852, the grandchild of 
Mrs. Lockhart, and the great-grandchild of the founder of Abbotsford. 
There is something of irony in such a result of the Herculean la. 
bours of Scott to found and endo\v a ne,v branch of the clan of Scott. 
\Vhen fifteen )?ears after his death the estate \vas at length freed from 
debt, all his own children and the eldest of his grandchildren were 
dead; and now forty-six years have elapsed, and there only relnains 
one girl of his descendants to borrow his name and Ii ve in the halls 
of which he was so proud. And yet this, and this only, ,vas wanting 
to give something of the grandeur of tragedy to the end of Scott's 
great enterprise. lIe valued his \vorks little conlpared with the hOll:Je 
and lands which they were to be the means of gaining for his <1e- 
scendant:5 ; yet every end for which he struggled so gallantly is all but 
lost, while his works have g-ained more of added lustre fron1. the 
losing battle which he fought gO long, than they could ever have 
gained from his success 
What there was in hiIn of true grande
r could never have beeu 
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seen
 had the fifth act of his life- been less tragic tl1an it was. Gener- 
ous. large-hearted, and magnaniDlous as Scott ,yas, there ,vas some- 
thing in the days of hi
 prosperity that ffOIl 
hort of ,vhat men need 
for their highest ideal of a strong IDau. ITnbroken success, unrivalled 
popularity, hnaginative effort fio,ving alnlost as stpadily as the cur- 
rent of a streall1,-these are characterist.ics, ,vhich, even ,,,hen en- 
hanced as they were in his case, by the p()\ver to defy physical pain, 
and to live in his hnaginative ,"orld ,vhen hh, body ,va
 ,vrithing in 
torture, faU to touch the heroic point. And there ,vas nothing in 
Scott, ,vhile he relnained prosperous, to relieve adequately the glare 
of triumphant prosperity. His religious and moral feeling, though 
strong and sound, ,vas purely regulative, and not a,vays even regula- 
tive, ,vhere his hnvard principle ,vas not reflected in the opinions of 
the society in ,vhich he lived. The finer sniritual eleDlent in Scott 
,,'as :relatively deficient, and so the strength
 of the natural man ,vas 
ahnost too equal, cODlplete, and glaring. SOIIlething that should 
"taine the glaring ,,,hite " of that broad sunshine, 'vas needed; and 
in the years of reverse, 'v hen one gift after another was taken a ,yay, 
till at length what he called even his" Dlagic ,vand ,. was broken, and 
the old man struggled on to the last, ,vithout bitterness, ,vithout defi- 
ance, ,vithout nlurnluring, but not ,vithout such sudden flashes of 
ßubduing sweetness as Inelted a,vay the anger of the teacher of his 
childhood,-that something seemed to be supplied. Till calamity 
canle, Scott appeared to be a nearly complete natural man, and no 
Jl1ore. Then first ,vas perceived in hiIn sOlnething above nature, 
something 'which could endure though every end in life for which he 
had fought so boldly should be defeated,-solllething which could en- 
durp and more than endure, ,vhich could shoot a soft transparence of 
"its o,vn through his years of darkness and dpcny. That there was 
nothing very elevated in Scott's personal or D1ol'al, or political or liter- 
ary ends,-that he nevpr for a mOlnent thought of hhnself as one who 
was bound to leave the earth better than he found it,-that he neve
 
seelns to have so much as conten1plated a social or political reform for 
which he ought to contend,-that he lived to sonle extent like a child 
blowing soap-bubbles, the brightest and most gorgeous of ,vhich-the 
Abbotsford bubble-vanished before his eyes, is not a take-off fronl 
the charm of his career, but adds to it the" very speciality of its fasci- 
nation. For it 'vas his entire unconsciousness of D10ral or spiritual 
efforts, the simple straightforward ,yay in ,vhich he laboured for ends 
of the nlost ordinary kind, ,vhich Inade it clear ho\v lunch greater the 
m
..t. ,vas than his ends, ho'v great ,vas the mind and character which 
prosperity failed to display, but ,vhich becalne visible at once so soon 
as the storm came down and the night fell. Fe,v Inen ,vllo battle 
avowedly for the right, battle for it ,\
lth the calm fortitude, the cheer- 
ful equanimity, \vith which Scott battlpd to fulfil his engagements 8.nd 
tú save his family from ruin. He fitood high an10ngst tùose- 
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"Who ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads, " 


anlong those who have been able to display- 


"One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Iade weak by time and fate, but strong- in will, 
To strive, to /:ijeck, to find, and not to yìeld." 


And it was because the luan was so ll1uch greater than the ends for 
which he strove, that there is a sort of grandeur in the tragic fate 
-which denied them to hÍ1n" and yet exhlbited to all the ,vorId the in- 
finite superiority of the striver himself to the toy he was thus passion 
o..tely craving. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


IN the foregoing volulnes of this series of English Men of L
ttt rlJ, 
and in other works of a shnilar nature which have appeared lately. as 
to the .Ancient Clas8ics and F01'cign Classics, biography has natur
lly 
been, if not the leading, at any rate a considerable element. 'l'he 
desire is COlnnlon to all readers to kno\v not only 'v hat a great ,vriter 
has written, but also of what nature has been the man ,vho has pro. 
duced such great work. As to all the authors taken in hand before. 
there has been extant SOlne written record of the Inan's life. 
Biographical details have been more or less known to the worJd, so 
that, ,vhether of a Cicero, or of a Goethe, or of our o,vn JoÌlnson, 
there has been a story to tell. Of Thackeray no life has been written; 
and though they who knew him-and possibly many ,vho did not- 
are con versant with auecdotes of the man, \v ho was one so well 
known in society as to haye created n1any anecdotes, yet there has 
been no melnoir of his life sufficient to supply the \vants of even so 
StUan a ,york as this purports to be. For this the reason may simply 
be told. Thackeray, not long before his death, had had his taste 
offended by SOllle fulsome biography. Paragraphs, of ,vhich the 
eulogy seellled to have been the produce rather of personal love than 
of inquiry or judgll1ent, disgusted hill1, and he begged òf his girls 
that 'v hen he should have gone there should nothing of the sort be 
done 'v it h his nallle. 
'Ye can imagine ho,v his mind had worked, ho,v he had declared 
to hin1st'lf that, as by those loving hands into ,vhich his letters, his 
notes, his little details-his literary remains, as such doclunents used 
to be called-lnight naturally fall, truth of his foibles and of his 
shortcomings could not be told, so should not his praises be ,vritten, 
or that flattering portrait be HInned 'v hich biographers are ,vont to 
produce. Acting upon these instructions his daughters-\vhile there 
were t,vo living, and since that the one surviving-have carried out 
the order which has appeared to theIn to be sacred. Such being th
 
(419) 
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case, it certainly is not my purpose now to ,vrite what may be caned 
a life of Thackeray. In this preliminary chapter I ,vill give such 
incidents and anecdotes of his life as will ten the reader perhaps all 
about hinl that a reader is entitled to ask. I will tell ho,v he becalne 
an author, and ,vill say ho\v first he ,vorked and struggled, and then 
ho\v he ,vorked and prospered, and became a household ,vord in 
English' Literature; ho\v, in this ,yay, he passed through that 
course of mingled failure and success which, though the literary as- 
pirant may suffer, is probably better both for the "
riter and for the 
,vritings than unclouded early glory. The suffering, no doubt, is 
acute, and a touch of melancholy, perhaps of indignation, may be 
giyen to words ,vhich have been 'vritten ,vhile the heart has been too 
full of its own ,vrongs ; but this is better than the continued note of 
triumph, ,vhich is still heard in the final voices of the spoilt child of 
literature, even when they are losing their music. Then I ,viII tell 
}},()\v Thackeray died, early indeed, but still having done a good life's 
,york. SOlnething of his Inanner, 
omething of his appearance I can 
say, something perhaps of his condition of mind: because for SOlne 
years he ,vas kno\vn to nle. But of the continual intercourse of 
hin1self with the ,vorld, and of hiIllself with his own ,yorks, I can 
tell little, because no record of his life has been lllade public. 
'Villianl ::\lakepeace Thackeray ,vas born at Calcutta, on July 18, 
1811. lIis father \vas Richmond rrhackeray, son of 'V. M. Thack 
eray of Hadley, near Barnet, in 
liddlesex. A relation of his, of the 
same nanle, a Rev. l\ir. Thackeray, I kne,v ,veIl as lector of Hadley, 
lllany years afterwards. Him I believe to have been a second cousin 
of our Thackeray, but I think they had never nlet each other. 
Another cousin was Provost of I{ings at Canl bridg-e, fifty years ago, 
as Calnbridge men win relnenlber. Clergymen of the fan1ily have 
been nUlnerous in England during the cent.ury; and there ,vas one, 
a Rev. Elias Thackeray, ,vhonl I also knew in Iny youth, a dignitary, 
if I relnelnber right, in the diocese of l\feath. The Thackerays seelll 
to have affected the Church; but such was not at any period of his 
life the bias of our novelist's nlind. 
His father and grandfather were Indian civil servants. His mothpr 
\vas Anne Becher, \vhose father ,vas also in the Conlpany's service. 
She married early in India, and ,vas only nineteen ,,,hen her son \vas 
l>orn. She ,vas left a 'vidow in 1816, with only one child, and ,vas 
married a fe,v years after\vards to l\Iajor Henry Carmichael Smyth, 
'vith ,vhom Thackeray lived on ternlS of afft'ctionate intercourse till 
the major died. All ,vho knew William l\fakepeace renlenlber his 
nlother ,yen, a handsolne, spare, gray-haired lady, ,vholn Thackeray 
treated ,vith a courtly deference as ,yen as constant affection. There 
'vas, ho,vever, sOlnething of discrepancy between theln as to matters 
of religion. Mrs. Carn1Íchael SInyth ,vas disposed to the some,vhat 
austere observance of the evangelical section of the Church. Such, 
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certainly, never became the case with her son. There was disagree- 
ll1ent on the subject, and probably unhappiness at intervals, but 
n
ver, I think, quarreling. Thackeray's house was his mother's 
hotne whenever she pleased it and the hOJne al::;o of his step-father. 
lIe was brought a child fro III India. and ,vas sent early to the 
('harter House. Of his life and doings there his friend and school- 
fel]ow George Venables writes to tHe as follo,vs : 


"1\ly recollection of him, though fresh enough, does not furnish much material 
for biography. He came to school young-a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy 
I think his experience there was not generally pleasant. Though he had afterward' 
a scholarlike knowledge of Latin, he did not attain distinction in the school; and 
 . 
8hould think that the character of the head-master. Dr. Ru
sell, which was vigOY 
 
ous, unsympathetic. and stern, though Jlot severe, was uncongenial to his own. 
'Vith t e boys who knew him, Thackeray was popular; but he had no skill in 
games, and, I think no taste for them. . . . He was already known by his faculty 
of making verses, chiefly parodies. I only remember one line of one parody on a 
poem of L. E L, 'A, about 'Violets, dark blue violets;' Thackeray's version waR 
'Cabbages, bright green cabbag'es,' and we thought it very witty. He took part in 
a scheme, which came to nothing, for a school magazine, and he wrote verses for it, 
of which I only rpmember that they wer
 good or-their kind. '",,'hen I knew him 
better, in later years, I thought I could recognize the 8en
itive nature which he had 
as a boy. . . . His change of retrospective feeling about his school days was very 
characteristIC In his earlier books he always spoke of the Charter House as 
Slaughter House and Smithfield. ..As he became famous and pro
perous his memory 
eoftened, and Slaughter House was changed into Grey Friars, where Colonel New- 
come ended his life." . 


In February, 1829, ,vhen he ,vas not as yet eighteen, Thackeray 
,vent up to Trinity College, Cambridge, and ,vas, I think, ren10ved in 
1830. It n1ay be presumed, therefore, that his studies there )\rere not 
very serviceable to him. There are fe'v, if any, records left of his 
doings at the university-unless it be the fact that he did there com- 
Inence the literary ,vork of his life. The line about the cabbages, 
aud the schell1e of the schoollnagazine, can hardly be said to have 
alnounted to eyen a COlnlnencelnent. In 1829 a little periodical was 
brought out at Cambridge, called TIle Sn()b, ,vith an assurance on the 
title that it ,vas not conducted by ll1embers of the university. It is 
presulued that Thackeray took a hand in editing this. He certainly 
'v rote , and published in the little paper, some burlesque lines on tIHI 
subject ,vhich was given for the Chancellor's prize poem of the year 
This ,vas 1ïmbuctoo, and Tennyson was the victor on the occasion. 
Ther
 is some good fun in the four first and four last lines of Thack- 
eray's production. 


In Africa-a quarter of the world- 
:Men's skins are black: their hair is crisped and curled; 
And somewhere there. unknown to public view, 
A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 
* * * * -= . . 
I see ber tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugar on their own account i 
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While ftround her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum. 


I cannot find in Tlìf Snob internal evidence of much literary Inerit 
beyond this. But then ho\v Inany great \vriters have there been frolH 
'v hose early lucubrations no future literary excellence could be prog- 
no:sticated ? 
There is sOInething at any rate in the naHle of the publication ,vhich 
tf'lls of ,york that did COIue. Thackeray's nlÏlld \vas at all thues pecu- 
liarly exercised with a sense of snoùbishn('sH. lEs appreciation of the 
vice gre\v abnortually, so that at last he had a I1lorbid horror of' a snob 
-a lllorùid fear lest this or the other Illan should turn snob on his 
hands. It is probable that the idea was taken fronl the early Snob 
at Canlbridge, either frotH his o\\yn pa
ticipation in the \vork or frolH 
his remembrance of it. 1'lte Snoù lived, I think, but nine \veeks, and 
,vas fol1o\ved at an interval, in 1830, ùy Thr GOWJ
8Înan, ,vhich liypd 
to the seventeenth nnnlber, and at the op
ning of which Tl1ackeray 
no doubt had a hand. It professed to he a continuation of 1'lw Snub. 
It contains a dedication to all proctoI.S, ,vhich I should not be sorry to 
attribute to him. (( To all Proctors, past, present, and future- 


Whose taste it is our privilege to follow, 
Whose virtue it is our duty to imitate, 
Whose presence it is our interest to avoid." 


There is, ho,vever, nothing beyond fancy to induce llle to believe that 
Thackeray was the author of the dedication, and I do not know that 
there is any evidence to show that he ,vas connected with The Snob 
beyond the \vriting of TÙnburtoo. 
In 1830 he left Call1bridge, and ,vent to "r eiular either in that year 
or in 1831. Bet\veen \Yehuar and Paris he spent some portion of his 
earlier years, \vhile his fan1ily--his ll10ther, that is, and his step- 
father-\vere living in Devonshire. It \vas then the purport of his 
life to beCOllle an artist, and he studied dra\ving at Paris, affecting 
especially Bonnington, the young English artist ,vho had hin1self 
painted at Paris, aLd \vho had died in 1828. lIe nevpr learned to dra\\r 
-perhaps never could have learned. That he ,vas idle, and did not 
do his best, we 111ay take for granted. lIe \vas ahvays idle, and only 
on SOUle occasions, ,vhf'n the spirit nlo\Ted hÍln thoroughly, did he do 
his best even in after-life. But with dra,,,ing-or rather without it- 
he did \volHlerfully ,yell even ,,,hen he did his \vorst. TIe did illus- 
trate his own books, and everyone kno\vs how incorrect \vere his de- 
Jineations. But as il1ustrations they were excf'llent. I-Io\v often have 
I 'wished that characters of my own creating- IHight be sketched as 
fauhily, if ,vitlt the saIne apprt'ciation of the intended purpose. L(.t 
anyone look at the (( plates," as thf'Y are called, in Vanity J/rtlr, and 
compare each \vith the scenes and the characters intended to be dis. 
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played, and there see whether the artist-if \ve may call hiIn so-has 
not managed to convey in the picture the exact ieeling which he 
has described in the text. I have a little sketch of his in which 
a cannon-ball is supposed to have just carried off the head of an aide- 
de-can1p-lnessenger I had perhaps better say, lest I might affront 
ulilitary feelings-\vho is kneeling on the fhJd of battle and delivering 
a despatch to l\Iarlborough on horseback. The graceful ease 'with 
\vhich the duke receives the Inessage though the Il1eSsenger's head be 
. gone, and the soldier-Uke precision with \vhich the headless hero 
finishes his last effort of nÚlitary obedience, lllay not have been por- 
trayed \vith \vell-dra"
n figures, but no finished illustration ever told 
its story better. Dickens has inforIned us that he first 11let Thackeray 
in 1835, on \vhich o
casion the young artist aspirant, looking no doubt 
after profitable el11ploYlnent, "proposed to beconle the illustrator of 
IllY earliest boole" It is singular that such should have been the first 
intervie\v bet\veen the t\VO great novelists. "r e Inay preSUIne that the 
offer was rejected. 
In 1832, 'fhackeray canle of age, and inherited his fortune-as to 
,vhich various stories have been told. It seelns to have anlounted to 
about five hundred a year, and to have passed through his hands in a 
year or t,vo, interest and principal. It has been told of hin1 that it 
,vas all taken a\vay fronl hÎln at cards, but such 'was not the truth. 
HOlne ,vent in an Indian bank, in which he invested it. A portion was 
lost at cards. But ,vith sonle of it-the larger part, as I think-he 
endeavoured, in concert ,vith his stepfather, to float a ne\vspaper, 
,vhich failed. There seen1 to have been t\VO ne\vspapers in \vhich he 
,vas so concerned, The National Standard and 'l'lw Constitutional. 
On the latter he was engaged with his stepfather, and in carrying that 
on he lost the last of his IHoney. rl'lle National Standard had been 
running for SOllle ,veeks ". hen Thackeray joined it, and lost his Inoney 
in it. It ran only for little 1110re than twelve 1110nths, and then, the 
11loney having gone, the periodical caIne to an end. I kno,v no road to 
fortune more teln pting to a young man, or one that with n10re certainty 
leads to ruin. Thackeray, ,vho in a ,yay nlore or less correct often 
refers in his ,vritings, if not to the incidents, at any rate to the re- 
nlelubrances of his o\vn life, tplls us llluch of the story of this news- 
paper in Lovel the 1Vidou'er. ., They are \VelCOlne," says t4e bachelor, 
" to lllake merry at my" charges in respect of a certain bargain ,vhich 
I made on cOIl1ing to London, and in \vhich, had I bet.'n l\Ioses Prilll- 
rose purchasing green spectacles, I could scarcely been lllore taken in. 

Iy Jenkinson ,vas an old college acquaintance, 'v hOln I was idiot 
enough to ÍIllagine a respectable luan. The fello\v had a very 
 11100th 
tongue and sleek sanctified exterior. He \vas rather a popular preacher, 
and used to cry a good deal in the pulpit. He and a qneer ,vine- 
merchant and bill discounter, Sherrick by nanle, had sonleho,v got 
possession of that neat little lit<<->rary paper, Tlte .J'Iusel.lrn, which per- 
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haps yon renlPInber, and t}lis eligible literary property 11lY friend 
Honeyulan, \vith his 'wheedling tongue, induced lne to purchase." 
Here is the history of Thackeray's nìoney, told by himself plain y 
enough, but ,vith no intention on his part of narrating an incident in 
his own life to the public. But the drollery of the circumstancps. 
his O\Vn mingled folly and )1'oung ambition, struck hinl as being ,vorth 
narration, and the lllore forcibly as he remeInbered all the ins and 
outs of his o\vn reflections at the tiIne-how he had nleant to enchant 
the \vorld, and 11lake his fortune. There \vas literary capital in it of . 
'" hich he could make use after so Inany years. Then he tells us of 
this ambition, and of the fony of it; and at the sallle time puts for- 
ward the excuses to be 11lade for it. "I daresay I gave myself airs 
as editor of that confounded lrJuseum, and proposed to educate the 
pu blic taste, to diffuse 111 orality and sound literature t.hroughout the 
nation, and to pocket a liberal salary in return for my services. I 
daresay I printed Iny o\vn sonnets, my o,vn tragedy, my o,vn verses. 
. I daresay I wrote satirical articles.. . . . I daresay I 
made a gaby of myself to the \vorld. Pray, my good friend, hast 
thou never done like\vise? If thou hast never been a fool, be sure 
thou wilt never he a ,vise man." Thackeray was quite a,vare of his 
early \\re&knesses, and in the Inaturity of life kne\v ,veIl that he had 
not been precociously wise. He delighted so to tell his friends, and 
he delighted also to tell the public, not meaning that any but an inner 
circle should know that he ,vas speaking of hhnself. But the story 
now is plain to all who can read."* 
It was thus that he lost his 1110ney; and then, not having pros- 
pered very ,veIl \vith his dra,ving lessons in Paris or el
e\vhere, lIP 
was fain to take up literature as a profession. It is a business which 
has its allurements. It requires no capital. no special education, no 
training, and Iuay be taken up at any tÎ1ne ,"vithout a 1110nlent's de- 
lay. If a Inan can command a table, a chair, a pen, paper, and ink, 
he can conlmence his trade as a literary nlan. It is thus that aspirants 
generally do COlumence it. A III an mayor n1ay not have another enl- 
ployn1ent to back hiIn, or Ineans of his O'VI1; Of-as ,vas the case \\rith 
Thackeray, \vhen, after his first n1Ïsadvf'nture, he had to look about 
11im for the means of living-he Inay have nothing but his intellf'ct 
and his friends. But the idea comes to the man that as he has the 
pen and ink, and time on his hand, why should he not \vrite and 
make money? 
It is an idea that comes to very n1any men and women, old as ,"veIl 


* The report tbat he had lost all his monpy and was going to live by painting in 
Paris, was still prevalent in Lond.on in 1"'36. b-lacrcady, on the 27th April of that 
year, says in his DiæfY : "At Garrick Club, whprc I dined and saw the papers. 
Met Thackeray, who has spent all his fortune, an'l is now about to 8ettle in Paris, I 
believe as an artist. '" But at this time he was, in truth, turning to literature as a 
profession. 
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as young-to many thousands "bo at last are crushed by it, of ,vhom 
the ,,,"orld kno\vs nothing. A man can make the attempt though lu:, 
has not. a coat fit to go out into the street ,vith ; or a wonlan, though 
sho be alnlost in rags. There is no apprenticeship ,vanted. Indeed, 
there is no roon1 for such apprenticeship. It is an art which no one 
teaches; there is no professor 'v ho, in a dozen lessons, even pretends 
to sho\v the aspirant ho,v to \vrite a book or an article. If you ,vonld 
be a ,vatchnlaker, JOu mU5t learn; or a la,vyer, a cook, or even a 
housemaid. Before you can clean a horse you must go into the stable, 
and begin at the beginning. Even the cab-driving tiro must 
it for 
awhile on the box, and learn sonlething of the streets, before he can 
ply for a fare. But the literary beginner rushes at once at the top 
rung of his ladder-as though a Jouth, having nlade up his nlind to 
be a clerQ"ynlan, should de!
and, ,vithout preliIninary steps, to be ap- 
pointpd Bishop of London. That he should be able to read hnd write 
is presumed, and that only. So much may be presuIned of everyone, 
and nothing more is ,vanted. 
In truth nothing TII0re is wanted-except those inner lights as to 
v;hich so 111nny TIlen live and die ,vithout having If>arnf'd whether 
they possess then1 or not. Practice, industry, study of literature, 
cultivation of taste, and the rest, \vill of course lend their aid, \vill 
probably be npcessary ùefore high excellence is attained. But the 
ínstances are not to 
eek-are at the fillgers of us all-in which the 
first uninstructed effort has succeeded. A boy, almost, or perhaps an 
old 'V011Ull1, has sat do,vn ånd the book has come, and the 'world has 
read it, and the booksellers have been civil and have ,vritten their 
cheques. \Vhen an trades, all professiolls, all seats at offices, all 
en1ploYInents at ,vhich a crust can be earned, are so cro\vded that a 
young nlan knows not "'here to look for the Iueans of livelihood, is 
there not an attraction in this \vhich to the self-confident 11luSt be al- 
Jllost invincible? The boolu;ellers are courteous and ,vrite their 
cheques, but that is not half the whole. JIonstra1'i dlgito! That 
is obtained. The happy aspirant is writtf>n of in newspapers, or, pe:>- 
haps, better still, he ,vrites of others. \Yhen the barrister of forty- 
five has hardly got a naIne beyond Chancery L3.llP, this glorious young 
scribe, ,vith the first down on his lips, has printed his novel and been 
talked about. 
The teluptation is irresistible, and thousands fall into it. Ho\v is a 
man to kno\v that he is not the lucky one or the gifted one? There 
is the taùle, and there the pen and ink.. Anlong the unfortunate, he 
,vho fails altogether and frOIn the first start is not the I110St unfortu- 
nate. A short period of life is ,vasted, and a sharp pang is endured. 
ffhen the disappointed one is relegated to the condition of life ,vhich 
he ,,,"ould otherwise have filled a 1ittle earli
r. lIe has been ,vounded, 
but not killed, or even luaiIned. But he \vho has a little success, \vho 
succeeds in earning a fe\v halcyon, but ah ! so dangerous guineas, is 
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drawn into a trade from \vhich he \vill hardly escape till he be driven 
from it, if he COlne out alive, by sheer hunger. He hangs on till thp 
guineas become cro,vns and shillings-till some sad record of his life, 
11lade when he applies for charity, declares that he has worked hard 
for the last year or t\VO, and has earned less than a policeman in th
 
streets or a porter at a raihvay. It is to that that he is brought by 
applying hhnself to a business which requires only a table and 
chair, 'with pen, ink, and paper! It is to that \vhich he is brought 
by venturing to believe that he has been gifted with powers of imagi 
nation, creation, and expression. 
The young man ,vho lllakes the attempt knows that he lllust run 
the chance. lIe is ,yell a\vare that nine must fail where one wi]} 
make his running good. So llluch as that does reach his ears, and 
reconlmends itself to his common-sense. But why should it not be 
he as well as another? There is al 
.ays sonle lucky one winning the 
prize. And this prize \vhen it has been ,von i3 so 'well worth the 
\vinning! He can endure starvation-so he tells himself-as well as 
another. He ,,,ill try. But yet he kno\vs that he has but one chance 
out of ten in his fayour: and it is only in his happier 11101nents that 
he flatters hinlself that that remains to hhn. Then there falls upon 
him-in tlH
 lllidst of that 1abour ,,,hich for its success especially re- 
quires that a Juan's heart shall be light, and that he be always at his 
best-doubt and despair. If there be no chance, of what use is his 
labour Y 


Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 


and amuse hhnself after that fashion? Thus the very industry 
which alone could give him a chance is discarded. It is so that the 
young n1an feels \vho, ,vith SOllie slight beHef in himself and with 
many doubts, sits down to COlnn1ence the literary labour by w.hich he 
hopes to live. 
So it ,vas, no doubt, with Thackeray. Such ,vere his hopes and his 
fears-,vith a resolution of ,vhich \ve can well understand that it 
should have \vaned at tin1es, of earning his bread, if he did not ulake 
his fortune, in the world of literature. One has not to look far for 
evidence of the condition I have described-that it \vas so, AU1al'yllis 
and all. IIo\v or \v hen he made his very first attmll pt in London, I 
11ave not learned; but he had not probably spent his n10ney ,vithout 
fonning "press" acquaintances, and had thus fOrIlled an aperture 
for the thin end of the \vedge. lIe 'v rote for The COllstitutional, of 
which he \vas part proprietor, beginning his ,york for that paper as a 
correspondent frolll Paris. For a,vhile he ,vas connected ,vith The 
Timcs ne,vspapcr, though his ,york there did not, I think, alllount to 
D1uch. His first regular elnployment ,vas on Fraser's Màgnzine, 
when 
Ir. Fraser's shop ,vas in Hegent Street, when OlÏ\yer Yorke 
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was the presumed editor, and among contributors, Carlyle was one _of 
the most notable. I imagine that the battle of life was difficult 
enough with him even after he had beCOlTIe one of the leading props 
of that magazine. All that he 'v rote ,vas not taken, and all that was 
taken ,vas not approved. In 1837-38, the History of Sam'uel Titmarsh 
and tlte Great Hoggarty Diamond appeared in the magazine. The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond is now known to all readers of Thacke- 
ray's works. It is not ll1Y purpose to speak specially of it here, ex- 
cept to assert that it has been thought to be a great success. When 
it was being brought out, the author told a friend of his-and of 
mine-that it was not much thought of at Fraser's, and that he had 
been called upon to shorten it. rrhat is an incident disagreeable in 
its nature to any literary gentleman, and likely to be specially so 
when he knows that his provision of bread, certainly of improved 
bread and butter, is at stake. The man ,vho thus darkens his literary 
brow ,vith the frown of disapproval, has at his disposal all t.he loaves 
and all the fishes t.hat are going. If the writer be successful, there 
will come a time when he will be above such fro,vns; but, ,vhen 
that opinion ,vent forth, Thackeray had not yet made his footing good, 
and the notice to him respecting it must have been very bitter. It 
was in writing this Hoggarty Diamond that Thackeray first invented 
the Dame of Mic}]ael Angelo Titmarsh. SalTIuel Titmarsh was the 
writer, whereas Michael Angelo was an intending illustrator. Thacke- 
ray's nose had been broken in a school fight, while he was quite a 
little boy, by another little boy, at the Charter House; and there was 
probably some association intended to be jocose with the name of the 
great artist, whose nose ,vas broken by his fello,v-student Torrigiano, 
and ,vho, as it happened, died exactly three centuries before Thackeray. 
I can understand all the disquietude of his heart 'v hen that ,varn- 
ing, as to the too great length of his story, ,vas given to hin1. He 
was not a man capable of feeling at any tÏIue quite assured in his po- 
sition, and when that occurred he ,vas very far from assurance. I 
think that at no time did he doubt the sufficiency of his o,vn mental 
qualification for the work he had taken in hand ; but he doubted all 
else. He doubted the appreciation of the world; he doubted his 
fitness for turning his intellect to valuable account; he doubted his 
physical capacity-dreading his o,vn lack of industry; he doubted his 
luck; he doubted the continual absence of some of those misfortunes 
on which the works of literary men are ship,vrecked. Though he 
,vas aware of his o,vn power, he al,vays, to the last, was afraid that 
his own deficiencies should be too strong against him. It was his na- 
ture to be idle-to put off his ,york-and then to be angry with him- 
self for putting it off. Ginger was hot in the lllouth ,vith him, and 
all the allurements of the ,vorld were strongeupon him. To find on' 
Monday morning an excuse ,vhy he should not on Monday do l\Ion-j 
day's work was, at the time, an inexp,r
ssible rel

f
 o_him, b ut_had 
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become a deep regret-almost a remorse-before the Monday wa
 
over. To such a one it was not given to be1ieve in himself \vith that 
sturdy rock-bound foundation which \ve see to have belongpd to son1e 
men from the earliest struggles of their career. To hiIn, then, lnust 
have come an inexpressible pang ,vhen he was told that his story 
must be curtailed. 
Who else ,vould }Jave told such a story of hin1self to the first ac- 
quaintance he chanced to meet? Of Thackeray it o luight be predicted 
that he certainly \vould do so. No little \vound of the kind ever 
came to him but what he disclosed it at once. (( They have only 
bought so many of my ne\v boole" "Ha\Te you seen the abuse of 
my last nUlnber?" (( \Vhat am I to turn D1Y hand to? They are 
getting tired of my novels." " They don't read it," he said to n1e of 
Esmond. " So you don't mean to publish my work?" he said once 
to a publisher in an open con1pany. Other men keep their little 
troubles to themselves. I have heard even of authors ,vho have de- 
clared how all the publisl
ers were running after their books; I have 
heard some discourse freely of their fourth and fifth editions; I have 
known an author to boast of his thousands sold in this country, and 
his tens of thousands in America; but I never heard anyone else de- 
clare that no one would read his chef.d' -æuvre, and that the world 
was becoming tired of him. It was he ,vho said, when he \-vas fifty, 
that a luan past fifty should never \vrite a novel. 
And yet, as I have said, he \vas from an early age fully conscious of 
11is own ability. That he \vas so is to be seen in the handling of 
many of his early works-in Barry Lyndon, for instance, and the 
Memoirs of Mr. C. Jalnes YelloMpluslt. The sound is too certain for 
doubt of that kind. But he had not then, nor did he ever achieve 
that assurance of pub1ic favour ,vhich makes a man confident that his 
\vork 'v ill be successful. During the years of which we are now 
speaking Thackeray was a literary Bohemian in this sense-that he 
never regarded his o\vn status as certain. \Vhile performing much 
of the best of his life's work he was not sure of his market, not cer- 
tain of his readers, his publishers, or his price; nor was he cert&in 
of himself. 
It is in1possible not to fonn some contrast between him and Dickens 
as to this period of his 1ife-a comparison not as to their literary 
merits, but literary position. Dickens \-vas one year his junior in age, 
and at this time, viz.. 1837-38, had reached almost the zenith of his 
reputation. Pickwick had been published, and Oliver Twist and 
Ni
hola8 Nickleby were being published. All the world ,vas talking 
about the young author who was assuming his position with a con- 
fidence in his o\vn po-wers which was fully justified both by his 
present and future success. It was manifest that he could make, not 
only his own fortune, but that of his publishers, and that he was a 
literary hero bound to be worshipped by all literary grades of men, 
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down to the" devils" of the printing-office. At that time Thackeray, 
the older man, "vas still doubting, still hesitating, still struggling. 
Everyone then had accep 
ed the nalne of Charles Dickens. That of 
William Thackeray ,vas h :trdly known beyond the circle of those who 
are careful to make themselves acquainted "vith such Inatters. It was 
then the custom, more generally than it is at present, to maintain anony- 
mous writing in lnagazines. N O\V, if anything of especial merit be 
brought out, the name of the author, if not published, is kno\\'n. 
It ,vas much less so at the period in question; and as the world of 
readers began to be acquainted with Jeames Yellowplush, Catherine 
Hayes, and other heroes and heroines, the names of the author had to 
be inquired for. I remember myself, ,vhen I "vas already well 
acquainted with the immortal J eaInes, asking "vho was the ,vrHer. 
The "vorks of Charles Dickens \vere at that tinle as "veIl known to be his, 
and as widely read in Enð"land, as those almost of Shakespeare. 
It ,vill be said, of course, that this canle fronl the earlier popularity 
of Dickens. That is of course; but why should it have been so? 
They bad begun to make their effort much at the same time; and if 
there ,vas any advantage in point of position as they commenced
 it 
was ,vith Thackeray. It might be said that the genius of tIle one 
was brighter than that of the other, or, at any rate, that it was lnore 
precocious. But after-judgment has, I think, not declared either of 
the suggestions to be true. I will make no conl parison between 
t,vo such rivals, who were so distinctly different from each, and each 
of wholn, within so very short a period. has come to stand on a 
pedestal so high-the two exalted to so equal a vocation. And if 
Dickens showed the best of his po\ver early in life, so did 'fhackeray 
the best of his intellect. In no display of mental force did he rise 
above Barry Lyndon. I hardly know how the tener of a narrative 
shall hope to mount in sinlply intellectual faculty above the effort 
there made. In what, then, was the difference? \Vhy was Dickens 
already a great TIlan ,vhen Thackeray was still a literary Bohemian 1 
The answer is to be found not in the extent or in the nature of the 
genius of either man, but in the condition of mind-which indeed 
lnay be read plainly in their ,yorks by those who ha ve eyes to s
e. 
The one was steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never dOll bting of 
himself, always putting his best foot foremost and 8tanding firmly on 
it when he got it there; ,vith no in,vard trepidation, with no moments 
in ,vhich hë was half inclined to think that this race was not for his 
,vinning, this goal not to be reached by his strugg1es. The sympathy 
of friends was good to hhn, but he could have done "vithout it. The 
good opinion v.hich he had of hinlself was never shaken by adverse 
criticism; a:ld the criticisln on the other side, by \vhich it was ex- 
alted, came from the enumeration of the number of copies sold. He 
was a firm, reliant man, very little prone to change, who, when he 
had d'lscovered tÞ
 .nature of his 0 Rn talent, knew how to do the very 
best with it. 
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It may almost be said that Thackeray was the very opposite of this. 
Unsteadfast, idle, changeable of purpose, a,vare of his Olvn intellect 
but not trusting it, no man ever failed Inore generally than he to put 
his best foot foremost. Full as his ,vorks are of pathos, full of hu- 
mour, full of love and charity, tending, as they ahvays do, to truth 
and honour, and manly,vorth and "ronlanly modesty, excelling, as 
they seenl to me to do, nlost ocher ,vrÏtten precepts that I kno,v, 
they ahvays seem to lack something that might have been there. 
'fhere is a touch of vagueness ,vhich indicates that his pen "ras not 
firm while he 'was using it. He seenlS to Ine to have been dre
uning 
ever of sonle high flight, and then to have told hÍInself, ,vith a half- 
broken heart, that it ,vas beyond his po'wer to soar up into those 
bright regions. I can fancy, as the sheets ,vpnt from hÍ1n every day, 
he told himself, in regard to every sheet, that it was a failure. Dick- 
ens ,vas quite sure of his sheets. 
" I have got to make it shorter I" Then he would put his hands in 
his pockets, and stretch himself, and straighten the lInes of his face, 
over which a smile "Touid come, as though this intÍInation from his 
editor ,vere the best joke in the "vorld; and he ,vould ,valk away, 
with his heart bleeding, and every nerve in an agony. There are 
none of us who want to have much of his ,vork shortened now. 
In 1837 Thackeray nlarried Isabella, daughter of Colonel Matthew 
Sha,ve, and from this union there canle three daughters, Anne, Jane, 
and Harriet. The nalne of the eldest, now )lrs. Richnlond Ritchie, 
'who has follo,ved so closely in her father's stpps, is a household word 
to the ,vorId of novel readers ; the second died as a child; tIle 
younger 1ived to marry Leslie Stephen, ,vho is too well kno"vn for TIle 
to say more than that he -wrote, the other day, the little volume on 
Dr. Johnson in this series; but she, too, has nenv followed her father. 
Of Thackeray's married life "vhat need be said shall be contained in a 
very few words. It ,vas grievously unhappy; but the misery of it 
came from God, and was in no ,vise due to hUlllan fault. She be- 
came ill, and her Illind failed her. There ,vas a period during which 
he would not believe that her illness ,vas more than illness, and then 
he clung to her and 'waited on her ,vith an assiduity of affection 
which only made his task the n10re painful to hinl. At last it became 
evident that she should liye in the cOlnpanionship of sonle one ,vith 
whom her life might be altogether quiet, and she has since been 
domiciled with a lady with ,vhOln she has been happy. Thuß she 
was, after but a few years of nlarried life, taken a,vay from him, and 
he became, a
 it were, a ,vido,ver till the end of his days. 
At this period, and indeed for some years after his marriage, his 
chief literary dependence was on FralJer's .JIagazine. He ,vrote a]so 
at this time in the New Monthly JIagazine. In 1840 he brought out 
his Paris Sketch Book, as to which he tells us, by a notice printed 
with the first edition, that half of the sketches had already been pub. 
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lished in various periodicals. Here he used the nam'"' Michael Angelo 
TitnIarsh, as he did also ,vith tI)e Journey from, ('lJrnhill to Cairo. 
Dickens had caned hhuself Boz, and clung to thE' nanle ,vith per- 

istencJ !is long as the public ,vould pertuit 1t. Tlu
.ckeray's affection 
for assluned nalnes ,vas lllore intennittent, though { doubt \vhether 
]le used his own nanle altogether till it appeqrecl on the title-page of 
Vanity Fair. About this tÍlne ùegan hi::; c()nn
ction with Puncll, in 
which ll1uch of his best 'york appeared. I..ooking back at our old 
friend as he used to come out fronl ,veek to wppk at this tinIe, 'ye can 
hardly boast that we used to recognize ho\v good the literary pabulum 
,vas that ,vas then given for our consumpt
on. \Ve haye to admit 
that the ordinary reader, as the ordinary picture-seer, requires to ùe 
guided by a nanle. \Y P .are 1110ved to absoìute adnliration by a Ra- 
phael or a IIobbelna, hut hardly till ,ve have learned the nan1e of the 
painter, or, at any rate, the 111anner of his painting. I am not sure 
that all lovers of poetry \vollld recognize a Lycido.,.fS coming from some 
llitherto unknown 
Iilton. Gradual1y the good picture or the fine 
poem Inakes its ,yay into the nlinds of a slo,vly discerning public. 
Punch, no doubt, became very popular, owing, perhaps, Inore to 
Leech:l its artist, than to any other single pel'son. Gradual]y 
he 
,,'orld of readers began to kno,,' that there "'as a speciality of humour 
to Le found in its pag
s-fun and sense, satire and good-Illunour, com- 
pressed togethf'1' in 8lnallliterary 1l1orsels as the nature of its colunlns 
reqllir
d. Gradually th
 nalne of Thackeray as one of the band of 
brethrpll was buzzed about, and gradually bccanle kno,vn as that of 
the chif'f of the literary brothers. But during the years in 'which he 
did niuch for Punch, say from 1843 to 1833, he was stiH struggHng to 
make good his footing in literature. They knew him ,veIl in the 
P'unch office, and no doubt the alllount and regularity of the cheques 
fronl 
le
srs. Bradbury and Evans, the then and still owners of that 
happy periodical, nlade hiIn a\varc that he had found for hinIself a 
satisfactory career. In" a good rlay for hiInself, the journal, and the 
'world, Thackeray found Pu nell." This ,,-as said by his old friend 
Shirley Brooks, \vho hÎInself lived to be edito1' of the paper and died 
in harness, and "'as said 1l10st truly. Punch "'as 1n01'e congenial to 
hin). and no doubt nlore gpnerous, than Fra'.5lT. There \vas still 
sOlnething of the literary BohenlÎan about hiIn, but 110t as it had been 
Lefore. He ,vas still unfixed, looking out for sOlne higher career, not 
altogether satisfied to be no lllore than one of an anonynlous IJand of 
brothers, even though the brothers '''ere the brothers of Punch. 'Ve 
can only inlagine \vhat ,vere his thoughts as to hiInsclf and that other 
n1an, ,vho ,vas then kno\vn as the great novelist of the day-of a ri. 
valry with ,vhonl he ,vas certainly conscious. Punch was very lllucll 
to him, but it was not quite enough. That n1ust have been very clear 
to himself as he nleditated the beginning of Vanity Fair. 
Of the contributions to the periodical, the best kno\vn now are The 
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3nob Papers and The Ballads of Policeman X. But t11ey were very 
numerous. Of Thackeray as a poet, or lnaker of verse
, I ,vill say a 
few ,vords in a chapter ,vhich ,,,ill be devoted to his o,vn so-called bal- 
lads. Here it seems only necessary to relnark that there was not ap- 
parently any tÍIne in his career at which he began to think seriously 
of appearing before the public as a poet. Such was the intention early 
in their career ,vith l11any of our best kno,vn prose ,vriters, ,vith :\Iil- 
ton, and Goldsl11ith, and San1uel Johnson, with 8cott, 
Iacaular, and 
more lately ,vith l\Iatthe,v Arnold; ,vriters of v('rse and prose ,vho ul- 
tiInately prevailed some in one direction, and others in the other. 

'lilton and Goldsn1Íth have been kno,vn best as poets, J ollnson and 
Macaulay as '''Titers of prose. But ,vith all of theln there has been a 
distinct effort in each art. Thackeray seeins to have tUl11bled into 
versification by accident; ,vriting it as alnatt?nrs do, a lit.tle no'v and 
again for his o,vn delectation, and to catch the taste of partial friends. 
The reader feels that Thackeray would not have begun to print his 
verses unless the opportunity of doing so had been brought in his 'way 
by his doings in prose. _A.nd yet he had begun to ,vrÌte verses \vhen 
h2 \vas Jlery young ;-at Canlbridge, as \ve have seen, ,,,hen he contrib- 
uted more to the falne of Tin1buctoo than I think even TpnnYRon has 
done-and in his early years at Paris. IIere again, though he Inust 
have felt the strength of his o\vn llÜngled 11l11nOnr and pathos, he al. 
ways struck \vith an uncertain note till he had gathered strength and 
confidence bJ popularity. Good as they generally ,vere, his verses 
,vere accidents, \vritten not as a ,vriter ,vrit
s who clain1s to be a poet, 
hut as though they n1ight have been the relaxation of a doctor or a 
barrister. 
And so they were. 'Vhen Thackeray first settled hin1self in Lon- 
dön; to lllake his living an10ng the lnagazines and ne"Tspapers, I do 
not imagine that he counted much on his poetic po\vers. lie describes 
it an in his o\vn dialogue between the pen and the album. 
" Since he," says the pen, speaking of its master, Thackeray; 


Co Since he my faithful service did en<1;age, 
To follow him through his queer pilgrImage, 
I've drawn and written many a line and page. 


"Caricatures [scribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinneI'-c
rds, and picture pantomimes, 
And many little childrell's books at times. 


"rve writ the foolish fancy of his brain: 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he'd wish back again. 


"I've helped him to pen many a line for bread. .. 


It was thus he thought of his work. There had been caricatureR, 
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Rnd rhymes, and many little children's books ; and then the Hnes 
written for his bread, which, except that they 'were written for Punch, 
was hardly undertaken with a more serious purpose. In all of it there 
was alnple seriousness, had he known it hiInself. 'Vhat a tale of the 
restlessness, of the ambition, of the glory, of the n1Ïsrortunes of a 
great country is lliven in the ballads of Peter the French druInn1er! 
Of that brain so full of fancy the pen had lightly written all the fancies. 
lIe did not know it \vhen he was doing so, but \\Tith that ,yord fancy 
he has d
scribed exactly the gift ,vith which his brain ,vas specially 
endowed. If a \vriter be accurate, or sonorous, or witty, or sin1ply 
pathetic, he may, I think, gauge his own powers. He may do so after 
('xperience with sOlnething of certainty. But fancy is a gift which 
the owner of it cannot measure, and the power of which, when he is 
using it, he cannot hiInself understand. There is the san1e lanlùent 
flalne flickering over everything he did, even the dinner-cards and th
 
picture pantomin1es. He did not in tIH
 least kno,v \vhat he put into 
those things. So it \vas \vith his verses. It \vas only by degrees, 
,,-hen he was told of it by others, that he found that they too were of 
infinite value to him in his profession. 
The Irish Sketch Book came out ill 18-13, in \vhich he used, but only 
]lalf used, the nan1e of 
Iichael Angelo TitIllarsh. Hf' dedicates it to 
Charles Lever, and in signing the dedication gave his o,vn naTIle. 
" Laying aside," he says, "for a InOlnent the travelling title of 1\11'. 
TitInarsh, let me acknowledge these fayours in my o\vn naIHe, and 
subscribe lllyself, &c., &c., \V. 
I. Thackeray." So he gradually fell 
into the declaration of his o\vn identity. In 1844 he Inade his journey 
to Turkey and Egypt-F'rom Cornldll to Grand Cairo, as he called it, 
still using the old 1l01n de plume. but again signing- the dedication \vith 
his own nalne. It was now lllade to the captain of the vessel in ,vhich 
he encountered that famous white squall, in describing ,vhich he has 
shown the wonderfnl power he had over words. 
In 1846 ,vas cOlnmenced, in numbers, the novel ,vhich first 111ade 
his name well-known to the world. rrhis \vas Vanity Fair, a work 
to which it is evident that lIe devoted all his mind. Up to this tilHe 
his writings had consisted of short contributions, chiefly of sketches, 
each intended to stand by itself in the periodical to ,vhich it ,vas sent. 
Ba,rry Lyndon had hitherto been the longest; but that and Catherine 
Flayes, and the Hoggarty Diamond, though stories continued through 
various numbers, had not as yet reached the dignity-or at any rate 
the length-of a three-volume novel. But of late novels had grown to 
be much long-er than those of the old weIl-kno\vn ll1easure. Dickens 
had stretched his to nearly double the length, and had published theln 
in t\venty numbers. The atteInpt had caught the public taste, and 
had been pre-eminently successful. The nature of the tale as origi- 
nated by him ,vas altogether unlike that to which the readers of 
modern novels had been used. No plot, with an arranged catastrophe 
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or dénoûrnent, was necessary. Some untying of the various knots of 
the narrative no doubt ,vere expedient, but these were of the simplest 
kind, done with the vie,v of givinç- an end to that ,vhich might other- 
,vise be endless. The adventures of a Pick wick or a Nickleby required 
very little of a plot, and this mode of telling a story, "rhich 111ight be 
continued on through any number of pages, as long as the characters 
,vere interesting, 111et ,vith approvnl.-Thackeray, ,vho had never de- 
pended llluch on his plot in the shorter tales ,vhich he had hitherto 
told, determined to adopt the saIne form in his first great 'work, but 
\vith these changes :-That as the central character ,vith Dickens had 
always been made beautiful \vith unnatural virtue-for ,vho was ever 
so unselfish as Pickzcick, so manly and 1110dest as Nicholas, or so good 
a boy as Olive1
 1-so should his centre of interest be in every respect 
abnormally bad. 
As to Thackeray's reason for this-or rather as to that condition of 
mind \vhich brought about this result-I will say something in a final 
chapter, in which I'will endeavour to describe the nature and effect of 
his ,vork generally. Here it will be necessary only to declare that, 
such ,vas the choice he no,v lllade of a subject in his first attempt to 
rise out of a world of small literary contributions, into the 1110re assured 
position of the author of a ,york of importance. We are aware 
that the monthly nurses of periodical literature did not at first sn1ile 
on the effort. Th6 proprietors of magazines did not see their way to 
undertake T 7 anity Fair, and the publishers are said to have generally 
looked shy upon it. At lafoit it was brought out in t,venty-four nU1l1bers 
instead of twenty, as ,,,ith those by Dickens-under the guardian 
hands of l\Iessrs. Bradbury and Evans. This ,vas completed in 1848, and 
then it was .that, at the age of thirty-seven, Thackeray first achieved for 
himself a name and reputation through the country. Before this he 
had been known' Bt F1'aser's and at the Punch office. He was known 
at the Garrick Club, and had becon1e individually popular among 
literary n1en in London. lIe had 111ade many fast friends, and had 
been, as it ,vere, found out by persons of distinction. But Jones, 
and Sn1Ïth, and Robinson, in Liverpool, :\Ianchester, and Bir- 
nÜngham, did not know hhn as they knew Dickens, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and Macaulay-not as they kne'v Landseer, or Stansfeld, or 
Turner; not as they knew Macready, Charles Kean, or l\Iiss Faucil 
In that year, 1848, his name becamp. common in the melTIoirs of 
A
(. 
tinle. On the 5th of June I find hi1l1 dining with 
IacreadYr L meet, 
Sir J. Wilson, Panizzi, Landseer, and others. A fe\v days htterwards 
1vlacready dined with him. ,. Dined with Thackeray, met. the Gor- 
dons, I{enyons, Procters, Reeve, Villiers, Evans, Stansfpld, and saw 
Mrs. Sartoris and S. C. Dance, White H. Goldsll1Ïd, in the evening-. " 
Again: "Dined ,vith Forster, having called and taken up Brookfield, 
met Rintoul, Kenyon, Procter, Kinglake, Alfred Tennyson, Thack- 
eray." Macready was very accurate in jotting down the names of 
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those he entertained, ,vho entertained llinl, or were entertained ,,,ith 
him. Vanity Fair ".as coming out, and Thackeray had become one of 
the personages in literary society. In the January number of 1848 the 
Edinburgh l-leview had an article on Thackeray's ,yorks genera11y as 
they ,vere then known. It purports to cOlnbine the Irish Sketch Book, 
the Journey from Corn hill to Grand Cairo, and Van'ity Fair as far as 
it had then gone; but it does in truth deal chietly ,vith the 1iterary 
Inerits of the latter. I ,vill quote a passage from the article, as 
proving in regard to Thackeray's ,vork an opinion which ,vas ,veIl 
founded, and as telling the story of his life as far as it was then 
kno,yn : 
" Full many a valuable truth," says the revie\ver, "has bpen sent 
undulating through the air by men who have lived and died unknown. 
At this 11lOlnent the rising genf'ration are supplied ,vith the best of 
their mental aliment by ,vriters ,yhose names are a dead letter to the 
Inass; and among the 1110st remarkable of these is 
lichael Angelo 
Titmarsh, alias vYillialn l\lakepeace Thackeray, author of the Iris", 
Sketch Book, of A Journey frvrn COl
nkill to Grand Cairo, of JCtl1JneS'8 
Diar
1j, of 1'lte Snob Papers in PUllcll, of Vanity]fltÏ1\ &c., &c. 
" ]'Ir. Thackeray is now about thirty -seven years of age, of a good 
family, and originally intended for the bar. He kept seven or eight 
terms at Call1bridge, but left the university ,vithout taking a degree, 
with the vie,v of becollling an artist; and ,ve ,veIl relllenlber, ten or 
hvel ve years ago, finding him day after day engaged in copying pic- 
tures in the Louvre, in order to qualify hinlself for his intended pro. 
fession. It may be doubted, ho\vever, ,vhether any degree of assiduity 
would have enabled him to excel in the DloneY-lnaking branches, for 
his talent ,vas altogethel of the IIogarth kind, and \vas pIÎncipally 
remarkable in the pen-and-ink sketches of character and situation, 
which he dashed off for the aInusell1ent of his friends. At the end 
of two or three years of desultory application he gave up the notion 
of becolning a painter, and took to literature. He Sf't up and edited 
with marked ability a ,veekly journal, on the plan of The .Jo,ltllenæurn 
and Literary Gazette, but ,vas unable to compete successfully with 
such long-established rivals. He then became a regular nlan of let. 
ters-that is, he ,vrote for respectable nlagazines and ne\vspapers, 
until the attention attracted to his contributions in F1.asel"'S ltIagaz,ine 
and Punch emboldened him to start on his own account, and risk an 
indppendent publication." Then follo\vs n eulogistic and, as I think, 
a correct criticism on the book as far as it had gone. There are a fe,v 
re1narks perhaps a little less eulogistic as to some of his minor 
writings, The Snob Papers in particular; and at the end there is a 
statenH:
nt with ,vhich I think \ve shaH all no\v agree: CI A "Titer 
with such a pen and pencil as 
Ir. Thackeray's is an acquisition of 
real and high value in our literature." 
The reviewer ha.s done his work in a tone friendl1 to the author, 
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.whom he knew*-as indeed it may be said that this little book will 
be ,vritten ,vith the saIne feeling-but the public has a.lready recog- 
nized the truth of the revie\v generally. There can be no doubt that 
Thackeray, though he had hitherto been but a contributor of anony- 
tllOUS pieces to periodicals--to what is generally considered as Iner('ly 
the epherllerallitprature of the n10nth-had already becorne effectiv 
on the tastes and morals of readers. Affectation and finery; the yul- 
garity w.hich apes good breeding but never approaches it ; dishonest 
galubling, ,,,hether with dice or "\vith raihvay shares; and that low 
taste for literary excitement ,vhich is gratified by mysterious murders 
and Old Bailey executions, had already received condign punislullent 
frolll Yello\vplush, Titrnarsh, Fitzboodle, and l}{ey 80lo1110n. Under 
all those nalnes Thackeray had plied his trade as a satirist. Though 
the truths, as the reviewer said, had been nIerely sent undulating 
through the air, they had already beconle effective. 
Thack('ray had now become a personage-one of the recognised 
stars of the literary heaven of the day. It was an honour to kno\v 
hÍIn; and we u1ay ,veIl believe that the givers of dinners were 
proud to have hin1 anIong their guests. He bad opened his oyster 
\vith his pen - an achieyenlent which he cannot be said to have 
acco1l1plished until Vanity Fair had come out. In inquiring about 
}'Ìln fronl those \vho survive him, and kne\v him well in those days, 
I ahvays hear the same account. u If I could only tell you the 
illlpronlptu lines ,vhich feU frOIll him! " U If I had only kept the 
dra wings frollI his pen, which used to be chucked about as though 
they were ,vorth nothing! " "If I could only remenlber the droll- 
eries !" Had they been kept, there might no,v be Inany volumes of 
these sketches, as to ,vhich the reviewer says that their talent was 
" altogether of the IIogarth kind." Could there be any kind more 
valuable? Like IIogarth, hp could always make his picture tell his 
story; though, unlike IIogarth, he had not learned to draw. I have 
had sent to n1e, for my inspection, an album of drawings and letters, 
,vhich in the course of t\venty years, from 1829 to 1849, were de- 
spatched frOll1 Thackeray to his old friend Ed\vard Fitzgerald. Look- 
ing at the ,vit displayed in the drawings, I feel inclined to say that 
had l:e persisted he \vould have been a second Hogarth. 'fhere is a 
series of ballad scenes, in which "Flore et Zephyr" are the t,,"o 
chief performers, which for expression and drollery exceed anything 
that I kno,v of the kind. The set in this book are lithographs, which 
'\-vere published, but I do not renleInber to have seen them elsewhere. 
There are still among us many who kne\v hiTn ,vell-Ed,vard Fitz- 
gerald and George Venables, James Spedding and Kinglake, Mrs. 


* Tbe article was written by Abraham Hayward, who is still with us, and was 
no .doubt insti,
ated by a desire to assist Thackeray in his struggle upwards, in 
WblCh it 2ucceeaed. 
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Procter-the widow of Barry Cornwall, who loved him well-and 
Monckton 1\Iilnes, as he used to be, who
e touching lines written just 
after Thackeray's death will close this vohnne, Frederick Pollock and 
Frank Fladgate, John Blackwoad and Willialn Russell-and they all 
tell the sallle story. Though he so rarely talked, as good talkers do, 
and ,vas averse to sit down to work, there ,vere alw-ays falEng from 
his nlouth and pen those little pearls. Anlong the friends ,vho had 
been kindest and dearest to hilll in the days of his strugglings hp. o

c
 
nlentioned three to 11le-l\latthe\v Ifiggins, or Jacob OUlnilun, a::;: hf: 
",vas lllore popularly caned; \VillialIl Stirling, ,vho becalne Sir 'YÜ, 
liaIn 1\Iaxwell ; and Russell Sturgis, ,vho is no,v the senior partnc! 
in the great House of Barings. Alas, only the last of these three is 
left alnong us ! Thackeray ,vas a Ulan of no great po,ver of conver- 
sation. I doubt ,vhether he ever shone in \\"hat is called general 
society. He was not a 11lan to be valuable at a dinner-table as a good 
talker. It \vas \vhen there ,vere !Jut two or three together that he 
'was happy himself and made others happy; anrl then it ,vould 
rather be froln sonle special piece of drollery that the joy of the 
1110meI1t would COlne, than frolll the discussion of ordinary topics. 
A fter so many years his old friends remelllber the fag-ends of the 
rloggerellines ,vhich used to drop from hhn ,vithout any effort on all 
occasions of jollity. And though he could be very sad-laden with 
lllelancholv, as I think must have been the case with him alwavs- 
the feeling of fun ,vould quickly come to him and the queer rhÿnle
 
,vould be poured out as plentifully as the sÌtetches were made. Here 
is a contribution which I find hanging in the memory of an old 
friend, the serious nature of \vhose literâ.ry labours would certainly 
have driven Huch lines from his lllind, had they not at the time 
caught fast hold of hÌIu 
 


"In the romantic Jittle town of Highbury 
1\Iy father kept a circulatin' Jibrary ; 
He followed in hi
 youth that man immortal, who 
Conquered the Frenchmen on the plains of Waterloo. 


., Mamma was an inhabitant of Drogheda, 
Very good she was to darn and to embroider. 
In the famous island of Jamaica, 
For thirty years I've been a sugar-baker; 
And here I sit, the ::\1tu:es' 'appy vot'ry, 
A cultivatin' every kind of po'try." 


There may, perhaps, Ita ve been a mistake in a line, but the poem 
lias been handed do\vn with fair correctnesg over a period of forty 
years. He was ahvays versifying. He once o\ved me five pounds seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence, his share of a dinner bill at Richmond. 
He sent me a cheque for the Rlllount in rhynle, giving the proper 
financial document on the second half of a sheet of note-paper. I 
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gave the poem away as an autograph, and now forget the lines. 
'rhis ,vas all trifling, the reader ,vill say. No doubt. Thackeray 
was always trifling, an:! yet ahvays serious. In attelnpting to under- 
stand his character it is necessary for you to Lear ,vithin your o,vn 
mind the idea that he ,vas always, ,vithin his o,vn boson1, encounter- 
ing melancholy 'with buffoonery, and n1eanness ,vith satire. The 
very spirit of burlesque d\"elt ,vithin him-a spirit ,vhich does not 
see the grand the less because of the travesties which it is always 
engendering. . 
In his youthful-all but boyish-days in London, he delighted to 
U put hiInself up" at the Bedford, in Covent Garden. Then, in his 
early married days, he lived in Albion Street, and fronl thence wpnt 
to Great Coranl Street, till his household there was broken up by his 
,vife's illness. He after\\rarùs took lodgings in Ht. J aUles's Chalnbers, 
and then a house in Young Street, Kensington. IIere he Ii ved from 
1847, ,vhen he 'vas achieving his great triumph ,vith Vanity Fail}'. 
:lown to 1853, when he renloved to a house ,,,hich he bought in 
Jnslo,v Square. In Young Street there had conle to lodge opposite 
to hilll an Irish gentleman, ,,,ho, on the part of his injured country, 
felt very angry with Thackeray. l"he Irish Sketch Bouk had not 
been cOlnplimentary, nor ,vere the descriptions ,vhich Thackeray had 
given generally of lrishnlen; and there '\-vas pxtant an absurd idea 
that in his abonlinable heroine Catherine IIayes he had alluded to 
l\1iss Catherine Hayes, the Irish singer. V\-r ord ,vas taken to Thack- 
eray that this Irishman intended to C01l1e across the street and avenge 
his country on the cahnuniator's person. Thackt-'ray imn1f'diately 
called npon the gpntlen1an, and it is said that the visit was pleasant 
to both parties. Thpre certainly ,vas no blood shee!. 
He had no'v succeedp(l-in 18!8-in nUlking for hin1se]f a standing 
as a luan of letters, and an incon1e. \Vhat ,vas the extent of his in- 
conle I have no means of saying; nor is it a subject on ,vhich, fiS I 
think, inquiry should be n1ade. But he was not satisfied ,vitlt his po- 
sition. He felt it to be prpcarious, and he was always thinking of 
"That he o,ved to his t,vo girls. That arbitriu1n pO]JulaJ'is aU1YP on 
,vhich he depended for his daily bread ,vas not reg-arded by him ,vith 
the confidence which it deserved. lIe did not, probably, kno'v ho\v 
firm was tlle hold he had obtained of the puhlic par. At any rate he 
,vas anxious, and endeavoured to secure for hinlself a permanent Í1-1- 
come in the public service. He had beconlP by this tiule acquainted, 
probably intimate, ,vith thp l\farquis of Clanricarde, ,,,ho was then 
Postmaster-General. In 1848 there fell a yacal1cy in the situation of 
Assist.ant-Secretary at the General Post-Office, and Lord Clanricarde 
either offerpd it to hiIn or prolnised to give it to hiIu. The Postulas" 
tpr-General had the disposal of the p1acp, hut 'vas not a1togt-'ther frpe 
fronl control in the matter. \Vhen he nlade known his purpose at the 
Post-Office, he ,vas met by an assurance frOID the officer next under 
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him that the thing could not be done. The services were wanted of 
a luan 'who had had experience in the Post-Office; and, moreover, it 
\va
 necessary that the feelings of other gentlelllen should be consult- 
ed. 
len \vho have hPPI1 serving in an offiee lnany years do not like 
to see even a lnan of genius put over their heaùs. In fact, the office 
,vould have been up in arlns at sueh an injustice. Lord Clanricarde, 
,,,ho in a 11latter of patronage \vas not scrupulous, ,vas still a good-na- 
tured lnan and ampnable. lie attenlpt-ed to befriend his friend till he 
found that it ,vas iInpossible, and then, \vith the best grace in the 
world, aecepted the offieial nonlinee that ,vas offerpd to hhn. 
It luay be said that had Thackeray sueeeeded in that attempt he 
,vould surely have ruined hhn
elf. No lllan can be fit for the nlanage- 
ment and performance of special ,york ,vho has learned nothing of it 
before his thirty-seventh year; and no lnau could have been less so 
than Thackeray. There are Inen ,vllo though they be not fit, are dis- 
posed to learn their lesson and nlake theulselves as fit as possible. 
Such cannot be said to have been the case with this man. For the 
speeial duties which he \vould have been called upon to perform, con- 
3isting to a great extent of the maintenance of discipline over a large 
body of Inen, training is required, and the service would have suffered 
for awhile under any untried elderly tiro. Another man lnight have 
put hÏ1nseIf into harness. Thackeray never \-vould have done so. 
The details of his \vork after the first lllonth \vould have been inex- 
pressiùly \veariSollle to hinl. To have gone into the city, and to have 
remained there every day fronl eleven till five, \vould have been all 
but Í1npossible to hiIn. lIt; \vOllld not have done it. And then he 
\vould have been torlllented by the feeling that he \vas taking the 1;)ay 
and not doing the ,york. There is a belief current, not confined tu a 
few, that a man lna}" be a Governlnent Secletary \vith a generous s
J. 
ary, and have nothing to do. The idea is sOlllething that remains t.. 
ns frOlll the old days of sin
cures. If there be no\V reu1aining place
 
so pleasant, or gentlenlen so happy, I do not know thenl. Thackeray's 
notion of his future duties was probably very vague. He \vould have 
repudiated the notion that he \vas looking for a sinecure, but no doubt 
considered that the duties ,vouId be easy and light. It is not too much 
to ass
rt, that he \v11o could drop his pearls as I ha''"e said abo,'"e, 
tbro,ving thenl "ride east without an effort, ,vould 11a \'"e found his 
'work as Assistant-Secretary at the General Post-Office to be altogether 
too llluch for hhn. And then it ,vas no doubt his intention to join 
literature \vith the Civil Service. He had been taught to regard the 
Civil Service as easy, and had counted upon hinlself as able to add it 
to his novels, and his \vork \vith his Punch brethren, and to his con- 
tributions generally to the literature of the day. He might have done 
so, could he have risen at five, and have sat at his private desk for 
three hours before he began his official routine at the public one. A 
capability for grinding, an aptitude for continuous t
 work, a dis. 
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position to sit in one's chair as though fixed to it by cobbler's wax, 
will enable a lllan in the prime of life to go through the tediuUI of a 
second day'iÞ work eyery day; uut of alllnen Thackeray ,vas the last 
to bear the \veariSolue perseverance of such a life. SOlne 11101'e or less 
continuous attendance at his office he must have given, and with it 
would have gone Punch and the novels, the ballads, the burlesques, 
the essays, the lectures, and the lllonthly papers full of n1Îll
led satire 
and tenderness, ,vhich have left to us that Thêlckeray whicll ,ve could 
so ill afford to lose out of the l
terature of the nineteenth century. 
And there ,,'ould have remained to the Ci vil S
ryite the memory of a 
disgraceful job. 
He did not, ho,veyer, gh-e up the idea of the Civil Service. In a 
letter to his All1erican friend, 1\11'. Reed, dated 8th November, 1834, 
he says: "The secretaryship of our Legation at \Yashington "yas va- 
cant the other day, and I instantly asked for it; but in the very kind- 
est letter Lord Clarendon sho\ved ho\v the petition ,vas i11lpossible. 
First, the place was given away. Xext, it \vollld not be fair to ap- 
point out of the service. But the first 'was an excellent 1 eason--not a 
doubt of it." The validity of the second ,vas probably not so appar- 
ent to him as it is to one ,,-ho has hÍIllself ,vaited long for prolnotion. 
" So if ever I come," he continues, "as I hope and trust to do this 
thne next year, it lllust be in nlY o,vn coat, and not the Queen's." 
Certainly in his o\vn coat, and not in the Queen's, 111 ust Thackeray do 
anything by \vhich he could nlend his fortune or make his reputation. 
rfhere nevt:r \vas a nlall less fit for the Queen's coat. 
:Kevertheless IIp held strong ideas that ll1uch ,vas due by the Ql1een's 
ministers to lllen of letters, and no doubt had his feelings of slighted 
merit, because no part of the debt due "was paid to hinl. In 1850 he 
"\vrote a letter to The ]Iurnillg CllJ'olÎiclf, ,,,hich has since been repuh- 
lished, in which he alludes to certain opinions \vhich had been put 
forth in The Exa'flliner. "I don't 
ee," he says, " ,vhy nu'n of letters 
should not very cheerfully coincide with 1\11'. .Exan1Ïner in accepting 
all the honours, places, and })rizps ,vhich they can get. The aU10nnt 
of such as \vill be a\varded to thelTI ,,,ill not, \ve 111ay be pretty 
urf>. 
impoverish the country 1l1uch ; and if it is the custûln of the Statp 10 
reward by money, or titles of honour, or stars and garters of any sort, 
individuals who do the country service-and if individuals arp grati- 
fied at having' Sir' or ' 
Iy lord' appended to their na1l1es, or Rtars 
and ribho
 s hooked on to their coats and ,vaistcoats, as TIH:'n nlost un- 
doubtedly are, and as their wives, fall1Ïlies, and relations are-there 
can be no reason ,vhy lllen of letters should not have the chance 
as well as ll1en of the robe or the sword; or ,,,by, if honour 
and money are good for one profession, they should not be good for 
another. No ll1an in other callings thinks hinlself degraded by re- 
ceiving a reward frOlll his Governlllent; nor, surely, need the literary 
man be more squeamish a bout pensions, and ribbons, and titles, than 
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the ambassador, or general, or judge. Every European state but ours 
rewards its Inen of letters. The American Governn1ent gives them 
their full share of its small patronage; and i.f Alnericans, why not 
Englishmen? " 
In this a great subject is discussed ,vhich would be too long for 
these pages; but I think that th
re now exists a feeling that litera- 
ture can herself, for herself, produce a rank as effectiye as any that a 
Queen's n1Înister can besto\v. Surely it ,,'ould "UP a repainting of the 
lily, an adding a flavour to the rose, a gilding of refined gold to create 
to-morro,va Lord Viscount rrennyson, a Baron Carlyle, or a Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Browning. AntI as for pay and pension, -the 
less the better of it for any profession, unless so far as it lllay be pay- 
ment lllade for work done. Then the higher the payment the better. 
in literature as in all other trades. It luay be doubted even ,vhether 
a special rank of its O\VI1 be good for literature, sllch as that which is 
achieved by the happy possessors of the forty chairs of the Academy 
in France. Even though they had an angel to ll1ake the choice-,vhich 
they have not-that angel would do more harm to the excluded than 
good to the selected. 
Pe'ndennis, ESlnond, and The Newcomes follo,ved Vanity Fair-not 
\"'ery quickly indeed, ahvays at an interval of t\VO years-in 1850, 
1852, and 1854. A
 I purpose to devote a separatp. short chapter, or 
part of a chapter, to each of these, I need say nothing bere of their 
special ll1erits or demerits. Esrnond ,,'as brought out as a whole. 
The others appeared ill nunl ber3. "lIe lisped in numbers, for the 
nUlllbers caIne." It is a lllode of pronunciation in literature by no 
Ineans veryarticut\te, but easy of production and lucrativ'e. But 
though easy it is seductive, and leads to idleness. An author by 
llleans of it can raise l1l0ney and reputation on his book before he has 
,vritten it, and ,vhen the pang of parturition is over In regard to one 
part, he feels hiIl1self entitled to a period of ease because the amount 
r
quired for the next division ,,,ill occupy him on1y half the month. 
This to Thackeray ,vas so alluring that the entirety of the fin
tl half 
,vas not ahvays given to the task. His self-reproaches and benloan- 
ings \vhen son1etÎInes the day for reappearing \vould conle terribly 
nigh, ,vhi1e yet the necessary amount of copy 'vas far from being 
ready, ,vere often very ludicrous and very sad-ludicrous because he 
never told of his distress ,vithout adding to it son1ething of ridicule 
which was irresistible, and sad because those \,,1)0 loved him best 
,vere a ware that physical suffering had a] ready fallen upon hirn, and 
that he ,vas deterred bv illness frOln the exercise of continuous en- 
ergy. I ll1yself did not kno\v hirn till after the tinle no\v in ques- 
tion. 
ry acquaintance \vith hÏ1n ,vas quite late in his life. But he 
has told lne sOInething of it, and I have heard froIll those WIlO lived 
\vith hilll ho,v continual \vere his sufferings. In 1854 he says in one 
of his letters to 
Ir. Reed-the only private letters of his which I 
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know to have been published: " I anl to-day just out of bed after 
another, about the dozenth, severe fit of SpaSl11S which I have had 
this year. !\Iy book ,"ould have been ,vrittell but for thenl." lIis 
work was ahvays going on, but though not. fuller of matter-that 
,vould have been ah110st iI11possible-,yould have been better in man- 
ner had he been delayed neither by suffering nor by that paralysing of 
the energies \vhich suffering produces. 
This ought to })ave been the happiest period of his life, and should 
have been very happy. He had beC0111e fairly easy in his circum- 
stances. He had succeedpd in his ,,,ork, and had nlade for himself a 
great nanle. He \vas fond of popularity, and 
specially anxious to be 
loved by a small circle of friends. Thpse good things he had thorough- 
ly achieved. Inlmediately after the publication of Van i t.1/ Fair he 
stood high anlong the literary heroes of his country, and had en- 
deared himself especially to a special knot of frienòs. His face and 
figure, his six feet four in height, ,,,ith his flowing hair, already near- 
ly gray, and his broken nose, his broad forehead and alllple chest, en- 
countered every,vhere either love or respect; and his daughters to 
hhn \vere all the ,vorld-the bairns of \VhOlll he says, at the end of 
the Wltite Squall ballad : 


" I t.hought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And E'miling, and making 
A prayer at home for me." 
Nothing could have been more tender or endearing than his relations 
with his children. But still there was a skeleton in his cupboard-or 
rather t,:vo skeletons. His hon1e had been br
k2n up by his ,,,ife's 
malady, and his o\vn health ,vas shattered. When he ,,'as writing 
Pendennis, in 1849, he had a severe fever, and then those SpaSIJ1S 
came, of ,vhich four or five years after
Yards he "Tote to 
Ir. Reed. 
His hOlne, as a home should be, was never restored to 11Ïm-or his 
health. Just at that period of life at ,vhich a tuan generally luakes H. 
happy exchang
 in taldng 11is wife's dra\ving-roon1 in lieu of the 
smoking-room of his club, and assumes those dOlnestic ,,'ays of living 
'which are becoll1ing and pleasant for lnatured years, that dra,ving- 
room and those dOlnestic ,vays ,,,ere closed against hiIu. The chi1dren 
were then no more than babies, as far as society \vas concerncd- 
things to kiss and play ,vith, and nlake a hOlue llappy if they could 
only have hnd their motIleI' with then1. I have no doubt there \vere 
those who thought that Thackeray \vas very joUy under his adversity. 
Jolly he ,vas. It \-vas the Dlanner of the ll)an to be so-if that con- 
tinual playfulness ,vhich ,va
 natural to hiIn, lying over a melancholy 
which was as continual, be cOlnpatible ,vith jollity. He laughed, 
and ate, and drank, and thre,v his pearls aùout with miraculous pro- 
fusion. But I fancy that he ,vas far fronl happy. I remember once, 
when I was young, receiving advice as to the manner in wh:ch I had 
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better spend my evenings; I was told that I ought to go home, drink 
tAa, and read good books. It was excellent advice, but I found that 
the reading of good books in solitude ,,..as not an occupation congenial 
t.o me. It ,vas so, I take it, ,vith Thackeray. He did not like his 
lonely di'awing-roo'm, and ,vent back to his life alnong the clubs by 
no nleans ,vith contentment. 
In 1853, Thackeray having then his own Ì\vo girls to provide for, 
added a third to his family, and adopted Amy Crow
, the daughter of 
an old friend, and sister of the well-known artist no,vamong us. 
How it came to pass that she ,vanted a hOlne, or that this special 
home suited her, it ,vould b
 unnecessary here to tell even if I kne\v. 
But that he did give a houle to this young lady, making her in aU 
respects the saIlle as an.other daughter, should be told of hÏ1n. He 
was a nlan \vho liked to broaden his back for the support of others, 
and to lnake hiInself easy under such burdens. In 1862, she lnarried 
a Thackeray cousin, a young officer ,vith the Ylctoria cross, Ed ward 
Thackeray, and ,vent out to India, where she died. 
In 1834, the year in which The Neux'o1ne8 caIne out, Thackeray had 
broken his close alliance with Punclt. In Decelnber of that year 
there appeared from his pen an article in The Q
lartel
ly on John 
Leech's Pict1l1
e8 of Life and Ohar({ctel
. It is a ralllbling discourse 
on picture-illustration in general, full of interest, but hardly good as 
a criticism-a portion of literary ,york for \v hich he was not specially 
fitted. In it he tens us ho\v Richard Doyle, the artist, had given up 
his work for PUJlch, not having been able, as a Ronlan Catholic, to 
endure the skits ,vhich, at that tin1e, ,vere appearing in one nun1ber 
after another against what ,vas then called Papal aggression. The 
revie\ver-Thackerav hinlself-then tells us of the secession of him- 
self from the board of brethren. "Anothpr ll1enlber of 1\fr. Punch's 
cabinet, the biographer of Jea1nes, the author of T lte Snob Papers, 
resigned his functions, on account of l\Ir. Punch's assaults upon the 
present Emperor of the French nation, whose anger Jeanl
s thought 
it was unpatriotic to arouse." IIo\v hara it must be for Cabinets to 
agree 1 This man or that is sure to have some pet conviction of his 
own, and the better the man the stronger the conviction! Then the 
reviewer went on in favour of the artist of WhOlll he ,vas specially 
speaking, making a c01l1parison ,vhich must at the tillle haye been 
odious enough to sonle of the brethren. "There can be no blinking 
the fact that in l\Ir. Punch's Cabinet John Leech is the right-hand 
Inan. Fancy a number of Punch without Leech's pictures! 'Vhat 
,,
ould you give for it?" Then he breaks out into strong achuiration 
of that one friend-perhaps ,,,ith a little disregard as to the feelings 
of other friends. * This Critical Review, if it Dlay properly be so 


* For a week there existed at the Punrh office a grudge against Thackeray in refer- 
ence to this awkward question: "What would you give for your Punch without 
John Leech f" Then he asked the confraternity to dinner-more Thackeravarw- 
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called-at any rate it is so nallled as no, v published-is to be found in 
our author's collected ,yorks, in the sallIe volullle ,,,ith Catherine. It 
is there preceded by another, fronl J. 7 1te lVestulÏnster Reticw, ,vritten 
fourteen years earlier, on 1 7 lte Genius (
f Cruiksll,auk. This contains 
a descriptive catalogue of Cruikshank's ,yorks up to that period, and 
is intf'resting, fronl the piquant style in "which it is ,vritten. I Îancy 
that these t,vo are the 0111y efforts of the kind ,vhich he Inade-and 
in both he dealt ,vith the two great caricaturists of his time, he hinl- 
self being, in the imaginative part of a caricaturist's work, equal in 
po\ver to either of then1. 
'Ve now COlne to a phase of Thackeray's Hfe in ,vhich he achieved 
a relllarkable succest3, attributable rather to his fanle as a ,,,riter than 
to any particular excellence in the art ,vhich he then exercised. fIe 
toòk upon himself the functions of a lecturer, being nloved to do so 
by a hope that he nlight thus provide a StUll of Inoney for the future 
sustenance of his children. X 0 doubt he had been advised to this 
course, though I do not know fronl 'VhOlll specially the advice Illay 
have conle. Dickens had alrf'ady considered the subject, but had not 
yet consented to read in puù1ic for Inoney on his own account.. John 
Forster, ,vriting of the year 1846, says of Dickens and the then only 
thought-of exercise of a ne\v prnfe:ssion: "I continued to oppose, for 
reasons to be stated in their })lace, that ,vhich he had set his hrart 
upon too strongly to abandon, and "\vhich I still can \vish he had pre- 
ferred to surrender \vith all that seelned to be its enOfll1OUS gain." 
And again he says, spealdng of a proposition ,vhich had been TI1ade 
to Dickens fronl the to,vn of Bradford: "At first this ,vas enter- 
tained, but ,vas abandoned, \vith 801ne reluctance, upon the argu1nent 
that to beCOl1le publicly a reader 111USt alter, ,vithout in1proving, his 
posit.ion publicly as a ,vriter, and that it ,vas a change to be justified 
only ,,"hen the higher calling should have failed of the old success." 
The meaning of this was that the ll10ne)" to be TIlade ,vollld be sweet, 
but that the descent to a profession \vhich "
as considered to he lo\\'er 
than that of Hterature itself \vould carry ,vith it sOlllething that ,vas 
bitter. It \'
as as though one who had sat on the \V oolsack as Lord 
Chancellor should raise the question ,vhethel', for the sake of the 
incotne attached to it, ho n1Ïght, 'without disgrace, occupy a seat on a 
10,ver bench; as though an architect shoulù consider ,vith himself 
the propriety of luaking his fortune as a contl'aetor; or the head 
of a college lo\ver his dignity, \vhile he increased his finances, by 
taking pupUs. \Vhen such discussions arise, Il10ney generally car-- 
ries the day-and should do so. \Yhen convinced that Inoney 
may be earnëd \vithout disgrace, we ought to allo,v money to carry 
the day. When \ve talk of sordid gain and filthy lucre, we are gen- 
and the confraternity came. Who can douht but they were very jollv over the Jittle 
blunder 1 Four years afterwards Thackeray was a guest at the well-known Punck 
dinner, though he was no longer one of the contributors.' 
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eral1y hypocrites. If gains be sordid and lucre filthy, where is the 
priest, the lawyer, the doctor, or the !pan of literature, ,vho does not 
,vish for dirty hands? .L<\n incoIne, and the power of putting by sonle- 
thing for old age, something for those 'v ho are to conle after, is the 
,vholesome and ackno,vledged desire of all professional Inen. Thack- 
eray having children, and being gifted ,vith no power of making his 
money go very far, ,vas anxious enough on the subject. \rVe Jnay 
say now, that had he confined himself to his pen he 'would not have 
,valued while he lived, but ,vould have left but little behind hinl. 
That he was anxious \ve have seen, by his atteInpts to subsidize his 
1 iterary gains by a Govcrnluent office. I cannot but think that had 
he undertaken public duties for \vhich he ,vas ill qualified, and re- 
ceived a salary \vhich he could hardly have earned, he would have 
done 
ess for his faIne than by reading to the public. "\Vhether he 
did that 'VtJl or ill, he did it ,veIl enough for the money. The people 
'v ho heard hinl, and ,vho paid for their seats, ,vere satisfied ,vith their 
bargain-as t.hey ,vefe also in the case of Dickens; and I venture to 
say that in becon1Ïng publicly a reader, neither did Dickens or Thack- 
eray " alter his position as a ,vriter,'
 and "that it ,vas a change to 
be justified," though the success of the old calling had in no degrte 
,vaned. \Vhat Thackeray did enabled him to leave a comfortable in- 
COlne for his children, and one earned honestly, with the full approval 
of the ,vorld around hhn. 
Having saturated his mind ,vith the literature of Queen Anne's 
tÍ1ne-not probably, in the first instance, as a preparation for Esmond, 
but in such a \vay as to induce hinl to create an Esmond-he took 
the authors ,vhom he kne\v so ,veIl as the subje
.t for his first series 
of lectures. He \vrote Tlte English lIu1nourist8 of tile Eighteenth 
Oetl,tll'l'll in 1851, 'while he nlust have been at ,york on ESlnond, and 
first delivered the course at \Villis's Rooins in that year. He after- 
\vards went \vith these through many of our provincial towns, and 
then carried them to the United States, where he delivered them to 
large audiences in the ,vinter of 1832 and 1833. Some fe\v ,vords as 
to the merits of the cOIn position I ,viH endeavour to say in another 
place. 11nyself never heard hÍ1n lecture, and can therefore give no 
opinion of the perfonnance. That lvhich I have heard from others 
has been very various. It is, I think, certain that he had none of 
those wonderful gifts of elocution ,vhich nlade it a pleasure to listen 
to Dickens, ,vhatever he read or whatever he 
aid; nor had he that 
po,ver of application by using ,vhich his rival taught himself ,vith 
accuracy the exact effect to be given to every ,vord. The rendering 
of a piece by Dickens ,vas com posed as an oratorio is conl posed, and 
was then studied by heart as Il1usic is studied. And the piece was 
all given by Inemory, \vithout any looking at the notes or words. 
There was nothing of this \vith Thackeray. But the thing read 
was in itself of great interest to educated people. The words were 
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given clearly, with sufficient intonation for eagy understanding, so 
that they who \vere willing to hear sOluetlnng froln him felt on hear.. 
ing that they had received full value for their nloney. At any rate, 
thp lectures \vere successful. The Illoney ,vas Illade-and \vas kept. 
He caine frOln his first trip to America to his lle\V house in Onslo,v 
Sqnare, and then published Tlte Newcolncs. This, too, ,vas Ol1e of 
hi
 great \vorks, as to ,vhich I shall have to speak hereafter. Then, 
having enjoyed his success in the first attelllpt to lecture, he prepared 
a second series. He never e:ssayed the kind of reading ,vhich ,,-ith 
Dickens beCal11p. so ,vonderfully popular. Dickens recited portions 
frolll his ,vell- kno\vn works. Thackf>ray ,vrote his lectures expressly 
for the purpose. ffhey have since ùeen added to his other literature, 
but they \vere prepared as lectures. The second series '''ere Tile 
FÙllr George8. In a lucrative point of vie\v they ,"ere even nlore 
successful than the first, the sum of Illoney realised in the United 

tates having been considerable. In Englaild they 'were les
 popu- 
Jar, even if better attended, the subject chosen having been di
tasteful 
to luany. There aro.:;e the question \vhether too lnuch freedolll had 
b
ell taken with an office ,vhich, though it ùe no longer considered to 
be founded on divine right, is still as sacred as can be anything that 
is hUInan. If there is to relllain among us a sovereign, that sover- 
eign, even though divested of political po,ver, should be endowed 
\vith all that personal respect can give. If we \yish ourselves to be 
high, ,ve should treat that \vhich is over us as high. And this should 
not depend altogether on personal character, though \ve kno\v-as \ve 
hq,ve reason to kno\v-how Hlltch may be added to the firrnuess of 
the feeling by persona] lnerit. The respect of \\"hich \'.e speak 
should, in the strong-est degree, be in possession of the iunuediate oc- 
cupant, and will naturally becon1e dilll-or })erlwps he eX3ggerated- 
in regard to the past, as history or fahle Iuay tell of then1. No one 
need hesitate to speak hi
 Inind of I{ing John, let hhn be ever so 
strong a stickler for the privilegps of IUHjesty. But there are degrees 
of distance, and the throne of ,vhich ,ve ,,,ish to preserve the dignity 
seems to be assailed \vhen unn1easur
d e\-n is said of one \vho has 
sat there within our O\Vll nlel110ry. There \vculd seenl to each of us 
to be a personal affront were a dèparted relative delineated \vith all 
those faults by \vhich \ve 111ust o\vn th
t even our near relatives have 
ùeen Inade imperfpct. It is a general conviction as to this v..hich ::-;0 
. L:equently turns the biography of those recently dt>ad into l1lPre 
eulogy. The fictitious charity ,vhich is enjoined by tIle elf ?ìiol'tuis 
nil nisi bonum banishes truth. The feeling of \\Thich I speak ahnost 
leads me at this Inoment to put do,vn my pen. And, if so llluch be 
due to all subjects, is less due to a sovereign? 
Considerations such as these dhninished, I think, the popularity of 

rhackeray's second series of lectures; or rather, not their popularity, 
but the estimation in -which they,vere held. On this head he de 
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1'pndcd. himsf'lf more tl1an once very gallantly, and had a great deal to 
r'Jay on his side of the quC'stion. "Suppose, for exaulple, in Anlerica. 
-in Philadelphia or in Ne'v York-that I had spoken about George 
IV. in tenus of praise and afff>cted reverence, do you believe they 
,"voultl ha\Te hailed hi::; name \vith cheers" or have heard it \vith any... 
thing of respect?" And again: "'V e degrade our own honour and 
the sovereign's by unduly and unjustly praising him: and the lllere 
slaverer and flatterer is one ,vho conIes forward, as it were, ,vith flash 
notf-'s, and pays ,vith false coin his tribute to Cæ
ar. I don't disguise 
that I feel sOlnehowon lIlY trial here for loyalty-for honest English 
feeling." This vias said by Thackeray at a dinner at Edinburgh, in 
1837, and sho,vs ho\v the matter "rested on his n1Índ. Thackeray's 
loyalty ,vas no doubt true enough, but ,vas nlÍxed \vith but little of 
reverence. He was one who revered modesty and innocence rather 
than power, against which he had in the bottom of his heart some- 
thing of republican tendency. His leaning ,vas no doubt of the nlore 
1nanly kind. But in what he said at Edinburgh he hardly hit the nail 
on the head. No one had suggested that he should have said good 
things of a king ,vhicb he did not believe to be true. The question 
was whether it may not be well sOlnetimes for us to hold our tongues. 
An Anlerican literary man, here in England, would 110t lecture on the 
1110rals of I-Ialnilton, on the manners of General J PoCkson, on the gen- 
eral aluenities of President Johnson. 
In 1837, Thackeray stood for Oxford, in the Liberal interest, in op- 
position to 1\1r. Cardwell. He had been induced to do this by his old 
friend Charles Neate, who hhnself twice sat for Oxford, and died now 
not nUlny Inonths since. He polled 1017 votes, against 1070 by Mr. 
Card well; and was thus again saved by his good fortune fro
n at- 
teulpting to fill a situation in '" hich he ,vonId not have shone. There 
are, no doubt, nlany to WhOlll a seat in Parliament comes almost as the 
birthright of a \vell-born and well-to-do English gentleman. They go 
there \vith no 1110re idea of shining than they do when they are elected 
to a first-class club-hardly with more idea of being useful. It is the 
thing to do, and the IIouHe of Commons the place \vhere a man ought 
to be-for a certain nUluber of hours. Such men neith
r 
ucceed nor 
fail, for nothing is expected of theln. Fronl such a one as Thackeray 
sOlnething wOl_l1d have been expected, which would not have been 
forthcoming. He was too desultory for regular work-full of thought, 
but too vague for practieal questions. He could not have endured to 
sit for two or three hours at a tinle ,vith his hat over his eyes, pre- 
tending to listen, as is the duty of a good legislator. He was a man 
intolerant of tedium, and in the best of his ti.me impatient of slow 
work. Nor, though his liberal feelings were very strong, were his 
political convictions definite or accurate. lIe ,vas a man who mentally 
drank in Illuch, feeding his fancy hourly with what he saw, wbat he 
heard, what he read, and then pouring it all out with an immense 
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power of amplification. But it would have been impossible for him to 
study and bring home to himself the various points of a complicated 
bill \vith a hundred and fifty olause;:;. In becoming a man of letters, 
and takinG" that branch of letters ,vhich fell to hin1, he obtained the 

pccial place that ,vas fitted for hhn. He was a round peg in a round 
hole. There was no other hole which he would have fitted nearly so 
,veIl. But he had his Inon1ent of political ambition, like others, and 
paid a thousand p<?unds for his attelnpt. 
In 1857 the first number of the Vi1
ginians appeared; and the last 
--the twenty-fourth-in October, 1839. This novel, as all my readers 
are a\vare, is a coatinuance of Esmond, and will be spoken of in its 
proper place. He ,vas then forty-eight years old, very gray, with 
llluch of age upon hinl, \vhich had conle froIn suffering-age shoVtrn 
by dislike of activity and by an old nlan's way of thinking 
about nlany things-speaking as though the world were all b
hind 
hiln instead of before; bu
 still with a stalwart outward bearing very 
f'rect in his gait, and a countenance peculiarly expressive and capable 
of nIuch dignity. I speak oÎ his personal appearance at this tinIe, 
because it ,vas then only that I became acquainted with him. In 1859 
lIe undertook the last great work of his life, the editorship of Tlw 
GOl"JÛlill Magazine, a periodical set on foot by l\lr. George Smith, of 
the house of Su1Ïth and Elder, ,vith an anlount of energy greater than 
has generally been besto\ved upon such enterprises. It ,viII be ,yell 
relnembered still ho,v nlllch lite Cornhill \vas talked about and thought 
of before it first appeared, and ho,v nluch of that thinking and talk- 
ing was due to the fact that 1\11'. Thackeray was to edit it. ],[acmil- 
lan's, I think, was the first of the shilling magazines
 having preceded 
Tlw COl""nhill by a Inonth, and it ,vould ill becolne nle, who have been 
a hunlble servant to each of thenl, to give to either any preference. 
But it must be ackno,vledged that a great deal \vas expected froln 
Tlte Cornhill, and I think it ,vill be confessed that it was the general 
opinion that a great deal was given by it. Thackeray had becolne big 
enough to give a special éclat to any literary exploit to \vhich he at- 
tached hÍ1n'3e
f. Since the days of The Constitutiona.l he had fought 
his ,vay up the ladder, and knew ho\v to take his stand there with an 
assurance of success. 'Vhen it bec:une known to the ,vorId of read- 
ers that a new Inagazine was to appear under Thackeray's editorship, 
the ,vorld of readers ,vas quite sure that there would be a large sale. 
Of the first number over one hundred and ten thousand were sold, and 
of the second and thirù over one hundred thousand. It is in the na- 
ture of such things that the sale should faU off when the novelty is 
over. People believe that a new delight has come, a ne\v joy forever, 
8nd then find that the joy is not quite so perfect or enduring as they 
had expected. But the COlnmencenlent of such enterprises lnay be 
taken as a Ineasure of what ,viII follow. The magazine, either by 
Thackeray's name or by its intrinsic merits-probably by both- 
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achieved a great success. rvly acquaintance with hinl gre\v fronl my 
having been one of his 3taff frolll the first. 
About two months before the opening day I \vrote to hinl suggest- 
ing that he should accept froln HIe a series of four short stories on 
'which I was pngaged. I got hack a long letter in \vhich he said nothing 
about lllY short stories, but asking whether I could go to ,york at once 
and let hinl have a long novel, so that it might begin \vith the first 
nunIber. At the sanle tiIne I hpard from the publishf'r, ,vho sug- 
gested some interesting little details as to honorarÏLun. The little de- 
tails 'were very interesting, but absolutely no tinle ,vas al1()\ved to nle. 
It was required that the first portion of DIY book' should be in the 
printer's hands within a nlonth. N o'v it \vas lllY theory-and ever. 
since this occurrence has been my practice-to see the end of n1Y own 
work before the public should see the comnlencelnent. * If I 
did this thing I nlust not only abandon ll1Y theory, hut instantly 
contrÍ\"e a story, or begin to write it before it was contriveù. That 
"\\ as what I did, urged by the interesting nature of the details. A 
novelist cannot a1 ways at the spur of the mOlnent n1ake his plot and 
create his characters ,,,ho shall, with an arranged sequence of events, 
liye with a certain degree of eventful decoruIn, through that portion 
of their lives which is to be portrayed. I hesitated, but al1o,vf>d my- 
self to be allured to what I felt to be "Trang, much dreading the 
event. How seldoll1 is it that theories stand the \vear and tear of 
practice! I ,,'ill not say that the story which caIne ,vas good, but it 
'\vas received \\'ith greater favour than any I had written before or 
have written since. I think that almost anything would have been 
then accepted cOllling under Thackeray's edito:rship. 
I was astonished that ,vork should be required in such haste, know- 
ing that llluch preparation had been Dlade, and that the service of 
ahnost any English novelist nlight have beel" obtained if asked for in 
due tillle. It ,vas my readiness that '\vas needed, rather than any 
other gift! The riddle ,vas read to me after a tÎ1ue. ThaclH-'ray had 
hin1self intended to begin ,vith one of his o,vn great novels, but had 
put it off till it was too late. Lo'cel tlte JVidower ,vas comlnenced at 
the same time '\vith lllY own story, but Lovel tlte JVidower ,vas not 
substantial enough to appear as the principal joint at the banquet. 
Though your guests .will undoubtedly dine off the little delicacies you 
provide for thenl, there ll1USt be a heavy saddle of mutton anlong the 
viands prepared. I was the saddle of ll1utton, Thackeray having 
olnitted to get his joint down to the fire in tiIne enough. J\Iy fitness 
lay in my capacity for quick roasting. 


* I had begun an Irish story and half finished it, which would reach just the re- 
quired length. Would that do
 I asked. I was civilly told that my Irish story 
would no doubt be charming, but was not quite the thing th:lt was wanted. Could I 
not begin a new one-EngJish-and if possible abont clergymen f 'l'he details we!'e 
AC):IE BIOG. 11.-15. 
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It may be interesting to give a list of the contributors to the first 
number. l\Iy novel called Framley Pars()no,ge can1e first. At this 
banquet the saddle of nlutton ,vas servéd before the delicacies. Then 
there ,vas a paper by Sir John Bo\vring on Tlte Oldnese and Oute1- 
Ba1'ba"rians. The conllnencing nUInber of Lovel tlte 1Vido'wer fol- 
lowed. George Le\ves caIne next \vith his first chapters of Studies in 
AnÙnal Life. Then there \vas Father Prout's Inauguration Ode, 
dedicated to the author of Vanity Fhir-which should have led the 
\vay. I need hardly say that Father Prout \vas the Rev. F. Mahony. 
rrhen follo,ved OU1. J T olunteclW, by Sir John Burgoyne; A irIan of 
Letters of tlte Last Genc1'ation, by Thornton Hunt; The Searclt fo]" 
Sir John Franklin, fronl a private journal of an officer of the Fox, 
no,v Sir Allen Young; and l''7te First ]r[orning of 1860, by 1\lrs. 
Archer Clive. The nUluber \VaE concluded by the first of those 
Roundabout Paper.
 by Thackeray hinlself, which became so delight- 
ful a portion of the literature of The CornllilllrIagazine. 
It ,vould be out of nlY pO\\Ter, and hardly interesting, to give an 
entire list of those \vllo wrote for rI'he COl.nlâll under Thackeray's 
editorial direction. But I may name a fe\v, to sho\v how :strong was 
the support \vhich he received. Those \vho contributed to the first 

ulnber I have nanled. Among those \vho follo\ved were Alfred 
Tennyson, Jacob Onlnium, Lord Houghton, \Villianl Russell, l\lrs. 
Beecher Stowe, 
Irs. Browning, Robert Bell, George Augustus Sala, 

lrs. Gaskell, Jall1eS Hinton, 1\1ary IIowitt, John I{aye, Charles Lever, 
Frederick Locker, Laurence Oliphant, John I{uskin, Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, T. A. Trql1ope, Henry 1'hon1pson, Hernlan 1\lerivale, Adelaide 
Proctor, 
Iatthew Arnold, the present Lord Lytton, and Miss Thacke- 
ray, no,v 1\lrs. Ritchie. Thackeray continued the editorship for two 
years and four months, namely, up to April, 1862; but, as an readers 
\viIJ remen1ber, he continued to \vrite for it till he died, the day before 
. Christmas Day, in 1863. His last contribution was, I think, a paper 
\\Titten for and published in the Novenlber nunlber, called "St1.ang6 
to say on Club Paper," in ,vhich he vindicated Lord Clyde from the 
accusation of having taken the club stationery home with hhn. It 
was not a great subject, for no one could or did believe that the 
Field-l\larshal had been guilty of any Ineanness; but the handling of 
it has made it interesting, and his indignation has made it beautiful. 
The nlagazine was a great success, but justice conlpels me to say 
that Thackeray \vas not a good editor. As he would have been 
an indifferent civil servant, an indifferent member of Parlian1ent, SQ 
was he perfunctory as an editor. It has sonletin1es been thought well 
to select a popular literary luan as an editor; first, because his naIne 
will attract, and then 'with an idea that he who can write well 


80 interesting that had a couple of archbishops been demanded, I should have pro- 
duced them. 
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hilllSt'lf \vill be a COlllpetent judge of the 'writings of others. The 
first Iuay sell a magazine, but ,,'ill hardly Inake it good; and the 
second will not avail nluch, unless the editor so situated be patient 
enough to read what is sent to him. Of a nlagazine editor it is re- 
quired that he should be patient, scrupulous, judicious, but above all 
things hard-hearted. I think it Iuay be doubted \vhether Thackeray 
did bring himself to read the basketfuls of Il1anuscripts ".ith which 
he was deluged, but he probably did, sooner or later, ff
ad the touch- 
ing little private notes by which they \vere accolllpanied-the heart- 
. rending appeals, in which he \vas told that if this or the other little 
article could be accepted and paid for, a starving falnily might be 
saved fronl starvation for a n10nth. He tells us ho\v he felt on re- 
cei ving such letters in one of his Roundabout Pape-rs, which he caUs 
" TAo1'US in the cushion." "Ho\v alll I to kno\v," he says-" though 
to be sure I begin to know no\v-as I take the letters off the tray, 
".hich of those envelopes contains a real bona fide Jetter, and ,vhich a 
thorn 
 One of the best invitations this year I mistook for a thorn 
letter, and kept it without opening." Then he gives the salnple of a 
thorn letter. It is frolll a governess ,vith a poelll, and \vith a prayer 
for insertion and paynlen t. " \Ve have kno,vn better days, sir. I 
have a sick and widowed lllother to 1l1aintain, and 1ittle brothers and 
sisters who look to 111e." He could not stand this, and the nloney 
would be sent, out of his own pocket, though the poe111 n1Ïght be- 
postponed, till happily it should be lost. · 
From such material a good editor could not be made. N or, in 
truth, do I think that he did much of the editorial ,vork. I had once 
nlade an arrangelnent, not ,vith Thackeray, but ,vitb the proprietors, 
as to SOlne little story. The story was sent back to TIle by Thackeray 
-rejected. Virginibus puerisque ! That was the gist of his objec- 
tion. There was a project in a gentleman's lllind-as told in nlY 
story-to run away with a nlarried wonlan! Thackeray's letter was 
very kind, very regretful-full of apology for such treatnlent to such 
a contributor. But- Virginibus puerisque ! I was quite sure that 
Thackeray had not taken the trouble to read the story hÏ1nself. SOlne 
nloral deputy had read it, and disapproving, no doubt properly, of the 
little project to ,vhich I have alluded, had incited the editor to use his 
authority. That Thackeray had suffered when he wrote it \vas easy. 
to see, fearing that he was giving pain to one he ,"yould fain have 
pleased. I wrote hinl a long letter in return, as full of drollery as I 
knew how to make it. In four or five days there caIne a reply in the 
sallle spirit-boiling over ".ith fun. He had kept lny letter by hilll, 
not daring to open it-as he says that he did \vith that eligible invita- 
tion. At last he had given it to one of his girls to exanline-to see 
whether the thorn ,vould be too sharp. ,vhether I had turned upon 
l1Ïnl ,,,ith reproaches. A n1an so susceptible, so prone to work by fits 
and starts, so ullmethodical, could not have been a good editor. 
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In 1862 he ,vent into the ne,v house 'v hich he had built for 
hhnself at Palace Green. I relllen1ber ,veIl, while this was still being 
built, ho,v his friends used to diiScuss his iInprudence in building it. 
'Though he had done ,yell \vith hhnself, and had Inade and ,vas lllak- 
iug a large incolue, 'was he entitled to live in a house the rent of which 
could not be counted at less than fro In five hundred to six hundred 
pounds a year? Before he had been there t,vo years, he sol ved the 
question by dying-,vhen the house ,vas sold fort,vo thousand pounds 
lllore than it had cost. He hiInself, in speaking of his project, 'was 
,vont to declare that be ,vas laying out his nloney in the best way he. 
could for the interest of his children; and it turned out that he was 
right. 
In 1863 he died in the house ,yhich he had built, and at the period 
of his death was \vritin-g a new no,yel in nUInbers, called Denis Duval. 
In The COl'nlâll, The Adcentlu>es of Phillip had appeared. 'This ne\v 
enterprise ,vas destined for COllunenCenlent on 1st January, 18U4, 
and, though the \vriter ,vas gone, it kept its pron1Ïse, as far as it \\.ent. 
Three nUlnbers, and ,yhat Inight probably have been intended for 
ha
f of a fourth, appeared. It n1ay be seen, therefore, that he by no 
means held to Iny theory, that the .author should see the end of his 
,york before the public sees the conllnencen1ent. But neither did 
Dickens or 
Irs. Gaskell, both of 'V110111 died ,vith stories not C0I11- 
rleted, "rlâch, when they died, ,vere in the course of publication. 
All the evidence goes against the necessity of such precaution 
Nevertheless, were I giving advice to a tiro in novel writing, I should 
recoI11nlend it. 
\Vith the last chapter of Denit
 Du
al ,vas published in the maga- 
zine a set of notes on the book, taken for the 1110St part froln Thack- 
eray's o\vn papers, and sho,ving ho\v In uch collateral \york he had 
given to the faurication of his novel. No doubt in preparing otlH'r 
tales, especially ES'tnond, a very large amount of such collateral 
labour ,vas found necessary. He ,vas a man who did yery luuch of 
such ,york, delighting to deal in little historical ineidents. They ,vill 
be found in ahuost everything that he did, and I do not kno,v that he 
,vas ever accused of gross l11istakes. But I doubt \vhether on that 
account he should be called a laborious n1an. He could go do\vu to 
\Vinchelsea, 'when ,vriting about the little town, to see in whieh way 
the streets lay, and to provide hbnself \vith ,v11at ,ve call local colour- 
ing. He could jot down the suggestions, as they Cal11e to his 111 ind, 
of his future story. 'There was an irregularity in such ,york which 
,vas to his taste. His very notes ,vould ùe delightful to read, partak- 
ing of the nature of }Jearls ,,,hen prepared only for his own use. 
But hp. could not bring hin1self to sit at his desk and do an allotted 
task day after day. He accoll1plished what Il1ust be considered as 
quite a sufficient life's work. He ha!l about t,venty-five years for the 
purpose, and that which he ha'5 left is an alÌlple produce for the time. 
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Nevertheless he was a man of fits and starts, ,vho, not having been 
in his early years drilled to lllethod, never achieved it in his career. 
He died on the day before ChristInas Day, as has been said above, 
very suddenly, in his bed, early in the lllorning, in the fifty-third ypar 
of his life. To tho;:)e who sa,v hiln about in the ,vorld there seBIÜed 
to be no reason why he should not continue his .
areer for the next 
t\venty years. But those ,vho knew hiIn were so 
ven aware of his 
constant suffering, that, though they expected no sudden catastrophe, 
the)" were hardly surprised whpn it caIne. His death ,vas probably 
caused by those spasllls of ,vhich he had conlplained ten years before, 
in his letter to 
lr. Reed. On the last day but one of the year, a 
crowd of sorro\ving friends stood over his grave as he ,vas ]aid to rest 
i'n Kensal Greene; and as quickly afterwards as it could be executed. 
a bust to his melnory ,vas put up in \Y f>stIninster Abbey. It is a fine 
","ork of art, by J\tlarochetti; but as a likene 
 is, I think, less effect- 
ive than that \vhich ,vas l11odelled, and then given to the Garrick 
Club, by Durhaln, and has lately been put into nlarble, and now 
stands in the upper vestibule of the club. N either of thein, in nlY 
opinion, gives so accurate an idea o.f the nlan as a statuette in bronze, 
by BoehIll, of which t,vo or three copies ,vere nlade. One of thenl is 
in my possession. It has been alleged, in reference to this, that there 
is sonlething of a caricature in the lengthiness of the figure, in the t,vo 
hands thrust into the trousers pockets, and in the protrusion of the 
chin. But this feeling has originated in the general idf>fi that any 
fnce or any figure, not nlade by an artist l1lore beautiful or l110re 
graceful than the original is an injustice. The face nIllst be SI11oother, 
the pose of the body nlust be more dignified, the proportions 
more perfect, than in the person represented, or satisfaction is not 
felt. 
fr. Boehnl l
as certainly not fiattpred, but as far as my eye can 
judge, he has given the figure of the Inan exactly as he used to stanù 
before liS. I have a portrait of him in crayon, by Salfiuel La,vrence, 
ag like, but hardly as natural. 
A little before his death Thackeray told me ..,hat he had then suc- 
ceeded in replacing the fortune ,vhich he had lost as a young man. 
He had, in fact, done hettel', for he left an inCOIl1e of seven hundred 
and fifty pounds behind him. 
It has been said of Thackeray that he ,vas a cynic. This has been 
said so generally, that the charge against him has become proverbial. 
This, stated barely, leaves one of two inIpressiol1s on the n1Ïnd, or 
perhaps the t,vo together-that this cynicisln ,vas natural to his 
character and caine out in his life, or that it is the characteristic of 
his writings. Of the nature of his ,vritillgs general1y, I ,vill speak in 
the last chapter of this little book. As to his personal character as a 
cynic, I l1lust find rOOln to quote the following first stanzas of the 
little poelll which appeared to his menlory in Ptlnch, from the pen of 
Shirley Brooks 
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He was a cynic! By his )ife all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words, and 
entle way; 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise! 


... 


He was a cynic! You might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair; 
In those blue p.yes, with childlike candour lit, 
In that sweet smile hIS lips were wont to wear t 


Be was a cynic! By the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends, and kin j 
By the sharp pain, light pen and gO
Hip tongue 
Wrought In him, chafing the soft heart within I 


The spirit and nature of the lnan have been caught here with abso- 
lute truth. A public luan should of course be judged frOlll his pub- 
lic work. If he wrote a-S a cynic-a point which I 'will not discuss 
here-it lnay be fair that he who is to be kno\vn as a writer should be 
so called. But, as a lnan, I protest that it would be hard to find an 
individual farther renloved fronl the character. Over and outside 
bis fancy, which was the gift \vhich lllade hiln so relnarkable-a cer- 
tain fen1Ïnine softness was the nlost renlarkable trait about hitl1. To 
give some imlllediate pleasure \vas the great delight of his life-a 
sovereign to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a nlan, a conl- 
plilllent to a WOlnan. His charity \vas oyerfiowing; his generosity 
excessive. I heard once a story of woe frolll a man who \vas a dear 
friend to both of us. The gentlelnan ,,-anted a large sunl of llloney 
instantly-solllething under two thousand pounds-had no natural 
friends who could provide it, but nlust go utterly to the \van with- 
out it. Pondering over this sad condition of things just revealed to TIle, 
I met Thackeray between the t\VO mounted heroes at the Horse Guards, 
and told him the story. "Do you 11lCan to say that I 
un to find 
two thousand pounds?" he said, angrily, with sonle expletives. I 
explained that I had not eyen suggested the doing of anything-only 
that we lnight discuss the nlatter. Then there caIne over his face a 
peculiar sn1Íle, and a wink in his eye, and he '\vhispered his sugges- 
tion, as though half ashalued of his lneanness. "I'll go half," he 
said, "if anybody will do the rest." And he did go half, at a day or 
t\VO'S notice, though the gentleman was no Inore than sinlply a frif'nd. 
I anl glad to be able to add that the 1l10ney was quickly repaid. I 
could tell various stories of the same kind, only that I lack space, and 
that they, if simply added one to the other, \yould lack interest. 
He \vas no cynic, but he \vas a satirist, and could no\v and then be 
a satirist in conversation, hitting very hard when he did hit. vVlu\n 
l1e was in Alnerica, he Inet at dinner a literary gentleman of high 
cl1aracter, nliddle-aged and nl.ost dignified deportInent. The gentleman 
was one whose character and acquirenlents stood very lligh-deserved- 
ly so-but who, in society, had that air of wrapping his toga around 
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Ilim ,vhich adds, or is supposed to add, many cubits to a man's height. 
But he had a broken nose. At dinner he talked llluch of the tender pas- 
sion.. and did so in a manner \vhich stirred up Thackeray's feeling of the 
ridicuIous. " "'\Vhat has the \"orld COlne to," said Thackeray, out loud 
to the table, "'v hen t'\\?O broken-nosed old fogies like you and me si t 
talking about love to each ot.her!" The gentleulan \vas astounded. 
and could only sit \vrapping his toga in silent disnlay for the rest of 
the evening. Thackeray then, as at other similar tiInes, had no idf':1 
of giving pain, but \vhen he sa\v a foil>le he put his foot upon it, anù 
tried to stalllp it out. 
Such is lllY idea of the nlan WhOlll lllany ca11 a cynic, but whom I 
regard as one of the most soft-hearted of hUlnan beings, s\veet as 
charity itself
 ,vho ,vent about the 'va rId dropping pearls, doing good, 
and never wilfully inflicting a "round. 


CHAPTER II. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE AND PUNCH. 


How Thackeray cOlllmenced his connection "rith Fraser's J.1Iagazint 
I am unable to say. We kno\v how he bad COine to London \vith a 
vie\v to a literary career, and that he had at one tiIne lllade an attempt 
to earn his bread as a correspondent to a newspaper froln Paris. It 
is probal>le that he becallle acquainted with the redoubtable Oliyer 
Yorke, other\vise Dr. J\Iaginn, or sonlE of his staff, through the con- 
nection \v bich he had thus opened with the press. I-Ie was not 
known, or at any rate he \,,"as unrecognised, by F1'ase'r in January, 
1833, in ,vhich lllonth an alnusing catalogue was given of the ,vriters 
then employed, ,vith portraits of thelll all seated at a sJln posiunl. I 
can trace no article to his pen before November, 1837, when the 
YellOirplu8h COT're.lõ;pondence \vas conlnlenced, though it is hardly 
probable that he should have COlllmenced with a ,vork of so much 
pretension. There had been pu blishpd a vol ume called J/jl Book, or 
tlte Allatolny of Conduct, b
r John Skelton, and a very absurd book 
no doubt it was. \Ve nlay preSUIne that it contained 1l1axinlS on eti- 
quette, and that it was intended to convey in print those invaluable 
lessons on deportnlent \V hich, a3 Dickens has told us, were su bse- 
quently given by 1\11'. Turveydrop, in the academy kept by hinl for 
that purpose. Thackeray took this as his foundation for the Fflsl
- 
ionable Fax and Polite Annygoats, by Jean1es Yel1o\vplush, with 
whkh he cOIl1nlenced those repeated attacks against snobbism ,vhich 
he delighted to make through a considerable portion of his literary 
life. Oliver Yorke has himself added four or five pages of his o\vn 
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to Thackeray's lucubrations; and ,vith the ßecond, and 
ome future 
nUlnbers. there appeared illustrations by 1'hackeray himself, illustra- 
tions at this tillH:> not having been connnon ,vith the magazine. From all 
this I gather that the author was already held in estimation by 
]traser's confraternity. I rPlllelllber well lllY own delight ,vith 
Yellowplusl
 at the thne, and ho,v I inquired who ,vas the author. 
It ,vas then that I first heard Thackeray's name. 
The Jrel101()plusl
 Papers ,vere continued through nine numbers. 
No further reference ,vas nlade to 
Ir. Skelton and his book beyond 
that given at the beginning of the first nUlnber, and the satire is 
only sho\vn by the attelllpt lllade by Y ello\vplush, the footman, to give his 
ideas genprally on the Inanners of nnble life. The idea seenlS to be 
that a gentlelnan lllay, in heart and in action, be as vulgar as a foot- 
Inan. No doubt he lllay, but the chances are very luuch that he 
,von't. But the virtue o.f the menloir does not consist in the lessons, 
but in the general drollery of the letters. The" orthogwaphy is 
inacclHvate," as a certain person says in the memoirs-" so inac- 
cuwate" as to take a positive study to "colllpwehend" it ; but the 
joke, though old, is so handled as to be very amusing. Thackeray 
ßoon rushes away froln his criticislllS on snobbism to other Inatters. 
There are the details of a card-sharping enterprise, in which we 
cannot but feel that we recognise something of the author's own ex- 
periences in the misfortunes of Mr. Dawkins; there is the Earl of 
Crab's, and then the first of those attacks which he was telnpted to 
lllake on the absurdities of his brethren of letters, and the only one 
which now has the appearance of having been ill-natured. His first 
victÍ1ns were Dr. Dionysius Lardner and 
Ir. Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
as he "'as then. \Ve can surrender the doctor to the whip of the 
satirist; and for" Sa,ved\vadgeorgeearllittnbulwig," as the novelist 
is made to call himself, \ve can wen believe that he Inust hinlself 
have enjoyed the Yello'llJplush .JIemoÙ's if he pver re-read thelll in 
after-life. The speech in \vhich he is made to dissuade the footJnan 
froln joining the \vorid of letters is so good that I will venture to 
insert it: "Bull wig \Ya.8 violently affected; a tear stood in his 
glistening i. ' Yel1owplllsh/ says he, seizing- my hand, 'you are 
right. Quit not your present occupation; black boots, clean knives, 
\vear plush all your life, but don't turn literary lllan. Look at me. 
I am the first novelist in Europe. I have ranged "\vith eagle ,vings 
over the ,vide regions of litprature, and perched on every elllinence 
in it'S turn. I have gazed with eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, 
and Iathompd the mysterious dppths of the human mind. All lan- 
guages are familiar to me, all thoughts arp known to me, all lllen 
understood by me. I have gathered wisdom from the honeyed lips 
of Plato, as we wandered in the gardens of the Academies; wisdom, 
too, froIn the mouth of Job Johnson, as we smoked our backy in 
Seven Dials. Such must be the studies, and such is the mission, in 
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this \vorld of the Poet-Philosopher. But the knowledge is only 
enlptiness ; the initiation is but misery; the initiated a Ulan shunned 
and banned by his fello,vs. Oh !' said Bull wig. clasping his hands, 
and thro,ving his fine i's up to the chandelier, 'the cur
e of Pwonle- 
th Uß descends upon his wace. \Vath and punisllIuen t pursue thenl 
from genpwation to genewation! \V 0 to genius, the heaven-scaler, 
the firp-steah
r! 'V 0 the thrice-bitter desolation! Earth is the wock 
on \vhich Zeus, 'Ve1110fSeless, st,vetches his withing ,victhn ;-men, 
tht> vultures that feed and fatten op hiIn. Ai, ai! it is agony 
eternal-g\vGaning and solita\vy despair! And you. Yellowplush, 
\vould penet,vate these myste,vies; you would ,vaise the a,vful veil, 
and stand in the t\ven1endous P\vesence. Be\vare, as you value your 
peace, be\vare! 'Vithd\va\v, ,vash 
eophite! For heaven's sake! 
o for heaven's sake! '-Here he looked round with agony ;-' give nle 
a glass of bwandy-and-,vater, for this c1a,vet is beginning to disagwee 
,vith nle.' " It \vas thus that Thackeray began that vein of satire on 
his contemporaries of 'v hich it may be said that the oIdel' he grew 
the l110re anlusing it ,vas, and at the ß
me tiIne less likely to hurt 
the feelings of the author satirispd. 
The next tale of any length frOln Thackeray's pen, in the Inagazine, 
was that called Catherine, which is the 
tory taken froln the life of a 
,vretched 'VOlllan called Catherine IIayes. It is certainly not pleasant 
reading, and ,vas not ,vritten with a pleasant purpose. It assun1es to 
have come from the pen of Ikey SolonIon, of Horsen10ngp.r Lane, and 
its object is to sho,v ho\v disgusting would be the records of thipyes, 
cheats, and murderers, if their doings and language were described 
according to their nature, instead of being handled in such a ,vay as 
to create sympathy, and therefore Ílnitation. Buhver's E
ugene A1'Ct7n, 
IIarrison Ains\vorth's Jack Sheppard, and Dickens's K ancy '''ere in 
his mind, and it ,vas thus that he preached his sernlon against the 
selection of such hero
s and heroines by the novelists of t11(:. day- 
"Be it granted," he says, in his epilogue, "Solomon is dull; but 
ç,on't attack his moralit.y. He hunlbly subnlÍts that, in his poerll, no 
Ulan sha1l1nistake virtue for vice, no l11an shall allo,v a single senti- 
tHent of pity or adn1iration to enter his bosoln for any character in 
the poenl, it being fronl bpginning to end a scene of ulunixed rascal- 
ity, perforlned by persons who never deviate into good feeling." 
The intention is intelligible enough, but such a story neither could 
have been \vritten nor read-certainly not ,vritten hy Thackeray, nor 
read by the ordinary reader of a first-class nlagazine-had he not 
been enabled to adorn it by infinite wit. Captain Brock, though a 
brave man, is certainly not described as an interest.ing or gallant sol- 
dier; but he is possessed of great resources. Captain l\Iacshane, 
too, is a thorough blackguard; but he is one \vith a dash of loyalty 
about hhn, so that the reader can almost sYlnpathise \\'ith him, and 
is tempted to say that Ikey Solomon has not quite kept his promise. 
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Catlterine appeared in 1839 and 1840. In the latter of those years 
Tlte Shabby Genteel story also callIe out. Then, in 1841, there fol- 
lowed The ]listory of Samuel TitJJ'tarsh and the Great Hoggarty IJia- 
rflond, illustrated by Samuel's cousin, 1rlichael Angelo. But though 

o announced in Fraser, there were no i1lustratioDs, and t110se attached 
to the story in later editions are not taken from sketches by Thacke- 
ray. This, as far as I know, 'was the first use of the Dalne Titmarsh, 
and seems to indicate SOllIe intention on the part of th
 author of cre- 
ating a hoax as to t,vo personages-one the writer and the other the 
i11ustrator. If it ,vere so, he lllust soon have dropped the idea. In 
the last paragraph lie has shaken off his cousin 1rlichael. The main 
object of the story is to expose the villany of bubble cOlllpanies, and 
the danger they run who venture to have dealings with city matters 
which they do not understand. I cannot but think that he altered his 
mind and changed his purpose whi1e he ,"vas writing it, actuated prob- 
ably by that editorial monition as to its length. 
In 1842 were cOlnmenced 17te COJlfessions of George JiTitz-Boodle, 
which were continued into 1843. I do not think that they attracted 
lnuch attention, or that they have beconle peculiarly popular since. 
They are supposed to contain the ren1Ïniscences of a younger son, ,vho 
nloans over his poverty, complains of womankind generaIJy, laughs 
at the world all round, and intersperses his pages WIth one or two ex- 
cellent ballads. I quote one, written for the sake of affording a par- 
ody, with the parody along ,vith it, because the two together give so 
strong an exaluple of the condition of Thackeray's mind in regard to 
literary products. The" luunbug" of everything, the pretence, the 
falseness of affected sentÏ1nent, the remoteness of poetical pathos froln 
the true condition of the average lninds of men and women, struck 
hinl so strongly, that he sOluetimes allowed hhnself alnlost to feel-or 
at any rate, to 5ay-that poetic8.1 expression, as being above nature, 
IlUlst be unnatural. He had declared to hinlself that an hunlbug was 
odious, and should be by hhll ]aughed do\vn to the extent of bis capa- 
city. His Yel1o,vplush, his Cath
rine Hayes, his Fitz-Boodle, his 
Barry Lyndon, and Becky Sharp, with nlanyothers of this kind, ,vere 
aB in vpnted and treated for this purpose and after this fashion. I 
shall have to say nlore on tho sanle subject when I come to The Snob 
jJapers. In this instance he ,vrote a very pretty ballad, 11lte }Villow 
11
ee-so good that if left by itself it ,vould create no idea of absurdity 
or extravagant pathos in the nlind of the ordinary reader-sinlply 
that he might render his o\vn work ab::;urd by his own parody. 
THE \VILLOW-TREE. THE WILLOW-TREE. 
No. I. No. II. 


Know ye the wi11ow-tree, 
Whose 
ay leaves quiver, 
Wl1ispering gloomily 

Q yon J.>a1
 riví'r 11 


Long by the wiJ1ow-tree 
Vainly they sought her, 
Wild rang the mother's screams 
O'er the gray water. 
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Lady, at eventide 
Wander not near it I 
They 8ay its branches hide 
A sad lost spirit 1 


Once to the willow-tree 
A maid came fearful, 
Pale seemed her cheek to be, 
Her blue eye tearful. 
Soon as she saw the tree, 
Her steps moved fleeter. 
No one was there-ah me I- 
N 0 one to meet her 1 


Quick beat her heart to hear 
The far bells' chime 
Toll from the cbapeJ-tower 
The trysting-time. 
But the red sun went down 
In golden .flame, 
And though she looked aronnd, 
Yet no one came r 


Presently came the night, 
Sadly to greet her- 
Moon In her silver light, 
Stars in their glitter. 
Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow. 
Still wept tte maid alone- 
There by the willow! 


Through the long darkness, 
By the stream roHing, 
Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 
Long was the darkne
.. 
Lonely and sUJIy. . 
Shrill came the nIght wind, 
Piercing and chilly. 


Shrill blew the morning breeze, 
Biting and cold. 
Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over the wold! 
.Bleak over moor and stream 
Look
 the gray dawn, 
Gray with dishevelled hair. 
Still stands the willow there- 
The maid is gone r 


Domine, Domine r 
Sing- we a Htany- 
Sing for poor maiden-heftrtJ 
broken and weary i 
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., Where is my lovely Ofle ? 
Where is my daughter? 


"Rouse thee, sir constable- 
Rouse thee and look. 
Fisherman, bring your net, 
Boatman, your hook. 
B('at in thf' lily-beds, 
Di ve in the brook." 


Vainly the constable 
Shouted and caUed her. 
VainJy the fisherman 
Beat the green alder. 
Vainly he threw the net. 
Never it hauled her! 


Mother beside the fire 
Sat, her night-cap in ; 
Father in easy-cha.r, 
Gloomily napping; 
When at the window-sill 
Came a light tappirg. 


And a pale counten
nce 
Looked through the casement. 
Loud beat the mother's heart, 
Sick with amazement, 
And at the vision which 
Came to surprise her! 
Sbrickin
 in an agony- 
"Lor' 1 it's Elizar I " 


Yes, 'twas Elizabeth :- 
Yes, 'twas their girl ; 
Pale was her cheek, and h
r 
Hair out of curl . 
" :l\1other I " the loved one, 
Blushing, exclaimed, 

, Let not your innocent 
Lizzy be blamed. 


"Yesterday, going-to Aunt 
,Jones's to tea, 
Mother, dear nlother, I 
Forg-ot the door-key I 
And as the night was cold, 
And the way steep, 
Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep." 


Whether her pa and ma 
Fully believed her, 
That we shall never know. 
Stern they recdvedheri 
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Sing we a litany, 
Wail we and weep we a 
wild misere re ! 


And for the work of that 
Cruel, though short night- 
Sent her to bed without 
Tea for a forl.night. 


MORAL. 
Hey diddle didàlety, 
Cat and the fid<1lcty, 
1tlaid:::ns of England take 
caution by she I 
Let love and suicide 
Never tempt yon aside. 
And always remember to take 
the door-key I 


Mr. George Fitz-Boodle gave his Dame to other narratives beyond 
his own Confessions. A series of stories was carried on by hinl in 
Fraser, called Men's tVives, containing three: Ravenuing, JfJ". and 
Mrs. Frank BerTY, and Dennis Hogga1"ty's "lVife. The first chapter 
in JIl". and 
frs. Frank Berry describes "The Fight at Slaughter 
House." Slaughter House, as 
Ir. Venables ren1Ìnded us in the last 
chapter, ,vas Ilear Smithfield, in London-the school which aftei
wards 
became Grey Friars; and the fight ùet\veen Biggs and Berry is the 
record of one ,vhich took place in the flesh "\vhen Thackeray was at the 
Charter House. But l\Ir. Fitz-Boodle's nanle 'was after\vards attached 
to a greater work than these, to a work so grf:at that subsequent edi- 
tors have thought hinl to be un,vortl1yof the honour. In the January 
number, 1844, of Fraser's Magazine, are commenced the JrIf1noirs of 
Ba1'ry Lyndon, and the authorship is attributed to 1\1 r. Fitz-Boodle. 
The title given in the luagazine ,vas Tile Luck of Ba'rry Lyndon: a 
R01nance of the last Oentury. By Fitz-Boodle. In the collected edi- 
tion of Thackeray's works the ]"fc1noirs are given as " \vritten by l1Ïnl- 
self," and ,vere, I presunle, so brought out by Thackeray, after they 
had aI>ppared in Fraser. \Vhy l\Ir. George Fitz-Boodle should have 
been roùbed of so great an honour I do not kno\v. 
In imagination, language, construction, and general literary capa- 
city, Thackeray never did anything 1110re renlarkable than Barry 
Lyndon. I have quoted the \vords \vhich he put into the nlouth of 
Ikey Solomon, declaring that in the story \v hich he has there told he 
lIas created nothing but disgust for the 'wicked characters he has pro- 
duced, and that he has" used his humble endeavours to cause the 
puhlic also to hate them." Here, in Bar1"y Lyndon, he has, probaù1y 
unconsciously, acted in direct opposition to his own principles. Barry 
Lyndon is as great a scoundrel as the mind of Ulan ever conceived. 
He is one \vho n1Ïght have taken as his Inotto Satan's words: "Evil, 
be thou my good." An
l yet l1Ïs story is so ,vl'itten that it is nbllo::,t 
in1possible not to entertain sonlething- of a friendly feeling fot hilll. 
He tells his own adventures as a card-sharper, bully, and liar j as a 
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heartless wretch, who had neither love nor gratitude in his con1posi- 
tion ; ,vho had no sense even of loyalty; ,vho regarded ga1l1bling as 
the highest occupation to which a Juan could devote hin1self, and 
fraud as ahvays justified by success; a lllan possessed by all Jnean- 
nesses except co,vardice. And the reader is so carried away by his 
frankness and energy as alnlost to rejoice when he succeeds, and to 
grieve with him '\vhen he is brought to the ground. 
The man is perfectly satisfied as to the reasonableness-I might 
aln10st say, as to the rectitude-of his o,vn conduct throughout. He 

s one of a decayed Irish fanli1y, that could boast of good blood. 
His father had oQtained possession of the renlnants of the property 
by turning Protestant, thus ousting the elder brother, 'v ho later on 
be conIes his nephe,v's confederate in ganlbling. The elder brother is 
true to the old religion, and as the la\v stood in the last century, the 
younger brother, by changing his religion, ,vas able to turn hilll out. 
Barry, when a boy, }-earns the slang and the gait of the debauched 
gentlelllen of the day. He is specially proud of being a gentlenlan 
by birth and nlanners. He had been kidnapped, and lnade to serve 
as a common soldier, but boasts that he \vas at once fit for the occa- 
sion ,vhen enabled to show as a court gentleman. Ie I came to it at 
once," he says, " and as ii I had never done anything else alllny life. 
I had a gentleman to ,vaÍt upon lne, a Frenchfriseur to dress nlY hair 
of a n10rning. I knew the taste of chocolate as by intuition alnlost, 
and could distinguish between the right Spanish and the French be- 
fore I had been a '\veek in my new position. I had rings on all my 
fingers and watches in both my fobs-canes, trinkets, and snuffboxes 
of all sorts. I had the finest natural taste for lace and china of any 
man I ever kne,v." 
To dress ,veIl, to wear a sword with a grace, to carry away his 
plunder ,vith affected indifference, and to appear to be equally easy 
when he loses his last ducat, to be agreeable to women, and to look 
like a gentlelllan-these are his acconlplishments. In one place he 
rises to the height of a grand professor in the art of gambling, and 
gives his lessons ,vith alnlost a noble air. " Play grandly, honourably. 
Be not, of course, cast do,vn at losing; but above all, be not eager at 
,vinning, as lllean souls are." And he boasts of his acconlplishments 
,vith so much eloquence as to make the reader sure that he believes in 
them. lIe is quite pathetic over hinIself, and can describe '\vith 
heartrending words the evils that befall hhn ,vhen others use against 
him successfully any of the arts ,,
hich he practises hinlself. 
The lllarve} of the book is not so llluch that the hero should evi- 
dently think well of hinlself, as that the author should so tell his 
story as to appear to be a1together on the hero's side. In Catlterine, 
the horrors described are 1110st truly disgusting-so llluch that the 
story, though very clever, is not pleasant reading. The JIelnoirs of 
Barrv Lyndon are very pleasant t-o read. There is nothing to shock 
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or disgust. The style of narrative is exactly that '\vhich nlight be 
used as to the exploits of a Ulan '\VhOlll the author intended to repre- 
sent as deserving of sympathy and praise-so that the reader is al. 
most brought to sYlnpathise. But I should be doing an injustice to 
Thackeray if I '\vere to leave an impression that he had taught les- 
sons tending to evil practice, such as he suppospd to have been left by 
Jack Sheppard or Eugene Aram. No one '\vill be telnpted to under- 
take the life of a chevalier d'Ùzd'1s[t'ie by reading the book, or be llladp 
to think that cheating at cards is either an agreeable or a profitab
e 
profes
ion. The following is excellent as a tirade in favour of gaIllb- 
ling, conling frolll Redlllond de Balibari, as he caIne to be called during 
his adventures abroad, but it will hardly persuade anyone to be a 
galllbler : 
" 'Ye ahvays played on parole '\vith anybody-any person, that is, 
of honour and noble lineage. 'Ye never pressed for our ,,
innings, or 
declined to receive prolllissory notes in 1ieu of gold. But '\voe to the 
luan who did not pay '\vhen the llote ùecallle due! Redlllond de Bali- 
bari '\vas sure to 'wait upon hÍIll '\vith his bill, and I prolllÏse you there 
'\"ere very fe,v bad debts. On the contrary, gentlelllen '\vere grateful 
to us for our forbearance, and our charactf'r for honour stood unill1- 
peae hed. In latter tillles, a vulgar national prej udice has chosen to 
cast a slur upon the character of lllen of honour engaged in thp pro. 
fession of play; but I speak of the good old days of Europe, before 
"the co,vardice of the French aristocracy (in the shallleful revolution, 
which served theln right) ùrought di
credit upon our order. 'Tllf'y 
cry fie no\v upon InE'n engaged in play; but I should like to kno\v 
110,v llluch more honourable their 1110dcs of livf'lihood are than ours. 
The broker of the Exchange, '\vho bull::; and bears, and buys and sel]s, 
and dabbles '\vith lying loans, and trades upon state-secrets-what b 
he but a gamester? rrhe merchant ,vho deals in teas and tallo\v, is he 
any better? His bales of dirty indigo arc hi:::; dice, his cards corne up 
every year instead of every ten nÜnutes, and the sea is hi::; grl'f'I1- 
table. You can the profession of the la\van honourable one, \,,'lu"re 
a lllan '\vill lie for any bidder-lie do\vn poverty for the sake of a f("e 
frolll \vealth ; lie do\vn right bccau
e '\vrong is in his brief. Yon call 
a doctor an honourable lllan-a s\yindling quack \vho does not bclie\?c 
in the nostrulns which he prescribes, and takes )?onr guinea for \vhis- 
pering in your ear that it is a fine n10rning. And yet, forsooth, a gal- 
lant man, '\vho sits hinl down before the baize and challengcs an 
comers, his l1loney against theirs, his fortune against theirs, i::; pro- 
scribed by your lllodern llloral ,vorld! It is a conspiracy of the nlid- 
dIe-class against gentlemen. It is only tho shopkeeper cant \vhich 
is to go dO\Vll nowadays. I say that play \vas an institution of chivalry. 
It has been wrecked along with other privileges of 1110n of birth. 
'Vhen Seingalt engaged a nlan for six-and-thirty hours '\vithout leaving 
the table, do you think he showed no courage?, llow have we had 
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the best blood, and the brightest eyes too. of Europe throbbing round 
t1H
 table, as I and my uncle have held the cards and the bank against 
f'OlUe terrible player, who ,vas nlatching sonle thousands out of his 
luillions against our all, "\\' hich was there on the baiz
! 'Vhen ,ve 
engaged that daring Alexis Ii.ossloffsky, and won seven thousand louis 
on a single coup, had ,ve lost ,ve should llave been beggars the next 
day; ,,,hen lw lost, he ,vas only a village and a fe\v hundred serfs in 
pa,vn the ,vorse. "
hen at rroeplitz the Duke of Courland brought 
fourteen lacqueys, each with four bags of florins, and challenged OUI' 
bank to play against the sealed bags, ,vhat did 've ask? 'Sir,' said 
,ve, ',ve have but eighty thousand florins in bank, or t,vo hundred 
thousand at three nlonths. If your highness's bags do not con+ain 
III ore than eighty thousand ,ve ,vill Ineet you.' And ,ve did; and 
after eleven hours' play, in which our bank was at one tiIne reduced 
to t,vo hundred and three ducats, ,ve won seventeen thousand florins 
of hÏIn. Is this not something like boldness? Does this profession 
not require skill, and perseverance, and bravery? Four crowned 
heads looked on at the ganle, and an imperial princess, ,,,hen I turned 
up the ace of hearts and made Paroli, burst into t
ars. No lllan on 
the European Continent held a higher position than Re(hnond Barry 
then; and 'when the Duke of Courland lost, he ,vas pleased to say 
that ,ve had 'v on nobly. And so 've lIad, and spent nobly 'what ,ve 
,von." This is very grand, and is put as an eloquent nlan ,vouid pu; 
it ,vha really wished to defend gambling. 
The rascal, of course, comes to a miserable end, but the tone of thß 
narrative is continued throughout. He is brought to live at last ,vith 
his old lllother in the Fleet prison, on a ,vretcheq, annuity of fifty 
pounds per annU11l, ,vhich she has saved out of the general 'wreck, 
and there he dips of delirium tre11lens. For an assumed tone of con. 
tinued irony, Inaintained through the long lllellloir of a life, never be. 
cOIning teàious, neyer unnatural, astounding us rather by its natural. 
ness, I know nothing equal to Barry Lyndon. 
As one reads, one sOl1letinles is struck by a conviction that this O} 
the other ,vriter has thoroughly liked the work on ,vhich he is en.. 
gaged. There is a gusto about 11Ís passages, a liveliness in the lan, 
guage, a spring in the motion of the \vords, an eagerness of description, 
n lilt, if I may so call it, in the progress of the narrative, ,vhich Illakes 
the reader feel that the author has hiInself greatly enjoyed what he 
has ,vritten. He has evidently gone on ,vith his ,vorl\: without any 
sellse of,veariness or doubt; and the ,vords have come readily to hÍIll. 
So it has been ,vith Barry Lyndon. " l\Iy mind w'as filled "'full ,vith 
those blackguards," Thackeray once said to a friend. It is easy 
enough to see that it ,vas so. In the passage \vhich I have above 
quoted, his Inind ,vas running over ,vith the idea that a rascal might 
be so far gone in rascality as to be in love with his O,vn trade 
This was the last of Thackeray's long stories in Fraser. I have 
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given oy no means a complete catalogue of his contributions to the 
nlagazine, but I have perhaps Inentioneil those which are best kno'wn. 
There \vere many short pieces which have no\v been collected in his 
'works, such as Little Travels and Roadside Sketcllel
, and the Garìnfl
 
Lilllense, in \.vhich the poet is supposed to be detained at Lille by 
'\vant of Bloney. There are others which I think are not to be found 
in the collected '\vorks, such as a Box of Nocels by Titma1'sh and Tit- 
'lnarl5h in the Picture Galleries. After the nanle of Titmarsh had been 
once assunled it \vas generally used in the papers \vhich he sent to 
Fra8fT. 
Thackeray's connection '\vith Punch began in 1843, and, as far as I 
can learn, Jliss Tîck!etúby's Lectu1
es on English History was his first 
contribution. Tl1f'Y, however, have not been found '\vorthy of a place 
in the collected edition. His short pieces during a long period of his 
life \vere so nUll1erOUS that to have brought thenl aU 
ogether would 
have '\veighted his 1110re ÌInportant '\vorks ,vith too great an anlount of 
extraneous nlatter. The saIne lady, l\Iiss Tickletoby, gave a series of 
lectures. There ,vas Tlw IIisto1'Y of the next F1
ench Re'folution, and 
The 1Vallderings of our Fat Contl'ibutoT-tbe first of \vhich is, and 
the latter is not, perpetuated in his worl{s. Our old friend Je
unes 
Yellow.plush, or De la Pluche-for \ve cannot for a mOlnent doubt 
that he is the saIne J eanles-is very prolific, and as excellent in his or- 
thography, his sense, and satire, as ever. These papers began \vith 
Tlw Lucky Speculator. He lives in The Albany; he hires a 
broughanl; and is devoted to l\Iiss En1ily Flhnsey, the daughter of 
Sir George, who had been his Inaster-to the great injury of poor 

Iaryanne, the fello\v-servant who had loved hinl in his kitchen days. 
Then there follows that wonderful ballad, Jcame.f5 of Backley Square. 
D pon this he writes an angry letter to P'unch, dated fron} his chanl- 
bel's in The Albany: "lIas a regular subscriber to your alIlusing 
papPI', I beg leaf to state that I should never have done so had Isup- 
posed that it ,vas your 'abbit to igspose the lnistaries of privit life, 
and to hinger the delligit feelings of ulnhle individyouls like my- 
spIt" He writes in his own defence, both as to 
Iaryanne and to 
the share-dealing by which he had made his fortune; and he ends 
\vith declaring his right to the position which he holds. " You are 
corrict in stating that I anl of hancient N ormin faIn'ly. This is more 
than Peal can say, to ,vhcHnb I applied for a barnetcy ; but the prÌ1ll- 
mier being of lo\v igstraction, natrally stikles for his hordeI'. " And 
the letter is signed "Fitzjanles De la Pluche." Then follows hi
 
diary, beginning '\vith a description of the \vay he rushed into Punch's 
office, declaring his misfortunes, when losses had conle upon hinl. 
" I \vish to be paid for my contri1>e\vtions to your paper. Sucknl- 
stances is altered with TIle." \Vhereupon he gets a cheque upon 
l\Iessrs. PUInp and Aldgate, and has hirnself carried a \vay to new 
speculations. He leaves his diary behind him
 and Punclt surrep 
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titiously publishes it. There is much in the diary \vhich conIes from 
Thackeray's very heart. \Vho does not remenIber his indignation 
against Lord Bareacres? "I gave the old llulnbug a few shares out of 
nlY o'vn pocket. ' There, old Pride,' says I, , I like to see you do,vn 
on your knees to a footn1an. There, old Pon1posity! Take fifty 
pounds. I like to see you conle cringing and begging for it.' "\Vhen- 
ever I see him in a vpry public place, I take nlY change for IllY Inoney. 
I digg hiln in the ribbs, or clap his padded old shoulders. I call hhn 
, Bareacres, myoId brick.' and I see hhn ,vince. It does lny 'art good." 
It does Thackeray's heart good to pour hÏ111
elf out in indignation 
against SOlne imaginary Bareacres. lIe blows off his steanI ,vith such 
eagerness that he forgets for a tÍIlle, or nearly forgets, his cacography. 
Then there are" Jealll=-s on Tin1e Bargings," "Jean1es on the Gauge 
Question, " "
Ir. J ealnes again." Of all our author's heroes J eanIes 
is perhaps the lnost alnusing. There is not 1l1uch in that joke of bad 
spt'lling, and ,ve should have been inclined to say beforehand, that 
]\1rs. l\lalaprop had done it so ,veIl and so sufficipntly, that no repe- 
tition of it 'would be received ,vith great favour. Like other dishes
 
it depends upon the cooking. Jealnes, with his "suckn1stances," 
high or lo\v, ,viII be immortal. 
There ,vere Tlte Travel8 in London, a long series of them; and 
then P'llnclt'.
 Prize Noveli.'3ts, in which Thackeray Í1nitates the lan- 
guage and plots of Bulwer, Disraeli, Charles Lever, G. P. H,. JanIes, 
.1\lrs. Gore, and Cooper, the AnlPrican. They are all excellent; per- 
haps Codlingshy is the best. J\Iencloza, when he is fighting ,vith the 
bargelnan, or drinking \vith Codlingsby. or receiving Louis Philippe 
in his rOOins, seelns to have COlne direct froln the pen of our PrenlÍer. 
Phil Fogerty's jun1p, and the younger and the elder horselllen, as they 
COlne riding into the story, one in his armour and the other ,vith his 
feathers, have the very savour and tone of Lever and Jalnes ; but 
then the 8avour and the tone are not so piquant. I kno,v nothing in 
the ,vayof Ílnitation to equal Codlingsby, if it be not the tale of Drury 
Lane, hy 'V. S. in the Rejected Add1'esses, of which it is said that 
\Valter Scott declared that he must have written it hin1splf. '-rhe 
scene between Dr. Franklin, Louis X'TI., 
Iarie Antoinettt-', anà Tatua, 
the chief of thp Nose-rings, as told in The Stars and Stripes, is per- 
fect in its way, but it fails as being a caricature of Cooper. The 
caricaturist has been carried a,vay beyond and above his model, by 
his o\\'n sense of fun. 
Of the ballads ,vhi
h appeared in Punch I will speak else,vhere, as 
I 11lust give a separate short chapter to our author's power of versifi- 
cation; but I HUlst say a word of TIle Snob Papers, ,vhich were at 
the tÍIne the n10st popular and the best kno,vn of all rrhackeray's con- 
tributions to Punch. I think that perhaps they ,vere Inore charming, 
more piquant, more apparently true, ,vhen they came out one after 
another in the periodical, than they are no,vas collected together. I 
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think that one at a thne 'would be better than manv. And I think 
that the first half in the long list of 3nobs ,vould ilave been more 
11lanifestly snobs to us than they are no,v ,vith the spcond half of the 
list appended. In fact, there are too many of them, till the reader is 
driven to tell hÎInself that the 11leaning of it all is that Adam's falnily 
is fronl first to last a fanlily of snobs. " First," says Thackeray, in 
preface, "the ,yorld ,vas lllade; then, as a nlatter of course, snobs; 
they existed for years and years, and were no 11lore kno,vn than 
All1erica. But presently-in gens patebat tell us-the people bpcalne 
darkly a\vare that there ,vas such a race. Not above five-an(l-t\venty 
years since, a naIne, an e:x:pressive monosyllable, arose to designate 
that case. That nalne has spread over England like railroads su hse- 
qupntly ; snobs are kllo,vn and recognised throughout an elnpire on 
,yhich I ain given to understand the sun never sets. Punch appears 
at the right season to chronicle t
1('ir history; and tho indiviJual 
conles forth to ,vrite that history in Punch. 
" I have-and for this gift I congratulate 11l)'-self ,vith a deep and 
abiding thankfulness-an eye for a snob. If the truthful is the beauti- 
ful, it is beautiful to study even the snobbish-to track snobs through 
history as certain little dogs in I-Ianlpshire hunt out truffles; to sink 
shafts in society, and COlne upon rich veins of snob-ore. Snobbish- 
ness is like Death, in a quotation from IIorace, ,vhich I hope you never 
heard, 'beating ,vith equal foot at poor luen's doors, and kicking at 
the gates of elllperors.' It is a great Inistake to judge of snobs 
lightly, and think they exist RInong the ]o,ver classes Inerely. An iUl- 
lnense percentage of snobs, I believe, is to be found in every rank of 
this nlortallife. You lnust not judge hastily or vulgarly of snobs; 
to do so sho'''s that you are yourself a snob. I myse:f have been 
taken for one." 
The sfate of Thackeray's nlind when he commenced his delineations 
of snobbery is here accurately depicted. Written, as these papers 
,vere, for Punch, and \vritten, as they ,vere, by Thackeray, it ,vas a 
necessity that every idea put forth should be given as a joke, and that 
the satire on society in general should be 'v rapped up in burlesque ab- 
surdity. But not the less eager and serious was his intention. 'Vhen 
he tells us, at the end of the first chapter, of a certain Colonel Snob- 
ley, whonl he 11let at " Bagnigge \Vells," as he says, and ,vith ,vho}l1 
he ,vas so disgusted that he determined to drive the lnan out of the 
house, we are ,veIl aware that he had 11let an offensive nlilitary geu- 
tlelllan-probab]y at rrunbridge. Gentlemen thus offensive, even 
though tamely offensive, were p8culiarly offensive to hhn. We pre- 
sume, by what fol]o,vs, that this gentlelllan, ig-norantly-for himself 
most unfortunately-spoke of Publicola. Thackeray was disgusted- 
disgusted that such a name should be lugged into ordinary conversa- 
tion at all, and then that a lnan should talk about a name with which 
he was so little acquainted as not to know how to pronounce it. The 
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man ,vas tlH
refore a snob, and ought to be put down; in aU ,vhic11 I 
think that rrhackerHY ,vas unnecessarily hard on the nlan, and gave 
him too nIuch iInportance. 
So it "ras with hinl in his ,vItole intercourse ,vith snobs-as he calls 
them. He sa\v sonlething that was distasteful, and a man instantly 
became a snob in his estÌ1nation. " But you can dra,v," a Juan once 
said to him, there having been sonle discussion on the subject of 
rrhackeray's art po,vers. The Ulan lneant no doubt to be civil, but 
nleant also to imply that for the purpose needed the dra\ving was good 
enough-a Blatter on which he ,vas cOlnpetent to forIH an opinion. 
Thackpray instantly put the IHan down as a snob for flattering hinl. 
The little courtesies of the \vorld and the little discourtesies becalne 
snobbish to hiIn. A man could Hot \vear his hat, or carry his ulnbrella, 
or Inount his horse, ,vithout falling into SOlne error of snobbislll 
before his hypercritical eyes. S1. 
Iichael would have carried his ar- 
InOllr alniss, and St. Cecilia have been snobbish as she twanged her 
harp. 
I fancy that a policelllan considers that every Illan in the street 
,vould be properly" run in," if only all the truth about the luan had 
been kno'wn. The tinker thinks that every pot is unsound. The cob 
bIer doubts the stability of évery shoe. So at last it gl-ew to be th
 
case with Thackeray. There ,,-as lllore hope that the city should be 
saved because of its ten just men, than for society, if society \vere to 
depend on ten ,vho 'vere not snobs. All this arose fronl the kE'ennes
 
of his vision into that ,vhich ,vas really Hiran. But that keenness be- 
caIne so aggravated by the intenseness of lås search that the slightest 
speck of dust becalne to his eyes as a foul stain. Publicola, as ,ve 
saw, da!nned one poor Ulan to a ,vretched illlnH)rta1ity, and another 
\vas called pitilessly over the coals because he had n1Ìxed a grain of 
flattery ,vith a bushel of truth. Thackeray tells us that he 'V&S born 
to hunt out snobs, as certain dogs are trained to find truffles. But ,,'e 
can imagine that a dog, very cnergetic at producing truffles, and not 
finding then1 as plentiful as his heart desired, n1Ïght oceasional1y pro- 
duce roots ,vhich ,vere not genuine-nlight be carried on in his enpr- 
gies till to his senses every fungus-root bccanle a truffle. I think that 
there bas been sOlnething of this \vith our author's .snob-hunting, and 
that his zeal was at last grt-'ater than his discritnination. 
rl'he nature of the task ,vhich caIne upon hinl nlade this fault al- 
most unavoidable. \Vhen a hit is Illade, :;;ay ,vith a piece at a theatre, 
ûr \vith a set of illustrations, or ,vith a series )f papers on this or the 
other subjcct-,vhen son1ething- of this kind has suited the taste of the 
monlent, and g-ratified the public, there i.s a natural inclination on the 
part of those ,vho are interested to continue that ,vhich has Leen found 
to be good. It pays and it pleases, and it seenlS to suit everybody. 
Then it is continued usque ad nauseanl. 'Ve see it in everything. 
"\Vhen the king said he liked partridges, partridges were served him 
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pvery day. 
its big :ruen. 
to be added. 
'Ve can imagine that even P unclt may occasionally be at a loss for 
subjects \vherewith to delight its readers. In fact, Tlte Snob Papers 
\vere too good to be brought to an end, and therefore there \vere forty- 
five of them. A dozen \vould have been better. As he him
elf sa \'8 
in his last paper, " for a mortal year we have been together flattering 
and abusing the lnnnan race." It was exactly that. Of course \Ve 
know-everybody always kno\vs-that a bad specÏ1nen of his order 
Inay be found in every division of society. rrhere JnRY be a snob king, 
a snob parson, a snob :rnelnber of parlialnent, a snob grocer, tailor, 
goldsl1Úth, and the like. But that is not what has been 11leant. 'Ve 
did not \vant a special satirist to tell us \vhat ,ve all knew before. 
Had snobbishness been divided for us into its various attributes and 
characteristics, rather than attributed to variou
 classes, the end 
sought-the exposure, naluely, of the evil-\vould have been' better 
attainpd. The snobbishness of flattery, oÎ falsehood, of co\vardice, 
lying, thne-serving, nloney-\vorship, ,vould have been perhaps at- 
tacked to a better purpose than that of kings, priests, soldiers, lner- 
e hants, or 1l1en of letters. The assault as nlade by Thackeray seenlS 
to have been Inade on the profession generally. 
The paper on clerical snobs is intended to be essentially gpnerous 
and is ended bv an allusion to certain old clerical friends \vhich has a 

weet tone of tenderness in it. " Ho,v should he ,vIlo kno\vs you, not 
respect yon or your c
t1ling? }\fay this pen never \vrite a penny\vorth 
again if it ever casts ridicule upon either." But in the lnean tÏ1ue he 
has thrown his stone at the covetousness of bishops, because of cer- 
tain Irish prelates w 110 died rich II1any years before he \vrote. The 
insinuation is that bishops generally take nlore of the loaves and fishes 
than they onght, \vhereas the fact is that bishops' incomes are gt-'ner- 
ally so insufficient for the requirenlents denlanded of theIll, that a 
feeling prevails that a c1ergYlnan to be fit for a bishopric should have 
a private inconle. He attacks the snobbishnf'ss of thp universities, 
showing us ho\v one c1ass of young llH:'n consists of fello\v-coul1l1oners, 
\"ho ,veal' lace and drink \vine ,vith thf'iJ' 11leals, and another class con- 
sists of sizars, or servitors, ,vho ,vear badges, as being poor, and are 
never allowed to take their food \vith their fello\v-stndents. That ar- 
rangements fit for past times are no
 fi
 for these is true 
nough. Con- 
sequently, they should gradually be '
hanged, and from day to day are 
changed. But there is no sl100bishnes
 in this. Was the fello,v-conl- 
1110ner a snob \vhen 11"'" acted in accordance with the custClfi of hi
 
rank and stanGing? or the sizar ,vh
 accf'pted aid in achieving that 
education which he could not have got ,vithout it? or the tutor of the 
college, Wl10 carried out the rules entrusted to him? There are t\VO 
military snobs, Rag and Famish. One is a swindler, and the other a 


The ,vorld \vas pleased ,vith certain ridiculous portraits of 
rfbe big Inen ,vere soon used up, and the little Ulen had 
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debaunched young idiot. No doubt they are both snobs, and one has 
been, while the other is, an officer. But there is, I think, not an nn- 
fairness so much as an absence of intuition, in attaching to soldiers 
especially t\VO vices to \vhich all classes are open. Rag was a gam- 
l)ling snob, aud FanlÏsh a drunken snob; but they were not specially 
military snobs. There is a chapter devoted to dinner-giving snobs, 
in \vhich I think the doctrine laid down will not hold \vater, and 
therefore that the snobbisln imputed is not proved. " Your usual 
style of meal," says the satirist-" "that is plenteous, cOlllfortable, 
and in its perfection-should be that to which you \VelCOlne your 
friends." Then there is something said about the "BrUlll1nagelll 
plate pomp," and we are told that it is right that dukes should give 
grand dinners, but that \ve-of the middle class..-should entertain our 
friends \vith the sinlplicity which is customary with us. In all this 
tbere is, I think, a mistake. The duke gives a grand dinner because 
he thinks his friends "\villlike it ; sitting down when alone \vith the 
duchess, we nlay suppose, \vith a retinue and grandeur less than that 
which is arrayed for gala occasions. So is it with :1\11'. Jones, \vho is 
no snob because he provides a costly dinner-if he can afford it. 
He does it because he thinks his friends will like it. It lllay be 
that the grand dinner is a bore-and that the leg of mutton, "\vith 
plenty of gravy and potatoes all hot. would be nicer. I generally 
prefer the leg of mutton lllyself. But I do not think that snob- 
bery is involved in the other. A man, no doubt, may be a snob in 
giving a dinner. I am not a snob because for the occasion I eke 
out my own dozen silver forks "rith plated \vare; but if I make 
believe that my plated \vare is true silver, then I am a snob. 
:n that nlatter of association with our betters-\ve will for the 
moment presume that gentlenlen and ladies with titles or great 
wealth are our betters-great and delicate questions arise as to what 
is snobbery and what is not, in speaking of which Thackeray becomes 
very indignant, and explains the intensity of his feelings as thor- 
oughly by a charnling little picture as hy his words. It is a pi
ture 
of Queen Elizabeth as she is about to trample \vith disdain on the 
coat which that snob Raleigh is thro\ving for her use on the 
lud be- 
fore her. This is intended to typify the lo\v parasite nature of the 
Englishman \v hich has been described in the previous page or two. 
H And of these calm moralists "-it nlatters not for our present pur- 
pose who ,vere the Illora1ists in question-" is there one, I \vonder, 
whose heart ,vould 110t throb with pleasure if he could be sepn 
\valking arm-in-arlll with a couple of dukes down Palll\lall? No; it 
is impossible, in our condition of society, not to be sOll1etimes a snob." 
And 2.gain: "IIow should it be otherwise in a country \vhere lord- 
olatry is part of our creed, and where our children are brought up to 
respect the C Peerage J as the Englisl11nan's second Bible?" Then 
follows the wonderfully graphic picture of Queen Elizabeth and 
Raleigh 
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In nIl this Thackeray has been carried away from t1le truth by his 
hatred for a certain meanness of ,vhich there are no doubt examples 
enough. As for Raleigh, I think 've have ahvays sympathised ,vitlt 
the young man, instead of despising him, because he felt on the inl- 
pulse of the moment that nothing was too good for the ,voman and 
the queen combined. The idea of getting something- in return fo: 
his coat could hardly have come so quick to him as that impulse in 
favour of royalty and 'wo1uanhood. If one of us to-day should See 
the queen passing, would he not raise his hat, and assunle, uncon- 
sciously, sOInething of an altered denleanour because of his reverence 
for majesty'! In doing so he ,vould have no Illean desire for gt'tting 
anything. The throne and its occupant are to hinl honourable, and 
he honours the1n. There is surely no greater Inistake than to' su p- 
pose that reverence is snobbishness. I Ineet a great man in the 
street, and some chance having brought Ineto his kno\vledge, he stops 
and says a word to nle. Anl I a snob because I feel myself to be 
graced by llÍs notice? Surely not. And if his acquaintance goes fur- 
ther and lle asks Ine to dinner, aln I not entitled so far to think well 
of myself because I have been found ,vort11y. of his society? 
'rhey who have raised then1selves in tlie world, and they, too, 
,vho
je position has enabled thenl to receive all "that estimation can 
give, all that society can furnish, all that intercourse with the great 
can give, are more likely to be pleasant companions than they who 
11ave been less fortunate. That picture of two companion dukes in 
Pall 
Ial] is too gorgeous for hUlllbll eye to endure. A Inan wouhl 
be scorched to cinders by so much light, as he would be crushed Ly 
a Rae}, of sovereigns even though he 111ight be allo\ved to have theul 
if he could carry them a\vay. But there can be no doubt that a peer 
taken at randol1l as a companion ,vould be preferable to a clerk froIl1 
the counting-house-taken at random. The clerk might turn out a 
scholar on your hands, and the peer no better than a. poor spendthrift; 
Lut the chances are the othe-r way. 
A tuft-hunter is a snob, a paradise is a snob, the D1an who aUo,vs 
the nlanhood ,vitl1Ín hiIn to be R,ved by a coronet is a snob. TIle Inan ,vho 
,vorships mere ,,?ealth is a snob. But so also is he who, in fear lest 
he should be called a snob, is afraid to seek the acquaintance-or if 
it come to speak of the acquaintance-of tho:5e ,v hose acquaintance is 
manifestly desirable. In an this I feel that Thackeray ,vas carried 
beJond the truth by his intense desire to put down what is mean. 
It is in truth well for us ßll to know ,vhat constitutes snobbism,' 
and I think that Thackeray, had he not been driven to dilution and 
diJation, could have told us. If you 'will keep your llands from pick- 
ing and stealing, and your tongue fronl evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering. you will not be a snob. The lesson HeelDS to be simple, 
and perhaps a Jitt1e trite, but if you look into it, it will be found to 
contain nearly all that 
 necessary. 
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But tIle excellence of each individual picture as it i
 drawn is not 
the less striking because there may be found SOllle fault with the 
series as a ,vhole. 'Vhat can excel the telling of the story of Captain 
Shindy at his club-,yhich is, I Innst own, as true as it is graphic? 
Captain Shindy is a real snob. '" Look at it, sir; is it cooked? 
Snlell it, sir. Is it llleat fit for a gentleman? ' he roars out to the 
ste,,'ard, ,vho standß trelubling- before hiIn, and ".ho in yain tplls hiIn 
that the Bishop of BulJocksmithy has just had three froIll the same 
loin." The telling as regards Captain Shindy is excpllent, but the 
side-long attack upon the episcopate is cruel. ".AJI th@ ,,,,aiters in 
the club are huddled round the captain's mutton-chop. He roars out 
the most horrible curses at John for not bringing the pickles. He 
utters the lllOSt dreadful oaths because rrholnas has not arrived ,vith 
the Harvey sauce. Peter conles tunlbling with the "rater jug over 
Jeames, who is bringing the' glittering canisters with bread." 
* * * * * * * * * * 
"Poor Mrs. Shindy and the children are, mean,vhile, in dingy 
lodgings some\vhere, \vaited upon by a charity girl in pattens." 
rrhe visit to Castle Carabas, and the housekeeper's description of 
the wonders of the falniw mansion, is as good. '" The Side En- 
trance and 'An,' says the housek('eper. ' The hal1igator hover the 
mantelpi
ce ,vas brought hOlne by Hadnliral St. l\Iichaels, ,vhen a 
fa pting ,vith Lord I-Ianson. The harnls on the cheers is the hanns of 
the Carabas fanlily. The great 'all is seventy feet in lenth, fifty-six 
in breath, and thirty-eight feet 'igh. The carvings of the chimlies, 
representing the buth of Venus and 'Ercules and 'Eyelash, is by Van 
Chislulll, the most fanlous sculpture of his hage and country. The 
ceiJing, by Calinlanco, represents Painting, Harchitecture, and l\fusic 
-the naked felHale figure ,vith the barrel-organ-introducing George, 
first Lord Carabas, to the Telnple of the I\luses. The ,vinder orna- 
Inents is by Vanderputty. The floor is Patagonian marble; and the 
chandelier in the centre ,vas presented to Lionel, second 111arquis, by 
Le,vy the Sixteenth, whose 'ead ,vas cut hoff in the French Revolu- 
tiOll. 'Ve now henter the South Gallery,'" etc., etc. All of which is 
very good fun, with a dash of truth in it also as to the snobbery- 
only in this it ,viII be necessary to be quite sure 'where the snobbery 
lies. If my Lord Carabas has a " buth of Venus," beautiful for all 
eyes to see, thf're is no snobbery, only good-nature, in the sho\ving it ; 
nor is there snobbery in going to see it, if a beautiful" buth of Ve- 
nus" has chaflns for you. If you nlerely want to see the inside of a 
lord's house, and the lord is puffed up \vith the pride of showing his, 
then there will be two snobs. 
Of all those papers it may be said that each has that quality of a 
pearl about it \vhich in the previous chapter I endeavoured to explain. 
In each some little point is nlade in excellent language, so as to charm 
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by its neatness, incision, and droIlery. But The Snob Papers had 
better be read separately, and not taken in the hnnp. 
Thackeray ceased to ,vrite for P'll nch in 1852, either entirely or 
abllost so. 


CH....:\.PTER III. 


VANITY FAIR. 


SO
IETHTNG lIas been said, in the hiographical chapter, of tIle \vay in 
\vhich Vanity Fair 'was produ(:;ed, and of the period in the author's 
]ife in \vhich it \vas ,vritten. He had becollle fanlous-to a liInited 
extent-by the exquisite nature of his contribntion
 to periodicals; 
but he desired to do sOlnething larger, sOlnething gr{'ater, 
(nnething, 
perhaps, less ephpllleral. For though BaJ'TY Lyndon and others hayf' 
not proved to be ephemeral!) 
t ,vas thug that he regarded then!. III 
this spirit he ,vpnt to ,vork and wrote 17(( nit '/ }i'aÙ'. 
It lllay be as well to speak first of the fatfÍts ,vhich \vere attributpù 
to it. It ,vas said that the good peo
Jle \yt're all fools, and that the 
clever people \Vere aU knaves. \\-Then the critics-the talking critics 
as \vell a
 the writing critics-began to discuss Vanity Fair, thele 
had already grown up a feeling as to Thackeray as an author-that 
he \vas one ,yho ID.d taken up the business of castigating- the vices of 
the \vorld. Scott had dealt with the heroics, \vhpther displayed in his 
Flora 
lacI VOl'S or I\feg l\Ierrilieses, in his I van hoes or Ochi1trf'E's. 
l\1iss Edgeworth had been 1110ral; :\liss A usten conventional; Eul WPl" 
had been poetical and sentimental; l\larryatt and Lever had hPPll 
funny and pugnacious, ahvays ,vith a dash of gallantry, displaying 
funny llayal and funny nlÏlitary life; and Dickens had already Lt'- 
con1e great in painting the virtues of the lower orders. But by an 
tlwse SCHne kind of virtue had been sung, though it 111ight bt' only t11<-, 
virtue of riding a 110rse or fighting a duel. Even Eugene Aranl a11(l 
Jack Sheppard, ,,,ith WhOUl Thackeray found so Inuch ÏauIt, Wt'ie 
intended to be fine fel1o\vs, though they broke into houses and COB}- 
lllitted murders. The primary object of all those 'writers was to 
create an interest by exciting sYlnpathy. To enhance Ollr syul]mthy 
personages "-ere introducpd \vho ,vere very vile indet- d-as Buckla w, 
in the guise of a lover, to ht'lghten our fpe1ings for Ravens\vood anù 
Lucy; as \Yild, 3S a thief-taker, to make us lllore anxious for the sav- 
ing of Jack; as Ralph Kicklehy, to pile up the pity for his niece 
Kate. But each of these novelists lllÍght have appropriately begun 
with an A-rma 'Viru'J1
que cano. The song was to be of sOlnething 
god-like-even with a Peter Siluple. With Thackeray it had been 
altogether dIfferent. Alas, alas! the meanness of human wishes j 
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the poorness of human results! That had been his tone. There can 
he no doubt that the heroic had appeared contemptible to him, as 
being untrue. The girl "vho had deceived her papa and Inalnnia 
seenled 1110re probable to him than she who perished under the 
\villo\v-tree froln sheer love-as given in the !ast chapter. "rhy 
sing- songs that are false? 'Yhy tell of Lucy Ashtons and Kate 
NickleLys, wh('n prt'tty girls, let then1 he eYer so beautiful, can be 
silly anù sly? \Vhy pour philosophy out of the Inouth of a fashion- 
able young gentlelnan like Pelhalll, seeing that young gentlen1en of 
that sort rarely, or 'we may say never, talk after that fashion? Why 
Inake a house- breaker a gallant, channing young fello\v, the truth being 
that house-breakers as a rule are as objectionaule in their manners as 
they are in their nlorals! Thackeray's lnind had in truth \vorked in 
thi5 ,vay, and he had becolne a satirist. That had been all very ,veIl 
for ji"l'ascr and PUllch
. but when his satire ,vas continued through a 
long no\'el, in twenty-four parts, readers-\vho do in truth like the 
heroic better than the \vicked-began to declare that this 'writer was 
no novelist, but only a cynic. 
Thence the question 
rises ,vhat a novel should be-which I \vill 
endeavour to discuss very shortly in a later chapter. But this special 
fault \vas certainly found \vith Vanity Fair at the time. Heroines 
should not only be beautiful, but should be endo\ved also with a quasi 
celestial grace-grace of dignity, propriety, and reticence. A heroine 
should hardly want to be Inarried, the arrangelnent being ahnost too 
lllulldane-and, should she be brought to consent to undergo such 
bond, because of its acknowledged utility, it should be at SOllIe period 
so distant as hardly to present itself to the nlind as a reality. Eating 
and drinking should be altogether indifferent to her, and her clothes 
should be picturesque rather than slnart, and that froln accident rather 
than dt->sign. Thackeray's Alnelia does not at all conle up to the de- 
scription here given. She is proud of having a lover, constantly de- 
claring to hprself and to others that he is "the greatest and the best 
of 111en "-'whereas the young gentlen1an is, in truth, a very little 
Jnan. She is not at all indifferent as to her finery, nor, as \ve see in- 
cidentally, to enjoying her slIppers at Vauxhall. She is anxious to 
be married-and as soon as possible. A hero, too, should be dignified 
and of a nohle presence; a luan ,vho, though he may be as poor as 
Nicholas Nickleby, should nevertheless be beautiful on an occasions, 
and never deficient in readiness, address, or self-assprtion. Vanity 
1!àir is specially declared by the author to be "a novel \vithout a 
hero," and therefore \ve have hardly a right to complain of deficipncy 
of heroic conduct in any of the ma
e characters. But Captain Dob- 
bin does becon1e the hero, and is deficient. '\Thy ,vas he caned Dob- 
bin, except to make hirll ridiculous? \Vhy is he so shanlefully ugly 

o shy, so a wk "yard '? 'Vhy ,vas he the son of a grocer '? Thackeray 
in so depicting hinl was determined to run counter to the recognised 
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taste of novel readers. .Llnd then again there was the feeling of 
anoth
r great fault. Let there be the virtuous in a novel and let 
there be thp vicious, the dignified and the undignified, the 
ublhl1e 
and the ridiculous-only let the virtuous, the dignified, and the sub- 
lime be in Lhe ascendant. Edith Bellenden, and Lord Evandale, and 
Jrlorton himself ,vould be too stilted, ,vere they not enlivened by Mause, 
and Cuddie, and Poundtext. But here, in this novel, the vicious and 
the absurd have been lllade to be of 1110re ÏInportance than the good 
and the noble. Becky Sharp and Ra,vdon Cnnvley are the real hero- 
ine and hero of the story. It is ,vith thelll that the reader is called 
upon to interest hiIllselr: It is of them he will think ,vhen hp is read- 
ing the book. It is by then1 that he ,viII judge the book ,vhen he has 
read it. There ,vas r
o doubt a feeJing ,vith the public that tl
f)ugh 
satire may be very ,veIl in its place, it should not be made the back- .. 
bone of a 'york so long anù so Ï111portallt as this. A short story such 
as Catherine or Barry Lyndon 111ight be pronounced to have been 
called for by the iniquitips of an outs:de world; but this seemed to 
the readers to have been addressed ahnost to themselves. No,v luen 
and 'VOluen like to be painted as Titian ""ould have painted them, or 
Raffaelle-not as Reulbrandt, or even Rubens. 
'Yhether the ideal or the real is the best fOrIll of a novel may be 
questioned, Lut there can be no doubt that as there are novelists ,vIlo 
cannot descend froln the bright heaven of the imagination to ,valle 
,vith their feet upon the earth, so there are others to whom it is not 
given to soar an10ng c1ouùs. The reader must please hirnself, and 
Inake his selection if he cannot enjoy both. There are Inal1Y who 
are carried into a heaven of pathos by the ,voes of a l\Iaster of Ra- 
vens,vood, ,vho fail altogether to be touched by the enduring con- 
stancy of a Dobbin. There are others-and I ,viII not say but they 
may enjoy the keenest delight which literature can give-who can.. 
not eluploy their lllinds on fiction unless it be conveyed in poetry. 
"
ith Thackeray it ,vas essential that the representations Inade by hiIn 
should be, to his o\vn thinking, life-like. A Dobbin seen1ed to hiIn 
to be such a one as lllÏght probably be 111et \vith in the ,vorld, \vhereas 
to his thinking- a Havenswood ,vas siInply a creature of the imagina- 
tion. lIe.. ,vould have said of such, a
 ,ve 'would 
ay of fpluale facps 
by Raffaelle. that 'VOlllen ,vould like to be like theIl1, but are not like 
them. I\Ien llÚght like to be like Ravens wood, and \yonlen may 
dream of ll1en so formed and constituted, but such n1cn do not exist. 
Dobbins do, and therefore Thackeray chose to ,vrite of a Dobbin. 
So also of the preference given to Becky Sharp and to Ra ,vdon 
Crawley. Thackeray thought that more can be done by exposing the 
vices than extolling the virtues of mankind. No doubt he had a 
more thorough beliëf in the one than in the other. The Dobbins he 
did encounter-seJdom ; the lla\vdon Crawleys very often. He sa\v 
around him 
o much that ,vas Inean! lIe vIas hurt so often by the 
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little vanities of people! It ,vas thus that he ,vas driven to that 
overthoughtfulness about snobs of which I have spoken in the last 
chapter. It thus becanle natural to hiln to insist on the thing ,vhich 
he hated with unceasing assiduity, and onl.v to break out no\v and 
ag-ain into a rapture of love for tbe true nobility \vhich ,vas dear to 
hini-as he did \vith the character of Captain Dobbin. 
It lllust be added to all this, that, before he has done ,vith his snob 
or his knave, he \vill generally ,veave in some little trait of hnnlanity 
by ,vhich the sinner shalllJe relieved from the absolute darkness of 
utter iniquity. He deals 'with no Varneys or Dt'puty-Shepherds, all 
villany and all lies, because the snobs and knaves IH
 had seen had 
never been all snob or all knave. Even Shindy probaLly had sonle 
feeling for the poor \VOIllan he left at hOl11e. Rawdon Cra\vley lo,oed 
his wicked ,vife dearly, and there were 1l10lnents even with her in 
,vhich some redeen1Ïng trait half reconciles her to the re:lder. 
Such ,vere the faults \vhich ,vere found in Vanity Fair
. but 
though the faults ,vere found freely, the book was read by all. 
Tho
e "oho are old enough can ,veIl renlelnber the effect ,vhich it had, 
and the ,velcoIlle which ,vas given to the different nUlllbers as they 
app
ared. Though the story is vague and \vandering, clearly com- 
menced without any idea of an ending, yet there is sOlnething in the 
telling ,vhich Inakes every portion of it perfect in itself. There are 
ab
urdities i... it which ,vould not be adnlitted to anyone \vho had not 
a peculiar gift of nutking even his absurdities delightful. No school- 
girl who ever lived ,,'ould have thro\vn back her gift-book, as Re- 
bl;3cca did the" dixonary," out of the carriage windo\v as she ,-vas 
taken a\vay from school. But who does not love that scene wIth 
which the novel COIluuellces '? How could such a girl as AUlelia Os- 
borne have got herself into such society as that in 'which we see her 
at Vauxhall? But \ve forgive it all because of the telling. And then 
there is that cro\vning absurdity of Sir Pitt Crawley and his estab- 
Jishment. 
I never could understand how Thackeray in his first serious at- 
tenlpt could have dared to subject hinlself and Sir Pitt Cra\vley to 
the critics of the time. Sir Pitt is a baronet, a n1an of large property, 
and in Parliament, to \vhonl Becky Sharp goes as a governess at tlH
 
pnd of a delightful visit 'vith her friend Aluelia Sedley, on leaving 
l\Iiss Pinkerton's school. The Sedley carriage takes her to Sir Pitt's 
door. "\Vhen the bell ,vas rung a head appeared between the inter- 
stices of the dining-roon1 shutters, and the door ,vas opened by a llian 
in drab ùreeches and gaiters, \vith a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, a leering red 
face, a pair of twinkling gray eyes, and a mouth perpetually on the 
grin. 
" I This Sir Pitt Crayley's?' says John from the box. 
II I E' es,' says the man at the door J with a nod. 
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CC C Hand down these 'ere trunks there,' said John. 
cc c Hand 'em dO\Yll yonrse]f,' said the porter." 
But John on the box declines to do this, as he cannot leave his horses. 
"The bald-headed Illan, taking his hands out of his breeches' 
pocl\:ets, ad vanced on this sunlnlons, and throwing l\Iiss Sharp's trunk 
over his 
houlder, carried it into the house." Then Becky is shown 
into the house, and a disluantled dining-roonl is described, into \vhich 
she is led by the dirty man \vith the trunk. 


Two kitchen chairs, and a round table. and an attenuated old poker and tongs, 
were. however, gatherpd round the tìreplace, as was a sauce-pan over a feeble, sput- 
tering fire, There was a bit of cheese and bread and a tIn candlestick on the table, 
and a little black porter ill a pint pot. 
., Had your dinner, I 8uppo
e ?', This was said. by him of the bald head. "It is 
not too warm for you? LIke a drop of beer?" 
.. \Vhere IS Sir Pitt Crawley?" said 
hss Sharp, majestically. 
"He. he! Tm Sir t-itt Crawle
. Rek'lect you owe me a lJint for bringing down 
your lugga!:!e. He. he! ask Tinker if lain t," 
The lady" addres:o:ed as ,Mrs. Tinker at this moment made her appearance, with a 
pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she had been despatched a mInute before 
1\Iis8 Sharp's arrival, and she handed the artIcles over to Su Pitt, who had taken his 
seat by the fire. 
"Where's the farden ?" said he. U I gave you three half-pence; where's the 
chanO'e old Tinker ?" 
., rf'here," replied .Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin. "It's only baronets as 
cares about farthlllgs.'. 
. 
Sir Pitt Cra\vley has ahvays been to me a stretch of audacity 'which 
I have been unable to understand. But it has been accepted; and 
from this conUllencenlent of Sir Pitt Crawley have grown the won- 
derful characters of the Crawley fainily-old l\liss Cra\vJey, the 
worldly, \vicked, pleasure-loving aunt; the Rev. Bnte Cra\vley and 
his wife, who are quite as worldly; the sal1ctirnonious elder S011, who 
in truth is not less so ; and Rawdon, ,,,ho ultinlatply beCOIl1eS Becky's 
husband-who is the bad hero of the book, as Dobbin is the good 
hero. They are adnlÍrable ; but it is quite clear that Thackeray had 
known nothing of what was cODling about thenl when he cau
ed Sir 
Pitt to eat his tripe with 
1rs. Tinker in the London dining-roanl. 
There is a doub]e story running through the book. the parts of 
which are but lightly ,voven together, of which the former tells us the 
life and adventures of that singular young- wonlan, Becky Sharp; and 
the other the troubles and u1tiInate success of our noblt. hero, Cap- 
tain Dohbin. Though it be true that readers prefer, or pretend to 
prefer, the rornantic to the COlnlllon in their novels, and conlplain òf 
pages \vhich are defiled with that which is low, yet I find that the 
absurd, the ludicrous, and even the evil, leave llH}re inlpre
sion be- 
hind thenl than the grand, the bf'Rutiful, or eVf'n the good. Donlinie 
Sampsün, Dugald Dalgetty, and Bothwell are, I think, III ore relneln- 
bered than Fergus Maclvor, than Ivanhoe hiInself, or 1\11'. But]er the 
minister. It certainly came to pass that, in spite of the critics" Becky 
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Sharp became the first attraction in Vanity Fair. "Then we speak 
no\v of Vanity Fair, it is always to Becky that our thoughts recur. 
She fias made a position for herself in the \vorlù of fiction, anù is ono 
of our established personages. 
I have already said h.o\v she left school, thro\ving the "dixonary" 
out of the \vindo\v, like dust froin her feet, and "ras taken to spend 
a few halcyon \veeks with her friend Anlelia Sedley, at, the Sedley 
mansion in Russel1 Square. There she meets a brother Sedley hon10 
from India-the Ì1uIllortal Jos-at \VhOnl she began to set her hither
 
to untried cap. fIere 'we become acquainted both \vith the Sedley 
and with the Osborne fanlÍlies, with all their domestic affections and 
domestic snobbery, and have to confess that the snobbery is stronger 
than the affection As \ve desire to love AIne1ia 
edley, 'we \vish that 
the people around her ,vere less vulgar or less selfish-especially we 
\vish it in regard to that handson1e young- feno\v, George Osborne, 
wholn she loves \vith her \vhole heart. But with Jos Sedley \\Te are 
inclined to be content, though he be fat, purse- proud, a\vk\vard, 1\ 
drunkard, and a co\vard, because \ve do not want anything better for 
Becky. Becky does not "'ant anything better for herself, because 
the man has nloney. She has been born a pauper. She knows her- 
self to be but ill qualified to set up as a beauty-though by dint of 
cleverness she does succeed in that after\vards. She has no advantages 
in regard to friends or family as she enters life. She 11lust earn her 
bread fOI herself. Young as she is, she loves Uloney, and has a great 
idea of the power of Inoney. Therefore, thoug-h J os is distasteful 
at all points, she instantly makes her attack. She fails, however, at 
any rate for the present. She never beCOIlleS his wife, but at last she 
succeeds in getting some of his money. Bu t before that time Cùlnes 
she has many a suffering to endure, and many a triuInph to enjoy. 
She goes to Sir Pitt Cra \v IE'Y as governess for his second faInily, 
anù is taken do\vn to Queen's Cra\vley in the country. There her 
cleverness prevails, even \vith the baronet, of whonl I have just given 
Thackeray's portrait. She l\:eeps his accounts, and \\Trites his letters, 
and helps hilll to save money; she reads with the elder sister books 
they ought not to have read; she flatters the sanctÍ1nonious son. In 
point of fact, she becomes all i!1 all at. Queen's Cra\vley, so that Sir 
Pitt himself falls in love '\vith her-for there is reason to think that 
Sir Pitt lllay soon become again a \vidower. But there also callle 
do\vn to the baronet's house, on an occasion of general entertaining, 
Captain Rawdon Crawley. Of course Becky sets her cap at hÍ111, and 
of course succeeds. She al ways succeeds. Though she is only the 
governess, he insists upon dancing \vith her, to the neglect of all 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood. They continue to \valk to- 
gether by moonlight-or starlight-the great, heavy, stupid, half- 
tipsy dragoon, and the intriguing, covetous, altogethp.r unprincipled 
foung woman. And the two young people absolutely COIne to love 
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one another in their ,yay-the heavy, stupiò, fuddled dragoon, and 
the false, covetous, altogether unprinc.ipled yonn
 \VOIllan. 
The fat aunt Cra\vley is a nlaiden lady, very rich, and Becky quite 
succeeds in gaining the rich aunt by her wiles. 'rhe aunt becolnes so 
fond of Becky down in the country, that when she has to return to 
her own house in to\vn, sick frOln over-eating, shp cannot be happy 
,vithout taking Becky \vith her. So Becky i
 installed in the house in 
London, having been taken a\vay abruptly frOln her pupils, to the 
great disl11ay of the old lady's long-established residf>nt cOlnpanion. 
They all fall in love \vith her ; slu
 lllakes herself so channing, she is 
so clever; she can even, by help of a little care in dressing, beCOll1e 
so picturesque! As all this gops on, the reader feels what a great 
personage is :\Iiss Rebecca Sharp. 
Lady Cra\vley dies do\vn in the country, ,,,liile Becl{y is still stay- 
ing \vith his si
ter, \\rho \vill not part \vith her. Sir Pitt at once 
rushes up to to\vn, beforp. the funeral, looking for consolation where 
only he can find it. Becky brings hitn do\vn word fronl his sister's 
roo In that the old lady is too ill to see hÍIn. 
" So much the better," Sir Pitt answered; "I want to see you, J\Iiss Sharp. I 
want you back at Queen'A Crawley, mIss," the barouet said. His eyes had such a 
8trange look, and were fixed upon her so stedfastly that Rebecca Sharp began al- 
most to tremble. Then she half promises. talks about the dear children. and angle
 
with the old II&an. ,. I tell you I want you," he S.lYS; "rm going back to the vu- 
neral, wIìl you come back ?-yes or no ?" 
"I daren't. I don't think-It wouldn't be right-to be alone-with you, sir," 
Becky said, seemin,gly in great agitation. 
"I say again, I want you. I can.t get on without you. I didn t see what it was 
till you went away. The house all goes wrong. It's not the same place. All my 
accounts has got muddled again. You must come back. Do come back. Dear 
Becky, do come ?" 
"Come-as what, sir ?" Rebecca gasped out. 
"Come as Lady Crawlev, if you like. There, will that zatisfy you? Come back 
and be my wife. You're vit for it. Birth be hanged. You're as good a lady as 
ever I see. You.ve got more brain
 in your little vingeI than any ba onet's wife in 
the country. "ViII you come? Yes or no? ' Rebecca is startled, hut the old man 
goes on. "rn mak.e you happy; zee if I don't. You shall do what you like, 
spend what you like', and have it all your own way. I'll make you a settlement. 
I'll do everything regular. Look here," and the old man fell down on his knees 
and leered at her like a satyr. 
But Rebecca, though she had been angling, angling for favour and 
love and po\ver, had not expected this. For once in her life she losps 
her presence of mind, and exclainls: "Oh, Sir Pitt; oh, sir; 1-1'111 
married already!" She has married Rawdon Crawley, Sir Pitt's 
Jounger son, 
Iiss Crawley's fa vourite among those of her fanlily ,vho 
are looking for her nloney. But she keeps her secret for the present, 
and 'v rites a charlning letter to the Captain: "Dearest,-Sonlething 
tells Ine that ,ve shall conquer. You shall leave that odious regi- 
ment. Quit gami-ng, racing, and be a good boy, and \ve shall all live 
in Park Lane, and ma trtnte shall leave us all her Inoney." }'la tante's 
money has been in her mind all through, but yet she loves him. 
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"Suppose the old lady doesn't come to," Rawdon said to his little wife as they 
sat together in the snug little Brompton lodgings. She had heen trying the new 
piano all the morning. The new gloves fitted her to a nicety. rrhe new shawl be- 
came her wonderfully. The new rings glittered on her little hands, and the new 
watch ticked at her waist. 
" Pll make your fortune," she said; and Dehlah patted Samson's cheek. 
" You can do anything," he said, kissing the little hand. ., By Jove you can J 
and we'll drive down to the Star and Garter and dine, by Jove 1" 


They \vere neither of thenl quite heartless at that moment, nor did 
Ra,vdon ever become quite bad. Then follo'w the adventures of Becky 
as a married woman, through all of 'v hich there is a glimmer oÎ 10V6 for 
her stupid husband, while it is the real purpose of l
er heart to get 
nloney how she may-by her charms, by her ,vit, by her lies, by her 
Tf'adiness. She nlakes love to everyone-even to her sanctimonious 
brother-in-Ia\v, \vho becomes Sir Pitt in his time-and al\vays suc- 
ceeds. But in her love-nlaldng there is nothing of love. She gets 
hold of that well-reluembered old reprobate, the l\Iarquh
 of Steyne, 
'who possesses the t,vo valuable gifts of being very dissolute and very 
rich, and from him she obtains 1noneyand jewels to her heart's de- 
sire. The abon1Ínations of Lord Steyne are depicted in the stronge
1; 
language of \vhich Vanity Fair adn1Íts. The reader's hair stands 
a]nlost on end in horror at the 'wickedness of the t\VO ,vretches-at 
her desire for nloney, sheer nloney; and his for ,vickedness, sheer 
,vickf'dness. Then her husband finds her out-poor Ra"ydon! ,vho 
with all his fauIts and thick-headed stupidity, has become absolutely 
entranced bv the ,viles of his little ,vife. He is carried off to a 
sponging-hollse, in orùer that he 1uay be out of the ,vay, anù, on 
escaping unexpectedly frolll thraldolu, finds the lord in his ,vife's 
dra,ving-roonl. 'Vhereupon he thrashes the old lord, nearly killing 
him; takes a,vay the plunder \vhich he finds on his wife's person, and 
hurries a,vay to seek as
istance as to further revenge ;-for he is de- 
ternlÎned to shoot the marquis, or to be shot. lIe goes to one Captain 
l\'facmurdo, 'who is to act as his second, and there he pours out his 
lH'art. "You don't kno,v how fond I was of that one," Ra,vdon said, 
half-inarticulately. "Damnle, I followed her like a footn1an! [ 
gave up everything I had to her. I'm a beggar because I ,vould 
marry her. By Jove, sir, rve pawned my own \vatch to get her any- 
thing she fancied. And she-she's been nlaking a purse for hersel f 
all the time, and grudged me a hundred pounds to get lue out of 
quod!" His friend alleges that the ,vife may be innocent after alL 
" It may be so," Rawdon exclainled sadly; "but this don't look very 
innocent!" And he sho,ved the captain the thousand-pound note 
which he had found in Becky's pocket-book. 
But the marquis can do better than fight; and Rawdon, in spite of 
his true love, can do better than foIlo'w the qrutrrel up to his o\vn un- 
doing. The nlarquis, on the spur of the moment, gets the lady's 
husband appointed governor of Coventry Island, with a, salary of 
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three thousand pounds a year; and poor Ra\vdon at last condescends 
to accept the appointment. He will not see his wife again, but he 
makes her an allo\vance out of his income. 
In arranging all this, Thackeray is enabled to have a side blow at 
the British ,yay of distributing patronage-for the favour of ,vhich 
he ,vas after\vards hiInself a candidate. He quotes as follows from 
The Royalist ne\vspaper: "\Ve hear that the governorship"-of 
Coventry Island-" has been offered to Colonel Ra\vdon Crawley, C. 
B., a distinguished \V ater 100 officer. "\Ve need not only men of ac- 
kno\vledged bravery, but men of administrative talents to superin
 
tf'nd the affairs of our colonies; and we have no doubt that the 
gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy 
\vhich has occurred at Coventry Island is adlnirably calculated for 
the post." The readf'r, ho,vever, is aware that the officer in question 
cannot \vrÏte a sentence or speak two words correctly. 
Our heroine's adventures are carried on Illuch further, but they 
cannot be given here in detail. To the end she is the saIne-utterly 
false, selfish, covetous, and successful. To have 11lade such a woman 
really in love ,voldd have been a mistake. Her husband she likes 
best-because he is, or was, her own. But there is no man so foul, 
so \vicked, so unattractive, but taat she can fa\vn over him for nloney 
and jewels. There are \vornen to whom nothing is nasty, either in 
person, language, scenes, actions, or principle-and Becky is one of 
them; and yet she is herself attractive. A most wonderful sketch, 
for the perpetration of \vhich all Thackeray.'s power of combined in- 
dignation and humour was necessary! 
The story of Anlelia and her t\VO lovers, George Osborne and Cap- 
tain, or, as he canle after\vards to be, Major, and Colonel Dobbin, is 
less interesting, sÏ1nply because goodness and eulogy are less exciting 
than wickedness and censure. Amelia is a true, honest-hearted, 
thoroughly Eng1ish young \VOnlan, \vho loves her love because he is 
grand-to her eyes-and loving him, loves hinl with all her heart. 
Readers have said that she is silly, only because she is not heroic. I 
do not kno,v that she is more silly than many young ladies whom we 
who are old have loved in our youth, or than those whonl our sons 
are loving at the present time. Readers complain of Amelia because 
she is absolutely true to nature. There are no Raffaellistic touches, 
no added graces, no divine rOlnance. She is fenlinine all over, and 
British-loving, true, thoroughly unselfish, yet with a taste for hav- 
ing things comfortable, forgiving, quite capable of jealousy, bllt 
prone to be appeased at once, at the first kiss; quite convinced that 
her lover, her husband, her children, are the people in all the ,vorld 
to \vhom the greatest consideration is due. Such a one is sure to be 
the dupe of a Becky Sharp, should a Becky Sharp come in her ,vay- 
as is the case with so many sweet Amelias WhOlll we have known. 
But in a matter of love she is sound enou
h and sensible enough- 
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and she is as true as stee1. I know no trait in Amelia wbich a maD. 
\vould be ashallled to find in his o\vn daughter. 
She 11larries her George Osùorne, 'who, to tell the truth of him, is 
but a poor kind of fello\v, though he is a brave soldier. He thinks 
much of his o\vn person, and is seJfish. Thackeray puts in a touch 
or two here and there by \vhich he is made to be odious. He \vould 
rather give a present to hiInself than to the girl who loved hi1l1 
Nevertheless, when her father is ruined he nlarries her, and he fights 
hravelyat vVaterloo, and is killed. "No 11lore firing "'as ht'ard at 
Brus-sels. The pursuit rolled nliles away. Darkness caIne do\vn on 
the field and the city; and Alnelia 'was praying for George, who \vas 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart." 
'Then fol1o\vs the long courtship of Dobbin, the true hero-he ,vho 
has been the friend of George since their old school-days; \vho has 
lived \vith hinl and served him, and has also loved All1elia. But he 
has loved her-as one lllan Inay love another-solely with a vie\v to 
the profit of his friend. He has known all along that George and 
Alnelia have been engaged to each other as boy and girl. George 
\vould have neglected her, but Dobbin would not alIo\v it. George 
,vould have jilted the girl ,vho lo\'ed hiln, but Dobbin ,vould not let 
him. He had nothing to get for hÏ1nself, but loving her as he did, it 
was the ,vork of his life to get for her all that she wanted. 
George is shot at. "'.,. aterloo, and then COllle fifteen years of ,vido,v. 
nood-fifteen years during \vhich Becky is carrying on her Inanæu- 
vres-fifteen years during \vhich Al11elia cannot bring herself to ac- 
cept the devotion of the old captain, ,vho becolnes at last a colonpl. 
But at the end she is \von. " The vessel is in port. He r.as got the 
prize he has been trying for all his life. The bird has COine in at 
last. There it is, ,vith its head on its shoulder, billing and cooing 
clean up to his heart, ,,,ith soft, outstretched fluttering ,vings. This 
is ,vhat he has asked for every day and hour for eighteen years. This 
is what he has pined after. Here it is-the SUmIl1it, the end, the last 
page of the third vol unle." 
The reader as he closes the book has on his mind a strong convic- 
tion, the strongest possible conviction, that anlong men George is 
as \veak and Dohbin as noble as any that he has met in literature; and 
that alllong 'V01l1en Amelia is as true and Becky as vile as any he has 
encountered. Of so nluch he ,viII be conscious. In addition to this 
he will unconsciously have found that every page he has read ,vill 
have been of interest to hÏIn. There has been no padding, no Ion 
gneurs ; every bit w.ill haye had its \veight \vith hhn. And he ,vili find 
too at the end, if he \vill think of it-though readers, I fear, seldo1l1 
think much of this in regard to books they have read-that the lesson 
taught in every page has been good. There may be details of evil 
painted so as to disgust-painted almost too plainly-but none painted 
so as to allure. 
ACME HI G. 11.-16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PENDENNIS AND THE NEWCOMES. 


THE absence of the heroic ,vas, in Thackeray, so palpable to Thackeray 
himself that in his original preface to Pendennis, when he began to be 
a\vare that his reputation \vas made, he tells his public ,vhat they luay 
expect and 'what they nlay not, and makes his joking complaint of the 
readers of his tinle because they will not endure ,vith patience the true 
picture of a natural man. "Even the gentlenlen of our age," he says- 
adding that the story of Pendennis is an attenlpt to describe OIle of theIn, 
just as he is-" even those ,ve cannot show as they are with the no- 
torious selfishness of their tirne and their education. Since the author 
of Tom Jones was buried, no 'writer of fiction anlong us has been per- 
mitted to d
pict to hi
 utmost pO"\ver a MAN. \Ve must shape him, 
and giye hinl a certain conyentional tplllper." Then he rebukes his 
audience because they ,vill not listen to the truth. " You 'will not 
llear ,vhat llloves in the real ,,'orld, 'what passes in society, in the 
clubs, ceneges, nu'ss-roonls-,vhat is the life and talk of your sons." 
You 'want the Raffaellistic touch, or that of some painter of horrors 
equally removed from the truth. I tell you how a Jllan really does aet- 
as did Fielding ,vith Tom Jones-but it does not satisfy you. You 
,viII not sympathise ,vith this young man of n1Ïne, this Pend ennis, be- 
cause he is neither angel nor inlp. If it he so, let it be so. I will 
not paint for you angels or imps, because I do not see them. The 
young man of the day, wholn I do sep, and of wholn I know the inside 
and the out thoroughly, hÎ1n I have painted for you; and here he is, 
'\vhether you like the picture or not. This is what Thackeray meant, 
and, having this in his nlind, he produced Pendennis. 
The ob.i
ct of a novel should be to instruct in nlorals while it amuses. 
I cannot think but that every novelist who has thought much of his art 
,viII have realised as much as that for himself. \Vhether this may best 
be done by the transcendental or by the common-place is the question 
,vhich it nlore behoves the reader than the author to ans\ver, because 
the author n1av be fairly sure that he ,vho can do the one ,viII not, 
probably cannot, do the óther. If a lad be only five feet high, he does 
not try to en1ist in the Guards. Thackeray complains that n1any la- 
dies have II relllonstratpd and subscribers left him," because of 
his rea1istic tendency. Novertheless he has gone on ,vith. his ,york, 
and, in PendennÙl, has painted a young n1an as natural as TOlD Jones. 
Had he expended himself in the attempt he could not have àrawn a 
:11aster of I
a venswood. 
It has to be admitted that Pendennis is not a fine fellow. He is not 
as weak. as selfish
 as untrustworthy as 
hat George Osborne whom 
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Amelia married in Vanity Fair; but nevertheless he is weak, and 
selfish, and untrustworthy. He is 110t such a one as a father would 
'\vish to see his son, or a mother to ,velCOlne as a lover for her 
daughter. But then, fathers are so often doonled to find their sons not 
aU that they wish, and mothers to see tluár girls falling in love with 
yonnO" men ,vho are not Paladins. In our individual1ives \ve art:> con 
. M 
tented to endure an adnlixture of eviJ, which \ve 
hould resent if irn. 
puted to us in the general. We presume ourselves to be truth- 
speaking, noble in our sentÍ1nents, generous in our actions. modt'st and 
unselfisli, chivalrous and devoted. But \ve forgive and pass oVt'r in 
silence a few delinquencies alnong ourselves. 'Yhat ùoy at sc1
ool 
ever is a co\vard-in the general? \Vhat gentlenlan ever tel1s a lie? 
\Yhat young lady is greedy? \Ve take it for granted, as thou..:h they 
were fixed rules in life, that our boys froln our public schools look us 
in the face and are lllanly; that our gentlelnen tell the truth as a n1atter 
of course; and that our young lacHes are refined and unselfish. Thack- 
eray is al \vays protesting that it is not so, and that no good is to be 
done by blinking the truth. He kno\vs that we have our little hOl11e 
experiences. Let us have the facts out, and lllend what is bad if \ve 
can. TLis novel of Penllennis is one of his loudest protests to this 
effect. 
I ,viII not attempt to ten the story of Pendennis, ho'\.v bis motller 
loved hÏ1ll, ho\v he first canle to be brought up together with Laura 
Ben, ho,v he thrashed the other boys ,vhen he ,vas a boy, and ho\v he 
fell in love \vith 
Iiss Fotheringay, nèe Costigan, and ,vas deterIuined 
to marry her ,vhile he was still a hobbledehoy, ho,v he ,vent up to 
Boniface, that \vell-kno,vn college at Oxford, aLd there did no good, 
spending money ,vhich he had not got, and learning to gambìe. The 
English gentleman, as '\ve kno,v, never lies; but Pendennis is not 
quite truthful; ,vhen the college tutor, thinking that he hears the 
rattling of dice, lllakes his ,vay into Pen's rOOln, Pen and his two 
con1panions are found ,vith three IIomers before thenl, and Pen asks 
the tutor with gravity: "\Vhat ,vas the present condition of the 
river Scamander, and whether it ,vas navigable or no?" He tells his 
nlot.her that during a certain vacation he 
ust stay up and read, in- 
stead of coming hOllle-but, nevertheless, he goes up to Londo
 
to amuse himself. The reader is soon nlade to understand that,' 
though Pen lllay be a fine gentleman, he is not trust\vorthy. But he 
repents and comes hOlne, and kisses his mother; only, alas! he ,vill 
ahvays be kissing sOlnebody else also. 
The story of the AU10rys and the Claverings, and that wonderful 
French cook 
I. Alcide 
Iirobolant, fornls one of those delightful di- 
gressions \vhich Tha<:keray scatters through his novels rather than 
,veaves into them. They generaHy have but litt1e to do with the story 
itself, and are brought in only as giving scope for some incident to the 
real hero or heroine. But in this digression Pen is very ll1uch con- 
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cerned indeed, for lle is brought to the very verge of matrimony with 
that peculiarly disagreeable lady l\1iss A.mory. He does escape at last, 
but only within a few pages of the end, ,vhen ,ve are nlade unhappy 
by the lady's victory over that poor young sinner Foker, ,vith whonl 
've have all conle to synlpathise, in spite of his vulgarity and fast pro- 
pensities. She ,,"ould to the last fain have married Pen, in WhOlll she 
be1ieves, thinking that he would make a nanle for her. "II me faut 
des éU1otions," says Blanche. \Vhereupon the author, as he leaves 
her, explains the nature of this l\Iiss AUlory's feelings. "For this 
:roung lady 'vas not able to carry out any eIllotion to the full, but had 
a shaul enthusiaslll, a shanl hatred, a shaIn love) a shaIn taste, a shain 
grief; each of \vhich flared and shone very vehemently for an instant, 
but subsided and gave place to the next shanl elnotion." Thackeray. 
,,,hen he dre\v this portrait, Illust certainly have had SOllle special 
young lady in his view. But though we are nlade unhappy for Foker, 
Folier too escapes at last, and Blanche, \vith her emotions, lllarries 
that very doubtful noblelnan Con1te l\lontmol'enci de 'T alentinois. 
But all this of 
Iiss Alnory is but an episode. The purport of the 
story is the \vay in \vhich the hero is nUlde to enter upon the ,vorld, 
subject as he has been to the sweet teaching of his nlGther, and sub- 
ject as he is Inade to be to the ,vorldly lessons of his old uncle th
..\ 
luajor. Then he is ill, and nearly dies, and his Inother comes up 
.) 
nurse hin1. And there is his friend \Varl'ington, of ,,,hose family 
do\vn in Suffolk ,ve shall have heard sOlnething ,vhen \ve have read 
Tlte "V'lrgillians-one, I think. of the finest characters, as it is certain- 
ly one of the 1110st touching, that 'Thackeray ever dre,v. \Varrington, 
and Pen's ulother, and Laura are our hero's better angels-angels so 
good as to make us ,yonder that a creature so ,veak should have had 
such angels about hhn ; though .we are driven to confess that their' 
affection and loyalty for hiIn are natural. There is a n1elancholy be- 
neath the roughness of vVarrington, and a fen1Ínine softness COll1ùÍlu J d 
,vith the reticent Inanliness of the nlan, 'which have endeared hÌIn to 
readers beyond perhaps any character in the book. l\lajor Pendennis 
has become inlnlortaJ. Selfish, ,vorldly, false, padded, caring alto. 
gether for things mean and poor in then1selves ; still the readt-r likes 
hilll. It is not quite all for himself. To Pen he is good-to Pf'n, ,,,ho 
is thf' head of his fanlily, and to COlne after him as the Pendennis of 
the day. To Pen and to Pen's n10ther hf' is beneficent after his lights. 
In ,vhate-ver he undertakes, it is so contrived that the reader shall in 
son1e dt-'gree sYl1lpathise ,vith him. And so it is ,vith poor old Costi- 
gan, the drunken Irish cBptain, l\1iss Fotheringay's papa. He ,vas 
not a pleasant person. " \Ve IJave witnessed the deshabille of :\fajor 
Pendpnnis," saJs our author; "will anyone wisll to be valet-de- 
chalnbre to our other hero, Costigan? It ,vould seem that the cap- 
tain, before issuing fronl his bedrooln, scented himself with otto of 
whisky." Yet there is a kindliness about -him which softens our 
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hearts, though in truth he is very careful that the kindness shall al- 
ways be shown to hhnself. 
Among those people Pen makes his way to the end of the novel, 
coming near to ship\vreck on various occasions, and always deserving 
the slÜp\vreck which he has almost encountered. Then there \vill 
arise the question whether it might not have been better that he 
should be altogether shipwrecked, rather than housed cOlllfortably 
with such a wife as Laura, and left to that enjoYlnellt of happiness 
forever after, which is the nOrlnal heaven prepared for heroes and 
heroines who have done their \vork \vell through three volumes. It 
is ahnost the only instance in all Thackeray's \vorks in \vhich this 
state of bliss is reached. George Osborne, who is the beautiful lover 
in Vanity Fair, is killed alnlost before our eyes, on the field of battle, 
and we feel that Nemesis has with j nstice takeu hold of hitn. Poor 
old Dobbin does lllarry the \vido\v, iifter fifteen years of further ser- 
vice, \vhen we know hilll to be a middle-aged Illan aud her a nliddle- 
aged \voman. 'rhat glorious Paradise of \vhich I have spoken requires 
a freshness \vhich can hardly be attributed to the second marriage of 
a widow \vho has been fifteen years Illourning for her first husoand. 
Cli ve N e\vcome, "the first young ulan." if we may so call hiIn, of the 
novel ,yhich I shall luention just no\v, is carried so far beyond his 
matrilllonial elysiu1l1 that we are allo\ved to see too plainly ho\v far 
froln true may be those prolnises of hymeneal happiness forever after. 
The cares of married life have settled do\vn heavily upon his young 
head before \ve leave him. He not only marries, but loses his \vife, 
and is left a Inelancholy widower \vith his son. ES1nond and Beatrix 
certainly reach no such elysium as that of \vhich we are speaking. 
But Pen, \vho surely deserved a Nenlesis, though perhaps not one so 
black as that dell1anded by George Osborne's delinquencies, is treated 
as though he had been passed through the fire, and had conle out-if 
not pure gold, still gold good enough for goldsmiths. "And \vhat 
sort of a husband \vill this Pendennis be?" This is the questíon 
asked by the author himself at the end of the novel; feeling, no 
doubt, S0111e hesitation as to the justice of what he had just done. 
" And what sort of a husband will this Pendennis be ?" 1nany a read- 
er will ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and the future 
of Laura. The querists are referred to that lady herself, \vho, seeing 
his faults and wayward llloods-seeing- and o\vning that there are better 
men than he-loves him always with the most constant affection. 
The assertìon could be made with perfect confidence, but is not to the 
purpose. That Laura's affection should be constant, no one ,,"'ould 
doubt; but more than that is wanted for happiness. Ho\v about Pen. 
dennis and his constancy? 
The NelCcomes, which I bracket in this chapter with Pendennis, was 
not written till after Esrnond, and appeared bet\veen that novel and 
The Virg'inìan8, which ,vas a sequel to ESìnond. It is supposed to be 
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edited by Pen, whose o\vn adventures "\ve have just completed, and is 
c011lmenced by that celebrated night passed by Colonel Newcome and 
his boy Clive at the Cave of Harnlony, during which the colonel is at 
first so pleasantly received and so genially entertained, but from ,vhich 
lIe is at last banished, indignant at the iniquities of our drunken old 
friend Captain Costigan, vdth \VhOlll ,ve had bpcolne intiIllate in Pen's 
o\vn lllemoirs. 'fhe boy Clive is described as being probably aùout 
sixteen. At the end of the story he has run through the adventures 
of his early life, and is left a nlelancholy luan, a ,vido\ver, one ,vho 
has suffered the extren1ity of Inisery from a stepmotlH:
r, and ,vho is 
wrapped up in the only son that is left to hin1-as had been the case 
'with his fathpr at the beginning of the novel. The Newcornes, there- 
fore, lIke 'rhackeray's other tales, is rather a slice fron1 the biograph- 
ical melnoirs of a fanlily, than a ronlance or novel in itself. 
It is full of satire from the first to the last page. Every word of it 
seenlS to have been ,vritten to show ho\v vile and poor a place this 
,vorId is; ho,v prone 111en are to deceive, how prone to be deceived. 
Tht're is a scene in \vhich "his Excellency Rununun Loll, other\vise 
llis Highness RUlnulun Loll," is introduced to Colonel Newco111e-or 
rather presented-for the t,YO IllPn had known each other before. All 
London was talking of Runllllun Loll, \aking hiIn for an Indian 
prince, but the - colonel, ,vho had served in India, kne\v better. 
RU111mun Lc'11 ,vas no lllore than a merchant, who had made a pre- 
carious fortune by doubtful means. All the girls, nevertheless, are 
running after his Excellency. "He's kno'wn to have two ,vives 
already in India," says Barnes Ne,vcome; "but, by gad, for a set- 
tlement, I believe SOlne of the girls here would n1arry him." \Ve 
have a delightful illustration of the London girls, with their bare 
necks and shoulders, sitting rouud Ihunnlun Loll and ,\\Torshipping 
him as he reposes on his low settee. There are a dozen of theul so 
enchanted that the Inen ,vho wish to get a sight of the Rummun are 
quite kept at a distance. This is satire on the women. A fe\v pages 
on 've come upon a clergyn1an \vho is 110 n10re real than Rummun 
Loll. The clergyman, Charles HoneYIUal1, had luarried the colonel's 
sister and had lost his ,vife, and now the brothers-in-Ia,v nleet. 
" , Poor, poor EmIna!' exclaimed the ecclesiastic, casting his eyes 
towards the chandelier, and passing a ,vhite calnbric pocket-handker- 
chief gracefully before theln. No man in London understood the 
ring business or the pocket-handkerchief business better, or slnoth-, 
ered his erIlotion nlore beautifully. 'In the gayest Inoment
, in the 
giddipst throng of fashion, the thoughts of the past will rise; the 
departed will b
.} an10ng us still. Bat this is not the strain ,vhere,vith 
to greet the frif'nd newly arrived on our shores. How it rejoices 11le 
to behold you in old England !'" And so the satirist goes on with Mr. 
Honeyman the clergYlnan. 
Ir. HoneYlnan the clergYll1an has been 
already mentioned, in that extract made in our first chapter from 
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Lovel the Widower. It was he who assisted another friend, H with 
his ,vheedling tongue," in inducing Thackeray to purchase that" neat 
little literary paper "-called then l'lw JIuse
lJn, but ,vhich was in 
truth T Iw Natiunal Standard. In describing Barnes N e,vcome, the 
colonel's relative, Thackeray in the saBle scene attacks the sharpness 
of the young n1en of business of the present day. There were, or 
'vere to be, SOUle transactions \vith Rumll1un Loll, and Barnes N ew- 
COlne, being in doubt, asks the colon pI a question or two as to the 
certainty of the RUll1n1un's n1oHey, Il1uch to the colonel's disgust. 
"The young man of business had dropped his dra\vl or his languor, 
and was speaking quitP, unaffect(
dly, good-naturedly, and selfishly. 
Had you talked to hiIn for a ,veek you "\vonld not have made hÍln 
understand the scorn and loathing \vith \vhich the colonel regarded 
hitn. I-Iere \vas a young felIo\v as keen as the oldest curmudgeon-a 
lad \vith scarce a b3ard to his chin, that \vould pursue his bond as 
rigidly as Shylock." " Barnes N C\VCOlne never lnissed a church," he 
goes on, "or dressing for dinner. lIe never kept a tradesman w.ait- 
ing for his Il10ney. l-Ie seldonl drank too much, and never was late 
for business, or huddled over his toilet, however brief his sleep or 
severe his headache. In a \vord, he \V
s as scrupulously whited as 
any 
epulchre in the \vhole bills of 1110rtality." Thackeray had 
lately seen SOlne Barnes N e\VCOlne \V hen he ,vrote that. 
It is all satire; but there is generally a touch of pathos even 
through the satire. It is satire "\vhen IHiss Quigley, the governess in 
Park Street, falls in love with the old colonel after some dim fashion of 
her own. "\Vheu she is \valking \vith her little charges in the Park, 
faint signals.of ,velcou1e appear on her ,van cheeks. She kno"\vs the 
dear colonel alnidst a thousand hOrSE'lnen." The colonel had drunk 
a glass of wine \vith her after his stately fashion, and the foolish old 
maid thinks too luuch of it. Then \ve are told ho"\.v she knits purses 
for hiIn, "as she sits alone in the schoolrooln-high up in that lone 
house, ,vhen the little ones are long since asleep-before her dismal 
Hitle tea-tray, and her little desli containing her mother's letters and 
her Inell1entoes of hOlne." l\Iiss Quigley is an ass; but ,ve are made 
to synlpathise entirely \vith the ass, because of that Inorsel of pathos 
as to her 111other's letters. 
Clive N e\vcome, our hero, \vho is a second Pen, but a better fello"\v, 
is hiInself a satire on young n1en-on young nlen ,vllo are idle and 
ambitious at the saIne time. lIe is a painter; but, instead of being 
proud of his art, is half ashamed of it-because, not being industrious, 
he has not, ,vhiIe yet young, learned to excel. He is " doing" a por 4 
trait of 1\lrs. Pendennis, Laura, and thus speaks of his business. 
"No. 666 "-he is supposed to be quoting from the catalogue of the 
Royal Acadelny for the year-" 
o. 666. Portrait of Jospph 1\Iug- 
gins, Esq., Ne'VCOll1e, Georg-e Street. No. 979. Portrait of 1\lrs. 
:r.luggins on her gray pony, Ne,vcome. No. 579. Portrait of Jo
eph. 
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Muggins, Esq.'s dog Toby, Ne\vcome. This is what I am fit for. 
These are the victories I have set myself on achieving. Oh, 
frs. 
Pendennis! isn't it Inuniliating? \Vhy isn't there a war? \Vhy 
haven't I a genius? There is a painter who lives hard by, and who 
begs me to COlne and look at his work. He is in the l\luggins line 
too. He gets his canvasses ,vith a good ligl
t upon thenl; excludes 
the conteInplation of other objects; stands beside his picture in an 
attitude hinlself; and thinks that he and they are masterpieces. 011 
1He, \vhat drivelling 'v retches \ve are! Fame !-except that of just 
the one or t\vo-,vhat's the use of it 'l" . In all of which Thackeray 
is speaking his o,vn feelings about himself as ,veIl as the world at 
large. \Vhat's the use of it all? Oh vanitas vanitatum I Oh vanity 
and vexation of spirit! ,,; So Clive Ne,vcome," he says afterwards, 
"lay on a bed of down and tossed and tUlllùled there. He went to 
fine dinners, and sat silent over the1n ; rode fine horses, and black 
care jUlllped up behind the llloody horseman." As I wl'ite this I 
have before me a letter from 'rhackeray to a friend describing his 
o\vn success when Vanity Fair ,vas coming out, full of the same 
feeling. He is nlaking nloney, but he spends it so fast that he never 
has any; and as for the opinions expressed on his books, he cares 
little for what he hears. There ,vas always present to him a feeling 
of black care seated behind the horseman-and would have been 
equally so had there been no real care present to hiIn. A sardonic 
nlelancholy was the characteristic nlost cornnlon to llim-which, 
however, ,vas relieved by an ahvays present capacity for instant 
frolic. It ,vas these attributes combined which nlade him of all 
satirists the 1IlOst hUlllorous, and of all humourists the Inost satiri. 
cal. It was these that produced the Osbornes, the Dobbins, the Pens, 
the Clives, and the Newc01nes, \"h01n, when he loved them the most, 
he could not save hiInself froln describing as mean and unworthy. A 
sOlne,vhat heroic hpro of ronlance-such a one, let us say, as \Vaver- 
ley, or Lovel in The Antiquary, or 
forton in Old ..:!fIortality-was 
revolting to hhn, as lacking those foibles which human nature 
seenled to him to denland. 
'rhe story ends with t,vo sad tragedies, neither of which ,,'oll1d have 
been demanded ùy the story. had not such sadness been agreeable to 
the author's own idiosyncrasy. The one is the ruin of the old colonel's 
fortunes, he having aUo,,
d himself to be enticed into bubble specu- 
lations; and the other is the loss of all happiness, and even conlfort, 
to Clive the hero, ùy the abon1Ïnations of his mother-in-law. The 
,voman is so iniquitous, and so treluendous in her iniquities, that she 
rises in tragedy. \,,"ho does not kno\v 1\11'8. 
lack the Campaigner 1 
\Vhyat the end of his long story should Thackeray have married his 
hero to so lackadaisical a heroine as poor little Rose):, or brought on the 
stage such a she-demon as Rosey's lllother? But there is the Cam- 
paigner in all her vigour, a marvel of strength of composition-one of 
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the most vividly drawn cllarasters in fiction-but a wonlan so odious 
that one is induced to doubt \vhether she should have been depicted. 
The other tragedy is altogether of a diff
rent kind, and though u.n- 
necessary to the story, and contraJ'Y to that practice of story-telling 
which seems to demand that calan1Ïties to those personages with \VhOln 
\ve are to sYlupathise should not be ùrought in at the close of a ,vork 
of fiction, is so beautifully told that no lover of Thackeray's \vork 
\vould be \villing to part ,vith it. The old colonel, as \ve have 
aidt is 
ruined by speculation, and in his ruin is brought to accept the ahus of 
the brotherhood of the Grey Friars. Then \ve are introduced to the 
Charter House, at \vhich, as most of us kno\v, there still exists a 
brotherhood of the kind. He dons the gown-this old colonel, who 
has al ways been cOlllfortable in his means, and latterly apparently 
rich-and occupies the single room, and eats the doled bread, and 
alnong his poor brothers'sits in the chapel of his order. The descrip- 
tion is perhaps as fine as anything that Thackeray ever diù. The 
gentleman is 
till the gentlenlan, 'with all the pride of gentry ;-but 
not the less is the lnllnble beùesIuan, a,vare that he is living upon 
charity, not Dlade to grovel by any sense of shanle, but kno\ving that, 
though his norlnal pride nlay be left to him, an out\vard delneanour 
of hun1ility is befitting. 
And then he dies. "At the usual evening hour the chapel bell be- 
gan to toll, and Tholl1as X e,vLome's hands outside the bed feebly beat 
tinle-and just as the lust bell struck, a peculiar s\veet sn1Ïle shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, 
'Adsulno-and fell back. It \Vas the \vord \ve used at school ,vhen 
nalnes were called; and, 10, he \vhose heart \vas as that of a little child 
had answered to his name, and stood in the presence of his 
laker 1" 


-1"_, 


CHAPTER V. 


ESMOND AND THE VIRGINIANS. 


'l'HE novel ,vith \vhich \ve are no"\v going to deal I regard as the great.. 
est work that Thackeray did. Though I do not hesitate to cOlupare 
Jlimsclf ,vith hinlself, I ,vi 11 Inake 110 cOInparÎson bet\veen hhn and 
others; I therefore abstain froln assigning to ESlnond any special 
niche among prose fictions in the English language, but I rank it so 
high as to j ustif}" InB in placing him anlong the small number of the 
highest class of English novelists. 1\luch as I think of Barry Lyndon 
and Vanity Fair, I cannot quite say this of thenl; but, as a chain is 
not stronger than its ,veakest link, so is a poet, or a dramatist, or a. 
novelist to be placed in no lo\ver level than that which he has attained 
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by hIS higl1est sustained flight. The excellence which has been 
reached here Thackeray achieved, ,vitllout dQubt, by giving a greater 
amount of forethought to the ,york he had bpfore hiIu than had been 
his ,vont. 'V hen ,ve were young ,ve used to be told, in our house at 
hOJne, that" elbow-grease" ,vas the one essential nece:ssary to getting 
a tough piece of ,vork well done. If a Inahogany table was to be 
ulade to shine, it ,vas elùo,v-grease that the operation needed. Fore- 
thought is the elbow-grease \vhich a novelist-or poet-or dramatist 
-requires. It is not only his plot that has to be turned and re- 
turned in his mind, not his plot chiefly, but he has to luake himself 
sure of his situations, of his characters, of his effects, so that when 
the tiIne con1es for hitting the nail he may kno,v ,,,here to hit it on 
the head-so that he may himself understand the passion, the calm- 
ness, the virtues, the vices, the re,vards and punisillnents which he 
means to explain to others-so that his proportions shall be correct, 
and he be saved froll1 the absurdity of devoting t,,,o-thirds of his 
book to the beginning, or t ,vo- thirds to the COIn pletion of his task. 
It is from ,vant of this special laùour, lnore frequently than froln in- 
tellectual deficiency, that thf' tellers of stories fail so often to hit their 
nails on the head. To think of a story is llluch harder ,york than to 
'v rite it. The author can sit do,vn ,vith the pen in his hand for a 
gi ven time, and prod nee a certain n Ull1 bel' of ,vords. That is com 
paratively easy, and if he have a conscience in regard to his task, 
,york ,vill be done regularly_ But to think it over as you lie in bed, 
or ,valk about, or sit cosily over your fire, to turn it all in your 
thoughts, and lllake the things fit-that requires elbo,v-grease of the 
lnind. The arrangelnent of the ,vords is as though you "\vere walk- 
ing siIllply along a road. The arrangelnent of YOUI' story is as though 
you ,vere carrying a sack of flour \vhile you ,vall
ed. Fielding had 
carried his sack of flour before he wrote 1 1 0m Jones, and Scott his be- 
fore he produced Ivanhoe. So had Thackeray done-a very heavy 
sack of flour-in creating ES1)
ond. In Vanity Fair, in Pendennis, 
and in The Ne
ocomes, there ,vas lllore of that ll1Cre wandering in 
which no heavy burden ,vas borne. The richness of the author's 
mind, the beauty of his language, his bl1agination anù pprception of 
character, are all there. For that which ,vas lovely he has sho,vn his 
love, and for the hateful his hatred; but, nevertheless, they are COIn- 
paratively idle books. His only '\Tork, as far as I can judge them, in 
which there is no touch of iùleness, is Esmond. Ba'rry Lyndon is 
consecutive, and has the well-sustained purpose of exh:biting a 
finished rascal; but Barry Lyndon is not quite the saIne froln begin- 
ning to end. All his full-fledged novels, except ES'ìnond, contain 
rather strings of incidents anù lllenlojrs of individuals, than a com- 
pleted story. But ES7nond is a \vhole from beginning to end, with its 
tale ,veIl told, its purpose developed, its mora
 brought home-and its 
nail hit well on the head and driven in. 
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I told Thackeray once that it \vas not only his best ,york, but so 
much the best, that there was none second to it. " That was what I 
intended," he said, "but I have failed. Nobody reads it. After all, 
\vhat does it matter?" he \vent on after awtile. " If they like any- 
thing, one ought to be satisfied. After all, Esmond \vas a prig." 
Then he laughpd and changed the subject, not caring to d,vell on 
thoughts painful to hiIn. The elbo\v-grease of thinking \vas always 
distateful to him, and had no doubt been so when he conceived and 
carried out this work. 
To the ordinary labour necessary for snch a novel, he added very 
Inuch by his resolution to \vrite it in a style different, not only from 
that \vhich he had made his o\vn, but from that also \vhich belonged 
to the tÍIne. lIe had devoted himself to the reading of the literature 
of Queen Anne's reign, and having chosen to throw his story into 
that period, and to create in it personages \vho were to be peculiarly 
concerned \vith the period, he resolved to use as the vehicle for his 
story the forms of expression then prevalent. No one \vho has not 
tried it can understand ho\v great is the difficulty of mastering a 
phase of one's o\vn language, other than that which habit, has made 
familiar. To \vrite in another language, if the language be suffi- 
ciently kno\vn, is a llluch les
 arduous undertaking. The lad who 
attempts to \vrite his essay in Ciceronian Latin struggles to achieve a 
style \vhich is not indeed comnion to him, but is 1110re common than 
any other he has become acquainted \vith in that tongue. But 
Thackeray in his \vork had always to remelnbf'r his S\vift, his Steele. 
and his Addison, and to forget at the saIne thne the lnodes of expres- 
sion which the day had adopted. 'Vhether he asked advice on the 
f:ubject, I do not kno\v. But I feel sure that if he did he TIlust have 
been counselled against it. Let my r
ader think \vhat advice he 
would give to any ,vriter on such a subject. Probably he asked no 
advice, and ,vould have taken none. K 0 doubt he found himself, at 
first inlperceptiLly, gliding into a phraseology \vhich had attractions 
for his ear, and then probably \vas so charlned \vith the peculiarly 
masculine fOrIns of sentences which thus became fanliliar to him, 
that he thought it \vould be alnlost as difficult to drop them alto- 
gether as altogether to assume the use of them. And if he could do 
so successfully, ho\v great 'would be the assistance giyen to the local 
colouring which is needed for a novel in prose, the scene of which is 
thro\vn far back from thð ,vriter's period! 'V 
re I to \vrite a poem 
about Cæur de Lion, I should not Inar lllY poem by using the simple 
language of the day; but if I \vrite a prose story of the time, I can- 
not altogether avoid sonle attempt at far-a\vay quaintnesses in lan- 
guage. To call a purse a "gypsire," and to begin )Tour little speeches 
\vith "
Iarry come up," or to finish them "\vith "Quotha," are but 
poor attempts. But even they have had their effect. Scott did the 
best he could with his Cæur de Lion. When we look to it 'we find 
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that it was but little; tIlough in his hands it passed for much. U By 
nlY troth," said the knight, "thou hast sung well and heartily, and 
in high praise of thine order." 'Ve doubt whether he achieved any 
similarity to the language of the tÏIlle ; but still, cyen in the little 
,vhich he atteInpted, there ,vas sOIl1ething of the picturesque. But 
ho'v lllliCh 1110re ,vould be done if in very truth the ,vhole language 
of a story could be thro\vn ,vith correctness into the fornl of expres- 
sion used at the tiIne depicted? 
It ,,,as this that Thackeray tried in his Esmond, and he has done it 
ahnost ,vithout a fla\v. The tÏIlle in question is near enough to us, 
and the literature sufficiently familiar to enable us to judge. \Yhether 
folks s\vore by their troth in the days of I
ing HicÌ1ard I. ,ve do 110t 
kno\v, but ,,,hen '''e read S\vift's letters, and Addison's papers, or De- 
foe's novels, ,ve do catch the veritable sounds of Queen Anne's age, 
and can say for ourselves \vhether Thackeray has caught theln cor- 
rectly or not. No reader can doubt that he has done so. N or is the 
reader ever struck ,vith the affectation of an assumed dialect. The 
words come as though they had been ,vritten naturally-though not 
natural to the middle of the nineteenth century. It \vas a toU?' de 
force, and successful as such a tour de force so seidom is. But though 
Thackeray was successful in adopting the tone he ,vished to assume, 
he never quite succeeded, as far as my ear can judge, in altogether 
dropping it again. 
And yet it has to be remembered that though Esmond deals ,vith 
the times of Queen Anne, and "copies the language" of the time, as 
Thackeray himself says in the dedication, the story ig not supposed 
to have been ,vritten till the reign of George II. Esnlond in his nar- 
rative speaks of Fielding and Hogarth, who did their best ,york under 
George II. The idea is that I-lenry Esn10nd, the hero, ,vent out to 
Virginia after the events told, and there \vrote the memoir in the 
forIn of an autobiography. The estate of Castle\vood, in Virginia, 
had been given to the ESIllond family by Charles II. ; and this Es- 
mond, our hero, finding that expatriation ,vould best suit both his 
donlestic happiness and his political difficulties-as the reader of the 
book ,vill understand might be the case-settles himself in the colony, 
and there \vrites the history of his e:lrly life. lIe retains the TI1an- 
ners, and ,vith tbe n1anners the language of his youth. He lives 
among his o\vn people, a country gentlen1an \vith a broad domain, 
nÜxing but little \vith the ,vorld beyond, and reluains an Engli
h 
gentleman of the tÍ1ne of Queen Anne. The story is continued in 
'1'!ìe Vir[jinian8, the name given to a record of t\VO lads \vIlo ,vere 
grandsons of Harry Esn10nd, ,vhose names are \Varrington. Before 
The Virginians appeared \ve llad already become acquainted ,vith a 
scion of that fan1ily, the friend of Arthur Pendennis, a younger son 
of Sir Miles 'Varrington, of Suffolk. Henry Esmond's daughter had 
in a. previous generation married a younger son of the then baronet. 
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This is mentioned now to show the way in which Thackeray's mind 
worked afterwards upon the details and characters which he had 
originated in Esmond. 
It is not my purpose to tell the story here, but rather to explain the 
,yay in "\vhich it is written, to show ho,v it differs from other stories, 
and thus to explain its effect. Harry ESInond, who tells the story, 
is of course the hero. There are t,vo heroines 'v ho eq uan)"' command 
our sympathy-Lady Castlewood, the ,vife of Harry's kinsrnan, and 
her daughter Beatrix. 'l'hackeray hiInself declared the nlan to be a 
prig, and he ,vas no
 altogether wrong. Beatrix, with ,vhon1 through- 
out the ,vhole book he is in love, kne\v hiIn ,veIl. "Shall I ùe frank 
with you, Harry," she says, when she is engaged to another suitor, 
"and say that if you had not been down on your knees and so humùle, 
you might have fared better ,vith me? A won1an of my spirit, 
cousin, is to be won by gallantry, and not by sighs and rueful faces. 
All the time you are worshipping and singing hynl ns to TIle, I kno'v 
very well I am no goddess." And again: "As for you, you ,vant a 
woman to bring your slippers and cap, and to sit at your feet and 
cry, 0 caro, caro! 0 bravo! whilst you re
d your Shakespeares and 

filtons and stuff." He was a prig, and the girl he loved kne,v hiln, 
and being quite of another ,yay of thinking herself, ,vould have noth- 
ing to say to him in the ,yay of love. But ,vithout something of the 
aptitudes of a prig the character which the author intended could not 
have been dra\vn. There ,vas to be courage-nlilitary courage-a...nd 
that propensity.to fighting ,vhich the tone of the age demanded in a 
finished gentleman. Esmond, therefore, is ready enough to use his 
sword. But at the saIne time he has to live as becolnes one ,vhose 
naIne is in some degree under a cloud; for though he be not in truth 
an illegitimate offshoot of the noble family ,vhich is his, and thcugh 
he knows that lIe is not so, still he has to live as though he \vere. 
He becomes a soldier, and it was just then that our arIl1Y ,vas ac- 
customed "to sw"ear horribly in Flanders." But ESlllond likes llis 
books, and cannot s,vear or drink like other soldiers. Nevertheless 
he has a sort of liking for fast ,va
9s in others, knowing that such are 
the ,vays of a gallant cavalier. There is a Inelancboly over his life 
,vhich nlakes llÍln always, to himself and to others, much older than 
his years. He is ,veIl aware that, being as he is, it is impossible that 
Beatrix should love him. Now and then there i5 a dash of lightness 
about him, as though he had taught himself, in his philosophy, that 
even sorrow may be borne ,vith a smile-as though there ,vas some- 
thing in hinl of the Stoic's doctrine, which made him feel that e\'Fen 
disappointed love should not be seen to wound too deep. But still, 
when he smi1es, even when he indulges in some little p
easantry, there 
is that garb of melancholy over him which always makes a man a prig. 
But he is a gentleman from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot. Thackeray had let the whole power of his intellect apply itself 
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to a conception of the character of a gentleJl1an. This man is brave, 
polished, gifted ,vith that old-fashioned courtesy ,vhich ladies used to 
love, true as steel, loyal as faith hinlself, ,vith a power of self-abne- 
gation which astonishes the criticising reader when he finds such a. 
virtue carried to such an extent ,vithout seell1Ïng to be unnatural. 
To draw the picture of a Ulan, and say that he is gifted ,vith all the 
virtues, is easy enough-easy enough to describe hÍIll as perforll1ing 
all the virtues. The difficulty is to put your man on his legs, and 
make him 11love about, carrying his virtues with a natural gait, so 
tllat tlle reader shall fef'l that he is becollling acquainted with flesh 
and l)lood, not ,vith a ,vooden figure. The virtues are all there \\ ith 
Henry Esmond, and the flesh and blood also, so that the reader be. 
:ïÎeves in then1. But still there is left a flavour of the character 
,vhich Thackeray himself tasted ,vhen he called his hero a prig. 
The t,vo heroines, Lady Castle"Tood and Beatrix, are mother and 
daughter, of ,vhom the fonner is in love ,vith ESlllond, and the latter_ 
18 loved by him. Fault has been found ,vith the story, because of the 
nnnatu:!'al rivalry-l)ecause it has been fe1t that a Blother's solicitude 

or her daughter should adn1it of no such juxtaposition. But the crit- 
icism has COIlle, I think, froIn tlJose who have faiJed to understand, not 
from those ,vho bave understood the tale; not because they have read 
it, but because they have not read it, and have only looked at it or heard 
of it. Lady Castlewood is perhaps ten years older than the boy ESInolld, 
whom she first finds in her husband's house, and takes as a p1"otfgé; 
and from the mOlllent in 'v hich she finds that he is in lo
e 'wit h her own 
daughter, she does her best to bring about a marriage bet,veen thenl. 
Her husband is alive, and though he is a drunken brute-after the 
manner of lords of that time-she is thoroughly loyal to him. The 
little touches, of ,vhich the ,voman is herself allogether unconscious, 
that gradually turn a love for the boy into a love for the DIan, are 
told so delicately that it is only at last that the reader perceives what 
11a8 in truth happened to the ,voman. She is angry ,vith hÌln, grate- 
ful to hinl, careful oyer hhn, gradually conscious of all his worth, 
and of all that he does to her and hers, till at last her hf'art is unable 
to resist. But then she is a ,vidow ;-and Beatrix has declared that 
ller ambition ,,,ill not allo"\v her to 111arry so hlunble a s"\vain, and 
Esmond has become-as he says of hiInsclf ,vhen he cans himself 
" an old gentlelnan "-" the gu"'ardian of all the fanlily," fit to be the 
grandfather of you all." , 
The character of Lady Castle,vood has required more delicacy in 
its nlanipulation than pf'rhaps any other ,vhich Thackeray has 
drawn. ffhere is a mixture in it of self-negation and of jealousy, of 
gratefulness of heart and oÎ the weary thoughtfulness of age, of 
occasional sprightliness with deep melancholy, of injustice ,vith a 
thorough appreciation of the good around her, of personal,veakness 
-as shown always in her interçourse ,vit
l her children, and of per- 
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sonal strengtl1-as displayed when she vindicates the position of her 
kinsman Henry to the Duke of Hamilton, who is about to lllarry 
Beatrix ;-a mixture which has required a master's hand to trace. 
rrhese contradictions are essentially fen1Ïnine. Perhaps it 11lUSt be 
confessed that in the unreasonableness of the WOlllan, the author has 
intel1ded to bear l1lore harshly on the sex than it deserves. But a 
true wonlan will forgive him, because of the truth of Lady Castle- 
\vood's heart. Her husband had been killed in a duel, and there 
\vere circunlstances \vhich had induced her at the moment to quarrel 
\vith IIarry and to be unjust to him. He had been ill, and had gone 
away to the wars, and then she had learned the truth, and had been 
wretched enough. But \vhen he comes back, and she sees him, by 
chance at first, as the anthelu is being sung in the cathedral choir, as 
she is saying her prayers, her heart flo\vs over \vith tenderness to 
hinl. "I knew you ,vould come back, ,. she said; "and to-day, 
Henry, in the anthem \vhen they sallg it-' \Yhen the Lord turned 
the captivity of Zion ,ve were like them that drcaln '-1 thought, 
yes, like them that drealll-thelll that dream. And then it went on, 
'They tbat SO\v in tears shall reap in joy, and he that goeth forth 
and \veepeth shall doubtless CODle home again ,vith rejoicing, bring. 
ing his sheaves \vith hilll.' I looked up froln the book and sa,v you. 
I ,vas not surprised 'v hen I sa \v you. I kne,v you ,vould conle, IllY 
dear, and sa\v the gold sunshine round your head." And so it goes 
on running into expressions of heart-melting tenderness. And yet 
she hersplf does not know that her own heart is seeking his \vith 
all a \voman's love. She is still willing that IIp should possess 
Beat-rix. " I would call you my son," she says, "sooner than HH. 
greatest prince in Europe." But she warns him of the nature of 
her own girl. "'Ti
 for IllY poor Beatrix I treluble, \vhose head- 
strong will affrights me, whose jealous temper, and \vhose vanity no 
prayers of D1Íne can cure." It is but very gradually that Esnlond 
becomes a,vare of the truth. Indeed, he has not beconle altogether 
ft'vare of it till the tale closes. The reader does not spe that tranðfer 
of affection from the daughter to the nlother ".hich \vou]d fail to 
reach lJis sYlllpathy. In the last page of the last chapter it is told 
that it is so-that ESlllond 11larries Lady Castle,vood-hut it is not 
told till all the incidents of the story have bpen cOlllpleted. 
But of the three characters I have named, Beatrix is the one that 
has 1110St strongly exercised the writer's po\vers, and ,v.ill 1l10st inter- 
est the reader. As far as out\vard person is concerned, she is very 
lovely-so charming that every man that comes near to her subnlits 
himself to her attractions and caprices. It is but rarely that a novel- 
ist can succeed in impressing his reader with a ::;ense of feluale love- 
liness. The attempt is lllade so frequently-comes so much as a mat- 
ter of course in every novel that is ,vritten, and fails so ll1uch as a 
matter of course" that the reader does not feel the failure. There are 
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things which we do not expect to have done for us in literature, be.. 
cause they are àone so seldoln. Novelists are apt to describe the ru- 
ral scenes an10ng '\vhich their characters play their parts, but seldoIl1 
lea ve any impression of the places described. Even in poetry ho'\v 
often does this occur? The ,vords used are pretty, ,veIl chosen, per- 
haps nlusical to the ear, and in that ,yay befitting; but unless the 
spot has violent characteristics of its o,vn, such as Burley's cave or 
the" aterfall of Lodore, no striking portrait is left. N or are we dis- 
appoil1tecl as we read, because ,ve have not been taught to expect it 
to he other,vise. So it is '\vith those ,vord- painted portraits of 'VOlllen, 
,vhich are so frequently given and so seldon1 convey any impression. 
'Yho has an idea of the outside look of Sophia 'Vestern, or Edith 
Bellenden, or even of In10gen, though lachimo, ,vho described her, 
,vas so good at '\vords? A series of pictures-illustrations-as we have 
,vith Dickens' novels, and vdth Thackeray's, nlay leave an in1pression 
of a figure-though even then not often of feminine beauty. But in 
this ,york Thackeray has succeeded in imbuing us ,vith a sense of the 
outside loveliness of Beatrix by t.he n1ere force of ,vords. "r e are 
not only told it, but we feel that she was such a one as a man cannot 
fail to covet, even w"hen his judgment goes against his choice. 
Here the judgment goes altogether against the choice. The girl 
gro'\vs up before us fron1 her earl)"" youth till her t,venty-fifth or 
t,venty-sixth year, and becolDes-such as her n10ther described her- 
one '\vhose headlong ,vill, whose jealousy, and whose vanity nothing 
could restrain. She has none of those soft foibles, half allied to vir- 
tues, by ,vhich ,veak WOlnen faU a-way into ll1isery or perhaps dis- 
traction. She does not want to loye or to be loved. She does not care 
to be fondled. She has no longing for caresses. She wants to be ad- 
Inired-and to n1ake use of the admiration she shall achieve for the 
material purposes of her life. She wishes to rise in the ,vorld ; and 
her beauty is the sword ,vith w'hich she ll1uSt open her oyster. As to 
her heart, it is a thing of ,vhich shf' becon1es a,vare, only to assure 
herself that it must be laid aside and put out of the question. No\v 
and again Esmond touches it. She just feels that she has a heart to 
be touched. But she never has a doubt as to her conduct in that 
respect. She will not allo,v her dreams of alllbition to be disturbed 
by such folly as love. 
In all that there n1Ïght be something, if not good and great, never- 
theless grand, if her anlbiticn, though worldly, lad in it a touch of 
nobility. But this poor creature is made with her bleared blind 
eyes to fall into the very lo\vest depths of feminine ignobiJity. One 
lover comes after another. lIarry Esmond is, of course, the lover 
'with ,vhom the reader interests hÏ1nself. At Jaç;t there comes a duke 
-fifty years old, indeed, but ,vith semi-ro:ral appanages. As to his 
,vife she will becolne a duchess, with many diamonds, and be Her 
Excellency. The nlan is stern" cold" and jealous; but she does no
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doubt for a moment. She is to be Duche:ss of Hamilton, and towers 
already in pride of place above her mother, and her kinsman lover, 
and all her belongings. The story here, with its little incidents of 
birth, and blood, and ignoble pride, and gratified amLition, ,vith a 
dash of true fell1Ílline nobility on thp part of t.he girl's nlother, is 
such as to leave one with the Ïlllpression that it has hardly been 
beaten in English prose fiction. 'fheH, in the last nloluent, the duke 
is killed in a duel, and the news is brought to the girl by Esnlònd. 
She turns upon hiIn and rebukes him harshly. Then she nloves 
a way, and feels in a Iuonlent that there is nothing left for her in 
this ,vorld, and that she can only thro,v herself upon devotion for 
consolation. "I aln best in my o\vn room and by ulyself," she said. 
Her eyes \vere quite dry, nor did E
ulond ever see thenl other,vise, 
save once, in respect of that grief. 8he gave hin1 a cold hand as she 
,vent out. " Thank you, brother," she said in a lo\v voice, and with 
a silnp1icity Inore touching than tears; ''all that you have said is 
true and kind, and I will go a way and ,,,ill ask pardon." 
But the consolation cOIning from devotion did not go far with such 
a one as her. ,\r e cannot rest on religion merely by saying that ,ve 
,,,ill do so. Very speedily there COllles cons,,-1lation in another fornl. 
Queen Anne i::; on her deathbed, and a young Stuart prince appears 
upon the scene, of ,vholll SOìne loyal hearts dreanl that they can lllake 
a king-. He is such as the Stuarts ,vere, and only ,valks across the 
novelist's canvas to sho\v his folly and heartlessness. But there is a 
moment in ,vhich Beatrix tl
illks that she n1ay rise in the ,vorld to the 
proud place of a royal Inistress. That is her last aUlbition! The 
bleared eyes can see no clearer than that. But the mock prince passes 
a,vay, and nothing but the disgrace of the ,vish relllaills. 
Such is the story of Elimond, leaving ,,,ith it, as does all Thack- 
eray's ,york, a melancholy conviction of the vanity of aU things hUInan. 
Vanitas 'Vanitatum, as he ,vrote on the pages of th
 French lady's al- 
bum, and again in one of the earlier numbers of The Cornhill JI((ga- 
zine. 'Vith much that is picturesque, luuch that is droll, ßluch that 
is valuable as being a correct picture of the period selected, the gist of 
the book is n1elancholy throughout. It ends ,vith the pron1Ïse of hap- 
piness to canle, but that is contained merely in a concluding para- 
graph. The one '''Oluan, during the course of the story, beco111es a 
wido,v, 'with a living love for ,vhich she has no hope, ".ith children 
for ,,,horn her fears are alnlost stronger than her affection, ,vho never 
can rally herself to happiness for a nloment. The other, ,vith all her 
beauty and all her briHiance, becomes ,vhat we have described-and 
1l1arries at last her brother's tutor, ,vho becomes a bishop by Illeans of 
her intrigues. Esn1ond, the hpro. \vho is compounded of all good 
gifts, after a chi1dhood and youth tinged throughout with 111elancholy, 
vanishes frOln us, \vith promise that he is to be rewarded by the hand 
of the mother of the girl he has loved. 
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And yet there is not a page in the book over which a thoughtful 
reader cannot pause with deJight. The nature in it is true nature. 
Given a story thus sad, and persons thus situated, and it is thus that 
the details 'would follo'w each other, and thus that the people would 
conduct therllsel ves. It 'was the tone of Thackera v's mind to turn 

nvay from the prospect of things joyful, and to see:-or believe that 
he sa ,v-in all hunlan affairs, the seed of something base, of some- 
thing which would be antagonistic to true contentnlent. All his 
snohs, and all his fools, and all his knaves, COllie from the same con- 
viction. Is it not the doctrine on ,vhich our religion is fonnded- 
though the sadness of it there is alleviated by the doubtful promise of 
a heaven 'I 


Thou,gh thrice a thousand years are passed 
Since David's son, the sad and splendid, 
The weary king ecclegiast 
Upon his awful tablets penned it. 


So it was that Thackeray preached his sermon. But melancholy 
though it be, the lesson taught in Esmond is salutary fron1 beginning 
to end. The sermon truly preached is that glory can only come from 
that which is truly glorious, and that the results of meanness end 
ahvays in th
 mean. No girl will be taught to wish to shine like 
Beatrix, nor ,,'ill any youth be nlade to think that to gain the love of 
such a one it can be worth his ,,,hile to expend his energy or hi
 
11 eart. 
Esmond ,vas published in 1852. It was not till 1858, some time 
after he had returned from his lecturing tours, that he published the 
sequel called 'l'he Virginians. It was fir6t brought out in twenty- 
four monthly numbers, and ran through the years 1858 and 1859, 
1\1essrs. Bradbury and Evans having been the publishers. It takes 
up by no l11eans the story of Esmond, and hardly the characters. The 
t,vin lads, 'who are called the Virginians, and whose name is War- 
rington, are grandsons of Esmond and his wife Lady Castlewood. 
Their one daughter, born at the estate in Virginia, had married a 
"r arrington, and the Virginians are the issue of that marriage. In 
the story, one is sent to England, there to make his ,vay; and tIle 
other is for a,yhile supposed to have been killed by tJ}e Indians. Ho\v 
he ,vas not killed, but after awhile comes again for\vard in the \\rorld 
of fiction, ,vill be found in the story, which it is not our purpose to 
set forth here. The most interesting part of the narrative is that 
which tells us of the later fortunes of l\-Iadame Beatrix-the Baroness 
Bernstein-the lady ,vho had in her youth been Beatrix Esmond, who 
had then condescended to become 1tfrs. Tusher, the tutor's wife, 
whence she rose to be the "lady" of a bishop, and, after the bishop 
h&d been put to rest under a load of marble, had become the baroness 
-a rich old woman, courted by all her relatives because of her 
wealth. 
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In The Virginians, as a ","ork of art, is discovered, more strongly 
than had shown itself yet in any of his ,yorks, that propensity to 
,vandering which came to Thackeray because of his idleness. It is, 
I thinl{, to be found in every book he ever ,vrote-except Esmond; 
l,ut is here more conspicuous than it had been in his earlier years. 
Though he can settle himself do,vn to his pen r.nd ink-not always 
even to that without a struggle, but to that \vith sufficient burst of 
energy to produce a large average amount of ,york-he cannot settle 
himself do\vn to the task of contriving a story. There have been 
those-and they have not been bad judges of literature-,vho have 
told Ine that they have best liked these vague narratives. The mind 
of the Jnan has been clearly exhibited in them. In theln he ha9 
spoken out his thoughts, and given the ,vorld to know his convic.. 
tions, as ,yell as could have been done in the carrying out any well. 
conòucted plot. And though the narrath"es be vague the character& 
are alive. In The Vi1'ginians, the t\VO young men and their mothel' 
and the other ladies \vith whom they have to deal, and especially 
their aunt, the Baronness Bernstein, are all alive. For desultory 
reading, for that picking up of a yolume no\v and again ,vhich requires 
permission to forget the plot of a novel, this novel is adlnirably 
adapted. There is not a page of it vacant or dull. But he ,vho takes 
it up to read as a ,vhole, ,viII find that it is the \vork of a desultory 
,vriter, to \vhom it is not un frequently difficult to remember the inci- 
dents of his own narrative. "How good it is, even as it is I-but if 
he ,vould have done his best for us, what nlight he not have done?" 
This, I think, is what we fpel when \ve reaà The Virginians. The 
author's n1ind has in one ,yay been active enough-and po,verful, as 
it ahvays is; but he has been unable to fix it to an intended purpose, 
and has gone on from day to day furthering the difficulty he has in- 
tended to master, till the book, under the stress of circumstances-de- 
mands for copy and the like-has been completed before the difficulty 
}las even in truth been encountered 


CHAPTER VI. 


THACKERAY'S BURLESQUES. 
As so much of Thackeray's writing partakes of the nature of bur- 
lesque, it would have beet: t"!nnf'cessarytü devote a separate chapter to 
the subject, were it not that there are among his tales two or three so 
exceedingly good of their kind, corning so entirely up to our idea of 
\vhat r.. prose burlesque should be, that \vere I to on1Ìt to mention them 
I should pass over a distinctive portion of our author's work. 
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The Y0lun1e caned Burlcsqll(,R, published in 18GD, beg-ins with the 
Novels by E'nÛnent HalLds, and Jcamcs'8 Diary, to ,vhich I have already 
alluded. It contnins also Tlw Tre-rnfnc7oJ/8 AdL'cntures of l.Iajor 
GalJ(lgan, A Legend of tile Rhine, and llfbecca and Rowena. It is of 
these that I ,viII no,v speak. rlw IIistoJ'Y of tile ]{c.1:t Frenclt Re'vo- 
Zution and Cox's Ðiarll, ,,'ith \\Thich the volulne i::; concluded, ar f \ 
according to IllY thinking, hardly equal to the others; nor are they so 
properly called burlesques. 
Xor will I say 1nuch of 
Iajor Gahagan, though his adv'entures are 
very good fun. lIe is a ,varrior-that is of course-and he is one in 
,vhose ,vonderful narrative all that distant India can produce in the 
"Tayof boasting is superadded to Ireland's best efforts in the satne 
line. Baron l\lunchausen ,vas nothing to hinl; and to the bare and 
f;imple 1niracles of the baron is joined that hunlour \vithout ,vhich 
Thackeray ne"'er tells any story. This is broad enough, no doubt, 
hut is still hU1110Ur-as ,,,hen the 11lajor tens us that he ahvays kept in 
his o,vn aparbnent a small store of gunpo\vder, "always keeping it 
under illY bed, ,vith a candle burning for fear of accidents." Or 
'\1;hen he describes his courage: "I ,vas running-running as the 
brave stag beiore the hounds-running, as I have done a great nun1ber 
of thnes in my life, ,vhen there ,vas no help for it but a run." Then 
he tells us of hi:::; digestion. " Once in Spain I ate the leg of a horse, 
and ,,'as so eager to s\'Tallo\v this morsel, that I bolted the shoe as 
,veIl as the hoof, and never felt the slightest inconvenience from 
<,it her. " lIe storn1S a citadel, and has only a snuff-box given him for 
his re,vard. " Xever ìnind,:' says l\Iajor Gahagan: "'v hen they ,vant 
Ine to stornl a fort vgain, I shall kno,v better." By ,vhich \ve perceive 
that the Inajor renleInbered bis I-Iorace, and had in his Inind the sol- 
dier ,vho had lost his purse. But the major's adventures, excellent as 
they are, lack the continued interest \vhich is attached to the t,vo fol- 
10":ing stories. 
Of ,vhat nature is Tile Legend of tlw lllline, 've learn froln the 
C0l11n1encement. "It ,vas in the good old days of chivalry, \vhen 
every 1l10untain that bathes its shado\v in the Rhine had hs castle; 
not inhabited as no\v by a fe\v rats and o,vls, nor covered ,vi:h 1110SS 

nd ,vallflo\vers and funguses and creeping ivy. No, no; ,vhere the 
ivy no,v clusters there gre\v strong portcullis and bars of stepl; ,,,here 
the ,valIflo\vers no,v quiver in the raIn parts there ,vere silken banners 
elllbroidered \vith ,vonderful heraldry; 111en-at-arms marched ,vhere 
no,v JOU shall only see a bank of n10SS or a hideous black chaulpignon ; 
and in place of the rats and o,vlets, I \varrant Ine there ,vere ladies 
anù knights to revel in the grf'at halls, and to feast and dance, and to 
Inake love there." So that ,ve kno\v ,yell beforehand of ,vhat kind 
,vill this story be. It ,,,ill be puro rOlnance-burlesqued. " 110 sene. 
s
ha], fill me a cup of hot liquor; put sugar -in it, good fello,v; yea, 
and a little hot ,vater-but very little, for my soul is sad as I think of 
those days and knights of old." 
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A knight is riding alone on his war-horse, with all his armour with 
him-and his luggage. His rank is Bho\vn by the name on his port- 
manteau, and his former address and present destination by a card 
which ,vas attached. It had run, "Count Lud\vig de Honlbourg, 
Jerusalenl, but the name of the Holy City had 1een dashed out with 
the pen, and that of Godesberg- substituted." "By St. lIugo of I\:.at- 
zenellenbogen," said the good knight, shivering, "'tis colder here than 
at Dalnascns. Shall I be at Godesberg in thne for dinner?" lIe has 
come to see his friend Count Karl, l\Iargrave of Godesberg. 
But at Godesberg everything is in distress and sorro\v. There is a 
ne\v innlate there, one Sir Gottfried, since ,vho-.;:e arrival the knight of 
the castle has beconle a wretched man, having been tangl}t to believe 
all evils of his \vife, and of his child Otto, and a certain stranger, one 
Hildebrandt. Gottfried, ,ve see with half an eye, has done it all. It 
is in vain that Ludwig de Hombourg tells his old friend I(arl that this 
Gottfried is a thoroughly bad fello\v, that he had been found to be a 
carà sharper in the Holy Land, and had been drumn1f
d out of his 
regiment. " 'Twas but some silly quarrel over the "vine-cup," says 
Karl. 'c Hugo de Brodenpl would have no black bottle on the 
board." \Ve think "ve can renlember the quarrel of "Brodenel" and 
the black bottle, though so many things have taken place since that. 
There is a festival in the castle. and I-lildebrandt comes with the 
other guests. Then Ludwig.s attention is caned by poor Karl, the 
father, to a certain family likeness. Can it be that he is not the father 
of his o\vn child? He is playing- cards with his friend Ludwig \vhen 
that traitor Gottfri
d conles and \vhispers to him, and makes an ap- 
pointment. " I wIll be there too," thought Count Lud\vig, the good 
Knight of Hombourg. 
On the next morning, before the stranger knight had shaken off his 
slumbers, all had been found out and everything done. The lady had 
been sent to a convent and her son to a monastery. The knight of 
the castle has no conlfort but in his friend Gottfried, a distant cousin 
"\vho is to inherit everything. All this is told to Sir Lud\vig-\vho 
immediately takes steps to repair the n1Íschief. "A cup of coffee 
straight," says he to the servitGrs. "Bid the cook pack me a sausage 
and bread in paper, and the groom saddle Streithengst. 'Ve have far 
to ride." So this redre3ser of wrongs starts off, leaving the 
Iargra ve 
in his grief. 
Then there' is a great fight between Sir Ludwig and Sir Gottfried, 
admirably told in the manner of the latter chroniclers-a hermit sit- 
ting by and describing everything al11l0st as \vell as Rebecca did on 
the tower. Sir Ludwig being in the right, of course gains the day. 
But the escape of the fallen knight's horse is the creanl of this chap- 
t(ðr. "Away, ay, away I-away alnid the green vineyards and golden 
cornfields; away up the steep nlolu1tains, where he frightened the 
eagles in their eyries; away down thQ clattering ravines, where the 
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flashing cataracts tumble; a"ray through the dark pine-forests, where 
the hungry wolves are ho\vling ; away over the dreary wolds, where 
the wi]d wind walks alone; away through the splashing quagmires, 
,vhere the ,vill-o'-the-,visp slunk frightened among the reeds; away 
through light and darkness, storm and sunshine ; a\vay by tower and 
town, highroad and hanllet. . . . Brave horse! gallant steed! 
snorting child of Araby f On ,vent the horse, over lllountains, rivers, 
turnpikes, apple,vomen ; and never stopped until he reached a livery- 
stable in Cologne, ,vhere his master ,vas aCCl1stollled to put hinl up ! " 
rrhe conquered knight, Sir Gottfried, of course re\Teals the truth. 
This Hildebrandt is no lnore than the lady's brother-as it happened 
a brother in disguise-and hence the likeness. '\Vicked knights, 
when they die, ahvays divulge their wicked secrets, and this knight 
Gottfried does so now. Sir Lud \vig carries the news home to the 
afflicted husband and father; ,vho of course instantly sends off Ines- 
sengers for his wife and son. The ,vife ,von't COlne. All she wants 
is to have her dresses and je,vels sent to her. Of so cruel a husband 
she has had enough. As for the son, he has junlped out of a boat on 
the Rhine, as he ,vas being carried to his lllonastery, and ,vas drowned ! 
But he \vas not dro,vned, but had only dived. "The gallant boy 
s\vam on beneath the "vater, never lifting his head for a single mo- 
ment between Godesberg and Cologne; the distance being twenty-five 
or thirty Iniles." 
rrhen he becomes an archer, dressed in green from head to foot. 
IIow it was is all told in the story; and he goes to shoot for a prize at the 
Castle of Adolf the Duke of Cleeves. On his "vay he shoots a raven 
11larvellously-ahnost as marvellously as did Robin Hood the twig in 
I vanhoe. Then one of his companions is married, or nearly married, 
to the mysterious" Lady of 'Vindeck "-"vould have been nlarrie(l 
but for Otto, and that the bishop and dean, ,vho were dragged up froln 
their long-ago graves to perform the ghostly ceremony, were prevent- 
ed by the ill-tÎ1ned mirth of a certain old canon of the church narned 
Schidnischmidt. The reader has to read the nalne out loud before he 
recognizes an old friend. But this of the Lady of Windeck is an epi- 
soùe. 
IIo,v at the shooting-match, which of course ensued, Otto shot for 
and 'v on the heart of a fair lady, the duke's daughter, ne
d not be told 
here, nor how he quarre:Ied "vith the Ro\vski of Donnerblitz-the hid- 
eous and sulky, but rich and po,verful, noblenlan "vho had come to 
take the hand, ,vhether he could ,vin the heart or not, of the daugh- 
ter of the duke. It is all arranged according to the proper and ronlan- 
tic order. Otto, though he enlists in the duke's archer-guard as sÌ1n- 
pIe soldier, contrivf>s to fight ,vith the l{owski de Donnerblitz, 
Iar- 
grave of Eulenschrenkf>nstein, and of course kills ]1Înl. " , Yield, 
yidd, Sir I
o,vski ! ' shouted he, in a calln voice.- A ùlo\v dealt nladly 
at his head was the reply. It was the last blow that the Count of Eu- 
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lenschrenkenstein ever struck in battle. The cnrse "vas on his lips as 
the crashing steel descended into his brain and split it in t\vo. He 
rolled like a dog from his hor::;e, his enemy's knee was in a mOlnent 
on his chest, and the dagger of mercy at his throat, as the knight once 
more called upon him to yield." The knight 'vas of course the archer 
who had COlne for\vard as an unknown chalnpion, and had touched 
the Rowski's shield with the point of his lance. For this story, a
 
,veIl as the rest, is a burlesque on our dear old favourite Ivanhoe. 
'fhat everything goes right at last, that the \vife CùIues back froln 
her Inonastery. and joins her jpalous husband, and that the duke's 
daughter has al ways, in truth, known that the poor archer ,vas a nob19 
knight-these things are all lllatters of course. 
But the best of the three burlesques is Rebecca and Rou)ena, 01' a 
ROlnance upon R017
ance, \vhich I need not tell my readers is a contin- 
uation of Ivanhoe. Of this burlesque it is the peculiar characteristic 
that, while it has been ,vritten to ridicule the persons and the incidents 
of that perhaps the lllost favourite novel in the English language, it 
has been so ,vritten that it ,voldd not haye offended the author had 
he liY'ed to read it, nor does it disgust or annoy those "vho nlost love 
the original. There is not a word in it having an intention to belittle 
Scott. It has sprung froln the genuine hunlour created in Thacke- 
ray's mind by his a
pect of the rOlnantic. \Ve remember ho,v reti. 
cent, how dignified was Ro\vena-ho\v cold ,ve perhaps thought her, 
,vhether there 'vas so little of that billing and cooing, that kissing and 
squpezing. between her and Ivanhoe ,vhich \ve used to think necessary 
to lovers' blissE's. And there ,vas left, too, on our minds an idea that 
I vanhoe had liked the J e\vess ahnost as well as Ro\vena, and that 
Ro\vena nÜght possibly have becolne jealous. Thackeray's nlind at 
once ,vent to ,york and pictured to him a Ro,vena such as such a wo- 
man might becolne after lliarriage ; and as Ivanhoe was of a nlelan- 
choly nature and apt to be hipped, and grave, and silent, as a Inatter 
of course rrhackeray presunles hiIn to have been Ilf
npecked after his 
ma rriage. 
Our dear vVamba disturbs his mistress in SOllIe devotional conversa- 
tion ,vith her chaplain, and the stern lady orders that the fool shall 
have three-dozen lashes. " I got you out of Front de Bæuf's castle," 
said poor \Vamba, piteously appealing to Sir VVi] frid of Ivanhoe, " and 
canst thou not save nle from the lash 'f" 
" Yes; fronl Front de Bæuf's castle, when you wel
e locked up v:ith 
the Jewe88 in the tower! " said Ro\vena, haughtily replying to the tÏ1nid 
appeal of her husband. "Gurth, gi\"e hiln four-dozen "-and this 
was all poor \Vanlba got by applying for the mediation of his master. 
Then the satirist moralises: "Did you ever kno,v a right-minded "yo- 
man pardon another for being handsomer and more love-worthy than 
herself?" Ro,vena is" ahvays flinging Rebecca into Ivanhoe's teeth ;" 
and altogether life at Rother\vood, as described by the later chroni- 
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c1e
, is not very happy even ,vhen lllost domestic. Ivanhoe becomes 
sad and nloody. Hp. takes to drinking, and his lady does not forget to 
tell him of it. "Ah, dear axe!" he exclaillls, apostrophising his 
,veapoll, " ah. gentle steel! that ,vas a merry time when I sent thee 
crashing into the pate of the En1Ïr Abdull\Ielek !" There was noth- 
ing left to hhn but his luemories ; and" in a ,\'o1'd, his life was intol- 
erable." So he detennilles that he "vill go and look after King Rich- 
ard, ,,'ho of course ,vas \vandering abroad. lIe antidpates a little dif- 
ficulty \vith his ,vife; but she is only too happy to let hinl go, COln- 
forting hprself \vith the idea. that Athelstane \viH look after her. So 
l}et husband starts on his journey. "Then Iyanhoe's trunlpet ble\v. 
Then Ro\vena ,vaved her pocket-handkerchief. Then the ll.ousehold 
gayc a shout. Then the pursuivant of the good knight, Sir \Vilfrid 
the Crusader, flung out his banner-,vhich \vas argent, a gules cra- 
Inoisy \vith three 1\loors hnpaled-then 'Valllba. gave a lash on his 
mule's haunch, and I vanhop, heaving a great sigh, turned the tail of 
his ,var-horse npon the castlc of his fathers." 
I vanhoe finds Cæur de Lion besieging the Castle of Chalons, and 
there they both do \vondrous deeds, I van
loe al \vays surpassing the 
king. The jealousy of the courtiers, the ingratitude of the king, 
and the nlelancholy of the knight, ,vho is never cOlnforted except 
,vhen he has slaughtered some hundreds, are delightful. Roger de 
Back bite and Peter de Toadhole are intended to be quite real. Then 
llÏs nlajf'sty sings, pa3sing off as his own a song of Charles Lever's. 
Sir 'Vilfrid declares the truth, and t,vits the king ,vith his falsehood, 
\vhereupol1 he has the guitar thro,vn at his head for his pains. He 
catches the guitar, ho\vever, gracefully in his left hand, and sings his 
OWll iUIIllortal ballad of I{ing Canute-than \vhi
h Thackeray never 
diù anything better. 


"
light I st
y the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?" Canute cried; 
"CoÙld I bid the silver moon to pause upoa her heavenly ride? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 


"'Vill the advancÏ11g wayes obey me, Bishop, if I make the si
a ?" 
Said fIe b
8hop, bowii1g lowly: ., Land a:Id sea, nlY lord, are thine." 
Canute turned towards the ocean: "Back," he said, u thou foaming brine." 


But t"3e sullen oceHn answered with a louder, deeper roar, 
And the rapid waves drew ne
rer, falhng, 8oundin
 on the shore; 
Back the keeper and the bishop, back the kin
 ana courtiers bore. 


,v c must go to the book to look at the picture of the king as he is 
k.illing the youngest of the sons of the Count of Chalolls. Those 
illustrations of Doyle's are adn1Ïrahle. The size of the king's head, 
and the size of his battle-axe, as contrasted with the size of the child, 
are burlesque all over. But the king has been wounded by a bolt 
from the bo\v of Sir Bertrand de Gourdon" while he is slaughtering 
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the infant, and there is an end of him. Ivanhoe, too, is killed at tIle 
siege-Sir Hoger de Backbite having stabbed him in the back during the 
scene. Had he not been then killed, his ,vido,v Ro\vena could not 
have marrieQ Athelstane, which she soon did after hearing- the sad 
news; nor coulù he have had that celebrated epitaph in Latin and 
Eug !ish : 


Hie est Guilfridus, bel1i dUlll vixit avidus. 
Cumgladeo et bncea Normannin. et quoque Francia 
Verbera dura dab1t. Per Turco, muJtum cquitabat. 
Guilbertuln occidit ;-atque Hyerosolyma vidit. . 
IIeu! nune sub fossa 8uÌlt t:lnti militis ossa. 
Uxor Athelstani est conjux castissima Thalli. * 


The translation, ,ve are told, was by Wamba : 


Under the stone you behold, 
Buried and collined and cold, 
Lieth Sir 'Yilfrid the Bold. 


Brian, the Templar untrue, 
Fairly in tourney he slew; 
Saw Hierusalem too. 


Always he n1arched in advance, 
\Varring in Flanders and Franc
, 
Doughty with sword and with lance. 


Now he is buried and gone, 
Lying beneath the gray stone. 
Where shall you find such a one' 


Famous in Saracen fi
ht. 
Rode in bis youth, the Good Knight, 
Scattering Pa
'nims in flight, 


Long time his widow deplored, 
'Veeping the fate of her lcrd, 
Sadly cut 0!I by the sword. 


When she was eased of her pain, 
Came the good lord Athelstane, 
When her ladyship married again. 


The next chapter begins naturally as follo,ys: H I trust nobody 
,vill suppose, frOin the evpnts described in the last chapter, that our 
friend Ivanhoe is really dead." He is of course cured of his ,vounds, 
though they take six years in the curing-. And then he luakes his 
,vay back to Rotherwood, in a friar's disguise, much as he did on 
t11at former occasion ,vhen we first met him, and there is received by 
Athelstane and I
o,vena-and their boy!-,vhile \Vamba sings him 
a song : 


Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year ! 


No one, of course, but Wamba knows Ivanhoe, who roams about 
the country, melancholy-as he of course would be-charitable-as 
he perhaps Inight be-for we are specially told that he had a large 


... I doubt that Thackerav did not writ9 the L'-1tin e
itapÞ, but I hardly d1re sug- 
gest the name of any author. The" vixit a\'idus" is quite worthy of Thackeray i 
but had he tried his hand at such mode of expression he would have done more or 
it. I should like to know whether he had been in company with Father Prout at 
the time. 
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fortune and nothing to do váth it, and Ðlaying robbers wherever he 
n1et thenl-but saù at heart all the time, Then there comes a little 
burst of the author's own feelings, 'while he is burlesquing. "...<\.h, 
my dear friends and British public, are there not otl1ers '\vho are 
Inelancholy under a mask of gaiety, and \vho in the midst of cro,vds 
are lonely? Liston \vas a n10st 1nelancholy man; Grimaldi had feel- 
ings; and then others I ,vot oÏ. But psha I-let us have the next 
chapter." In all of which there ,vas a touch of earnestness. 
Ivanhoe's griefs ,vere enhanced by the ,vickedness of I{ing John, 
under ,vhonl he ,vould not serve. "It ,vas Sir \Vilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
I need scarcely say. 'v 110 got the Barons of England to league to- 
gether and extort fronl the king that {anIOUS illstru
nent anfil palla- 
diuln of our liberties, at present in the British l\Iuseum, Great Russell 
Street, Bloonlsbury-The l\fagna Charta." Athelstane also quarrels 
with the king, ,vhose orders he dbobeys, and Rothpr\vood is attack- 
ed by the royal anny. Koone ,vas of real service in the ,vay of 
fighting except Ivanhoe-and ho,v could he take up that cause? 
" No; he hanged to n1e," said the knight, bitterly. "This is a 
quarrel in ,v11i('h I can't interfere. Comn1on politenpss forbids. Let 
yonder ale-s,villing A thelstane defend his -Ila, ha! - 'wife
. and 
n1Y Lady Rowena guard her-ha, ha !-8on !" and he laughed wildly 
and n1adlv. 
But AÙlelstane is killed-this time in earnest..-and then Ivanhoe 
rushes to the rescue. l-Ie finds Gurth dead at the park-lodge; and 
though he is all alone-l)avlng outridden his follo"rers-he rushes up 
the chestnut ayenue to the house, ,vhich is being attacked. "An 
Ivanhoe ! an Ivanhoe I" he bcllo,ved out ,vith a shout that overc:llne 
aU the din of ùattle ;-" K otre Dalne å la recousse !" and to hurl his 
lance through the Inidriff of Reginald de Bracy, '\vho ,vas comlnanCt- 
ing the assault-,vho fell ho,vling ,vith anguish-to waye his battle- 
axe oypr his o\vn head, and to cut off tho
e of thirteen nlen-at-arms, 
,vas the ,york of an instant. "An Ivanhoe! an Ivanhoe I"
 he still 
shouted, and do,vn ,vent a l11an as sure as he said" hoe !" 
N e,"'ertheless he is again killed by nlultitudes, or very nearly-and 
has again to be cureù by the tender nursing of \Vamba. But Athel- 
stane is really deaù, and l
owena and the boy }lave to ùe fOllnd. He 
does his duty and finds them-just in tÏ1ue to be present at Rowena's 
death. She has bepn put in pris011 by I{ing- John, and is in extremis 
when her first husband gets to hpr. "\ViIfrid, Iny early loved,"* 
slo,vly gasped she, removing her gray hair fronl her furrowed temples, 
and gazing on her boy fondly as he nestled on Ivanhoe's knee- 
"promise 1ne by St. \Valtheof of TpInplestowe-promise me one 
boon I" 


* There is something almost illnatured in his treatment of Rowena, who is very 
false in qer declarations of love ;-and it is to be feared tha
 by Rowena the authot 
intends the normal married lady of English society. 
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" I do," said Ivanhoe, clasping the boy, and thinking that it was to 
that little innocent that the promÏi.e was intended to apply. 
" By St. \Valtheof?' 
" By St. \Valtheof I" 
" Promise me, then," gasped Ro,vena, staring ,vildly at him, "that 
you ,yill never nlarry a J e\vess I" 
., By St. \Valtheof I" cried Ivanhoe, "but this is too much," and 
he did not make the pronlise. 
" IIaving placed young Cedric at school at the Ran of Dotheboys, 
in Yorkshire, and arranged his fanlily affairs, Sir \Vilfrid of Ivanhoe 
quitted a country ,,,!lich had no longer any chafIn for him, as there 
,vas no fighting to be done, and in ,vlJÍch his st
y ,vas rendered less 
agreeable by the notion that I{ing John ,vould hang hinl." So he 
goes forth and fights again, in league ,vith the I{nights of St. John- 
the Telnplars naturalIy having a dislike to him because of Brian de 
Bois Guilbert. "The only fault that the great and gallant, though 
severe and ascetic Folko of I-Ieydenbraten, the chief of the Order of 
St. John, found \vith the nlelancholy ,varrior \vhose lance did such 
service to the cause, was that he did not persecute the Jews as so re- 
ligious a knigl?t should. So the J e,vs, in cursing the Christians, 
al ways 
xcepted the nanle of the Desdichado-or the double disin- 
herited, as he now w.as-the Desdichado Do1Jlado." Then came the 
battle of Alarcos, and the 
1oors were all but in possession of the 
'v hole of Spain. Sir \Yilfrid, like other good Chrbtians, cannot en- 
dure this, so he takes ship in Bohenlia, ,vhere he happens to be quar- 
tered, and has himself carried to Barcelona, and proceeds" to slaughter 
the 1\1oors forthwith." Then there is a scene in ,vhich Isaac of Yark 
comes on as a uIPsseng-er, to ranSOlll froln a Spanish knight, Don Bel- 
tram de Cuchilla y rrrabuco, y Espada, y Espelon, a little l\1oorish 
girl. The Spanish knight of course lnurders the little girl instead of 
taking the ransom. rr\VO hundred thousand dirhelTIs are offered. ho\v- 
ever much that may be ; but the knight, ,vho happens to be in funds 
at the time, prefers to kill the little g-irl. All this is only necessary 
to the story as introducing Isaac of York. Sir "\Vilfrid is of course 
intent upon finding Rebecca. Through all his troubles and triulnphs, 
fronl his gaining and his losing of Rowena, frolll the day on ,vhich 
he had been" locked up with tlte Jewes8 in tlte tower," he had al ways 
been true to her. "Away fronl me!" said the old Je\v, tot.tering. 
" Away, Rebecca is-dead I" Then Iyanhoe goes out and kills fifty 
thousand 1\1oors, and there is the picture of hinl-killing thmn. 
But Rpbecca is not dead at all. Her father had said so because 
Rebecca had behaved very badly to hhn. She had refused to marry 
the 1\1oorish prince, or any of her o"\vn people, the J e\vs, and had 
gone as far as to declare her passion for Ivanhoe and her resolution 
to be a Christian. An the J e\\'"s and J e,vessps in Valencia turned 
ugainst ller-so that she was locked up in the back-kitchen and almost 
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starved to death. But Ivanhoe found her, of course
 and lllakes her 

Irs. Ivanhoe. or Laùy 'Yilfrid the second. Then Thacl\:eray tells 
us ho\v for lllany years he, Thackeray, had not ceased to feel that it 
ought to be so. "Indeed I have thought of it any tiIne these fh-e- 
nnd-twenty years-f'\Ter since, as a boy at school, I cOlllmenced the 
noble stuùyof novels-ever since the day 'v hen, lying- on sunny 
slopes, of half-holida} s. the fair chivalrous figures and beautifuJ 
sh pes of knights and ladies ,vere vi:"iLle to Ine, ever since I gre\v to 
lo""e Rebecca, that sweetest creature of the poet's fancy, and longed 
to see her righted." 
And so, 110 doubt, it had been. The very burlesque had gro\yn 
frOlll the ,yay in 'v hich his young illlagination had been llloved by 
Scott's ronlance. H
 had felt, from the tiIne of those happy half- 
holidays in ,vl1Ích he had been lucky enough to get hold of the novel, 
that according to all laws of poetic justice, llebecca, as being the 
1110re beautiful and the 1110re interesting of the heroines, ,vas entitled 
to the possession of the hero. \Ve have all of us felt the saUle. 
But to hÜn had been present at the san1e tinle all that is ludicrous in 
our ideas of ll1iddle-age chivalry; the absurdity of its recorded deeds, 
the bloodthirstine
s of. its recreations, the selfishness of its men, the 
falseness of its honour, the cringing of its loyalty, the tyranny of its 
princes. And so there callIe forth Rebecca and Ro\vena, all broad 
fun from beginning to end, but never 'without a purpose-the best 
burlesque, as I think, in our language. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TIIACKERA Y'S LECTURES. 


IN speaking of Thackeray's ]ife. I have said WIlY and how it was that 
he took upon himself to lecture, and llave also told the reader that 
he ,va.c; altogether successful in carrying out the vie,vs proposed to 
hin1self. Of his peculiar 111anner of lecturing I have said but little, 
never having heard hhu. " He pounded along-very clearly," I have 
been told; fron1 ,vhich I surn1Í
e that there ,vas no special grace of 
eloqnence, but that he was al ways audible. I cannot ÏInagine that he 
should have been ever eloquent. lIe could not have taken the trouble 
necessary ,vith his voice, with his cadences, or with his out,vard ap- 
pearance. I imagine that they 'who seen1 so naturally to fall into the 
proprieties of elocution have generaJly takpn a great deal of trouble 
b8yond that ,vhich the mere finding of their ,vords has cost. then1. It 
is clearly to the Inatter of ,vhat he then gave the "\\
orld, and not to 
the manner, that we must look for what interest is to be found in the 
le
tures. 
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Those on Th.e Englislt Hllmou1"z:sts were given first. The second set 
was on TILe Four Geo1'ges. In the volulue no\v before us The Georges 
are printed first, and the ,vhole is produced SÏ111pJy as a. part of Thack- 
eray's literary ,york. Looked at, hO,\\Tever, in that light, the Dle1'it of 
the t\""O sets of biographical essays is very different. In the one ,ve 
have all the anecdotes ,vhich could be brought together respecting 
four of our kings-,vho as Inen \vere not peculiar, though their 
reigns \vere, and ,vill al,vays be, falnous, because the c:1untry during 
the period ,vas increasing greatly in prosperity, and was ever strength- 
ening the hold it had upon its liberties. In the other set the lecturer 
,vas a Jnan of letters dealing ,vith men of letters, and hiIl1Self a 
prince among humourists is dealing ,vith the hunlourists of his o,vn 
country and language. One could not inlagine a better subject for 
such discourses from Thackeray's mouth than the latter. rrhe fonner 
,vas not, I think, so good. 
In discussing the lives of kings the biographer may trust to personal 
details or to historical fncts. lIe 111ay take the man, and say \vhat 
good or evil may be said of hinl as a lnan ;-01' he Dlay t
ke the 
peri08, and tell his reader:; what happened to the country,yhile this 
or the other king was on the throne. In the case ,vith ,vhich ,ve are 
dealing, the lecturer had not tÏ1ne enough or roonl enough for real his- 
tory. lIis object was to let his audience know of 'what nature ,vere 
the IHen ; and ,ve are bound to say that the pictures have not, on the 
,vhole, been flattering. It ,vas alnlost necessary that \vith such a sub- 
ject such should be the result. A story of fan1Ïly virtues, ".ith 
princes and princesses ,veIl brought up, \vlth happy family relations, 
311 couleur de rose-a
 it ,yould of course beconle us to ,vrite if ,ve 
,,"ere dealing with the life of a living sovereign-,vould not be inter- 
esting. No one on going to hear Thackeray lecture 011 the Geo:-'ges 
expected that. There nlust be sonle piquancy given, or the lecture 
would be dull ;-and the eulogy of personal virtues can seldom be 
piquant. It is difficult to speak fittingly of a sovereign, either liYing 
or not, long since gone. You can hardly praise such a one w'ithout 
flattery. You can hardly censure him ,vithout injustice. 'Ve are 
either ignorant of his personal doings or ,ve kno,v theI11 as secrets, 
which have been divulged for the 1110St part either LlIselyor treacher- 
ously-often both falsely and treacherously. It is better, perhaps, 
that we should not deal ,vith the pf'rsonalities of princes. 
I believe that Thackeray fancied that he had spoken ,veIl of George 
III., and aln sure that it \-vas his intention to do so. But the inlpr
s- 

iOll he leaves is poor. "He is said not to have cared for S
lake- 
speare or tragedy Dluch; farces and pantolllinles ,vere his joy ;-and 
especially 'v hen clo\vn s,vallowed a carrot or a string of sausages, he 
would laugh so outrageou'-ly that the lovely princess by his side 
would have to say, 'J\'Iy gracious nlonarch, do compose yourself.' 
'George, be a king!' were the words which she" -his roother- 
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IC ,yas ever croaking in the ears of her son; and a king the simple, 

tubborn, affectionate, bigoted. l11an tried to be." '
IIe did his best; 
he worked according to his lights; ,vhat virtues he kne",v he tried to 
practise; ,vhat kno,vledge he could ma-.-;ter he stroye to acquire." 
If the lectures ,vere to be popular, it ,vas absolutely necessary that 
they should be ",vritten in this strain. A lecture sÏ1nply laudatory on 
the life 0f St. Paul ,vould not draw even the bench of bishops to 
Hsten to it ; but ,vere a. fla,v found in the apostle's life, the ,,,hole 
Church of England ,voulù l>e bound to kno,v all about it. I anI quite 
sure that Thackeray believed every ,vord that he said in the lectures, 
and thnt he intended to put in the good and the bad, hOI1f>stly, as they 
might conle to his hand. 'Ve l11ay 1)e quite sure that he did not intend 
to flatter the royal fan1ily ;-equally sure that he "would not CalU1I1- 
11iate. There ,vere, ho,vever, so l11any difficulties to be encountered that 
I cannot but think that the subject ,vas ill-chosen. In making the111 so 
amusingas he did, and so little offensive, great ingenuity was shown. 
I ,vill now go back to the first series, in ,vhich the lecturer treated 
of S,vift, Congreve; Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Hogarth, 
8111011ett, Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsmith. All these Thackeray 
has put in their proper order, placing the 111en frOlll the 
date of their birth, except Prior, ,vho ,vas in truth the eldest of the 
lot, but ,vhom it ",vas necessary to depose, in order that the great. 
Swift might stand first on the list, and Slllo11ett, ",vho was not born 
till fourteen years after Fielding, eight years after Sterne, and ,vho has 
been Inoved up, I presume, siInply from caprice. From the birth of 
the first to the death of the last, "Tas a period of near1y a hundred 
years. They ,vere never absolutely all alive togf'ther; but it was 
nearly so, Addison and Prior having died before Slllo11ett was born. 
\Vhether ",ve should accept as humourists the full catalogue, n1ay be a 
question; though 've shall hardly ",vish to elin1inate anyone from 
such a dozen of names. Pope we should hardly define as a humour- 
ist, ,vere ,ve to be seeking for a definition specially fit for hinl, though 
we shall certainly not deny the gift of humour to the author of Tile 
Rape of the Lock, or to the translator of any portion of The Odyssey. 
Nor should ,ve have included Fielding or Snlollett, in spite of Parson, 
Adanls and Tabitha Bran1ble, unless anxious to fill a good company. 
That Hogarth 'vas specially a hun1ourist, no one ,vill deny; but in 
speaking of humourists, ,ve should have presumed, unless otherwise 
notified, that humourists in letters only had been intended. As 
Thackeray explains clearly what he means hy a humourist, I may as 
we1l11ere repeat the passage: "1f humour only n1pant laughter, JOU 
would scarcely feel more interest about hun10rous ,vriters than about 
UH
 private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, ",vho possesses in 
common with these the po,ver of making you laugh. But the l11en 
regarding whose lives and stories your kind presence here shows, that 
y
u have a curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great number of our 
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other faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. The humorous 
writer professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, rour kind- 
ness-your scorn for untruth, pretension, inlposture-your tenderness 
for the ,veak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his 
Jneans and ability he conlnlents on all the ordinary actions and 
passions of life a] nlost. lIe takes upon hinlself to be the "reek-day 
preacher, so to speak. ,A,ccordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and 
feels the truth best, ,ve regard hhn, esteem him-sometÏ1nes love 
him. And as his business is to nlark other people's lives and peculi- 
arities, ,ve moralize upon Ids life "\-vhen he is gone-and yesterday's 
preacher becomes the text for to-day's sermon." 
IIaving thus explained his purpose, Thackeray begins his task. and 
puts Swift in his front rank as a humourist. The picture given of this 
grpat luan has very nlanifestly the look of truth, and if true is terri- 
ble indeed. 'Ve do, in fact, kno,v it to be true-even though it be 
adlnitted that there is still roonl left for a book to be ,vrÏtten on the 
life of the fearful dean. IIere ,vas a n1.an endued ,vith an intellect 
pellucid as "\-vell as brilliant; ,vllo could not only conceive but see 
also-,vith sonle fine instincts too; ,,,hOl11 fortune did not flout; ,vhonl 
circulnstances fairly served ; but 'v ho, frorn first to last, ,vas nlÏsera- 
ble hÏ1nself, who lllade othprs nliserable, and ,vho deserved misery. 
Our business, during the page or t,vo which ,ve can give to the sub- 
ject, is not ,vith S,vift, but ,vith Thackeray's picture of Swift. It is 
painted \vith colours terribly strong and ,vith shado,vs fearfully deep. 
"\Vould you like to have lived ,vith him?" Thackeray asks. Then 
he says ho\v pleasant it ,voulcl have been to have passed SOllIe time 
with Fielding, Johnson, or Golùsn1Ïth. "I should like to have been 
Shakespeare's shoeblack," he sars. "But S\vift! If you had been 
his inferior in parts-and that, \vith a great respect for all persons 
present, I fear is only very likely-his equal in Jllere social station, he 
'vould have bullied, scorned, and insulted you. If, undeterred by his 
great reputation, rou had nlet him like a man, he ,vould have quailed 
before you and not had the pluck to reply-and gone honle, and years 
after ,vritten a foul epigram upon you." There is a picture! " If 
you had been a lord \vith a b] ue riband, who flattered his vanity, or 
could help his alnbition, he \vould have been the n10st delightful 
conlpany in the ,vorld. . . . Ho,v he \vould 11ave torn your enp- 
lllies to pieces for you, and Inade fun of the Opposition! His seryjJi- 
ty 'vas so boisterous that it looked like independence." lIe ,vas a 
Jnan \vhose mind was never fixed on high things, but ,vas striving 
al ways after sOlnething ,vhich, little as it might be, anù successful as 
he ,yas, should ahvays be out of his reach. It had been his misfor- 
tune to becoIne a clergJ"lnan, because the ,yay to church preferment 
seemed to be the readiest. He became, as ,ve all kno,v, a dean-but 
never a bishop, and ,vas therefore \vretched. Thackeray describes 
him as a clerical high\vayman, seizing on all he could get. But" the 
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great prize has not yet come. The coach with the mitre and crozier 
in it, which he intends to have for /tis share, has been delayed on the 
way from St. James's; and he ,vaits and waits till nightfall, when his 
runnPfS com.e and tell him that the coach has taken a different ,vav 
and escaped hiIl1. So he fires his pistol into the air with a curse, and 
rides away into his own country; "-or, in other words, takes a poor 
deanery in Ireland. 
Thackeray explains very correctly, as I think, the nature of the 
"\veapons which the man used-namely, the ,vords and style with 
,vhich he wrote. "That S\vift was born at Ko. 7, IIoey's Court, 
I)ublin, on November 30, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody will 
deny the sister-island the honour and glory; but it seelns to lHe he 
was no more an Irishnlan than a nlan born of English parents at Cal- 
cutta is a Hindoo. Goldsmith was an Irislllllan, and always an Irish- 
man; Steele was an Irishman, and always an Irishnlan; S\vift's heart 
was English and in England, his habits English, his logic enlinently 
English; his statelnent is elaborately shnple; he shuns tropes and 
metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise thrift and 
economy, as he used his money with which he could be generous and 
splendid upon great occasions, but ,vhich he husbanded 'when there 
was no need to spend it. He never indulges in needless extravagance 
of rhetoric, lavish epithets. profuse imagery. He lays his opinions 
before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neatness," This 
is quite true of him, and the result is that though you may deny hinl 
sincerity, shnplicity, humanity, or good taste, you can ha.rdly find 
fault with his language. 
Swift was a clergyman, and this is what Thackeray says of him in 
regard to his sacred profession. " I kno,v of few things more conclu- 
sive as to the sincerity of S,vift's religion, than his advice to poor John 
Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, 
the authOT of The Beggar's Opera 7 0 Gay, the wildest of the ,vits about 
town! It was this man t11at Jonathan Swift advised to take orders, 
to mount in a cassock and bands-just as he advised him to husband 
his shillings, and put his thousand pounds out to interest." 
It "ras not that he ,vas ,vithout religion-or '\vithout, rather, his re- 
ligious beliefs and doubts," for S\vift," says Thackeray, ""ras a 
reverent, was a pious spirit. For S\vift could love and could pray." 
Left to himself and to the natural thoughts of his mind, witlJout those 
" orders" to which he had bound himself as a necessary part of hi
 
trade, he could have turned to his God with questionings ,vhich need not 
then have heen heartbreaking. "It is Iny belief," says Thackeray, that 
he suffered frightfully from the consciousness of his o,vn scepticisTII and 
that he had bent his pride so far do
!n as to put his apostasy out to hire." 
I doubt whpther any of Swift's works are very luuch read now, but 
perhaps G-ulliver's travels are oftener in the hn:nds of modern readers 
than any other. Of all the satires in o
r langua
e, it is :probably the 
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mo
t cynical, the most absolutely illnatured, and therefore the falsest. 
Let those who care to fornl an opinion of Swift's mind from the best 
kno\vn of his 'works, turn to Thackeray's account of Gulliver. I can 
imagine no greater proof of lnisery than to have been able to write 
such a book as that. 
It is thus that the lecturer concludes his lecture about S,vift. "lIe 
shrank a\vay from all affections sooner or later. Stella anù Vanessa 
Loth died near him, and a\,,"ay from hinl. lIe had not heart enough 
to see them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan. lIe 
slunk a,vay from his fondest admirer, Pope. IIis laugh jars on one's 
(Jar after seven-score years. I-fe \vas ahvays alone-alone and gnash- 
jug in the darkness, except when Stella's s,veet sn1Ïle can1e and shone 
on hhn. 'Yhen that 'went, silence and utter night dosed over him. 
A.n iuunense genius, an a\vful downfall and ruin! So great a man he 
seeIns to nle, that thinking of hhn is like thinking of an empire fall- 
Llg. \Ve have other great nanles to mention-none, I think
 how- 
ever, so great or so gloolny." And so we pass on fronl Swift, feeling 
that though the man ,vas certainly a humourist, we have had as )'et but 
little to do ,vith humour. 
Congreve is the next who, however truly he may have been a hu- 
mourist, is described here rather as a man of fashion. A man of 
fashion he certainly ,vas, but is best known in our literature as a 
comedian-,vorshipping that COlnic l\luse to whonl Thackeray hesi- 
tates to introduce his audience, because she is not only merry, but 
shameless also. Congreve's muse was about as bad as any nluse 
that ever misbehaved herself-and I think as little alnusing. "Read- 
ing in these plays now," says Thackeray, "is like shutting your 
ears and looking at people dancing. \Vhat doe
 it Inean ?-the lnea- 
sures, the grimaces, tIle bowing, shuffling, and retreating, the cava- 
liers seul advancing upon those ladies-those ladies and lHen twirling 
round at the end in a mad galop, after which everybody bows and the 
quaint rite is celebrated?" It is al ways so ,vith Con greve's plays, and 
Etherege's and Wycherley's. The ,,,"orld we meet there is not our 
world, and as ,ve read the plays 've have no sympathy with these 
unknown people. It was not that they Ii ved so long ago. They are 
h1uch nearer to me in tÏ1ne than the lnen and 'vornen who figured on 
the stage in the reign of Jalnes I. But their nature is farther from 
our nature. They sparkle, but never warm. They are witty, but 
leave no impression. I might also go further, and say that they are 
wicked, but never allure. " "\Vhen "\r oltaire came to visit the great 
Congreve," says Thackeray. "the latter rather affected to despise his 
literary reputation; and in this, perhaps, the great Congreve was not 
far wrong. A touch of Steele's tenderness is ,,,"orth all his finery; a 
flash of S\vift's lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunshine, and his 
tawdry playhouse taper is invisible. But the ladies loved hiIu, and 
be was undoubtedly a pretty fello,,"." 
AC1.1E BIOG. 11.-1 r {. 
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There is no doubt as to the true hUIIlour of Addison, who next 
comes up before us, but I think that he lllakes hardly so good a sub- 
ject for a lecturer a5 the great glOOlllY lllan of intellect, or the frivo- 
lous man of pleasure. Thackeray tells us all that is to be said about 
him as a hUlllourist in so fe,v lines that I may allnost insert thenl on 
this page: "But it is not for his reputation as the great author of 
C({to and The Campaign, or for his merits as Secretary of State, or for 
his rank and high distinction as Lady \Varwick's husband, or for his 
elninence as an exan1Ïner of political questions on th0 vVhig side, or a 
guardian of British liberties, that ,ve adn1ire Joseph Addison. It is 
as a Tattler of sIllall talk and a Spectator of nlankind that ,ve cherish 
and love him, and owe as much pleasure to him as to any Inullan 
being that ever wrote. He canle in that artifici3.1 age, and began to 
speak ,vith his noble natural voice. lIe canle the gentle satirist, ,vho 
hit no unfair blo\v; the kind judge, "\vho castigated only in snliling. 
\Vhile Swift \vent about hanging and ruthless, a 1iterary Jeffreys, in 
Addison's kind court only n1inor cases ,vere tried ;-only peccadilloes 
and small sins against society, only a dangerous libertinisnl in tucl((.rs 
and hoops, or a nuisance in the abuse of beaux canes and snuffboxes." 
Steele set The Tatle'/
 a-going. "Bllt \vith his friend's discovery of 
Tlte Tatle'r, Addison's caning ,vas found, and the ll10St delightful 
Tattler in the ,vorld began to speak. He does not go very deep. Let 
gentlenlen of a profound genius, critics accustomed to the plunge of 
the bathos, console thenlselves by thinking that he couldn't go very 
deep. There is no trace of suffering in hi
 ,vriting. lIe ,vas 
o good, 
so honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish-if I lllUSt use the ,yord !" 
Such \vas Addison as a lllU110Urist ; and 'when the hearer shall have 
hf ard also-or the readf'r read-that this most charn1ing Tattler also 
wrote Cato, became a Secretary of State, and lllarried a countess, be 
,,'ill have learned all that Thackeray had to tell of hiIn. 
Steele \vas one ,,,ho stood 1l1uch less high in the ,yorld's esteenl, and 
who left behind him a nluch sInaller nalne-but ,vas quite Addison's 
equal as a hUl110urist and a ,vito Addison, though he had the reputa- 
tion of a toper, \vas respectability itself. Steele ,vas aln10st ahvays 
disreputable. He ,vas brought fronl Ireland, placed at the Charter 
IIouse, and then transferred to Oxford, 'where he becanle acquainted 
,vith Addison. Thackeray says that " Steele found Addison a stately 
college dOll at Oxford." rrhe stateliness and the don's rank were at- 
tributable no doubt to the more sober character of the English lad, 
for, in fact, the two Inen ,vere born in the same year, 1672. Steele, 
who during his life ,vas affected by various different tastes, fir
t 
turned hinlself to literature, but early in life was bitten by the hue of 
a red coat and becanle a trooper in the Horse Guards. To t
le end he 
vaGinated in the saUle way. In that charming paper in The Tatler, 
in. \vhich he records his father's death, his mother's griefs, his o,vn 
most solemn and tender elnotions, he says he is-interrupted by the ar.. 
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rival of a hamper of ,vine, 'the same as is to be sold at Garraway's 
next ,veek ;' upon the receipt of ,vhich he sends for three friends, and 
they fall to instantly, drinking t,vo bottles apiece, ,vlth great ùenefit to 
thell1selves, and not sep$\wrating till t,vo o'clock in the n10rnin
." 
He had t,vo wives, ,v}.lom he loved dearly and treated badly. fIe 
hired grand houses, and bought Í1ne horses for ,vhich he could never 
pay. He ,vas often religious, but III ore often drunk. As a man of 
letters, other nlen of letters ,vho follo,ved him, such as Thackeray, 
could not be very proud of hilll. TIut everybody loved hilll ; and he 
seenlS to have been the inventor of that fiying literature ,vhich, ,vith 
Inany chang-es in fornl and manner, has done so much for the amuse- 
nlent and edification of readers ever since his tÏlne. He ,vas always 
comlnencing, or carrying on-often editing-some one of the numerous 
periodicals which appeared during his tÏ1ne. Thacl
eray lllentions 
seven: TIle Tatler, Tlte Spectatur, TIle Guardian, Tile EnglishJnan, 
The Lover, Tlte Rcade1\ and The Theatre 7. that three of thelll are ,veIl 
kno,vn to this day-the three first nalned-and are to be found in all 
libraries, is proof that his life ,vas not thro"Tn a,vay. 
I almost question Prior's right to ùe in the Jist, unless, indeed, the 
mastery over ,veIl-turned conceits is to be included \vithin the border 
of humour. But Thackeray had a strong liking for Prior, and in his 
o,vn humorous ,yay rebukes his audience for not being falniliar ,vith 
The Town and Country Jfo'U8e. He says that prior's epigr
llls have 
the genuine sparkle, and COlllpares Prior to Horace. "His song, his 
philosophy, his good sense, his happy, easy turns and melody, his 
loves and his epicureanisln, bear a grpat reseIllblance to that most de- 
lightful and accomplished lllaster." I cannot say that I agree ,vith 
this. Prior is generally neat in his expression. Horace is happy- 
\vhich is surely a great deal lllore. 
An that is said of Gar, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, and Fie1rling is 
worth reading, and luay be of great value both to those ,vllo have not 
time to study the authors, and to those who desire to have their own 
judgments sOll1e,vhat guided, sOIl1e,vhat assisted. That they ,vere all 
}nen of humour there can be no doubt. \Vhether either of them, ex- 

ept perhaps Gay, ,vould have been specially ranked as a hUlllOUriSt 
anlong men of letters, luay be a question. 
Sterne ,vas a hunlourist, and elllployed his pen in that line, if ever 
a \vriter did so, and so was GoldsInith. Of the exeellt'llce and large- 
ness of the disposition of the one, and the tneanness and littleness of 
the other, it is not necessary that I should here say luuch. But I 
will give a short passage from our author as to pach. He has ùeen 
quoting somewhat at length fronl Sterne, and thus he ends: "..A,nd 
,vith this pretty dance and chorus the volume artfully concludes. 
Even here one can't give the ,vhole description. There is not a page 
in Sterne's \vriting but has something that \vere better away, a latent 
corruption-a hint as of an impure presence. Some of that dreary 
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double entendre nlay be attributed to freer times and malUl
I:3 tiu.!! 
ours-but not all. The foul satyr's eyes leer out of the leaves con. 
stantly-. The last ,vords the famous author wrote were bad and 
wicked. The last lines the poor stricken ,,,retch penned 'were fÇf 
pity and pardon." XO\V a line or t\VO about Goldslnith, and I ,vill 
then let lllY reader go to the volume and study the lectures for hin1- 
self. " The poor' fello,v ,vas never so friendless but that he could 
befriend SOllIe one; never so pinched and ,vretched but he could give 
of his crust, and speak his ,vord of cOlnpassion. If he had but his 
flute left, he ,vould give that, and make the children happy in the 
dreary London courts." 
Of this, too, I ,vill remind my readers-those ,vho have bookshelves 
,veIl-filled to adorn their houses-that Goldsn1Íth stands in the front 
,vhere all the.young people see the volunles. There are few among 
the young people ,v11o do not refresh their sense of hUlnour occasion- 
ally from that shelf; Sterne is relegated to some distant and high 
corner. The less often that he is taken down the better. Thackeray 
n1akes some half excuse for him because of the greater freedom of 
the times. But" the times" were the same for the t,vo. Both 
Sterne and Goldsmith 'v rote in the reign of George II.; both died in 
the reign of George III. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THACKERAY'S BALLADS. 


\VE have a volume of Thackeray's poems, republished under the 
name of Ballads, which is, I think, to a great extent a misnomer. 
They are almost all readable, alnlost all good, full of hunlour, and 
,vith some fine touches of pathos, 1110st happy in their versification, 
and, with a few exceptions, hitting \vell on the head the nail which 
he intended to hit. But they are not on that account ballads. Liter- 
ally, a ballad is a song; but it has come to signify a short chronicle 
in verse, ,vhich may be political, or pathetic, or grotesque--or it Inay 
have all three characteristics or any two of thelll; but not on that 
account is any grotesque poeln a ballad-nor, of course, any pathetic 
or any politic:ll poem. Jacob Omnium's Doss may fairly be caUed a 
ballad, containing as it does a chronicle of a certain well-defined 
transaction; and the story of King Canute is a ballad-one of the 
best that has been produced in our language in modern years. But 
such pieces as those called The End of the Play and Vanitas Vanita- 
tum, which are didactic as well as pathetic, are not ballads in the 
common sense ; nor are such songs as The Mahogany Tree, or the 
little collection called Love Sùngs made Easy. The majority of the 
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pieces are not ballads; but if they be good of the kind, we should be 
ungrateful to quarrel much with the name. 
Ho,v very good most of theln are, I did not kno,v till Ire-read theln 
for the purpose of ,vriting this chapter. 'rhere is a Inanifest falling- 
off in SOlne fe\v-which has COlne from that source of literary fail- 
ure ,vhich is now so COlnnlon. If a lllan write a book or a poem be- 
cause it is in hhn to ,vrite it-the motive power being altogether in 
hiInself, and coming from his desire to express himself-he ,vill 
,vrite it ,veIl, presunling him to be capable of the effort. But if he 
write his book or poeIH shnply because a book or poeln is required 
fro1l1 hiIn, let its eapabilit)' be ,vhat it Juay, it is not unHkely that he 
will do it badly. 'fhackeray occasionally suffered frolll the "veakness 
thus produced. A ballad froln Police1nan X - BO
D Street Ballad.fl 
they 'vere first called-,vas required by Punch, and had to be forth- 
cOIning, \vhatever n1Ïght be the poet's hunIour, by a certain thne. 
Jacob Omnium's IIv88 is excellent. Ifis heart and feeling ,vere all 
there, on behalf of I11s friend, and against that obsolete old court of 
justice. But '\\
e can tell well ,vhen he was looking through the 
police reports for a subject, and taking ,vhat chance might send hinl, 
\vithout any special interest in the lllatter. 1111e Knight and the Lady 
of Bath, and the Damages Two l1undred Pounds, as they ,vere de- 
manded at Guildford, taste as though they "rere written to order. 
Here, in his verses as in his prose, the chann of Thackeray's \vork 
lies in the mingling of humour with pathos and indignation. There 
is hardly a piece that is not more or less funny, hardly a piece that 
is not satirical ;-and in llI0st of them, for those \v 110 \vill look a 
little below the surface, there is sonlething that will touch thenI. 
Thackeray, though he rarely uttered a \vord, either with his pen or 
his Inouth, in ,vhich there was not an intention to reach our sense of 
hUlnour, never was only funpy. vVhen he was most detern1Ïned to 
make us laugh he had al \vays a further purpose; some pity was to 
be extracted from us on behalf of the sorrows of men, or sonle indig- 
nation of the evil done by them. 
This is the beginning of that story as to the Two Hundred Pounds, 
for which, as a ballad, I do not care very Inuch : 


Special jurymen of England who admire your country's laws, 
And proclmm a British jury worthy 01 the nation's applaulìe, 
Gaily compliment each other at the issue of a cause, 
Which was tried at Guilford 'sizes, this day week ad ever was. 


Here he is indignant, not only in regard to SOllIe miscarriage of justice 
on that special occasion, but at the general unfitness of jurynIen for 
the work confided to them. " Gaily cOlnpliment yourselves," he says, 
" on your beautiful constitution, from ,,,hich COlne such beautiful re- 
sults as those I aln going to tell you!" 'Vhen he reruinded us that 
Ivanhoe had produced 
lagna Charta, there was a purpose of irony 
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even there in regard to our vaunted freedoln. "Tith all your Magna 
Charta and your juries, 'v ha t are you hu t snobs? rrhere is nothing 
so often misguided as general indignation, and I think that i
 his 
judgment of outside things, in the lneasure ,vhich he usually took of 
them, Thackeray "-as very frequently lllisguided. A satirist by trade 
,viII learn to satirise everything, till the light of the sun and the 
1l100n'S loveliness ,viII beconle evil and mpan to hiIn. I think that he 
was n1Ïstaken in his vie,vs of things. But ,ve have to do with hhn 
as a ,,,riter, not as a political econolnist or as a politician. lIis indig- 
nati
n \\
as all true, and the expression of it ,vas oft.en perfect. The 
lines in \\
hich he addresses that Pallis Court, at the end of Jacob 
OmniUTft'S Huss, are alnlost sublime. 


o Pallis Court, you move 
My pity most profound. 
A most amusing sport 
You thought it, I'll be bound, 
To saddle up a three-pouud debt, 
With t" o-and twenty pound. 


Good sport it is to you 
To grind the honeEt poor, 
To pay their just or unju:st debts 
With eight 111:ndred per cent., for Lor; 
:Make haste and get your costes in. 
They will not last much mor ! 


Come down from thnt tribewn, 
Thou shameless and unjust; 
Thou swindle, picking pockets in 
Thp, name of Truth august; 
Come dowu, thy hoary Blasphemy, 
For die thou shalt and must. 


And go it, Jacob Homnium, 
And ply your iron pen, 
And ri
e up, Sir John Jervis, 
And shut me up that den; 
That sty for fattenIng lawyers in, 
On the bones of honest men. 


" Come down from that tribewn, thou shameless and unjust!" It 
is itnpossible not to feel that he fclt this as he ,vrote it. 
There is a branch of his poetry,vhich he caUs-or '\vhich at any 
rate is no\v called-Lyra llybernic{(, for ,vhich no doubt TIle Groves {)f 
Blnrney \vas his nlodel. There have been many ÏInitations since, of 
which perhaps Barham's ballad on the coronation \\Tas the best, 
" vVhen to 'Vestminster the Royal Spinster and the Duke of Leinster 
all in order did repair!" Thackeray, in SOHle of his attelnptR, has 
been equally droll and equally graphic. 'l'!lat on Tlte Oristal Palace 
-not that at Sydenhaln, but its forerunner, the palace of the Great 
Exhibition-is very good, a
 the following catalogue of its contents 
wiU sho,v : 


There's holy saints 
And window paints, 
By l\Iaydiayval Pugin ; 
Alhamborough Jones 
Did paint the tones 
Of yellow and gambouge in. 


There's fountains there 
And crosses fair; 
There'8 water-gods with urns ; 


There's organs three, 
To play, d'ye see 
 
" God save the Queen," by turns. 


There's 8tatues bright 
Of marble white, 
Of silver, and of copper; 
And some in zinc, 
And some, I think, 
That isn't over proper. 


. 
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There's etaym ingynes, 
'That stands in Jines, 
Enormous and amazing, 
That squeal and snort 
Like whales in EpOTt, 
Or elephants a grazing. 


For thim genteels 
Who ride on wheele, 
There's plenty to indulge 'em; 
There's droskys snug 
From Paytersbug, 
And vayhycles from Bulginm. 


There's carts and gigs, 
And pins for pigs, 
There's dibblers and there's harrows, 
And ploughs like toys 
For little boys. 
And iligant wheel-barrows. 


There's cabs on stands 
And shandthry danns; 
'rhcre's \\aggons from New York 
here; 
. There's Lapland sleighs 
Have crossed the seas, 
And jaunting cyars from Cork here. 


In writing this Thackeray ,vas a little late with his copy for Punch; 
not, ,ve should say, altogether an Ul1COJnnlOn accident to him. It 
should have been ,vith the editor early on Saturday, if not before, but 
did not come till late on Saturday evening. The editor, who ,vas 
among men the most good-natured, and I should think the most for- 
bearing, either could not, or in this case ,vould not, insert it in the 
next ,veek's issue, and Thackeray, angry and disgusted, sent it to Tlte 
Times. In Tile TiJnes of next l,Ionday it appeared-very much, I 
should think, to the delight of the readers of that august ne\vspaper. 

1r. 1,10]on's account of the ball given to the Nepaule
e ambassadors 
by the Peninsular and Oriental COlllpany, is so 1ike Barham's coronation 
in the account it gives of the guests, that one ,vould fancy it nlust be 
by the same hand. 


The noble Chair* stud at the 8tair 
And bade the dhrums to thump; and he 
Did thus evince to that Black Prince 
The welcome of his Company. t 


o fair the girls and rich the curls, 
And bright the oys you s.aw there was; 
And fixed-each oye you then could spoi 
On General ,Tung Bahawther was 1 


This gineral great then tuck his sate, 
With all the other glnerals, 
Bedad his troat, his belt, his coat, 
Atl bleezed with precious minerals; 
And as he there, with princely air, 
Recloinin on his cushion was. 
All round about his royal chair 
The squeezin and the pU8hin was. 


o Put, !':uch girls, such jukes and earls, 
Such fashion and nobilitee ! 
Just think of Tim. and fancy him 
Amidst the high gentilitee 1 


. Chair-i. e., Chairman. 


t Lt., The P. and O. Company. 
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'l'here was the Lord de L'Huys, and the Portygeese 
Ministher and his lady there, 
And I recognised. with much surprise, 
Our messmate, Bob 0' Grady, there. 


All these are very good fun-so good in humour and so good in 
expression, that it \vould be needless to critcise their peculiar dialect, 
were it not that Thackerav has 1uade for himself a reputation by his 
writing of Irish. In this he has been so entirely successful that for 
1uany English readers he has e:stablished a new language which Inay 
not improperly be called fly l>ernico-Thackerayan. If comedy is to 
be got froIll peculiarities of dialect, as no doubt it is, one form will 
do as ,veIl as another, RO long as those ,vIto read it know no bet- 
ter. So it has been with 'rhackeray's Irish, for in truth he was not 
falniliar ,vith the modes of pronunciation which Iuake up Irish 
brogue. rrherefore, though he is always droll, he is not true to na- 
ture. Many an Irisll1uan coming to London, not unnaturally tries to 
imitate the talk of Londoners. You or I, reader, 'were we from the 
\Vest, and were the dear County Galway to send either of us to Par- 
liament, would probably endeavour to drop the dear brogue of our 
country, and in doing so ,ve should make sonle mistakes. It was 
these mistakes which Thackeray took for the natural Irish tone. He 
,vas amused to hear a major called "Meejor," but ,vas unaware that 
the sound arose fronl Pat's affection of English softness of speech. 
The expression natural to the unadulterated Irishnlan would rather 
be " 1Ia-ajor." He discovers his o,vn provincialism, and trying to be 
po1ite and urbane, he says" 1\Ieejor." In one of the lines I have 
quoted there occurs the word "troat." Such a sound never came 
naturally from the mouth of an Irishman. He puts in an h instead 
of omitting it, and says "dhrink." He comes to London, and find. 
ing out that he is wrong ,vith his" dhrink," he leaves out all the h's 
he can, and thus comes to "troat." It is this which Thackeray has 
heard. There is a little piece called the Last I,.ish G1'ievance, to 
which Thackeray adds a still later grievance by the false sounds 
which he elicits from the calunluiated mouth of the pretended Irish 
poet. Slaves are "sleeves," places are "pleeces," Lord John is 
"Lard Jahn," fatal is "fetal," danger is "deenger," and native is 
"neetive." All these are unintended slanders. rrea, Hibernicé, is 
"tay," please is "plaise." sea is" say," and ease is " aise." The soft- 
er sound of e is broadened out by natural Irishnlan-not, to my ei\.r, 
without a certain euphony; but no one in Ireland says or hears the 
reverse. The lrislunan \vho in London Inight talk of his" neetive" 
race, ,vould be mincing his words to please the ear of the 
cockney. 
l Y lw Chronicle of the Drum would be a true ballad all through, 
were it not that there is tacked on to it a long moral in an altered 
metre. I do not much value the moral, but the ballad is excellent, 
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not only in much of its versification and in the turns of its language, 
but in the quaint and true picture it gives of the Froench nation. The 
drummer, either by himself or by some of his fall1Ïly, has drU1l1nlpd 
through a century of French battling, caring much for his country 
and its glory, but understanding nothing of the causes for which he 
is enthusiastic. 'Yhether for l{ing, Republic, or Emperor, \vhether 
fighting and conquering or fighting and conquered, he is happy as 
long as he can beat his drum on a field of glory. But throughout 
his adventures there is a touch of chivalry about our drulllnler. Tn 
all the episodes of his country's career he feels nl uch of patriotism 
and sOlnething of tenderness. It is thus he sings during the da)"s of 
the Revolution: 


We had taken the head of King Capet, 
\Ve called for the blood of hIs wife; 
Undaunted she came to the scaffold, 
And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that touched her, 
She shrank, but she deigned not to speak; 
She looked with a royal di::5dain, 
And died with a blu
h on her cheek! 


'Twas thus that our country was saved I 
So told us the Safety Committee! 
But, psha, I've the heart of a Eoldier- 
All gentleness mercy and pity. 
I loathed to aS8ist at such deeds, 
And my drum beat its loudest of tunes, 
As we offered to justice offended, 
The blood of the bloody tribunes. 


Away with such foul recollections! 

o more of the axe and the block. 
I saw the last fight of the sections, 
As they fell 'neath our guns at St. Rock. 
Young Bonaparte led us that day. 


And so it froes on. I ,vill not continue the stanza, because it con- 
tainl3 the ,,,"orst rhyme that Thackeray ever pf'rnlitted hin1self to use. 
The Chronicle of the ])ru'ln has not the finish ,vhich he achieved 
afterwards, but it is fun of national feeling, and carries on its pur-- 
pose to the end with an adn1Írable persistency : 


A curse on those British assassins 
'\Vho ordered the slaughter of Ney: 
A curse on 
ir Hud::5on who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 
A cun:e on all Russians- I bate them; 
On all Prus
ian and Austrian fry; 
And, oh, but 1 pray we may nleet them 
And fight them again ere I die. 


The White Squall-which I can hardly call a ballad, unleis any 
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description of a scene in verse may be included in tIle name-is sure
 
ly one of the n10st graphic descriptions ever put into verse. Nothing 
written by Thackeray sho,vs more plainly his power over ,vords and 
rhYlnes. He dra\vs his picture without a line oInitted or a line too 
much, saying ,vith apparent facility all that he has to say} and so 
saying it that every ,vord conveys its naturallneaning. 
When a squall, upon a sudden, 
Came e'er the waters scudding; 
And the clouds began to gather, 
And the sea was lashed to lather, 
And t.he lowering thunder grumbled, 
And the lightning jumped and tumbled, 
And the ship and all the ocean 
Wcke up in wild commotion. 
Then the wind set up a howling, 
And the poodle-dog a yowling, 
And the cocks be
an a crowing, 
And the old cow raised a lowing, 
As she heard the tempest blowing; 
And fowls and gee:::;e did cackle, 
And the corda
e and the tackle 
Began to shrieK and crackle ; 
And the spray dashed o'er the funnels, 
And down the deck in runnels; 
And the rushing water soaks all, 
From the seamen in the fo'ksal 
To the stokers whose black faces 
Peer out of th
ir bed-places; 
And the captain, he was bawling, 
And the sailors pulling, hauling, 
And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
Was shivered in the squaHing; 
And the passengers awaken, 

lost pitifully shaken; 
And the steward jumps up and hastens 
For the necessary basins. 
Then the Greeks they groaned and quivereð, 
And they kn
lt, and moaned, and shivered, 
As the plungmg waters met them, 
.And splashed and over8et them; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins; 
And their marrowbones are bended, 
Ar..d they think the world is ended. 
And the Turkish women for'ard 
'\Vere frightened and behorror'd ; 
And shrieking- and bewildering, 
The nlcthers 'clutched their children; 
The nlen sang "Allah! lllah I 
:Mashallah Bis-millah ! " 
As the warning waters doused them, 
And splashed them and soused them; 
And they called upon the Prophet, 
And thought but little of it. 
Then all the fleas In Jewry 
Jumped up and "bit like fury ; 
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And the progeny of Jacob 
Did on t e main-deck wake up. 
(I wot these greasy Rab bins 
Would never pay for cabins); 
And each man moaned and jabbered In 
His filthy Jewish gaberdine, 
In woe and lamentation, 
And howling consternation. 
And the splashing water drenches 
Their dirty brats and wenches; 
And they crawl from bales and benches, 
In a hundred thousand sten('hes. 
This was the 'Vhite Squall famous, 
Which latterly 0 'ercan1e us 


Peg of Limavaddy has al,vays been very popular, and the public 
have not, I think, been generally a,vare that the young IadJ" in 
question lived in truth at Ne,vton Limavady (with one d). But with 
the correct name Thackeray would hardly have been 
o successful 
with his rhymes. 


Citizen or Squire, 
Tory, 'Vhig, or Radi- 
Cal would all desire 
Pe î (J' of Limavaddy. 
Had Homer's fire 
Or that of Sergeant Taddy. 
Meetly rd admire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 
And till I expire 
Or till I go mad I 
Will sing unto my lyre 
Peg of Limavaddy. 


The Cane-bottomed Ohair is another, better, I think, than Peg of 
Limavaddy, as containing that n1Ïxture of burlesque '\vith the pathetic 
which belonged so peculiarly to Thackeray, and which was indeed 
the very essence of his genius. 


But of an the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There's one that I love and I cherish the best 
For the finest of couches that's padded with bair 
I n
ver would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


'Tis a bandy-Jegged, high.bottomed. 'Worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back and twisted old feet; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny 8at there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane. bottomed chair.. 
* . * * * 
She comes from the paEtt find revisits my room, 
She looks 38 she then did. all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tendGr, so freEh and 80 fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 


This, in the volume which I have now before me, is followed by a 
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picture of Fanny in the chair, to which I cannot but take exception. 
I am quite sure that when Fanny graceà the room and seated herself 
in the chair of her old bachelor friend, she had not on a lo\v dress and 
loosely-flowing dra\ving-rooll1 sha,vI, nor ,vas there a footstool ready 
for her feet. I doubt also the headgear. Fanny on that occasion was 
dressed in her morning apparel, and had walked through the streets, 
carried no fan, and 'yore no brooch but one that n1ight be necessary 
for pinning her sha 'v 1. 
Tile Great Cossack Epic is the longest of the baìlads. It is a legend 
of St. Sophia of I\:ioff, telling how Father IIyacinth, by the aid of St. 
Sophia, ,,,hose ,vooden statue he carried ,vith hin1, escaped across the 
Borysthenes ,vith aU the Cossacks at his tail. It is very good fun, 
but not equal to many of the others. Nor is the Uarmcn Lilliense 
quite to 111Y taste. I should not have declared at once that it had 
c:>me from Thackeray's hand, had I not kno,vn it. 
But who could doubt the Bouillabaisse? Who else could 
have written that? Who at the same ll10ment could haye been 
so merry and so melancholy-could have gone so deep into the 
regrets of life, with ,yords so appropriate to its jollities? I do not 
kno,y how far IllY readers will agree with ll1e that to read it always 
must be a fresh pleasure; but in order that they may agree vdth ll1e, 
if they can, I ,vill give it to them entire. If there be one ,vhom it 
does not please, he ,vill like nothing that Thackeray ever wrote in 
verse.. 


'.rHE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 


A street there is in P
ris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is- 
The 
ew Street of the Little Fields; 
And h8re's an inn, not rich and splendid. 
But still in comfortable case; 
The which in youth loft attended, 
To cat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bòuillabaisse a noble dish Îs- 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 
Or hotch-potch (;"1 all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich ne\Ter could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, Faffron, 
Soles, onions, garlIc. roach, and dace; 
All these you eat at Terre's tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savoury stew 'tis ; 
And true pailosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And CorJeUer or Benedictine 
J\1ight gladly sure his lot embrace, 
N or find a fast-day too afflicting 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 
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1 wonder if the house still there i8' 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillère is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
Js Terré still alive and able? 
I recollect bis droll grimace ; 
He'd come and smîle before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter-nothing's changed or older. 
"How's Monsieur Terré, waiter, pray f" 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder- 
.':Monsieur is dead this many a day." 
" It is the lot of saint and sinner; 
So honest Terré's run his race." 
., What will Mousieur requIre for dinner? .. 
"Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse f'" 


II Oh, oui, Monsieur," 's the waiter's answer, 
" Quel vin 1vlonsieur desire-t-il ?" 
"Tell me a good one." "That I can, sir: 
The chambertin with yellow seal." 
.. So Terré's gone," I say, and sink in 
MyoId accustom'd corner-place; 
" He's done with feasting Rnd with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse." 


MyoId accustomed corner here is 
The table still is in the nook; 
Ah ! vanish'd many a busy year is 
This well-known chair since last I took, 
When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are yon, old companions trusty, 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty; 
I'H pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voice!'! and old faces 
:My memory can quick retrace; 
Atound the board they take their places 
And share the wine aúd Bouillabaisse. 


There's Jack has made a wondrous marriag&; 
There's laughing Tom is laughing yet; 
There's brave Au
u
tu
 drives his carriage; 
There's poor ola Fred in the Gazette; 
O'er James's head the gra!:'s is growing. 
Good Lord 1 the world has wagged apace 
SInce hfre we set the clart't flowIng, 
And drank, and ate the BouiHabaisse. 


Ah me t how quick the days are flitting I 
I mind me of a time that's gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place-but not alone. 
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A fair young face was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear façe looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me I 
There's no one now to share my cup. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


. 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it.. 
Come fill it, and have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 


We1come the wine, whateer the seal Ii ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate'er the meal is. 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse. 


I am not disposed to say that Thackeray will hold a h:gh place 
anlong English poets. He ,vould have been the first to ridicule such 
an assunlption made on his behalf. But I think that his verses will 
be more popular than those of many highly reputed poets, and that 
as years roll on they will gain rather than lose in public estimation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THACKERAY'S STYLE AND l\IANNER OF WORK. 


A. NOVEL in style should be easy, lucid, and of course grammatical. 
fhe same may be said of any book; but that which is intended to 
recreate should be easily understood-for 'which purpose lucid narra- 
tion is an essential. In matter it should be moral and aIllusing. In 
nlanner it may be realistic, or subliIne or ludicrous; or it nlay be all 
these if the author can cOInbine theln. As to Thackeray's perf orln- 
ance in style and nlatter I ,vill say something further on. His manner 
was nlainly realistic, and I will therefore speak first of that mode of 
expression ,vhich ,vas })ecu1iarly his o,vn. 
Realism in style has not all the ease vd1Ïch seems to belong to it, 
It is the object of the author ,vho affects it so to comlnunicate with 
his reader that all his words shall spenl to be natural to the occasion. 
'Ve do not think the language of Dogberry natural, '\vhen he tells 
neighbour Seacole that "to write and rpad comes hy" nature." That 
is ludicrous. Nor is the language of Hamlet natural when he shows 
to his mother the portrait of his father: 


See what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Byperion's curls; the front of Jovp- himself: 
An eyelike Mars, to threaten and command. 
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That is sublime. Constance is natural \vhen she turns away from the 
Cardinal, declaring that 


Be talks to me that never had a Bon. 


In one respect both the sublillle and ludicrous are easier than the 
realistic. They are not required to be true. A lllan \vith an hnagina- 
tion and culture 1nay feign either of them without kno,ving the ways 
of men. "fo be realistic you 1nust kno,v accurateìy that '\vhich you 
describe. Ho\v often do ,ve find in novels that the author 1nakes an 
attempt at realism and falls into a bathos of absurdity, because he 
cannot use appropriate language?" "N 0 hunlan being ever spoke 
like that," we say to ourselve:5-whi1e ,ve should not question the 
naturalness of the production, either in the grand or the ridiculous. 
And yet in very truth the realistic nlust not be true-but just so 
far removed fronl truth as to suit the erroneous idea of truth w'hich 
the reader Juay be supposed to entertain. For,vere a novelist to nar- 
rate a conversation bet,veen two persons of fair but not high educa- 
tion, and to use the ill-arranged '\vords and fraglnents of speech ,vhich 
are really common in such conversations, he 'would seenl to have sunk 
to the ludicrous, and to be attributing to the interlocutors a nlode of 
language much beneath thelll. Though in fact true, it ,vould SeL<<l 
to be far from natural. But, on the other hand, ,vere he to put ,vords 
gral11matioally correct into the lllouths of his personages, and to round 
off and to c01nplete the spoken sentences, the ordinary reader would 
instantly feel such a style to be stilted and unreal. rrhis reader ,vould 
not analyse it, but ,vonld in SOIlle dim but sufficiently critical lllanner 
be a,vare tl)at his author was not providing hiIn ,vith a naturally 
spoken dialogue. To produce the desired effect the narrator lllust go 
bet,veen the two. He lllUst l110unt some,vhat above the ordinary con- 
versational powers of such persons as are to be represented-lest he 
disgust. But he lUUSt by no means soar into correct phraseology- 
lest he offend. The realistic
by '\vhich \ve 111ean that ,vhich shall 
seem to be real-lies bet,veen the t,vo, and in reaching it the ,vriter 
has not only to keep his proper distance on both sides, but has to 
maintain varying distances in accordance ,vith the position, mod
 of 
life, and education of the speakers. Lady Castle,vood in E'S'ìnond 
would llOt have been properly Inade to speak ,,'ith absolute precision; 
but she goes nearer to the 11lark than her 1110re ignorant lord, tlll
 vis- 
count; less near, ho\vever, than her better-educated kinsnutn, IIenry 
E-smond. He, however, is not 1nade to speak altogether by the card, 
or he would be unnatural. Nor ,vould each of tlleln speak al \vays in 
the same strain, but they ,vould alter their language according to 
their companion-according even to the hour of the day. All this 
the reader unconsciously perceives, and wiU not think the language 
to be natural unless the proper variations be there. 
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In sitnple narrative the rule is the same as in dialogue, though it 
does not admit of the same palpable deviation froul correct construc- 
tion. The story of any incident, to be realistic, w'in adlnit neither 
of sesquipedalian grandeur nor of grotesque inlages. The one gives 
an idea of romance and the other of burlesque, to neither of \vhich is 
truth supposed to appertain. 'Ve desire to soar frequently, and then 
\ve try rOluance. \Ve desire to recreate ourselves with the easy and 
droll. Dulce est desipere in loco. Then we have recourse to bur- 
lesque. But in neither do we expect hUlnan nature. 
I cannot but think that in the hanùs of the noveHst the middle 
course is the most po\verful. l-"luch as we may delight in burlesque, 
we cannot claim for it the po\verof achieving great results. SOllluch, 
I think, \vill be granted. For the sublinle \ve look rather to poetry 
than to prose; and though I will give one or two instances just no\v 
in which it has been used \vith great effect in prose fiction, it does not 
come home to the heart, teaching a lesson, as does the realistic. The 
girl \vho reads is touched by Lucy Ashton, but she feels herself to be 
convinced of the facts as to Jeanie Deans, and asks herself whether 
she n1Ïght not elnulate them. 
No,vas to the realism of Thackeray, I lllust rather appeal to IllY 
readers than attempt to prove it by quotation. \Vhoever it is that 
speaks in his pages, does it not seem that such a person \vould cer- 
tainly have used such \vords on such an occasion? If there be need of 
exalnination to learn \\,hether it be so or not, let the reader study all 
that falls froln the mouth of Lady Castle\vood through the novel 
called Esmond, or all that falls frOln the mou th of Beatrix. They are per- 
sons peculiarly situated-noble WOlllen, but \vho have still lived llluch 
out of the world. The fornler is ahvays conscious of a sorrow; the 
latter is al ways striving after an effpct-and both on this account are 
difficult of lllanagement. A period for the story has been chosen 
\vhich is strange and unkno\vn to us, and \vhich has required a pecu- 
liar language. One \vould have said beforehand that whatever might 
be the charms of the book it would not be natural. And yet the ear 
is never ,vounded by a tone that is false. It is not always the case 
that in novel reading the ear should be \vounded because the words 
spoken are unnatural. Bulwer does not ,vound, though he never 
puts into the mouth of any of his persons words such as \vould have 
been spoken. They are not expected frorn hIm. It is something else 
that he provides. From Thackeray they are expected-and fro:r n 
many others. But Thackeray never disappoints. vVhether it be a 
great duke, such as he \vho ,vas to have married Beatrix, or a mean 
chaplain, such as Tusher, or Captain Steele the hUnlOUl'ist, they talk- 
not as they would have talked probably, of \vhich I am no judge- 
but as we feel that they might have talked. 'Ve find ourselves will- 
ing to take it as proved because it is there, which is the strongest 
possible evidence of the realistic capacity of the writer. 
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..A.s to the sublime in novels, it is not to be supposed that any very 
high rank of sublimity is required to put such works within the pale 
of that definition. I allude to those in which an attelnpt is madp to 
soar above the ordinary actions and ordinary language of life. 'Ve 
1l1ay take as an instance The .JI.118terie.
 of Udolpho. That is intended 
to be sublime throughout. Even the writer never for a mOlllent 
thought of descending to real life. She 1l1Ust have been untrue to 
her own idea of her o,vn business had she done so. It is all stilted- 
all of a certain altitude all10ng the clouds. It has been in its time a 
1 )opular book, and has had its ,vorld of readers. Those readers no 
doubt preferred the diluted romance of 
Irs. Radcliff to the con- 
densed realisn1 of Fielding. At any rate, they did not look for 
r('a1ism. Pelham may be taken as another instance of the sublime, 
though there is so llluch in it that is of the "'
or1d ,vorldly, though an 
intentional fall to the ludicrous is often nlade in it. The personages 
talk in glittering dialogues, throwing about philosophy, science, and 
the classics, in a manner ,vhich i5 al,vays 
 uggestive and often 
aUlusing. The book is brillant ,vith intellect. But no "rord is ever 
spoken as it would have been spoken-no detail is ever narrated as it 
,vould have occurred. Buhver no doubt regarded novels as romantic, 
and ,voldd have looked ,vith contell1pt on any junction of realisn1 and 
rOlnance, though, in varying his ,vork, he did not think it beneath 
hinl to vary his sublin1Íty ,vith the ludicrous. The sublÎ1l1e in novels 
is no doubt ll10st effective ,vhen it breaks out, as though by some 
burst of nature, in the midst of a story true to life. "If," said 
Evan l\laccombich, "the Saxon gentlemen are laughing because a 
poor man such as Ine thinks my life, or the life of six of lllY degree, 
is ,vorth that of Vich Ian V ohr, it's like enough they may be very 
right; but if they laugh because they think I ,vould not keep my 
word and come back to redeem hhn, I can tell thelll they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandnlan nor the honour of a gentlelnall." That 
is sublime. And, again ,vhen Balfour of Burley slaughters Botlnyell, 
the death scene is sublin1e. "Die, bloodthirsty dog!" said Burley. 
" Die as thou hast lived! Die like the beasts that perish-hoping 
nothing, believing nothing! "-" And fearing nothing," said Both- 
well. Horrible as is the picture, it is sublime. As is also that speech 
of 1\feg 1\Ierrilies, as she addresses 1\11'. Bertram, standing on the 
bank. " Ride your ways," said the gipsy; "ride your ,vays, Laird 
of Ellangowan; ride your ,vays, Godfrey Bertram. This day have 
ye quenched seven slnoking hearths; see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blytheI' for that. Ye have riven the thack off 
seven cottar houses; look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. 
Ye lllay stable your stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh; see that 
the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellango,van." That is 
romance, and reaches the very height of the sublime. That does not 
offend, impossibie _though it be that any old woman should have 
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spo
en sucll words, because it does in truth lift the reader up among 
the bright stars. It is thus that the suulÍ1ne TIlay be mingled ,vith 
the realistic, if the ,vriter has the po,ver. 'rhackeray also rises in 
that ,vay to a high pitch, though not in many instances. Roniance 
does not often justify to him an absence of truth. 'rhe scene between 
Laùy Castle,,,"ood and tl:e Duke of Hanlilton is one ,vhen she explains 
to her child's suitor 'v ho Henry Esmond is. "J\Iy daughter may 
receive presents from the head of our house," says the lady, speak- 
ing up for her kinsman. " l\Iy daughter may thankfully take kind- 
ness frOlll her father's, her nlot.her's, her brother's dearest friend." 
The ,,-hole scene is of the same nature, and is evidence of Thackeray's 
capacity for the sublime. And again, ,vhen the same I.ady ,velcolnes 
the same kinslnan on his return frOln the wars, she rises as high. 
But as I have already quoted a part of the passage in the chapter on 
this novel, I ,vill not reppat it here. 
It Juay perhaps be said of the sublhne in novels-,vhich I have en. 
deavoured to describe as not being generally of a high order-that it 
is apt to becollie cold, stilted anel unsatisfactory. \Vhat may be done 
by irnpossible castles among inlPossible moul1tain5, peopled by inl- 
possible heroes and heroines, and fraught ,vith impossible horrors, 
111te .11Iysteries of Udolpllo have sho,vn us. But they require a 
patient reader, and one ,vho can content himself ,vith a long pro- 
tracted and nlost unenlotional excÎtenlent. The sublimity ,vhich is 
effected by sparkling speeches is better, if the speeches really have 
sOJnething in thenl beneat h the sparkles. Those of Bul wer generally 
have. Those of his iInitators are often ,vithout anything, the sparkles 
even hardly sparkling. At the best they fatigue; and a novel, if it 
fatigues, is unpardonä,ble. Its only excuse is to be found in the 
amusement it affords. It should instruct, also, no doubt, but it never 
,viII do so unless it hides its instruction and alnu::;es. Scott under- 
stood all this, ,vhen he allowed hiInself only such sudden bursts as I 
have described. Even. in Tlte Bride of LamUWl'lnOOr, which I do not 
regard as filnong the best of his performances, as he soars high into 
the subliIne, so does he descend low into the ludicrous. 
In this latter division of pure fiction-the burlesque, as it is COln- 
monly called, or the ludicrouß-Thackeray is quite as much at honle 
as in the realistic, though, the vehicle being less pOlv"erful, he haE 
achieved smaller results by it. 
Ianife
t as are the objel:ts in hi
 
view when he wrote The IIoggarty Diarnond, or 1?w Legend of tlte- 
lUtine, they "Tere less inlportant and less evidently affected than 
those attempted by 'Vanity Fair and Pendenni8. Captain Shindy, 
the snob, does not tell us so plainly 'what is not a gentleman as does 
Colonel Ne,vcome ,vhat is. Nevertheless, the ludicrous has, ,vith 
Thackeray, been very powerful and very delightful. 
In trying to describe what is done by literature of this class, it is 
especially necessary to remember that different r
aders are affected 
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in a different way. That ,vhich is one man's nleat i
 another man's 
poison. In the subliule, ,,,hen the really grand ll.
s been reached, it 
is the reader's own fault if be be not touched. vVe know that luany 
are indifferent to the soliloquies of Hallllet, but we do not ht'sitate to 
declare to ourselves that they are so because they lack the po'wer of 
appreciating grand language. \Ve do not scruple to attribute to 
those ,,,110 are indifferent sonle inferiority of intclligenæ. And in 
regard to the realistic, ,,,hen the truth of a 'v _ E- told story or life-like 
character does not COlne hOlne, ,ve think that then, too, there is 
deficiency in the critical ability. But there is nothing necessarily 
lacking to a luan Lecause he does not enjoy The 1lcatlwn Cltinee or 
l'lw Biglow Papc1's
. and the Ulan to 'VlhJ111 the::;e delights of AUler- 
lcan hUlllour are leather and prunello 111ay Le of all the mc.st. enrap- 
tured by the ,vit of Saul 'Veller or the 1110ck piety of PeckSlliff. It 
is a matter of taste and not of intellect, as one l11an likes caviare 
after his dinner \vhile another prefers apple- pie; and the luan hiul- 
self cannot, or, as far as ,ve can see, does not, direct his o\vn taste in 
the one l11atter more than in the other. 
Therefore I cannot ask others to share with me the delight ,vhich 
I have in the various and peculiar expressions of the ludicrous ,vhich 
are comlllon to Thackeray. Sonle considerable portion of it consists 
in bad spelling. \Ve nlay say that Charlps JanlPs IIarrington Fitz. 
roy Yello,vplush, or C. Fitz Jearnes De La Pluche, as he is afterward;;; 
called, would be nothing but for his" orthog,vaphy so carefully in, 
accu wate." AS) I have before said, l\Irs. l\Ialaprop had seelned to have 
reached the height or this luul1our, and in having- done so to haye 
made any repetition unpalatable. But Thackeray's studied blunder- 
ing is altogether different from that of Sheridan. 
Irs. 
Ialaprop 
uses her ,vords in a delightfully ,vrong sen
e. Yellowplush ,,,oull! be 
a very intelligible, if not quite :1n accurate "Titer, had he not Hlade 
for himself special fOflns of English ,vords altogether ne,v to the 
eye. 
" 
Iy ma wrapped up my buth in a mistry. I may be illygitn1it; 
I may have been changed at nus; but I've ahvays had gen'{ln'nly 
tastes throug-h life, and have no doubt that I COlne of a gen'l'nl'111y 
origunl. ,. 'Ve cannot adn1Ït that there is ,vit, or even hUlllour, in bad 
spelling alone. 'V ere it not that Yellowplush, ,,,ith his Lad sl>ellillg, 
had so much to say for hinlself, there ,"ould be nothing in it; but 
there is al,vays a sting of satire directed against SOIne real vice, or 
some growing vulgarity, 'v hieh is nlade sharper by the absurdity of 
the language. In T lw Diary of George IV. there are the following 
reflections on a certain correspondl-nce: ., \Y ooden you phansy, now, 
that the author of such a letter, instead of ".ritun about pipple of 
tip-top quality, ,vas describin' Vinegar Yard? 'Vould you belea,.e 
that the lady he ,vas n.-ritin' to ,vas a chased modist lady of honour 
and mother of a family? 0 tr 1 .lmpery! 0 'lnorris! as Honler sa
's, 
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This is a higeous pictur of nlanners, S'uch as I weap to think of, as 
every lllOrl lllan must ,veap." 'Ve do not wonder that \vhen he makes 
his" aje\v" he should have been called up to be congratulated on the 
score of his literary performances by his Jllaster, before the Duke, 
and Lord Bagwig, and Dr. Larner, and" Sa\vedwadgeorgeearllittn- 
bul wig." All that Y ellov;plush says or writes are alllong the pearls 
\vhich Thackeray was continually scattering abroad. 
But this of the distingui
hed foohnan \vas only one oÎ the fornls 
of the ludicrous 'v hich he ,vas a
eustonled to use in the furtherancp 
of SOlne purpose \v hich he had at heart. It ,vas his practice to clothe 
things most revolting with an assullled grace and dignity, and to add 
to the \veight of his condenlnation by tlip astounding Juendacity of 
the parody thus drawn. There \vas a grÏ111 hUlnour in this \vhich has 
been displeasing to sonle
 as seeming to hold out to vice a hand which 
has appeared for too long a time to be fI'iendly. As "\ve are disposed 
to Le not altogether sYlnpathetic with a detective policeman \vho shall 
have spent a jolly night with a delinquent, for the sake of tracing 
hOlne the suspected guilt to his late cOl1lrade, so are some disposed to 
be ahllost angry with our author, who seenlS to be too much at hOlne 
,vith his rascals, and to live with thenl on fanÚliar terms till we doubt 
\vhether he does not forget their rascality. Barry Lyndon is the 
strongest exaIllple \ve have of this style of the ludicrous, and the 
critics of "\VhOl11 I speak have thought that our friendly relations with 
Barry have been too genial, too apparently genuine, so that it n1ight 
ahnost be doubtful \vhether during the narrative "\ve ll1ight not, at 
this or the other crisis, be rather with hinl than against him. "After 
all," the reader might say, on cOIning 10 that passage in \vhich Barry 
defends his trade as a gambler-a passage which I have quoted in 
speaking of the novel-" after all, this lllan is lllore hero than scoun- 
drel :" so well is the burlesque hUI110Ur maintained, so well does the 
scoundrel hide his o,vn yjllany. . I can easily understand that to 
sonle it should seenl too long drawn out. 'ro me it seelns to be the 
perfection of hUInour-and of philosophy. If such a one as :Barry 
Lyndon, a Juan full of intellect, can be l11ade thus to love and cherish 
his vice, and to believe in its beauty, ho,v luuch l110re necessary is it 
to avoid the footsteps which lead to it? But, as I have said above, 
there is no standard by \vhich to judge of the excellence of the ludi- 
crous as there is of the sublime, and even the realistic. 
:K 0 \vriter ever had a stronger proclivity to\vards parody than Thack- 
eray ; and ,ve lllay, I think, confess that there is no form of literary 
drollery more dangerous. The parody \vill often lllar the gem of 
\vhich it coarsely reproduces the out\vard selnblance. The word 
" daJnaged," used instead of " danlask," has destroyed to my ear for 
ever the III usic of one of the sweetest passages in t;hakespeare. But 
it must be ackno\vledged of Thackeray that, fond as he is of this 
branch of humour, he has done little or no injury by his parodies. 
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They run over ,vith fun, but are so contrived that they do not les5!ìen 
the flavour of the original. I have given in one of the preceding chap- 
ters a little set of verses of his O\Vll, called 17te lVillow Tl o ee, and his 
o,vn parody on his own ,york. There the reader Juay see how effect- 
ive a parody lnay be in destroying the sentiInent of the piece paro- 
di
d. But in dealing ,vith other authors he has been grotesque ,vith- 
out being severely critical, and has been very lik
, without making 
ugly or distasteful that which he has Î1nitated. No one ,vho has :uf- 
n1Ïred Cvningsby ,vill admire it the less because of Codling8by. Nor 
\vill the undoubted rOlnance of Eugene ....tram be lessened in the esti- 
Jnation of any reader of novels by the ,veIl-told career of George de 
Barnwell. One nlay say that to laugh Ivanhoe out of face, or to les- 
sen the glory of that iUllllortal storr, ,vould ùe beyond the po,ver of 
any farcical effect. Thackeray, in his Rowena and Rehecca, celiainly 
had no such purpose. Nothing of Ivanhoe is inj ured, nothing ulade 
less vabuab
e than it ,vas before, yet, of all prose parodies in the lan- 
guage, it is perhaps the most perfect. E\Tery character is maintained, 
every incident has a taste of Scott. It has the twang of Ivrrnlioe frol9- 
beginning to end, and yet there is not a word in it by 'which the authof 
of Ivanltoe could have been offend
d. But then there is the purpose 
beyond that of the mere parody. Prudish ,vomen have to be laughed 
at, and despotic kings, and parasite ]ords and bishops. The ludicrous 
alone is but poor fun; but "\vhen the ludicrous ÌIas a meaning, it can 
be very effective in the hands of such a master as this. 


" He to die! " resumed the bishop. "He a mortal like to us I 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus. 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus 1 " 
So much I have said of the manner in ,vhich Thackeray did his 
work, endeavouring to represent hUlnan nature as he saw it, so that 
his readers should learn to love what is good, and to hate ,vhat is 
evil. As to the merits of his style, it ,vill be necessary to insist on 
theJll the less, because it has been generally adn1Îtted to be easy, 
lucid, and grammatical. I call that style easy by which the writer 
has succeeded in conveying to the reader that which the reader is in- 
tended to receive ,vith the least possible al1l0unt of trouùle to hilTI. 
I oall that style lucid which conveys to the reader U10st accurately all 
that the writer \vishf>s to convey on any subject. The t\VO virtues, \vill 
I think, be see..n to be very different. An author may 'wish to give an 
idea that a certain flavour is bitter. lIe shall leave a conviction that 
it is simply disagreeable. Then he is not lucid. But he shall convey 
so much as that, in such a manner as to give the reader no trouble 
in arriving at the conclusion. Therefore he is easy. The subject 
here suggested is as little complicated as possible; but in the in- 
tercourse ,vhich is going on continually bet\veen ,vriters and readers, 
affairs of all degrees of complication are continually being discu:ssed, 
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of a nature so complicated that the inexperienced writer is puzzled at 
every turn to express hÍInself, and thð altogether inartistic \vriter 
fails to do so. 'Vho anlong \vriters has not to acknowledge that he 
is often unable to tell all that he has to tell? \Y ords refuse to do 
for hin}. He struggles and stunlbles and alters and adds, but finds 
at last that he has gone either too far or not quite far enough. 
Then ther
 cOlIles upon hhn the necessity of choosing between 
t\VO evils. lIe Illust either give up the fullness of his thought, 
and content l
imself with presenting SOlne fragn1ent of it in that 
lucid arrangell1ent of ,vords \vhich he afIects; or he 111Ust bring 
out his thought with all1bages; he 111Ust l11ass his sentences in- 
consequentially; he must struggle up hill ahnost hopelessly with 
his phrases-so that at the end the reader \vill have to labour 
as he hin1self has laboured, or else to leave Lehind n1uch of the 
fruit \vhich it ha'3 been intended that he should garner. It is 
the ill-fortune of SOllIe to be neither easv or lucid; and there is 
nothing n10re \vonderful in t.he history of letters than the patience of 
readers "\vhen called upon to suffer under the double calamity. It is 
as though a man \vere reading a dialogue of Plato, understanding 
neither the subject nor the language. But it is often the case that one has 
to be sacrificed to the other. The pregnant \vriter will son1etimessolaçe 
hin1splf by declaring that it is not his business to supply intelligence to 
the reader; and then, in thro\ving out the entirety of his thought, \vill 
not stop to renlenlber that he cannot hope to Rcatter his ideas far and 
wide unless he can Iuake then1 easily intelligible. Then the writer 
who is determined that his book shall not be put do\vn because it is 
troublesolne, is too apt to avoid the knotty bits and shirk the rocky 
turns. because he cannot with ease to hhnself n1ake them easy to 
others. If this be ackno\vledged, I shall be held to be fight 
in saying not only that ease and lucidity in style are different 
virtues, but that they are often opposed to each other. They 
may, ho\vever, be cOlnbined, and then the \vriter ,vill have really 
learned the art of \vriting. Olnne tulit puncturn qui Iniscuit utile dul- 
ci. It is to he done, I believe, in all languages. A Ulan by art and 
practice shaH at least obtain such a masterhood over words as to ex- 
press all that he thinks, in phrases that shall be easily understood. 
In such a slnall space as can here be allowed, I cannot give in- 
stances to prove that this has been achieved by Thaekeray. Nor 
,,"ould instances prove the existence of the virtue, though instances 
might the absence. The proof lies in the work of the Inan's life, and 
can only beconle plain to those \vho have read his writings. I Inust 
refer rpaders to their own experiences, and ask them \vhether they 
have found themselves corupel1ed to study passages in Thackeray in 
order that they nlight find a recondite meaning, or whether they have 
not been sure that they aud the author have together understood all 
that there was to understand in the Inatter. Have they run backward 
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over the passages, and then gone on, not quite sure what the author 
has meant? If not, then he has been ea8Y and lucid. We have not 
had it so easy with aU modern writers nor \vith all that are old. I 
may best, perhaps, explain Iny Illeaning by taking sOlnething \"ritten 
long ago; something very valuable, in order that I Inay not damage 
my argulllent by conlparing the easiness of Thackeray \vith the 
harshness of SOllle author \"ho has in other respects fai
ed of obtain- 
ing approbation. If you take the play of CYlltbeline, you \vill, I 
think, find it to be anything but easy reading. Nor is Shakespeare 
al \vays lucid. For purposes of his own he ,viII sonletimes force his 
readers to doubt his Illeaning, even after prolonged study. It has 
ever been so ,vith llfunlet. l\Iy readers ,viII not, I think, be so 
crossgrained \vith Ine as to suppose that I am putting Thackeray as a 
master of style above Shakespeare. I alll only endeavouring to ex- 
plain by reference to the great master the condition of literary pro- 
duction which he attained. 'Vhatever Thackeray says, the reader 
cannot fail to understand; and 'whatever Thackeray attenlpts to com- 
municate, he succeeds in conveying. 
That he is gralnmatical I lllUSt leave to my readers' judgnlent, ,,,ith 
a siluple assertion in his favour. There are some who say tbat 
gramlllar- by which I nlean accuracy of com posi tion, in accordance 
with certain ackno\v ledged rules-is only a Uleans to an end; and 
that, if a \"riter can absolutely achieve the end by some other lllode 
of his o,vn, he need not regard the prescribed means. If a Inan can 
so \vrite as to be easily understood, and to convey lucidly that which 
he has to convey without accuracy of grallllllar, why should he s
b- 
ject himspif to unnecessary tralumels? "Thy not TIlake a path for 
hiInself, if the path so Inade \"ill certainly lead hÍ1n \vhither he 
wishes to go? ':rhe ans\ver is, that no other path \vill lead others 
whither he wishes to carry thenl, but that ,vhich is COIlllllon to hilll 
and to those others. It is necessary that there should be a ground 
eq ually familiar to the \vriter and to his readers. If there be no such 
COlunlon ground, they '\vill certainly not COlne into full accord. There 
have been recusants \vho, by a certain acuteness of their own, have 
partly done so-\vilful recusants; but they have been recusants, not 
to the extent of discarding gramnlar-which no writRr could do and 
not be altogether in the dark-but so far as to have created for them- 
selves a pflraseology '\vhich has been picturesque by reason of its 
illicit vagari
s ; as a WOlnan will sOlnetimes please ill-instructed eyes 
and ears by little departures from fen1Ínine propriety. They have 
probably laboured in their vocation as sedulously as though they had 
ßtriven to be correct, and have achieved at the best but a short-lived 
success-as is the case also \vith the unconventional female. The 
charm of the disorderly soon loses itself in the ugliness of disorder. 
And there are others rebellious from grammar, \vIlo are, however, 
hardly to be called rebels, because the laws ,vhich they break have 
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never been altogether kno\vn to thenl. Among those very dear to 
tne in English literat.ure, one or t",.o might be nampd of either sort, 
whose \vorks, though they have that in them \vhich will insure to 
them a long life, \vill becollle frolll year to year less valuable and 
less venerable, because their authors have either $corned or have not 
known that conunon ground of language on 'which the author and his 
readers should stand together. 
ly purport here is only ",'ith Thack- 
eray, anà I say that he stands always on that COlnnlon ground. He 
quarrels \vith none of the la\vs. As the lady ",'ho is most attentive 
to conventionaì propriety luay still have her own fashion of dress a;nd 
her own 1110de of speech, so had Thackeray ",ery manifestly his own 
style; but it is one the correctness of \"hich has never been impugned. 
I hold that gentlenlan to be the best dressed \"hose dress no one ob- 
sprves. I anl not sure but that the sanle lllay be said of an author's 
"Titten language. Only, where shall we fhid an exanlple of such 
perfection? Always easy, always lucid, always correct, we may find 
them; but who is the \vriter, easy, lucid, and correct, \vho has not 
impregnated his writing with sOluething of that personal flavour 
which \ve call Inannerisln? To speak of authors \vell-kno\vn to all 
readers-Does not The RfunblrT taste of Johnson; TIle Decline and 
Fall, of Gibbon; The .11Iiddle Ages, of IIa}]aul; 1"he IIÙtory of Eng- 
land, of l\facaulay; and The In'tasio'n o..fthe C1'Ì1nea, of Kinglake? Do we 
not kno\v the elephantime tread of 1'he Satu1'day, and the precise toe 
of TIte Spectator? I have sometinu>s thought that S\vift has been 
nearest to the Inark of any-\vriting English and not \vriting Swift. 
But I doubt \vhether an accurate observer \vould not trace even here 
the" mark of the beast.." Thackeray, too, has a strong flavour of 
rrhackeray. I anI inclined to think that his most besetting sin in 
style-the 1ittle ear-mark by ".hich he is nlost conspicuous-is a 
certain affected fami1iarity. He indulges too frequently in 1ittle con- 
fidences \vith individual readers, in which pretended allusions to him- 
self are frequent. "'Yhat \"ould you do? \vhat ",'ould you say no\v, 
if you ,vere in such a position ?" he asks. He describes this practice of 
his in the preface to Pendenuis. "It is a sort of confidential talk be- 
t\veen 'writer and reader. . . . In the course of his volubility the per- 
petual speaker nT'.lst of necessity lay bare his O\V11 "\veakn
sses, vani- 
ties, peculiariiies." In the short contributions to periodicals on \v hich 
he tried his 'prentice hand, such addresses and conversations \ver
 
natural and efficacious; but in a larger work of fiction they cause an 
absence of that dignity to \vhich even a novel may aspire. You feel 
that each Inorsel as read is a detached bit, and that it has all been 
"\vritten in detaclnnents. The book is robbed of its integrity by a 
oertain good-hun10ured geniality of language, "\vhich causes the reader 
to be too much at honle \vith his author. There is a saying that fa- 
n1iliarity breeds conternpt, aud I ha\
e been sonletimes inclined to 
think that our author has sOlnetÏtnes failed to- stand up for himself 
with" sufficiency of "personal deportment." 
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In other respects Thackeray's 5tyle is excellent. As I have said be- 
fore, the reader always understands his \vords \vithout an effort, and 
receive
 all that the author has to give. 
There now relnains to be discussed the luatter of our author's \vork. 
The manner and the style are but the natural \vrappings in \vhich the 
goods have been prepared for the Inarket. Of th(>se goods it is no 
doubt true that unl('
s the "Tappings be in SOUle dE'gree llleritorious 
the article ,viII not lJe accepted at all; ùut it is the kernel \v hich we 
seek, \vhich, if it be not of itself s,veet and digestible, cannot be 
1nade serviceable by any shell, ho,veyer pretty or easy to be cracked. 
I have said previously that it is the business of a novel to instruct in 
morals and to alnuse. I ,vill go further, and ,vill add, having been for 
many years a 1uost prolific "Titer of novels 1uyself, that I regard him 
'who can put himself into close c0111munication \vith young people year 
after year \vithont nlaking sonle atteIl1pt to do theln good as a very 
sorry fellow indeed. However poor your 111atter nlay be, ho\ve,.er 
near you n1ay COlne to that" foolishest of existing nlortals," as Car- 
lyle preSUllleS SOlne unfortunate no\?elist to be, still, if there be those 
who read your works, they \vill undoubtedly be 1nore or less in- 
fluenced by \vhat they find there. .And it is because the novelist 
anluses that he is thus influential. The sermon too often has no 
such effect, because it iß applied with the declared intention of having 
it. The palpable and overt dose the child rejects; but that \vhich 
is cunningly insinuated by the aid of jan1 or honey is accepted un- 
consciously, and goes on upon its curative 11lission. So it is \vith 
the novel. It is taken because of its jam and honeyo But, unlike 
the h011est shnple jaln and honey of the household cupboard, it is 
neyer unmixed \\?ith physic. There \vill be the dose \vithin it, either 
curative or poisonous. The girl \vill be taught Inodesty or hnnlodesty, 
truth or falsehood; the lad \vill be taught honour or dishonour, 
siInplicity or affectatÎon. 'Vithout the lesson the amnlsement will 
not be there. There are novels \vhich certainly can teach nothing; 
but then neither can they all1USe anyone. 
I should be said to insist absurdly on the po\ver of my o\'''"n confra 
ternity if I ,vere to declare that the bulk of the young people in the 
upper and middle classes receive their moral teaching chiefly fronl the 
novels they read. 
Iothers \voll1d no doubt think of their o,vn s,,?eet 
teaching; . fathers of the pxaluples \vhich they set; and schoolmas o 
tel'S of the excel1ence of their instructions. Happy is the country 
that has such n10thers, fathers, and schoohnasters! But the nove1ìst 
creeps in closer than the schoolmaster, closer than the father, closer 
ahnost than the nlother. He is the chosen guide, the tutor ,vhorn the 
young pupil chooses for herself. She retires with him, suspecting no 
lesson, safe against rebuke, throl'Ting herself head and l..
cart into the 
narration as she can hardly do into her task-,vork; and there she 
s 
taught-how she shall learn to love; ho,v she shall receive the lover 
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when he comes; how far she should advance to meet the joy; why 
she should be reticent, and not thro\v herself at once into this ne\V 
delight. It is the saine ,vith the young nlan, though he ,vould be 
more prone even than she to reject the suspicion of such tutorship. 
But hp too ,vill there learn either to speak the truth, or to lie ; and 
will receive from his novel lessons either of real manliness, or of 
that affected apishness and tailor- Legotten denleanour which too many 
professors of the craft give out as their darest precepts. 
At any rate the close intercourse is admitted. 'Vhere is the house 
no\v froln ,,,hich novels are tabooed? Is it not conlmon to allo\v 
then1 almost indiscriminately, so that young and old each chooses his 
O"\vn novel? Shall he, then, to ,vhon1 this close Iello,vship is al- 
lowed-this inner confidence-shall he not be careful ,vhat ,vords he 
uses, and what thoughts he expresses, ,vhf'n l1e sits in council with 
his young friend? This, \vhich it ,vill certainly be his duty to con- 
sider \vith so much care, will be the nlatter of his ,vork. \Ve kno,v 
'\vhat was thought of such matter '\vhen Lydia in the play ,vas driven 
to the necessity of flinging "Pe'1'egrine Pickle under the toilet," and 
thrusting" Lord Ai1nueLJ under the sofa." \Ve have got bpyond that 
no\v, and are tolerably sure that our girl,; dt) not hide their novels. 
The more freely they are allo,ved, the more necessary is it that he 
who supplies shall take care that they are \vorthy of the trust that is 
given to theln. 
No\v let the reader ask himself ,,,hat are the lessons ,vhich Thac1t:- 
eray has taught. Let him send his menlory running back over all 
those characters of 'VhOIl1 ,ve have just been speaking, and ask him- 
self ,vhether any girl has been taught to be inl1nodest, or any Illan 
unluanly, by ,vhat Thackeray has \vritten. A novelist has t\VO Jllodes 
of teaching-by good ex
nnple or bad. It is not to be supposed thai 
because the person treated of be evil, therefore the precept will be 
evil. If so, SOlne personages ,vith ,,,h0I11 ,ve have been ,veIl ac- 
quainted from our youth up\vards 'would have been omitted in our 
early lessons. It nlay be a question ,vhether the teaching is not more 
efficacious ,vhich COIl1es fronl the eyil example. 'Vhat story \,Tas 
ever more po,verful in sho,ving the beauty of feminine reticence, and 
the horrors of feluinine evil-doing, than the fate of Effie Deans? 
The Templar 'would have betrayed a ,voman to his lust, but has not 
encouraged others by the freedom of his life. Varney was utterly 
bad-but though a gay courti
r, he has enticed no others to go the 
,yay that he \\Tent. So it has been ,,,ith Thackeray. His examples 
have been generally of that kind-but they have all been efficaciouR 
in their teaching on the side of lnodesty and manliness, truth and 
simplicity. "'hen sOlne girl shall have traced from first to last the 
character of Beatrix, ,vhat, let us ask, ,viII be the result on her 
mind? Beatrix was born noble, clever, beautiful, \vith cprtain ma- 
terial advantages, which it was 'vithin her compass to improve by 
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her nobility, wit, and beauty. She was quite alive to that fact, and 
thought of those lllaterial advantages, to the utter exclusion, in our 
Jnind, of any idea of llloral goodness. She realised it all, and told 
herself that th&t was the ganle she ,vould play. " T\venty-five !" 
says she; "and in eight years no Ulan has ever touched 01Y heart I" 
That is her boast when she is about to be 11larried-her only boast of 
herself. "A 1110st detestable young WOll1all I" SOIne ,vill say. " An 
a\yful exaulple I" others will add. Kot a doubt of it. She prov
s 
the Jnisery of her o\vn career so fully that no one will follo\v it. The 
exanlple is so a\vful that it will surely deter. The girl ,vill declare 
to herself that not in that way will she look for the happiness ,vhich 
she hopes to enjoy; and the young 11lan will say, as he reads it, that 
no Beatrix shall touch his heart. 
You ulay go through all his characters ,vith the sanle effect. Pen- 
dennis will be scorneù because he is light; \Yarrington loved because 
he is strong- and lnerciful ; Dobbin ,vill be honoured because he is un- 
selfish; and the old colonel, though he be fooUsh, vain, and \veak, 
almost worshipped because he is so true a gentlenlan. It is in the 
handling of qllestions such as these that we have to look for the mat- 
ter of the novelist-those moral lessons which he mixes up \vith his 
janl and his honey. I say that with Thackeray the physic is ahvays 
curative and never poisonous. He may be adll1itted safely into that 
close fello\vship, and be allo,ved to accompany the dear ones to their 
retreats. The girl will never becoJlle bold under his preaching, or 
taught to thro,v her
elf at men's heads. K or ,vill the lad receive a 
false flashy idea of what becoules a youth, 'when he is first about to 
take his place aJl10ng men. 
As to that other question, whether Thackeray be aUlusing as well 
as salutary, I UIUst leave it to public opinion. rfhere is now being 
brought out of his works a more splendid edition than has ever been 
produced in any age or any country of the writings of such an au- 
thor. A certain fixed number of copies only is being issued, and each 
copy will cost 
33 128. when completed. It is understood that a very 
large proportion of the edition has been already bought or ordered. 
Cost, it will be said, is a bad test of excellence. It ,viII not prove 
the lllerit of a book any more than it ,vill of a horse. But it is proof 
of the popularity of the book. Print and illustrate and bind up 
some novels ho,v you ,vill, no one ,vill buy thenl. Previous to these 
costly volumes, there have been t\VO entire editions of his ,yorks since 
the author's death, one COlllp3.ratively cheap and the other dear. Be- 
fore his death his stories had been scattered in all inlaginable forms. 
I lllay therefore assert that their charm has been proved by their 
popularity. 
There relllains for us only this question-whether the nature of 
Thackeray's works entitles him to be called a cynic. The word is one 
which is always used in a bad sense. "Of a dog; currish," is thø 
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definition ,yhich we get from Johnson-quite correctly, and in ac- 
cordance ,vith its etynlology. And he gives us examples. "Ho,v 
vilely does this cynic rhynle," he takes from Shakespeare; and Addi- 
son speaks of a Ulan degenerating into a cynic. That Thackeray's 
nature was soft and kindly-gentle allllost to a fault-has been sholvn 
elsewhere. But they ,,'ho have called him a cynic have spoken of 
him 11lerelyas a ,vriter-and as writer he has certainly taken upon 
himself the special task of barking at the vices and follies of the 
'vorld around hin1. Any satirist Inight in the sanle way be called a 
cynic in so far as his satire goes. Swift was a cynic, certainly. Pope 
,vas cynical when he ,vas a satirist. J u venal ,vas all cynical, because 
he ,vas all satirist. If that be ,vhat is meant, Thackeray 'vas certain- 
ly a cynic. But that is not all the "yord illlplies. It intends to go 
back beyond the ,vork of the Ulan, and to describe his heart. It says 
of any satirist so described that he has given hhll
elf up to satire, 
not because things have been evH, but because he hiInself has been 
evil. Hanllet is a satirist, 'whereas Thersites is a cynic. If Thacke- 
ray be judged after this fashion, the ,vord is as inappropriate to the 
writer as to the Inan. 
But it has to be confessed that Thackeray did allow his intellect to 
be too thoroughly saturated ,vith the aspect of the ill side of things. 
'Ve can trace the operation of his nlind from his earliest days, ,vhen 
he comlllenced his parodies at school; 'when he brought out Tlte Snob 
at Cambridge, when he sent Yelloll)pl'U
h out upon the 'world as a 
satirist on th
 doings of gentlelnen generally; ,vhen he ,vrote his 
Catha1"ine, to sho,v the vileness of the taste for ,vhat he would have 
called N e,vgate literature; and The lIvgga1"ty Diamond, to attack 
bubble cOlnpanies; and Barry Lyndon, to expose the pride ,vhich a 
rascal may take in his rascality. Becky Sharp, l\Iajor Pendennis, 
Beatrix, both as a young and as an old WOlllan, ,vere ,vritten with the 
same purpose. There is a touch of satire in every dra,ving that he 
marle. A jeer is needed for sonlething that is ridiculous, scorn has 
to be thro,vn on something that is vile. The same feeling is to be 
found in every line of every ballad 
VA
ITAS VANITATUM 
:Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old, old tale. 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin. 
Hark to the preacher, preaching still r 
He lifts his voice and cries his sermon, 
Here at St. Peter's of Cornhil], 
As yonder on the :l\Iount of Hermon- 
For you and me to heart to take 
(0 dear beloved brother readers), 
To-day-as when the good king spake 
Beneath the solemn Syrian cedars. 
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It was just so ,yitl
 him always;. He ,vas "crying his sermon," 
hoping, if it nlight be so, to do sonlething to\vards lessening the evils 
he saw around hinl. "\Ye all preach our sernlon, but not ahvays with 
the sarne earnestness. He had becollle so urgent in the cause, so loud 
in his denunciations, that he did not stop often to speak of the good 
things around him. N O\V and again he paused and blessed an1Ïd the 
torrent of 11Ïs anathelnas. There are J)obLin, and ESlllond, and Col- 
onel X ewcome. But his anathemas are the loudest. It has been so, 
I tldnk, nearly ahyays ,vith the eloquent preachers. 
I will insert here-especially here at the end of this chapter, in 
,vhich I have spoken of Thackeray's matter and nlanner of ,vriting, 
'because of the justice of the criticism conveyed - the lines 'which 
Lord Houghton ,vrote on his death, and which are to be found 
in the February nUlnber of The UOl'nhill of 1864. It ,vas the first 
n umber printed after his death. I would add that, though no Dean 
applied for pern1Ïssion to bury Thackeray in \Vest!ninster Abbey, his 
bust ,vas placed there ,vithout delay. "\Vhat is needed by the nation 
in such a case is simply a lasting nlelnorial there, where such me- 
morials are most often seen and most highly honoured. But ,ve can 
all of us synlpathise with the feeling of the poet, wTiting inlmediately 
on the loss of such a friend: 


When one, whose nervous En glish verse 
Public and party hates defied, · 
Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times-when Dryden died, 
. 


Our royal abbey's Bishop-Dean 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 
But, ere one day closed o'er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there. 


The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a nation's pain. 
Panther and Hind forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


o 
entle censor of our age t 
Prime master of our ampler tongue J 
Who
e word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with wrong,- 


Fielding--without the manner's dross, 
Scott-with a spirit's Jarger room, 
What Prelate deem 
 thy grave his loss f 
What Halifax erects thy tomb? 


But, may: be, he-who so could draw 
The hIdden great-the humble wise, 
Yielding with them to God's good law, 
:M
es the Pantheon where he lies. 
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